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Art«  I.  1.  NcieB^  during  a  Visit  to  Egypt,  Nubia,  the  Oam,  Mount 
Sinaif  and  Jenualem.  By  Sir  Frederick  Henniker,  Bart.  8vo.  pp. 
340.  (Plates.)     Price  128.    London.  1823. 

^  Traoeb  in  Egypt  and  Nuhia,  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  during  the 
Years  1817  ana  1818.  By  the  Hon.  Charles  Leonard  Irby,  and 
James  Mangles,  Commanders  in  the  Royal  Navy.  Printed  for 
private  Distribution.  8vo.  London.  1823. 

VOUNG  ENGLAND  is  running  to  look  at  old  Egypt,  the 
^    sleeping  beauty  of  two  thousand  years  ago,  upon  whom 
Time,  the  great  encnanter,  turned  the  key,  when  we,  a  natioa 
of  yesterday,  were  a  mere  embryo, — our  ancestry  scattered 
over  the  wilds  and  woods  of  Germany,  or  sweeping  the  Nor- 
thern seas.    All  her  caverns,  and  temples,  and  pyramids  have 
been  shut  and  sealed  during  great  part  of  this  long  interval ; 
and  now,  behold  the  charm  is  dissolved,  and  the  whole  of  their 
furniture — gods,  mummies,   and  amulets^  are  found  as  they 
were  left,  the  very  colours  of  the  paintings  as  fresh  as  ever ! 
Why«  what  is  Pompeii  to  this  spectacle  ?    That  is  only  an  ex* 
humated  city ;  but  here  is  a  whole  country  brought  to  light, 
after  having  been  invisible  to  Europeans  for  nearly  a  score  of 
centuries.    Poor  Burckhardt  has  tne  merit  of  having  led  the 
way  .into  Nubia ;  but  Mr.  Bankes,  who  travelled  in  1815,  is 
beUeved  to  have  been  the  first  Englishman  that  ever  succeeded 
in  gaining^  the  Second  Cataract.    In  1816,  M.  Drovetti,  the 
ci-&t»iit  French  consul  in  Egypt,  together  with  his  two  agents, 
Rifietud  and  Cailliaud,  accomplished  tne  same  enterprise.    Fhey 
were  speedily  followed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belzoni,  Captains 
Irlnr  and  Mansles,  the  Earl  of  Belmore  and  Dr.  Richardson, 
aoa».  m  1820,  by  Messrs.  Waddington  and  Hanbury,  who  out- 
ventured  them  all.    Mr.  Leeh,  who  preceded  Mr.  fiankes,  as- 
cend^ the  Nile  no  farther  than  Ibrim ;  Mr.  Hamikon,  Colonel 
Leake,  and  Mr.  Hayes,  no  further  than  Deboud.    Norden,  who 
travelled  eiehty  years  ago,  could  onW  reach  Deny ;  and  Po- 
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cocke,  who  passed  Norden  on  the  Nile,  went  no  higher  than 
Philoc.  That  island  was  also  Denon's  mplus  ultra.  But  now, 
Egypt  and  Nubia,  as  well  as  Syria,  are  over-run  with  English- 
men* and  we  wait  for  fresh  literary  arrivals  from  the  Cataracts 
or  the  Oases,  as  almost  as  much  matters  of  course  as  a  mail 
from  Hamburgh.  When  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  returned 
to  Cairo,  they  found  Mr.  Jolliffii  recently  arrived  from  making 
'  the  tour  of  Palestine,'  and  Colohel  Stratton,  Captain  Ben- 
net,  and  Mr.  Fuller  had  just  set  off  for  Assuan.  Sir  Frederick 
Henniker  took  the  trip  to  Ebsambal  in  1820;  and  his  volume 
forms  at  present  nearly  the  latest  account  of  travels  performed 
by  Englishmen  in  those  parts.  He  writes  in  a  singularly  dash- 
ing, rattling,  baronet-like  style,  very  light  and  lively,  but  some- 
tim^8  tinctured  with  too  much  flippancy ;  and  the  extreme  brevity 
of  the  narrative  is  almost  as  tiresome  as  the  prolixity  of  more 
phlegmatic  travellers :  it  is  like  conversing  with  a  man  who 
talks  in  an  under-tone,  and  ekes  out  half  his  sentences  with 
shrugs,  and  winks,  and  inuendoes.  The  worst  fault,  however, 
is,  that  Sir  Frederick's  wit  is  sometimes  spiced  with  profane- 
ness. 

The  volume  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Captains  Irby  and 
Mangles,  does  not  come  fairly  within  our  provmce  as  Review- 
ers, it  being  printed  only  for  private  distribution  ;  but  we  are 
glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  laying  before  our  readers  the 
substance  of  its  interesting  contents.  We  shall  feel  under  no 
temptation  to  criticise  the  authorship  of  a  work,  which  conveys, 
in  the  most  unaffected  manner,  so  much  solid  and  novel  infor- 
mation. The  names  of  these  enterprising  fellow-travellers 
will  be  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Belzoni  and  Dr.  Richardson. 
The  former,  indeed,  was  very  deeply  indebted  to  their  active 
assistance,  in  following  up  the  discoveries  which  have  obtained 
him  so  much  credit.  They  set  out  from  Europe  in  Aug.  1816, 
simply  with  the  intention  of  making  a  tour  on  the'  Continent. 
Not  being  literary  men,  they  were  not  furnished  with  the  means 
of  turning  to  the  best  account,  their  travels  in  the  East,  when 
cariosity  at  first,  and  an  increasing  admiration  of  antiquities  as 
they  advanced,  led  them  on  so  far  beyond  their  original  inten- 
tion. But  their  newly  acquired  taste  seems  to  have  stimulated 
their  diligence  in  obtainmg  information  as  they  went :  and 
their  excellent  tact,  aided  by  the  hints  and  instructions  of 
some  more  experienced  scholars  and  antiquaries  whom  they 
fell  in  with,  has  enabled  them  to  supply,  if^  not  a  very  leamedf, 
yet,  a  competent  and  highly  interesting  account  of  the  countries 
they  visited,  and,  in  particular,  to  make  some  acceptable  addi- 
tions to  our  knowledfge  of  the  topography  of  the  Holy  Land. 
The  volume  consists  of  six  Letters.    Xetter  L  is  occupied  with 
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Egypt  aod  Nubia.  II.  Journey  from  Cairo  to  Antioch  through 
th«  coast  of  Palestine.  III.  Syria.  IV.  The  Holy  Land.  V. 
The  Dead  Sea  and  surrounding  country*    VI.  Asia  Minor. 

The  first  Letter  is  a  very  entertaining  narrative  of  the  Vovaee 
to  the  Second  Cataract,  which  our  Authors  undertook  iq 
company  with  Messrs  Beechey  and  Belzoni :  their  principal 
object  was,  to  open  the  great  Temple  of  Ebsambal,  the  model 
of  which  has  since  been  exhibiteci  in  this  country.  This  part 
of  the  volume  possesses  the  least  share  of  originality,  owing 
to  the  details  having  been  already  given  to  the  public  by  Mf. 
Belzoni*  ;  and  Dr.  Richardson's  admirable  "  Travels  in  Egypt/* 
&c.  have  not  left  much  room  for  novelty  in  describing  the  same 
route.  The  narrative  begins,  where  the  French  army  stopped, 
at  Philce.  The  party  ascended  the  Nile  to  Elpha,  the  last 
habitable  place  to  which  the  Nubian  boats  ascend,  intending 
to  prosecute  their  course  beyond  the  Second  Cataract  on  asses 
and  camels  :  but  they  were  deceived  and  thwarted  by  the  na- 
tives. The  landscape  at  this  point  is  well  described :  an  in- 
teresting lithographic  sketch  illustrates  the  text,  which  we 
regret  that  we  cannot  give. 

'  The  spot  from  whence  we  surveyed  the  (second)  cataract  was  a 
projecting  cliffy  about  two  hundred  feet  high,  with  a  perpendicular 
precipice  down  to  the  river  side :  from  this  place,  which  is  on  the 
western  bank,  you  look  down  on  the  cataract  to  great  advantagf^.  It 
presents  a  fine  coup  d'ceil.  The  river  here  runs  E.N  E.  and  W.S.W, 
In  America,  this  would  be  called  a  rapid,  there  being  no  fall  visible  | 
only  an  immense  cluster  of  innumeraole  black  rocks,  with  the  Nile 
running  in  all  directions  with  great  rapidity,  and  much  noise  between 
them ;  they  fill  up  the  whole  breadth  of  the  river,  which  may  be 
about  two  miles  wide  ;  and  they  extend  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
altogether  making  a  space  of  about  ten  miles  of  rapids,— three  below 
the  rock  on  which  we  stood,  and  seven  above.  The  scenery  is  here 
remarkably  wild*  there  being  no  human  habitation  visible  excepting 
a  fisherman's  hut  on  one  of  the  islands,  and  the  village  of  Elpha  po 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  in  the  distance.  Some  of  the  rocks 
have  beds  of  yellow  sand  on  them,  and  most  of  the  islands  have 
smfill  trees  and  shrubs  growing  in  the  crevices.  The  verdure  of' 
these,  contrasted  with  the  sand  and  black  rocks,  produces  a  fine  effect. 
In  front  and  on  both  sides,  the  view  is  bounded  by  the  desert :  to  the 
southward  are  the  tops  of  two  high  mountains  rearing  their  heads 
above  the  hills,  and  spparently  seventy  or  eighty  miles  distant.  Tlia 
western  bank  of  the  river  is  richly  covered  widn  trees  and  shrubs; 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe,  immediately  beyond  the  green  margin, 
the  barren  desert  without  the  least  vestige  of  verdure*' 
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Ebsambal  was  the  highest  point  to  which  Sir  F.  Henniker 
ascended.  At  his  arrival,  the  sand  had  again  covered  up  the 
door-way  of  the  Temple,  and  the  natives  represented  that  it 
would  be  a  labour  of  thirty  men  and  twelve  aays,  to  effect  an 
entrance. 

*  To  prove  that  they  are  not  to  be  believed,'  he  says,  *  I  forced 
in  a  pole ;  round  this  I  wound  a  sheet,  and  having  spread  another 
upon  the  surface  of  the  sand  to  prevent  it  from  flowing  down  upon 
U89  we  succeeded,  after  seven  hours'  exertion,  in  constructing  a  lund 
of  wind-sail  or  chimney.    By  means  of  this  I  entered/ 

Having  amused  himself  for  four  hours  with  inspecting  the 
interior,  he  began  to  think  of  making  his  escape,  which  was 
liot  so  easy  as  entering.  He  had  to  work  against  the  stream, 
for,  wherever  he  forced  his  knee,  the  sand  from  above,  being 
undermined,  poured  down  '  as  subtle  as  quicksilver.'  At 
length,  his  dragoman  came  forward,  and  witn  great  exertion 
managed  to  drag  him  through.  Sir  Frederick  now  resolved  to 
turn  his  boat  northward,  well  contented  to  finish  his  journey  in 
this  part,  '  with  having  seen  the  noblest  monument  of  antiquity 
'  that  is  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.'    *  There  is  no 

*  temple  of  either  Thebes,  Dendera,  or  Philoe,  that  can  be  put 

*  in  competition  with  it.' 

Captams  Irby  and  Mangles,  in  returning,  visited  the  Tem- 
ples of  Deny,  Amada,  Sabour,  Offidena,  Dekki,  Garbe  Girshe, 
Garbe  Dendour,  Kalapsche,  and  Daboud ;  all  which,  besides 
the  two  small  temples  of  Teffa,  and  extensive  ruins  at 
Hindaw,  lie  on  the  banks  between  Ebsambal  and  Philoe.  Sir 
Frederick  enumerates,  in  the  reversed  order  in  which  he  visited 
them,  and  with  the  arbitrary  variation  of  orthography  which  is 
so  perplexing,  yet  perhaps  unavoidable,  the  temples  at  De- 
bood,  Kardassy,  Kalesshy,  Dondour,  Gwersh-Hassau,  Dakky, 
Korty,  Maharrag,  Sabouah,  and  Dehr.  Several  of  these  ap- 
pear to  have  been  used  as  Christian  churches.  The  interior  of 
the  sanctuary  of  the  temple  at  Armada^ 

*  is  daubed  over  with  plaster,  and  modern  Greek  paintings  of  the 
twelve  apoatles,  saints,  &c.  Underneath  this  plaster,  however,  the 
ancient  Egyptian  figures  and  hieroglyphics,  &c.,  in  baa  relief,  appear: 
they  have  been  executed  in  a  very  superior  style,  and  the  colouring 
has  been  riph  beyond  description.  Some  modem  sun-bumt-bridc 
ruins  attached  to  the  Temple,  may  have  been  additions  by  the 
Greeks/    Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  94. 

The  Greek  Christians  are  supposed  also  to  have  made  a 
chapel  of  the  small  unfinished  temple  at  Offidena.  On  the 
walls  of  a  fragment  of  some   detached  building  here,  are 
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three  figures  in  intaglio,  *  evidently  not  Egyptian/  and  either 
of  ancient  Greek  or  Roman  workmanship. 

Phil<B  is  the  easternmost  of  a  groupe  of  islets  and  granite 
rocks  composing  the  first  cataract,  which,  according  to  Sir 
Frederick  Henniker,  is  ^  not  more  formidable  than  London 
*  bridge/  *  The  surface  of  the  stream,  which  has  hitherto  been 
'  rippled  to  the  extent  of  fifty  yards,  now  becomes  smooth. 
'  I  ask,  where  are  the  cataracts  ?  and  am  informed  that  we 
'  have  passed  them/  Both  of  these  Writers,  on  taking  leave 
of  Nubia,  offer  some  general  remarks,  of  which  we  shall 
transcribe  the  most  important  and  characteristic. 

Immediately  beyond  the  First  Cataract,  the  Mockatem  and 
Lybian  chains  of  mountains  close  upon  the  Nile,  so  as  to  leave 
only  a  narrow  strip  of  cultivated  land  on  either  side.  The 
ancients,  to  preserve  the  soil  from  being  washed  away  by  the 
rapid  course  of  the  river,  constructed  immense  piers  of  nuge 
masses  of  stone,  reaching  into  the  river,  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  or  Uie  limit  oi  the  Nile's  rising,  to  the  point  of  the 
lowest  ebb. 

*  These  piers  are  invariably  built  at  right  angles  with  the  stream* 
mid  are  generally  about  fifteen  feet  wide.  As  they  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  as  the  labour  and  expense  of  their  construction  must  have 
been  prodigious,  some  idea  may  thence  be  formed  of  the  importance 
attached  to  them.  From  the  number  of  temples,  and  from  the  fine 
plains  of  loamy  soil,  now  generallv  covered  with  a  surface  of  sand  a 
toot  thick,  which  makes  them  look  like  the  rest  of  the  desert,  there 
if  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  country  was  once  both  populous 
and  flourishing.  At  the  time  of  the  height  of  E^ptian  power,  it 
was  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  state  :  this  is  evident  firom 
the  figures  and  devices  in  the  temoles  having  every  resemblance  to 
those  of  Egypt.  Of  the  land  of  Nubia  which  might  be  cultivated, 
I  do  not  suppose  one  fourth  is  made  use  of:  this  indifference  to 
agricultural  pursuits  proceeds  from  the  despotic  system  of  the  60- 
▼emment.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  date-palm,  the  fruit  of 
which  ripens  without  any  human  aid,  and  which  pays  no  duty,  is  here 
more  encouraged  than  any  other  production :  and  dates  may  safely  be 
called  the  staple  of  the  country.  The  doura  (the  hoktu  arundinaceus 
of  Linnaeus)  is  the  only  grain  to  be  met  with  :  it  makes  very  good 
bread,  but  they  grow  barely  sufficient  for  their  own  subsistence :  in- 
deed, it  is  so  prized,  that  they  frequently  preferred  it  to  money,  in 
payment  foir  the  articles  we  purchased.  The  miri,  or  land-tax,  is 
paid  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  per  sackey  (water-wheel):  conse- 
auently,  every  sackey  which  the  Nubians  build,  becomes  an  ad- 
dutional  inducement  to  the  Turks  to  come  into  their  country,  and  it 
is  only  the  scantiness  of  the  produce  which  keeps  the  Pasha  firom 
quartering  his  troops  on  them.  This  the  crafty  natives  are  well 
aware  of,  and  they  take  care  to  put  no  temptation  in  his  way.  The 
daty,  is  paid  not  in  cash,  but  in  doura.    . 
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*  The  Nabiant  are  a  very  dittiiict  race  fhmi  the  Ataba.  Their 
dreM  is  commonly  a  looae  white  shirt  and  a  turban ;  sometimea  thef 
go  «iicoTered»  except  a  cloth  round  the  waist.  They  are  verf  aa« 
perstitious»  most  of  them  wearing  charms  to  keep  off  the  evil  eye^  or 
acme  other  apprehended  ills.  These  charms  consist  of  some  words 
written  on  a  scrap  of  paper  sewed  up  in  leather,  and  are  wora  moallv 
on  the  right  arm  over  the  elbow,  ana  sometimes  round  the  nedu  AU 
the  cashiefs  we  saw,  had  them,  and  one  Nubian  dandy  had  nine  of 
ttiese  appendages.  Few  of  them  smoke ;  instead  of  which  they  uae 
salt  ana  tobacco  mixed,  enveloped  in  wool,  and  kept  between  the 
tinder  )tp  and  the  gum  :  the  boys  commence  this  practice  whea 
quite  young.  They  afe  all  rogues,  but,  being  bred  up  in  such  jpriii* 
ciples,  do  not  think  there  is  any  harm  in  being  so.  Tne  opprobrious 
terms  harame^  ctidab^  (thief*  liar,)  are  not  considered  as  abusire  with 
them,  as  they  have  no  notions  of  honesty,  and  cannot  keep  from  pil* 
fering.  We  detected  our  sailors  at  this  work  almost  daily,  but  loej 
always  made  a  joke  of  it. 

'  There  is  great  difference  in  the  features  and  make  of  the  soTeral 
Nubian  tribes.  The  natives  of  Elpha  are  tall  and  good-lookins ;  the 
people  of  Derry  are  hideous  and  deformed  ;  the  tribe  at  Am^a  are 
small,  but  handsome  and  well-made.  They  are  considerably  darker 
than  the  Arabs.  They  are  great  boasters,  but  do  not  appear  to  have 
^ny  firmness ;  and  they  have  a  great  aversion  to  fire*arms.  They 
evmce  much  outward  snow  of  religion,  praying  four  or  five  times  a 
day ;  and  to  shew  their  piety,  they  leave  the  sand  on  their  foreheads, 
which  sticks  there  while  they  are  performing  their  devotions.  Tb^ 
are  respectful  to  their  cashier,  to  whom  are  referred,lill  their  quarrels 
and  disputes.  They  are  invariably  armed,  and  appear  very  proud  of 
their  weapons :  they  mostly  carry  a  dagger  on  the  left  arm,  a  long 

Eike  and  a  sword  slung  across  the  back.  The  boys,  when  young, 
ave  weapons  provided  them  :  this,  they  imagine,  shews  their  inde- 
pendence, and  they  acknowledge  no  government.  They  are  ex- 
oeedinsly  passionate  with  each  other,  but  are  soon  reconciled,  even 
nfter  the  most  inveterate  abuse.  They  adhere  together,  and  no 
bribes  can  separate  them :  we  never  met  with  an  instance  in  which 
we  nad  any  or  them  on  our  side,  or  when  any  thing  was  revealed 
to  us.  They  eat  the  locusu  grilled,  and  aiSrm  that  they  are  good. 
The  only  manufacture  they  have,  has  been  pointed  out  to  them  by 
necessity,  and  coasisu  of  neat  close*graioed  platters,  made  of  the 
date*tree,  to  contain  their  milk  and  food.  No  earthenware  is  made 
in  the  country :  their  water-jars  are  brought  from  Egypt. 

*  Their  women  do  not  cover  their  faces  so  scrupulously  as  the 
Arabs  :  they  are  not  ill-looking,  are  generally  well-oiade,  and  have 
good  figures.  They  wear  a  brown  garment  reaching  down  to  the 
ankles;  it  is  thrown  over  the  right  slioulder,  and  comes  close  under 
the  lefi  arm,  the  shoulder  of  which  is  bare.  It  has  not  an  ungraceful 
appearance.  They  are  very  partial  to  rings  and  bracelets ;  the  for- 
aaer  are  frequently  worn  at  the  nose  ;  the  latter  are  made  of  one  piece 
ofbrown  glass,  which  being  forced  on  as  smiJl  as  possible,  ofien 
causes  much  pain.     They  slways  go  bare-footed.     Young  girb  have 
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m  covcriug  roai  1  their  loins  made  of  strips  of  leather  han^ng  down 
and  omamenteiA  with  cowry-shells  and  beads.  The  hair  of  the  women 
is  plaited  somewhat  like  the  mens%  and  greased  with  oil. 

«  The  Barabras,  from  their  frugal  mode  of  li&»  are  subject  to  few 
diseases.  They  are  all  marked  with  one,  and  sometimes  two  scars  on 
the  spine  of  the  back,  where  they  haye  been  burnt  for  the  cure  of  an 
aodemial  disease  which  attacks  them  when  young.  This  mo(fe  of 
treatment*  by  drawing  all  the  humours  to  one  spot,  keeps  the  discharge 
<)pen  till  the  patient  is  recovering;  and  experience  has  doubtless 
diewn  it  to  be  oflen  successful.  A  boy,  while  we  were  at  Ebsambal» 
Was  in  a  state  of  cure*  and  accidentally  injured  the  part,  which  caused 
it  to  bleed;  the  father  immediately  applied  a  remedy,  by  throwing 
some  sand  on  the  wound,  which  soon  assuaged  the  pain/ 

Irby  and  Mangles*  pp.  1 10r-l6- 

We  add  a  few  additional  touches  from  Sir  Frederick's  chap- 
ter on  the  Nubian,  suppreasing  some  of  his  wit,  and  premising,  * 
that  his  assertions  have  an  air  of  roundness  and  looseness  about 
them,  which  makes  one  suspect  that  he  is  less  anxious  to  be 
minutely  correct,  than  to  say  a  good  thing.  For  example,  .he 
lells  us,  that  the  Nubian  is  entirely  free  from  fat,  and  that  *  this 

*  is  the  more  fortunate,  as  he  is  naked,  and  a  publican  or  a 

*  coachman  would  make  but  an  inelegant  figure  in  a  state  of 
'  nudity.'  A  little  further  on,  we  find  that  these  naked  figures 
wear  shirts,  and  their  women,  we  have  seen,  wear  the  nyke. 
He  says,  the  Nubian  is  '  bolder  than  the  Arab,  which  is  owing 
'  to  his  freedom;  at  least,  it  is  but  lately  that  Nubia  has  been 

*  subdued.' 

*  The  fellahs,  when  I  have  been  shooting,  have  run  away  eight  or 
ten  together ;  but  the  Nubian,  though  alone,  has  unslung  his  spear, 
and  maintained  his  ground.  The  Arab  is  so  completely  in  dread  of 
l!be  Pasha,  that  he  never  carries  his  natural  propensities  beyond 
robbery ;  but  the  Nubian  does  not  hesitate  to  commit  murder.  Inree 
men  at  the  Cataracts,  killed  a  traveller  whom  they  asked  to  supper ; 
a  breach  of  hospitality  unknown  among  the  Bedouins  or  freebooters 
of  the  desert.'  p.  162. 

Thus  it  should  seem  that  even  the  government  of  a  Turkish 
pasha  may  be  a  political  benefit  to  a  country,  when  the  alter- 
native is,  bad  laws  or  none.  It  is  far  better,  that  there  should 
be  only  one  man  in  a  country  who  dares  commit  murder,  than 
that  all  should  do  it ;  better  one  tyrant,  than  a  nation  of  law- 
less brigands.  And  Mahommed  Ali  is  a  very  proper  person  ^o 
deal  with  such  subjects.  In  passing  a  village,  our  Author 
observed  several  women  in  a  line,  each  carrying  a  platter,  who, 
he  found  on  inquiry,  were  going  to  assist  at  a  ulalu  or  wake : 
the  widow  in  this  case  being  too  poor  to  treat  her  friends,  every 
'  one  who  went  to  weep,  carried  a  plate  of  provisions  to  the  pio~ 
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mc*    Among  the  Nubian  amusements,  a  high  rank  is  assigned 
to  rope-dancers  and  story-tellers. 

*  Of  the  former/  says  SirF.»  *  I  saw  a  strolting  company  at  Debr, 
and  of  the  latter  there  is  one  at  erery  Tillage :  he  is  the  oracle  of  the 
conyersazione,  and  goes  about  like  a  circulating  library.  Frequently» 
when  we  moored  for  the  evening,  one  of  these  entertainers  used  to 
come  on  board  to  amuse  the  crew.  The  most  popular  subject  is,  a 
history  of  the  adventures  and  miracles  of  Mohammed.  It  is  by  no 
meaiu  uncommon  to  see  a  crowd  collected  round  one  of  these  histo- 
rians in  the  open  spaces  in  Cairo  and  other  towns,  like  round  a  ballad- 
sineer  in  London.  Whenever  the  sailors  were  called  upon  to  use 
their  oars,  the  reiss  was  obliged  to  give  out  a  song,  which  ne  did,  line 
by  line,  and  the  crew  joined  in  chorus  con  amore.  All  animals  are 
inspired  by  music,  and  even  these  discordant  attempts  have  their 
effect,  though  they  are  sad  variations  from  the  evening  sone  on  board 
a  Sicilian  sparonaro.  They  sometimes  sing  to  the  air  of  <*  Marlbrook,'* 
and  *<  Life  let  us  cherish,''  (these  airs  are  the  legacy  of  the  French,) 
which,  though  they  seldom  fail,  are  not  so  undeniable  an  appeal  to 
my  generosity  as  *'  God  save  the  King."  Surely,  the  man  imprisoned 
as  it  were  in  a  strange  land,  like  the  unfortunate  Richard,  must  either 
have  no  music  in  his  soul,  or  no  backsheesh  in  bis  pocket,  who  could 
listen  unmoved  to  an  air  that  reminds  him  of  his  childhood  and  of 
home.'  pp.  168,  9. 

The  antiquities  of  Egypt  have  been  more  frequently  de- 
scribed, and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  them.  Every 
day  is  bringing  to  light  fresh  treasures.  The  number  of  regal 
tombs  at  Thebes  is  stated  to  be  forty,  of  which  twenty-four 
^still  remain  '  to  reward  the  lucky  adventurer.'  *  The  whole 
'  of  ancient  Thebes,'  says  our  rattling  Baronet, '  is  the  private 
'  property  of  the  EDglish  and  French  consuls.' 

*  A  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn  through  every  temple,  and  these 
building,  that  have  hitherto  withstood  the  attacks  of  barbariant^  will 
not  resist  the  speculation  of  civilised  cupidity*  virtuosi  and  antiqua- 
rians' (antiquaries),  p.  139. 

We  have  nothing  to  say  in  praise  of  the  sordid,  money-get- 
ting spirit  in  which  the  business  of  antiquity-hunting  has  been 
carried  on  by  certain  individuals  ;  but,  it  the  removal  of  these 
works  of  ancient  art  be  sacrilege.  Sir  Frederick  must  c6me  in 
for  his  share  of  reprobation,  in  proof  of  which  we  cite  his  ad- 
venture at  Sheekh  Eredy,  between  Siout  and  Girgeh. 

*  The  path  leading  up  the  neighbouring  mountain  is  long,  steep, 
and  broiling.  About  half  way  towards  the  summit  is  a  large  quarry 
or  grotto.  A  few  steps  onwara,  the  path  turns  down  into  the  heart  of 
the  mountain :  it  presents  a  romantic  crater,  in  the  hollow  of  which 
is  the  cell  of  Saint  Eredy.  Saint  Eredy  is  held  in  great  veneration 
by  the  Arabs,  and,  in  consequence  of  repeated  pilgrimsgest  the  nigged 
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rockt  have  been  worn  into  a  tolerable  path;  but  the  length' and dif». 
ficultj  of  it  are  still  sufficient  to  try  the  Mussulman's  faith •••«••! 
climbed  to  the  very  summit  of  the  mountain ;  the  Rockham,  larg« 
▼ultoret  flying  round  in  every  direction,  and  the  surface  covered  with 
dimtal.    Here  is  at  once  the  scene  of  Sinbad's  valley  of  diamonds, 
and  the  rock-bird.    I  am  as  pleased  as  if  I  was  reading  the  Arabian 
N^ht*s  Entertainments,  and»  like  a  child  too,  load  mys^f  with  chrys- 
tal  till  my  handkerchief  and  pockets  burst.    The  Kockham  is  en- 
couraged in  every  village  to  carry  off  dead  animals — the  Acabian 
tales  were  written  by  a  Greek.    I  entered  at  the.  top  of  the  ravine 
which  conducts  to  the  burial  place  of  Saint  Eredy.^   There  are  se- 
veral perpendicular  breaks  in  it,  of  from  ten  to  eignt^  feet :  a  torrent 
would  perhaps  render  it  nearly  comparable  to  Term*    To  the  Soutb 
of  the  roost  eastern  of  these  falls,  but  considerably  more  elevated,  is 
a  low  natural  cave  or  grotto,  at  the  entrance  of  which  stand  three 
large  pillars  of  chrystal.    One  of  them  is  detached — I  hastened  Uk 
tnj  boat,  and  procured  eight  men  with  poles,  mats,  and  all  the  ropes 
that  Mr*  Grey  s  boat  and  my  own  could  furnish.    These  eight  stupid 
fbllahs,  notwithstanding  my  signs,  and  prayers,  and  curseSf  roll  the 

Sillar  towards  the  ravme,  and  are  unable  to  stop  it.    It  leaped  the 
rst  cataract:  it  was  intended  that  it  should  break,  but  it  tooK  fairly 

a  somerset,  and  was  no  more  hurt  thau was  when  he  fell  only 

on  his  head,  llie  paltry  Arabs  cr^  out  hay'lay-essah,  God  help  us, 
but,  wanting  more  assistance,  they  mvoke  Saint  Eredy  by  name,  but 
be  wo'n*t  come  when  they  call  him.  They  roll  it  onward  to  the  se» 
cond  precipice ;  it  touches  various  crags  in  its  descent ;  rays  of 
sparklmff  particles  flew  in  every  direction,  and,  glittering  in  the  sun^ 
appeared  like  a  shower  of  diamonds,-— a  miniature  avalanche  of  bril« 
liants.  The  body  fell  upon  the  edge  of  a  rock  ;  it  shivered,  and  I  left 
it  in  despair.  The  Arabs  were  now  contented  ;  there  was  no  treasure 
concealed  in  it.  Two  of  them  followed  me,  bearing  one  fragment, 
and  four  of  them  labouring  under  another.  The  lesser  fragment 
made  its  escape  out  of  their  hands,  and,  taking  the  short  path  of  the 
mountain,  arrived  at  the  bottom  piecemeal.  '  The  larger  one  is  safe 
onboard.'  pp.  107 — 110. 

Unfortunately,  this  has  again  been  broken  in  its  way  to 
England,  and  tne  largest  fragment  is  now  only  four  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  rather  more  than  one  hundred  weight. 

At  Assouan  (Syeue)  Caiptains  Irby  and  Mangles  visited  the 
ancient  granite  quarries.  They  found  in  one  part,  an  immense 
granite  basin,  17  feet  long  by  7  wide  and  3  deep,  hewn  out  ia 
the  rough,  and  narrower  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top :  for 
what  purpose  it  was  intended,  it  is  hard  to  conjecture ;  not,  we 
should  imagine, '  for  a  bath,'  with  the  Nile  so  near  at  hand. 

*  Here,'  they  add,  *  we  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the  manner 
in  which  the  ancients  used  to  cut  the  prodigious  masses  which  one 
meets  with  throughout  Eg^pt.  It  appears  thai,  when  they  wanted  to 
detach  a  mass,  they  cut  nicnes  in  a  right  line  throughout  the  piece 
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tbey  intended  removing :  these  niches  were  about  two  feet  apart,  five 
or  SIX  inches  long,  and  about  three  deep  by  two  and  a  half  broad. 
As  soon  as  they  ivere  finished,  the  block  was  separated  by  some  vio- 
lent blow  or  concussion.  We  met  in  all  directions^  specimens  of  the 
progress  of  then:  work :  some  masses  were  but  half  detached,  others 
wholly  separated ;  here  we  saw  an  obelisk  in  the  rough,  and  there  a 
column.  The  whole  was  an  interesting  scene.  The  ancient  road, 
regularly  paved  with  granite,  is  still  plainly  to  be  seen,  though  the 
sand  covers  a  great  part.  In  the  vacancies  between  the  hills  are 
causeways,  some  of  considerable  length,  to  connect  the  elevated 

§arts  one  with  the  other,  and  thus  keep  a  communication  open  with 
be  several  quarries ;  all  these  roads  leading  to  two  principal  ones, 
which  conduct  to  Assouan.'  pp.  119,  tiX). 

All  interesting  question  snggests  itself.  Who  were  the  origi- 
nal workers  of  these  stupendous  quarries  ?  A  column  found 
here  by  Mr.  Belzoni,  bears  an  inscription  to  this  eflTect ;  tJiat,  in 
the  reigns  of  the  Emperors  Severus  and  Caracalla,  nine  quarries 
were  discovered  in  this  mountain,  and  a  vast  number  of  statues 
and  columns  taken  out  of  them  by  Aquila  prefect  of  Egypt* 
It  excites  considerable  scepticism  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
high  degree  of  native  art  among  the  Egyptians,  that,  in  so 
B^any  instances,  we  can  trace  their  monuments  to  foreign  con- 
querors. The  strongest  proof  of  antiquity  in  any  of  these 
worics,  is  the  unscientific  rudeness  betrayed  in  them.  For 
instance^  when  we  find  their  architects  introducing  the Jfgufe  of 
Ae  arch,  but  ignorant  of  the  principle  of  its  construction,  we 
have  data  of  an  unequivocal  kind  for  assigning  to  works  in 
which  such  proofs  of  ignorance  occur,  a  remote  origin. 

At  Arabat  Matfooner,  about  six  miles  inland,  an  excavation 
has  been  lately  made  in  search  of  a  temple  described  by  Ha- 
milton, which  has  been  covered  with  sand  within  the  last 
twenty  years. 

*  You  will  hardly  imagine/  says  Sir  F.  H.«  '  that  they  are  looking 
for  a  building,  over  part  of  the  roof  of  which  I  paced  fifty-four  long 
steps,  on  stones  that  have  never  yet  been  displaced,  though  there  are 
signs  of  destruction  at  either  end.  This  roof  alone  occupies  nearly 
as  much  space  as  the  neighbouring  village.  Some  small  chambers  in 
•  which  the  colour  of  the  painting  is  so  well  preserved,  that  doubts  im- 
mecUately  arise  as  to  the  length  of  time  that  it  has  been  done — the 
best  works  even  of  the  Venetian  school  betray  their  age,  but  the 
colours  here,  which  we  are  told  were  in  existence  two  thoosand  years 
before  the  time  of  Titian,  are  at  this  moment  as  fresh  as  if  they  had 
not  been  laid  on  an  hour — arched  chambers  thirty-three  feet  in  length, 
the  ceiling,  and  probably  the  sides,  covered  with  hieroglyphics  as 
carefully  as  we  should  paper  a  room,  nearly  choke  full  of  sand — the 
stones  of  which  this  tabric  is  built,  measure  in  some  cases  above 
twenty-two  feet  in  length  ;  the  span  of  the  arch  is  cut  in  a  single  stone ; 
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a  portico  is  still  tkible,  toart  of  the  roof  hu  tried  to  fiedl  in,  but  is 
preveDted  by  the  sand — here  &lso  are  chambers  innumerable— each 
indiTidttal  part  is  of  exquisite  workmanship,  but  badlj  pat  together—* 
great  labour  and  irregularity.  Perhaps  the  object  most  remarkable 
at  this  place  is  a  chamber  (or  set  of  chambers)  in  which  the  Egyp- 
tians have  attempted  to  build  an  arcb —  it  affords  at  once  a  proof  of 
their  intention  and  their  inability.  The  span  of  the  arch  is  cut  in  tvoo 
stones,  each  of  which  bears  an  equal  segment  of  the  circle:  these 
placed  together  would  naturdly  have  fallen — they  are  upheld  by  a 
pillar  placed  at  the  point  of  contact.  It  has  been  doubted  whether 
the  Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  the  principle  of  the  arch ;  that 
they  were  not  at  the  time  of  biMlding  this,  is  evident ;  and  it  may  be 
oresamed  that  they  never  were  so,  because  they  did  not  dislike  ardies,' 
but  have  firequently  cut  them  where  sufficient  space  has  been  afibrded 
by  the  live  rock^  and,  because  that  in  every  artificial  roof  they  have 
been  obliged  to  put  a  prop  to  support  each  stone,,  and  hence  the  num^ 
ber  of  pillars  in  the  temples.  If  those  who  raised  the  Pyramids,  and 
built  Thebes,  and  elevated  the  obelisks  of  Lougsor,  nad  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  principle  of  the  arch,  they  would  have  thrown 
bridges  across  the  Kile,  and  have  erected  to  Isis  and  Osiris,  domes 
more  magnificent  than  those  of  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's.' 

pp.  110-^12. 

Of  the  three  distindt  descriptions  of  monuments  found  m 
this  most  interesting  country, — the  excavation^,  the  pyramids, 
and  the  temples,  the  first,  which  bear  the  closest  affinity  to  the 
Hindoo  temples,  are  identified  with  polytheism,  serpent- wor- 
ship, priestcraft,  and  hieroglyphics.  We  apprehend  that  they 
are  of  extremely  various  dates  :  the  best  voucner  for  their  anti- 
quity is  Ezek.  viii.  8.  The  pyramids  are,  in  all  probability,  ike 
memorials  of  a  foreign  dynasty;  they  appear  disconnected 
with  idol  worship,  or  with  the  priestcraft  of  the  Egyptian 
literati,  and  are  probably  older  than  at  least  the  more  elaborate 
excavations.  For  it  seems  scarcely  credible,  that  the  cost  and 
trouble  of  rearing  these  brick  mountains  for  royal  sepulchres^ 
should  have  been  incurred  after  the  fashion  had  been  set  of  the 
more  c(unmodious  and  elegant  mode  of  turning  a  mountain 
into  a  necropolis.  To  these  a  date  has  been  with  plausibility 
assigned,  extending  from  1050  to  800  B.C.  The  temples  we 
may  safely  refer  to  a  more  modem  era.  Many  of  them  bear 
tJi^  date  of  the  Greek  sovereigns ;  and  others  have  been  re- 
paired, if  not  constructed  by  the  Romans.  With  regard  to 
these  eranite  qnuarries,  we  should  suspect  that  foreign  artists 
were  the  first  wno  worked  them ;  not  tne  aboriginal  l^yptians. 
'  I  confess,'  says  Captain  Mangles, '  I  was  much  perplexed  to 
'  think  how  the  Egyptians  could  have  cut,  hollowed,  and  po* 
'  lished  such  immense  blocks  of  stone  without  the  use  of  iron, 
*  a  metal  they  are  said  to  have  been  ignorant  of;  the  niches. 
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^  therefore,  which  I  mentioned  above^  must  have  been  cut,  if 
not  with  iron,  with  brass/    But  this  explanation  rests  on 
mere  conjecture :  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  na- 
tion ignorant  of  iron,  could  not  have  supplied  the  artificers. 

*  We  examined/  it  is  added^  '  the  construction  of  numerous 
'  mummy  cases,  and  boxes  containing  the  sacred  emblems  of 
'  the  Egyptians ;  they  were   invariably  fastened  with  wooden 

*  pegs,  no  nail  of  any  description  being  visible.' 

In  their  researches  throughout  the  hundred-gated  city.  Cap- 
tains Irby  aud  Mangles  looked  in  vain  for  the  remains  of  either 
walls  or  gates.    They  suggest  it  as  by  no  means  improbable, 

*  that  it  was  the  numerous  porticos,  pylons,  &c.  of  the  Thebaa 

*  temples,  that  gave  to  her  the  boasted  reputation  of  a  hun- 

*  drea  gates/  rather  than  any  outlets  to  the  city  that  ever 
existed.  A  characteristic  specimen  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
French  savans,  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  circular 
astronomical  table  found  on  the  cieling  of  the  Temple  of  Isis 
at  Tentyra,— '  a  monument  of  the  same  kind  as  the  Isiac  table 
'  at  Turin.* 

*  It  was  in  the  cieling  of  the  other  half  of  this  chamber,  that  Mr. 
Ruppell  discovered  a  complete  lunar  system,  which  had  totally 
escaped  Denon  and  all  the  French  savans.  Mr.  R.  took  an  exact  copy 
of  this  interesting  tablet,  clearly  making  it  to  contain  twelve  moons 
and  a  bit  of  another,  which  no  doubt  was  meant  for  the  odd  five  days, 
as  the  twelve  make  tiiree  hundred  and  sixty.  As  this  throws  an  ad- 
ditional light  on  the  Egyptian  mode  of  calculating  the  year,  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  interest,  and  reflects  the  more  credit  on  Mr.  Rup- 
pell, as  so  many  travellers  have  examined  this  chamber,  and  this  cir- 
cumstanc^never  occurred  to  them.  In  the  great  French  work,  theu 
have  put  dawn  fourteen  or  ff teen  moons^  newer  having  taken  the  trouble 
to  count  them.*  p.  152. 

We  must  take  leave  of  Egypt,  and,  for  the  present,  of  Sir 
Frederick  Henniker,  who  bids  adieu  to  '  the  least  romantic  but 
'  most  useful  of  rivers,'  as  he  terms  the  Nile,  seemingly  in  a  fit 
of  ennui  and  satiety.  *  There  is,'  he  says, '  scarcely  one  spot 
'  on  its  banks  that  would  attract  the  attention  of  an  artist,  nor 

*  an  object  of  antiquity  comparable  to  the  Parthenon  and  Coli- 
'  sseum,' — notwithstanding  that  he  was  lost  in  admiration  at 
Dendera,  confessing  that  very  few  buildings  afford  as  much 
delight  as  its  temple,  and  still  more  enraptured  at  Ebsambal. 
The  disparaging  and  iildeed  unsuitable  comparison  did  not 
then  occur  to  him.  But  now,  Egypt  is  a  bore,  and  the  plague  is 
beginning  to  shew  itself  at  Cairo,  which  naturally  enough  in- 
creases our  Baronet's  eagerness  to  make  his  escape.  He  accepts 
the  offer  of  a  passage  to  Tor  in  his  way  to  Mount  oinai.  Very  op-- 
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posite  is  the  feeling  with  regard  to  Egypt,  expressed  by  Capt. 
Mangles. 

*  Certainly,  to  an  amateur  of  the  picturesque,  the  ruins  of  Syria 
must  have  a  decided  advantage  over  those  of  Egypt,  where  an  arid 
climate  prevents  the  appearance  of  the  least  spot  of  verdure  on  a 
niin^  fabric,  be  it  ever  so  old.  The  traveller  is»  however,  highly 
recompensed  for  this  deficiency,  by  the  comparatively  high  state  of  ore^ 
servation  in  which  he  finds  the  Egyptian  monuments,  notwithstanding 
their  superior  antiquity ;  and  I  really  believe  that  he  who  has  once 
seen  Egypt,  will  never  feel  equally  interested  in  any  other  country. 
It  is  this  deling  that  has  brought  Mr.  Bankes  back  to  the  Nile,  after 
having  explored  Greece,  Asia  Mioor,  and  the  Archipelago ;  and  he 
is  now  gone  a  second  time  to  Thebes.'  p.  182. 

Palestine  has  little  to  offer  to  the  traveller  in  the  shape  of 
ancient  monuments :  the  interest  of  the  country  rests  almost 
entirely  on  historical  associations.    The  slow  hand  of  Time  has 
been  anticipated  by  the  devastations  of  holy  and  unholy  wars, 
and  Crusaders  have  committed  scarcely  less  ravages  than  the 
Moslems.     Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  left  Cairo  on  the  1st  of 
October  1817  ;  their  plan  was,  to  cross  the  desert  on  camels  to 
Gaza,  to  visit  the  whole  sea-coast  up  to  Latachia,  and  thence 
to  cross  the  mountains  to  Aleppo.    The  Letter  which  details 
this  route,  contains  the  least  novelty  of  information.    The 
country  between  Gaza  and  Jaffa  has  been  fully  described  in 
the  works  of  Dr.  Richardson  and  Ali  Bey.     Between  Jaffa  and 
Tyre,  the  coast  presents  few  stations  of  remarkable  interest, 
and  Pococke,  Maundrell,  Clarke,  and  Buckingham,  have  left 
little  to  be  supplied  with  respect  to  these.    The  sites  of  some 
ancient  towns  still  remain  to  be  identified ;  in  particular,  thos6 
of  Eleutheropolis,  Ekron,  Apollonica,  Antipatris,  and  Anther 
don.    But  we  find  nothing  in  the  present  volume,  adapted  to 
throw  much  fresh  light  on  the  topography  of  this  part  of  Pales- 
tine. 

Our  fellow-travellers  proceeded  aloiig  the  coast  as  high  as 
Tripoli,  which  th^y  reached  on  the  18th  day  after  leaving  Gaza. 
They  describe  it  as  the  neatest  town  they  had  seen  in  Syria : 
it  is  seated  ^t  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  at  some  distance  from 
the  searshore.  The  port,  an  indifferent  one,  is  nearly  an  hour's 
distance  from  the  town,  and  all  the  way  there  are  square 
towers,  apparently  of  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  The  village  of 
Eden,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  are  the  representatives 
of  the  ancient  Ceaars,  is  about  ten  hours  from  Tripoli :  it  is 
'  delightfully  situated,  by  the  side  of  a  rich  and  highly  culti* 
'  vated  valley,'  and  contains  between  four  and  five  hundred 
families,  who  annually  descend,  hbwever,  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  to  a  village  only  an  hour's  distance  from  Tripoli,  to  pre- 
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Tent  their  bein^  imprisoned  in  their  mountain  home  by  the 
snows.  Eden  is  still  called  by  the  natives  Aden.  We  tran- 
scribe the  account  of  our  Author's  visit  to  the  Cedars. 

<  Eariy  oo  Friday  morntng,  we  set  out  by  moonlight  fer  the  Cedariy 
•id  arrived  a  litde  after  day4ight.  The  ascent  from  Eden  u  but 
Uttie ;  the  distance*  allovring  for  the  windings  of  the  road,  whi^  Is 
mary  rugged*  and  pastes  over  occasional  hill  and  dale,  may  be  about 
fine  Miles*  Oo  the  right,  higher  up  the  mountain,  is  a  larger  and 
deeper  vak  than  that  of  Eden,  with  the  village  of  Beshiri  in  the  bo(- 
tfimkv  tjib  valley  is  very  rich  and  picturesque,  it  is  surrounded  by 
iefty  JMSiibtainSy  and  is  watered  by  a  winding  stream.  It  reminded  us 
of  the  vafe  of  Uie  Dive  in  Savoy,  and  its  **  Pont  de  Chevres.''  The 
famous  Cedars  of  Lebanon  are  situated  on  a  small  eminence,  in  a 
valley  at  the  foot  of  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain.  The  land  on 
the  mountain's  side  has  a  sterile  aspect,  and  the  trees  are  remarkable 
by  being  altogether  in  one  clump.  From  this  spot*  the  Cedars  are 
Ike  onfy  trees  to  be  seen  in  Lebanon.  There  may  be  about  fifty  of - 
them,  but  theic  present  appearance  ill  corresponds  to  the  character 
given  of  them  in  Scripture.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  one  tree 
among  the  whole,  which  had  much  merit,  either  for  dimensions  or 
beauty ;  the  largest  among  them  would  appear  to  be  the  junction  of 
four  or  five  trunks  in  one  tree.  According  to  MaundrelJ^  this  is 
twelve  yards  in  girth ;  but  we  are  much  more  inclined  to  agree  with 
Volney  than  with  Maundrell,  in  the  description  which  these  travellers 
have  respectively  given  of  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon.  Numerous  names 
carved  on  the  trunks  of  the  greater  trees,  some  of  which  are  as  far 
back  as  1640,  bear  testimony  to  the  curiosity  of  individuals  to  visit 
this  interesting  spot,  which  is  nearly  surrounded  by  the  barren  chain 
of  Lebanon,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  of  about  thirty  miles  cir- 
cuit, the  opening  being  towards  the  sea.  We  thought  the  tout  en* 
mmik  more  represented  the  Apennines  at  the  back  of  Genoa,  than 
any  other  mountain  scenery  we  liad  witnessed.'  pp.  209, 10. 

We  must  confess  that  we  are  somewhat  surprised  at  the  re^ 
spectful  reference  made  to  Volney  *s  authority  in  more  than  one 
instance  by  these  gentlemen ;  a  traveller  whose  veracity  is  as 
auspicious  as  his  accuracy.  In  the  present  instance,  we  are  led 
to  suspect  that  the  Writer  speaks  from  a  very  vague  recollec- 
tion of  the  description  given  by  either  Volney  or  Maundrell. 
The  former  contents  himself  with  a  sneer  at  the  boasted  cedars 
— 'fottr  or  Jive  large  trees,  the  only  ones  remaining,  and  which 

•  have  nothing  in  them  particular,  are  not  worth/  he  says, '  the 

♦  trouble  you  must  take  in  climbing  the  precipices  which  lead  to 

*  them.'  This  misrepresentation  is  in  direct  disagreement  with 
the  account  given  by  the  present  Travellers.    Maundrell  says  : 

*  The  noble  trees  grow  amongst  the  snow  near  the  highest  part 
*'  of  Lebanon,  and  are  remarkable  as  well  for  their  own  age  and 
<  largeness,  as  for  those  frequent  allusions  made  to  them  in  tlie 
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'  word  of  God.  Here  are  some  of  them  very  old,  and  of  t  pror 
^  digious  bulk,  and  others  younger  of  a  smaller  size.  Of  tlie 
'  former  I  could  reckon  up  only  sixteen,  and  the  latter  are  very 
'  numerous.  I  measured  one  of  the  largest,  and  found  it  twelve 
'  yards  sixth  inches  in  girth,  and  yet  sound,  and  thir^-seveii 
'yards  in  the  spread  of  its  boughs.  At  above  five  or  six  yanis 
'  hoia  the  ground,  it  was  divided  into  five  limbs,  each  of  whick 
'  was  equal  to  a  great  tree/  This  was  in  1696.  Pococke,  one 
of  the  most  learned  and  accurate  travellers,  describes  them  (in 
1738)  with  greater  minuteness.  'The  cedars,' he  says,  ■  form 
a  grove  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  which  consists  of  some 
large  cedars  th^t  are  near  to  one  another,  a  great  ntimber  of 
young  cedars,  and  some  pines.  The  great  cedars,  at  some 
distance,  look  like  very  large  spreading  oaks  ;  the  bodies,  of 
the  trees  are  short,  dividing  at  bottom  into  three  or  four,  somi^ 
of  which  growing  up  together  for  about  ten  feet,  appear  sob^ 
thing  like  those  Gothic  columns  which  seem  to  be  composed 
of  several  pillars.  Higher  up  they  begin  to  spread  horizo^r 
tally.  One  that  had  the  roundest  body,  though  not  the  larg« 
est,  measured  24  feet  in  circumference;  and  another,  with  a 
sort  of  triple  body  as  described  above,  and  of  a  triangular 
figure,  measured  12  feet  on  each  side.  The  young  cedars  af^ 
not  easily  known  from  pines  :  I  observed  they  bear  a  greater 

auantity  of  fruit  than  the  large  one^.  The  wood  does  qq^ 
ifier  from  white  deal  in  appearance,  nor  does  it  seem  to  hp 
harder :  it  has  a  fine  smell,  but  not  so  fragrant  as  the  juniper 
of  America,  which  is  commonly  called  Cedar;  and  it  also 
falls  short  of  it  in  beauty.  I  took  a  piece  of  the  wood  from 
a  great  tree  that  was  blown  down  by  tne  wind,  and  left  HbMXU 
to  rot :  there  ^te  fifteen  large  ones  standing.'  This  fallen  txe% 
makes  up  precisely  Maundrell's  sixteen,  which  shews  the  aocMr 
racy  of  that  most  honest  Traveller.  '  I  observed,'  adds  Po« 
cocke,  *  that  cypress  are  the  only  trees  that  grow  towards  the 
'  top,  which,  l>eine  nipped  by  the  cold,  do  not  grow'spirally^ 
*'  but  like  small  oaks  ;  and  it  may  be  concluded  that  this  tree 
'  bears  cold  better  than  any  other*.'  Possibly,  the  trees  iu 
question  are  of  the  species  of  cypress  termed  white  cedar  fCu" 
pressus  thyoidesj  or  Arbor- vitse-leaved  cypres^.  Some  specj^^ 
of  cypress,  according  to  Pliny,  was  indigenous  to  Mount  Idf^ 
and  grew  oh  its  highest  point,  though  covered  with  snoiy ;  ^4 
some  of  the  mountains  in  Persia  are  covered  with  cypire99 
trees.  The  cedars  grow  in  a  plain  between  the  highest  parts 
of  Mount  Lebanon,  on  which  the  cypress,  it  seems,  is  found. 


•^  A  Description  of  the  East,''  &c.  B.  II.  c.  5. 
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It  is  strange  that  no  other  traveller  should  have  noticed  this ; 
especially  as  the  apocryphal  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  is  a  suffi- 
cient voucher  for  the  fact  that  both  species  were  indigenous  to 
these  parts  :  '*  I  was  exalted  like  a  cedar  in  Libanus,  and  as  a 
"  cypress-tree  upon  the  mountains  of  Hermon.**  (ch.  xiciv.  IS.) 
Mr.  Jolliffe,  who  visited  them  in  1817,  describes  the  trees  as 
spread  over  a  knoll  of  between  three  and  four  acres  at  a  place 
called  y^rese*.  Mr.  Kinneir,  who  visited  them  in  1813,  says: 
'  The  once  celebrated  cedars  are  now  only  to  be  found  in  one 
*  particular  spot  of  the  great  mountainous  range  which  bears 
'  the  name  of  Libanus,  and  that  in  so  scanty  a  number  as  not 
'  to  exceed  four  or  Jive  hundred.f  Burckhardt  thus  describes 
them  in  1810. 

<  They  stand  on  uneven  groundy  and  form  a  small  wood*  Of  the 
oldest  and  best  looking  trees,  I  counted  eleven  or  twelve  ;  twenty-five 
were  very  large  ones ;  about  fifty  of  middling  size ;  and  more  than 
three  hundred  smaller  and  young  ones.  The  oldest  trees  are  distin- 
guished by  having  the  foliage  and  small  branches  at  the  top  only,  and 
hy  four,  five,  or  even  seven  trunks  springing  from  one  base.  The 
branches  and  foliage  of  the  other  were  lower,  but  I  saw  none  whose 
leaves  touched  the  ground,  like  those  in  Kew  Gardens.  The  trunks 
o£  the  old  trees  are  covered  with  the  names  of  travellers  and  other 
persons  who  have  visited  them.  1  saw  a  date  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  trunks  of  the  oldest  trees  seem  to  be  auite  dead ;  the 
wood  is  of  a  gray  tint.  I  took  off  a  piece  of  one  of  tnera,  but  it  was 
afterwards  stolen.'    *<  Travels  in  Syria."  p.  19. 

Lastly,  Dr.  Richardson,  in  1818,  thus  describes  the  spot. 

<  From  the  towering  height  of  this  snow-covered  mountain,  we 
beheld  the  sea  with  clouds  hanging  over  it ;  the  irregular  mountain 
foreground,  that  concealed  the  plains  of  Tripoli,  and  seemed  to  stretch 
on  to  the  ocean ;  the  delightful  village  of  Eden  and  numerous  other 
villages  that  covered  the  sides,  or  occupied  the  base,  of  a  deep  and 
fertile  ravine,  with  a  profusion  of  walnut  and  mulberry  trees ;  all  of 
which,  seen  from  the  summit  of  the  far-famed  Lebanon,  formed  a 
most  enchanting  prospect,  which  we  quit  with  reluctance.  The 
descent  is  rather  precipitous,  and  winds,  by  a  long  circuitous  direction, 
down  the  side  of  the  mountain.  In  a  few  minutes  we  came  iu  sight 
of  the  far-famed  cedars  that  lay  down  before  us  on  our  right.  The 
natives  call  them  Arselib4n.  At  first,  they  appeared  like  a  dark  spot 
on  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  afterwards  like  a  clump  of  dwarfish 
shrubs  that  possessed  neither  dignity  nor  beauty,  nor  any  thing  that 
entitled  them  to  a  visit,  but  the  name.    In  about  an  hour  and  a  half 


♦  Eclectic  Review.  Vol.  XIII.  p.  170. 
t  •«  Journey  through  Asia  Minor."  p.  172. 
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we  reached  them.  They  ^re  large>  and  tally  and  beautifuU  the  most 
pictiire8<|ue  productiopB  of  the  vegetable  world  that  we  had  seea. 
There  are  ia  this  dump  two  generations  of  trees ;  the  oldest  are 
large  and  massy,  rearing  their  heads  to  an  enormous  height,  and 
spi^ading  their  branches  afar.  We  measured  one  of  Uiem,  which  we 
mterwards  saw  was  not  the  largest  in  the  dump,  and  found  it  thirty- 
two  feet  in  circumference.  Seven  of  these  trees  have  a  particularly 
ancient  appearance ;  the  rest  are  younger,  but  equally  tall,  though, 
for  want  of  space,  their  branches  are  not  so  spreading.  The  clump  is 
to  small,  that  a  person  may  walk  round  it  in  half  an  hour.  The  old 
cedars  are  not  found  in  any  other  part  of  Lebanon*  Young  trees 
are  occasionally  met  with;  they  are  very  productive,  and  cast  many 
se^ds  annually.'  Travels  a/qng  the  Mediterranean.  Vol.  II.  pp.  512, 13. 

It  seems  from  this  account,  that,  of  the  sixteen  patriarchs 
mentioned  by  Maundrell  and  Pococke,  seven  only  survive ; 
and  probably,  in  less  than  a  century,  not  one  of  these  sylvau 
monuments  will  be  standing.    Volney,  it  is  charitable  to  sup- 

fose«  saw  them  only  from  a  great  distance,  when  they  might 
ave  the  appearance  he  descnbes,  as  they  had  at  first  to  Dr. 
Richardson :  one  would  think  he  could  not  have  visited  the 
spot.  For  the  representation  given  by  Captain  Mangles,  we 
<:annot  account ;  it  is  so  incorrect  in  many  respects,  and  the 
reference  to  Volney  casts  suspicion  on  the  whole.  Of  one 
thing  we  can  assure  these  gentlemen,  that  the  Eden  of  Leba- 
non,  though,  in  all  probability,  the  same  that  is  referred  to  by 
Esekiel,  (ch.  xxxi.  8,  9.)  is  not  the  same  Eden  as  that  from 
which  our  first  parents  were  expelled. 

We  have  possibly  bestowed  more  than  proportionate  atten- 
tion on  this  subject ;  for,  after  all,  the  only  fact  of  any  import- 
ance in  connexion  with  Scripture  illustration,  is  that  of  the 
cedar*s  being  indigenous  to  the  mountains  of  Lebanon.  This 
being  incontestible,  whether  the  cedars  at  present  to  be  found 
there  are  older  or  younger,  is  a  point  of  little  moment.  No 
ooe  imagines,  we  presume,  that  there  is  any  thing  miraculous 
in  their  preservation,  or  that  these  old  cedars  were  standing  ia 
King  Solomon's  days.  The  oldest  cedars  in  this  kingdom 
date  not  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  back  :  they  are  sup- 
posed to  reach  their  maturity  in  less  than  three  centuries. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  mountains  of  Libanus  were 
formerly  clothed  with  far  nobler  specimens  of  this  majestic  tree 
than  any  which  are  at  present  to  be  seen  there.  "But  now, 
'*  Bashan  languisheth,  and  Carmel,  and  the  flower  of  Lebanon 
^  languisheth.  The  ax  has  been  busy  there  during  nearly 
^ree  thousand  years,  and  the  torch  of  war  has  made  still 
;vider  desolation.  As  a  specimen  of  the  discrepancies  in,tra- 
rellers'  stories,  the  differing  accounts  are  not  a  little  curious. 

Vol.  XXL  N.S.  C 
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Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  visited  Balbec,  and  -then  retanied 
to  Tripbli,  whence  they  started  for  Aleppo.  They  passed 
through  Latachia,  the  ancient  Laodicea,  wnere  there  appear  to 
be  some  interesting  antiquities,  and  in  the  neighbourhooa  some 
sepulchral  caves;  but,  'as  they  have  no  paintings/  say  our 
Travellers,  '  we  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  visit  them/  A 
strange  reason,  were  it  not  that  they  were  fresh  from  Nubia. 
Here  again  we  are  provokingly  referred  to  the  romancing 
Frenchman  for  further  information..  The  banks  of  the  Orontes 
are  described  as  far  exceeding  in  beauty,  the  expectation  of 
the  Travellers, 

*  We  now  began  to  follow  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  were  astonished 
at  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  far  surpassing  any  thing  we  expected  to 
see  in  Syria,  and  indeed,  any  thing  we  had  witnessed  even  in  Switzer- 
land,  though  we  walked  nine  hundred  miles  in  that  country,  and  saw 
most  of  its  beauty.    The  river,  from  the  time  we  began  to  trace  i^ 
banks,  ran  continually  between  two  high  hills,  winding  and  turoing 
incessantly  :  at  times  the  road  led  along  precipices  in  the  rocks,  look- 
ing down  perpendiculdrly  on  the  river.    The  luxuriant  variety  af 
foliage  was  prodigious,  and  the  rich  green  myrtle,  which  was  verv 
plentiful,  contrasted  with  the  colour  of  the  road,  the  soil  of  which 
was  a  dark   red  gravel,  made  us  imagine  we  were  riding  throuefa 
pleasure-grounds.    The  laurel,  laurestmus,  bay-tree,  fig-tree,  inid 
'▼ine»  plane-tree,    English  sycamore,    arbutus,    both  common   and 
andrachne,  dwarf  oak,  &c.  were  scattered  in  all  directions.    At  thnes 
.the  road  was  overhung  with  rocks  covered  with  ivy ;  the  mouths  of 
caverns  also  presented  themselves,  and  gave  a  wildness  to  ihesoeoe; 
and  the  perpendicular  cli&  jutted  into  the  river  upwards  of  three 
hundred  feet  high,  forming  corners  round  which  the  waters  ran  in  a 
most  romantic  manner.    We  descended  at  times  into  plains  cultivated 
with  mulberry  plantations  and  vines,  and  prettily  studded  with  pic- 
turesque cottages.    The  occasional  shallows  of  the  river  keeping  up 
a  perpetual  roaring,  completed  the  beauty  of  this  scene,  whicn  lastd 
about  two  hours,  when  we  entered  the  plain  of  Suadeah  ( Seleada,) 
where  the  river  becomes  of  a  greater  breadth,  and  runs  in  as  straight 
a  line  as  a  canal.'  pp.  225,  6. 

The  Authors  express  their  regret  at  not  having  been  able  to 
visit  the  ruins  of  the  city  and  groves  of  Daphne,  for  want  of  a 
guide,  which  it  was  impossible  to  procure.    Pococke  says: 
'  The  place  called  Battelma,  about  five  miles  south  of  Antioch, 
'  must  have  been  Daphne,  about  which  there  are  several  foua- 
'  tains  :  the  palace  of  Daphne  is  placed,  in  the  Jerusalem  Itine- 
*  rary,  five  miles  from  Antioch  in  the  way  to  Latachia.'    Bat- 
telma, our  Travellers  do  not  mention  :  they  probably  left  it  ta 
their  right,  as  Pococke  mentions  a  road  different  firom  thsyt 
which  he  took,  which  goes  over  the  eastern  side  of  Mooql 
Cassius,  and  to  the  west  of  a  village  called  Ordou,  and  soon 
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after  joins  the  other  road.  If  Pococka's  Ordou  be  Gaptaia 
M.'s  Lourdeep  (no  violent  conjecture.)  this  must  have  been  their 
route.  At  Aleppo,  they  found  Mr.  Bankes,  then  on  his  way  to 
re  visit  Nubia.  He  paid  our  Travellers  the  compliment  to 
say,  he  wished  they  might  travel  together,  '  as  he  hetffd  we 
'  were  the  only  travellers  he  had  met  with,  who  go  after  is 
'  method.'  What  this  method  is,  we  regret  that  our  Authors 
have  not  thought  proper  to  explain.  They  had  entertained  an 
idea  of  visiting  Bagdad  and  Babylon,  as  had  Mr.  Bankes ;  but 
a  letter  shewn  them  by  the  Dutch  consul,  assured  them  that 

*  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  be  seen'  there,  and,  strange  to 
say,  on  this  assurance,  they  contentedly  gave  up  the  plan. 
There  are  not  paintings,  or  temples,  or  pyramids,  assuredly ;  yet, 
we  should  have  imagined  that  Mr.  Bankes  might  have  found 
work  there,  and  that  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  had  been  worth 
seeing. 

At  Hamahy  they  witnessed  a  melancholy  scene,  a  specimen 
of  the  Turkish  slave-trade.  Eleven  Georgian  ffirls,  the  remnant 
of  between  forty  and  fifty  who  had  been  Vidnapped,  were 
brought  in  to  be  sold  to  such  wealthy  Turks  as  coula  afford  to 
bid  high  enough.  They  were  mostly  between  fifteen  and 
twenty  yeara  of  age;  two  were  about  twelve  ;  '  all  exceedingly 

*  pretty,  i^ith  black  sparkling  eyes,  rosy  cheeks,  long  blade 
'  nair,  and  very  fair  complexion,  giving  a  very  strong  contra- 
'  diction  to  what  Volney  writes  of  the  Georgian  and  Circassian 
'  women/  One  of  these  poor  girls  had  no  lower  a  price  put 
■pen.  her  than  £252.  '  They  were  all  taken  out  four  different 
'  times,  and  conducted  through  the  town  to  the  rich  Turkish 
'  houses,  to  be  viewed  and  bid  for,  the  same  as  any  other  mer- 
'  cbandise.*  In  this  manner,  they  had  been  exposed  for  sale 
St  all  the  principal  towns  as  they  came  along ;  they  had  been 
^tttoducted  on  noraeback,  but  their  diet  was  of  a  piece  with 
tfieir  brutal  treiitment  in  other  respects.  They  were  now 
lestined  for  Damascus. 

Palmyra,  our  Travellera  represent  as  much  less  worth  seeing 
than  Balbec,  and  altogether  '  hardly  worthy  of  the  time,  ex- 
pense, anxiety^  and  fatiguing  journey  through  the  wilderness,' 
they  had  incurred  in  order  to  visit  it.  The  plates  of  Wood 
tod  Dawkins,  diey  complain, '  have  done  but  too  much  justice  to 
he  originals.' 

•  Great  was  our  d&Kqi^HitnieQti  when,  on  a  minute  examination, 
re  found  that  there  was  ndl  a  single  column,  pediment,  architrave, 
lortaly  friese,  or  any  architectural  remnant  worthy  of  admiration. 
(Tone  of  the  columns  iexcee^H^  in  diameter  four  feet,  or  in  height 
iirty  feet.  Taken  as  a  tout]ensemblef  these  ruins  are  certainly  more 
emarkable,  by  reason  of'tbeir  extent,  (being  nearly  a  mfle  and  a 
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bidf  in  lengthy)  than  any  we  have  witnes0ed;  and,  exelusive  of  die 
Arab  TiUaffe  of  Tadmor,  which  occupies  the  peristyle  court  of  the 
Temple  of  the  San,  and  the  Turkish  burying-piace*  there  are  no  ob- 
atructions  whatever  to  the  antiquities.  Take  any  part  of  the  ruins 
separately,  and  they  excite  but  little  interest.'  p.  270. 

The  tombs,  however,  were  found  very  interesting,  and  dif- 
fered in  their  construction  from  any  ihin^  they  had  seen,  eon- 
sisting  of  a  number  of  square  towers^  three,  four,  and  five 
stories  high. 

<  There  are  ffenerallV  five  sepulchral  chambers  one  over  the  other,, 
and  on  each  side  are  eight  recesses,  each  divided  into  four  or  five 
parts  for  the  reception  of  corpses ;  the  lower  chamber,  in  some  in- 
aiances,  fronts  an  excavation  m  the  side  of  the  hill  contiguous  to  it. 
The  best  of  these  lower  apartments  which  we  saw  are  very  handsome, 
the  sides  being  ornamented  with  sculpture  and  fhited  Corinthian  pi» 
lasters,  though  the  walls  were  plain  white  stucco,  without  any  fieures 
or  emblenatical  representation.  The  cieling,  on  which  the  pamt  is 
still  very  perfect,  is  ornamented,  like  that  of  the  peristyle  court  of 
the  Temple  of  the  Sub  at  Baalbec,  with  the  heads  of  difierent 
heathen  deities,  and  disposed  in  diamond-shaped  divisions.  We  were 
much  interested  by  the  remains  of  some  of  the  mummies  and  mummy 
dothsi  which  appear  to  have  been  preserved  very  much  after  the 
manner  of  the  Egyptians,  only  that  toe  gum  had  lost  all  that  odour, 
resembling  frankincense,  which  we  noticed  in  Egypt.  We  found 
a  hand  in  tolerable  preservation.  But  after  all,  you  must  not 
imagine  that  these  sepulchres  are  in  any  way  so  interesting  as  those 
of  Egypt.  You  here  look  in  vain  for  those  beautiful  paintings,  &c. 
which  so  well  portray  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ancients.  We 
observed  the  marble mlding-doors,  still  ered^  of  some  of  the  grander 
tombs  situated  in  the  town  ;.  these  lattee  are  much  dilapidated :  the 
doors  were  carved  in  pannelst  but  ill  executed  and  unpolislied.?— We 
i^ee  with  Mr.  Bankes,  that  many  of  the  small  square  rows  of  columns 
which  Wood  and  Dawkins  suppose  to  have  inclosed  temples,  were  no 
other  than  the  open  court  of  private  edifices  which  inclosed  fouotains«'^ 

pp.  !27l,  2. 

For  an  aceount  of  Damascus,  we  are  briefly  referred  to 
Maundrell ;  a  good  exainple  for  travellers  who  have  really  no- 
thing new  to  tell  us.  From  Damascus,  Captains  Irby  and 
Mangles  proceeded  to  Jerusalem. 

At  Om  Keis  (or  Oom  Kais^  by  Mr.  Buckingham  supposed  to 
be  Oamala,  but  by  Mr.  Bankes,  as  well  a^  by  SeeUen,  eoi;i- 
oluded  to  be  Gadara,*  the  party  were  kio^y  received  by  the 


^  In  an  article  written  againtt  Mr.  Bockingham  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  No.  Hi.,  his  reaso^ns  for  supposing  Oomkais  to  be  Gamala, 
are  treated  with  haughty  contempt;  the  Koviewer  attributing  theia 
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Sbiekb  of  tke  natives,  who  inhabit  the  ancient  sepnlckres.    '  The 

*  tomb  we  lodged  in/  says  Capt.  M.,  '  was  capable  of  con- 
'  taining  between  twenty  and  thirty  people :  it  was  of  aa 
'  oblong  form ;  and  the  cattle.  Sec.  occupied  one  end,  while 

*  the  proprietor  and  his  family  lodged  in  the  other/  In  ex- 
ploring the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Scythopolis,  (Bisan,  Bethsan,) 
they  found  several  sculls  in  a  concealed  vomitory  of  the 
theatre,  in  one  of  which  '  a  viper  was  basking,  with  his 
'  body  twisted  between  the  eyes/  In  a  plain  to  the  west 
of  the  mined  modem  village  of  '  Tabathat  Fahkil/  th«iy 
noticed  the  ruins  of  a  square  building,  with  a  semi-circular 
end,  which  appears  to  have  been  surrounded  with  cplumus; 
and  on  the  East  and  South  sides  of  the  hill  are  considerable 
ruins  of  some  ancient  city  of  great  extent. 

*  The  situation  is  boautiiuly  being  on  the  side  of  a  ravine,  with  a 
pictureique  stream  ranning  at  the  bottom.  As  tkis  place  appears  to 
lie  at  ancient  as  the  ruins  of  Scytliopolis,  and  fiiU  two  thirds  of  ks 
•ake,  it  appears  uoaecountable  that  history  should  not  mention  a  place 
so  near  **  the  principal  city  of  the  Decapolis*'  (Gadara)  a^  this. is. 
We  searched  for  inscriptions,  but  id  vain.  The  ruins  of  a  fine 
temple  are  situated  near  the  wiater  side,  and  among  the  columns  are 
discovered  the  three  orders  of  architecture,  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corin- 
thian.—The  river  passing  to  the  South,  finally  communicates  with 
the  Jordan.'    p.  SCMk 


to  ^  obliquity  of  intellect,'  and  suppressing  Mr.  B.*s  arguments. 
D'Anville,  following  Pliny,  places  Gadara  on  the  Hieromax,  and 
says  that  it  is  now  called  Kedar.  From  Capt.  MangWs  account,  the 
site  m  question  is  at  some  distance  from  the  plain  of  the  Yarmaci^, 
and  between  Om  Keis  and  Kedar  there  seems  no  traceable  resem- 
blance. He  notices  '  a  small  ancient  site'  on  the  banks  of  tRe 
river,  but  says :  It  contains  *  nothing  of  interest :  the  map  marks  it 
Amatba.'  That  Oom  Kais  is  in  <*  tne  country  of  the  Gadarenes-," 
there  is  no  question.  Mr.  Buckingham  notices  the  circumstance, 
though  the  Reviewer  represents  him  as  ignorant  of  the  fact.  In  tlie 
opinion,  that  it  is  the  site  of  Gamala,  Mr.  B.  is  not  singular.  Burck- 
hardt  says,  '  I  am  doubtful  to  whst  ancient  citv  the  ruins  of  Om 
Keis  are  to  be  ascribed.'  On  which  his  Editor  has  this  note :  *  It 
was  probahijf  Gamala^  which  Josephus  describes  as  standing  upon 
a  mountain  bordered  by  precipices.'  Pliny  and  Jerome  are  both 
cited  as  authorities  for  the  differenl  position  of  Gadara.  The  former 
says:  Qadara  Hieromiaee prateHlmenie.  Jerome  describes  it  as 
wtrbs  tram  Jordanem  contra  Scytaapolin  et  Tiberiadem  ad  orientalem 
plagamf  sita  in  numtt  ad  cujus  radices  aqua  calida  erwunputU^  lalneis 
super  adificatis.  El  Hossn,  Mr.  Bankes's  Gamala,  Burkhardt  con- 
jectures  to  be  *  the  remains  of  Regaba  or  Argob.'  Amatha  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  Szalt.  M^y  not  Gadara  be,  after  all,  the  *  ancient 
site'  on  the  Yarmack  ? 
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Some  excavations  in  tbe  side  of  the  hills  at  a  short  distance 
are  supposed  to  be  the  necropolis  of  the  city.  It  is  a  singular 
omission  on  the  part  of  the  Writer,  that  the  name  of  the  stream 
is  not  mentionea  :  possibly  they  were  not  able  to  ascertain  it* 
It  seems  to  correspond  to  the  fVady  Yabes  of  Burckhardt,  in 
which  we  seem  to  have  a  nearer  approach  to  the  Jabbok  of 
Scripture,  than  in  Yarmack  (Jarmouk)  or  in  Zerka.  We  know 
not  on  what  authority  the  Zerka  is  usually  identified  with  the 
Jabbok :  that  the  Hieromax  may  be  the  Jabbok,  is  merely  a 
conjecture  of  Pococke's.  It  is  now  called  Sheriat  el  Mand- 
hour.  Burckhardt  mentions  ruins  at  Beit  el  Ras,  which  he 
was  told  were  of  large  extent,  but  did  not  visit,  an  hour  and 
a  half  out  of  the  road  between  £rbad  and  Om  Keis ;  and  one 
hour  and  a  half  to  the  N.  £.  of  Hebras,  are  the  ruins  of  tbe 
ancient  Abila,  on6  of  the  towns  of  the  Decapolis.  Neither  of 
these  places  appears  to  answer  to  the  situation  of  the  city 
described  by  Captain  Mangles.  If  the  stream  they  mention  be 
the  Yabes,  and  our  etymological  conjecture  be  admissible,  we 
should  be  tempted  to  believe,  that  the  nameless  city  they 
discovered,  was  no  other  than  Pella  itself,  which  D'Anville 
places  on  Uie  Jabbok. 

Djerash,  supposed  to  be  Oeraza,  our  Travellers  hold  to  be 
a  much  finer  mass  of  ruins  than  Palmyra.  It  has  been  built 
on  two  sides  of  a  valley,  with  a  fine  stream  running  through  it. 
It  is  so  fully  described  by  Burckhardt,  that  we  shall  not  stop 
to  notice  toe  remarks  of  our  Authors.  Its  position  does  not 
at  all  agree  with  that  given  to  Oerasa  by  D  Anville  firom  the 
ancient  authorities,  who  places  it  to  the  N.  £.  of  the  lake  of 
Tiberias,  forty  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  this  site.  But  the 
modem  name  is  considered  as  sufficient  to  identify  it ;  although 
Capt  Mangles  says,  '  nothing  but  the  similarity  of  names 
'  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  ruins  at  Djerash  are  Ge- 
'  rasa.'  Where  the  moaem  name  answers  to  the  old  Hebrew 
name,  the  greatest  stress,  we  thitok,  may  be  laid  on  such  re- 
semblance; but  the  Roman  names  have  been  in  so  few  in- 
stances adopted  and  preserved  by  the  natives,  (and  in  those 
instances,  it  has,  for  tne  most  part  been  a  new  settlement  that 
has  retained  its  name,  as  at  Cesarea,  rather  than  a  mere  change 
of  appellation,)  that  we  should  be  inclined  to  consider  a  coin- 
cidence between  the  Arabic  and  the  classical  names,  unsop- 
Jorted  by  authorities,  as  merely  accidental.  If  the  Essa  of 
osephus  be  Grerasa,  it  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  its 
ancient  with  its  modem  appellation.  It  is  quite  evident,  that 
any  decision  would  be  at  present  quite  premature,  with  regard 
to  the  real  situation  of  the  ancient  cities  of  the  Decapolis. 
Szalt,  which  has  been  thought  to  be  the  ancient  Amathus, 
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Cap't.  Mangles  supposes  to  be  Macheenis,  where  John  the 
Baptist  was  beheaded.  For  this  conjecture,  we  are  probably 
indebted  to  their  companion  Mr.  Bankes ;  but  we  wish  some 
reason  had  been  assigned.  We  are  sometimes  sadly  perplexed 
with  our  worthy  Captain's  orthography.  Having,  however, 
only  his  ear  to  guide  him,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should 
have  come  no  nearer  tb  the  oriffinal.  Thus  Aalaat  (castle)  el 
Rahbad  is  written  Ca/lah-ei-Ruobat :  Djenne  is  spelt  Eugen; 
Dje/aad  and  Dje/aoud  (Gilead),  are  wntten  Giihiad  Gilhood; 
but  what  Kaffer  Baiter  and  Bait  Forage  mean,  we  cannot  cpn** 
jecture.  The  last-mentioned  would  seem  to  promise  good 
accommodation  for  man  and  horse.  A  considerable  tract  is 
assigned  in  the  map,  to  the  BenesuckAer  Arabs,  and  the  name 
occurs  perpetually  m  the  text.  It  was  some  time  before  we 
reco^ised  them  as  the  tribe  meiitioned  by  Dr.  Richardson^ 
bearing  the  name  of  Ben  Issachar,  or,  as  Burckhardt  spells  it, 
Beni  Szakher.  It  would  have  been  easy,  by  means  of  Burck- 
hardt and  other  authorities,  to  avoid  these' needless  and  per- 
plexing variations. 

'  At  Jerusalem,  our  Travellers  spent  a  month,  but  they  have 
nothing  to  say  about  it :  they  refer  us  to  Maundrell,  through 
whose  spectacles  they  looked  at  every  thing.  They  represent  the 
water  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  be  *  as'  bitter  and  as  buoyant  as 
*  people  have  reported.' 

*  Those  of  our  people  who  could  not  8wim»  €oated  on  its  surface 
like  corks.  On  dipping  the  head  in^  the  eyes  smarted  dreadfully^ 
and  we  were  much  surprised  to  observe,  on  coming  out  of  the  lake, 
that  the  water  did  not  evaporate  from  the  body  as  is  the  case  on  emerg- 
ing from  fresh  water,  but  adhered  to  the  skin,  and  was  greasy  to 
the  touch.'    p.  SSO. 

The  tour  to  Petra  and  round  the  Dead  Sea,  which  occupies 
the  fifth  Letter,  is  in  some  respects  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  the  volume.  It  was  the  most  adventurous  expedition,  and 
the  travellers  were  fully  repaid  for  their  enterprise.  Two  Euro- 
peans' only  had  ever  been  at  either  Kerek  or  Wady  Movsa, — 
Sheikh  Ibrahim  (Burckhardt)  and  Mr.  Seetzen ;  and  these  were 
both  dead.  The  party  consisted  of  Mr.  Legh  with  his  at- 
tendants, Mr.  Bankes  with  his,  and  Captains  Irby  and  Man- 
gles, mustering  altogether  eleven  persons.  So  bad  a  character 
do  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  desert  bear,  that  they  were 
unable  to  obtain  from  any  of  the  public  authorities,  either 
luwfstance  or  firmaun  extending  to  this  route.  On  entering  the 
great  plain  at  Uie  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  they  found  the  soil 
sandy,  and  perfectly  barren.  Even  the  wood  which  the  Lake 
hftd  thrown  up  at  bigh-water-mark,  was  so  impregnated  with 
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salt,  that  it  would  not  burn.  Exclusive  of  the  saline  appear* 
ance  left  by  the  retiring  waters*  several  large  fragments  of  clear 
rock-salt  were  found  lying  about ;  and  the  sand-bill  on|tbe  right 
of  their  track,  was  found  composed  partly  of  salt  and  partly 
of  hardened  sand. 

*  In  many  instances,  the  salt  was  hanging  from  cli£&  in  dear  per- 
pendicular points  like  icicles,  and  we  observed  numerous  strata  of 
that  material  of  considerable  thickness,  having  very  little  sand  mix- 
ed with  it.  Strabo  mentions  that  to  the  southward  of  the  Dead  Sea 
there  are  towns  and  cities  built  entirely  of  salt ;  and  although  such 
an  account  seems  strange,  yet,  when  we  contemplated  the  scene  be- 
fore us,  it  did  not  seem  improbable.' 

Leaving  the  salt  hill,  their  track  led  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
across  the  barren  flats  of  the  back-water,  •  now  left  dry  by  the 

*  effects  of  evaporation,'*  intersected  by  drains,  some  wet, 
and  others  dry.  They  then  entered  on  a  very  prettily  wooded 
country,  covered  with  a  rich  variety  of  remarkable  wild  plants. 
Among  the  trees,  they  noticed  various]  species  of  the  acacia, 
the  dwarf  mimosa,  the  *  doom,*  the  tamarisk,  the  '  oschar,'  and 
one  '  curious  tree'  the  fruit  of  which  resembled  the  currant 
in  its  growth,  but  with  the  colour  of  the  plum :  '  it  has  a  pleas- 
'  ant,  though  strong  aromatic  taste,  exactly  resembling  mus- 
'  tard,  and,  if  taken  in  any  quantity,  produces  a  similar  irrita- 
'  bility  in  the  nose  and  eyes  to  that  which   is  caused  by  mus- 

*  tard/  The  leaves  have  the  same  pungent  flavour  as  the  fruit, 
but  not  so  strong.  The  Authors  suggest,  that  this,  rather  than 
the  mustard-plant  of  the  North,  may  be  the  tree  alluded  to  in 
Cur  Saviour's  parable ;  this  being  really  a  tree,  the  plant  an 
knnual  not  growing  above  flve  or  six  feet  high.  But  it  is  clear, 
that  the  plant  to  which  our  Lord  alludes  as  raised  from  the 
smallest  of  seeds,  was  not  a  tree,  but ''  the  greatest  of  herbs*' 
(Xa;K«f«9),  only  becoming  a  tree  (iaifoif),  or  plant  (frutex  arbor ^ 
fscenSf  Schil.),  at  its  utmost  growth.  Afler  crossing  the 
Houssan,  they  proceeded  along  the  foot  of  mountains,  bound- 
ing the  plains  on  the  East.  Their  track,  which  was  rugged 
and  barren  in  the  extreme,  was  strewed  with  innumerable  frag- 
ments of  red  and  grey  granite,  grey,  red,  and  black  porphyry, 
serpentine,  black  basalt,  breccia,  and  many  other  species,  all 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains ;  they  are,  however,  said  to  be 
composed  chiefly  of  sand-stone  and  bad  marble.    In  refreshing 

*  They  afterwards  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  e£bct  ef 
th0  evaporation,  arising  from  the  Lake  *  in  broad  transparent  colunms 
of  vapour,  not  unlike  water-spouts  in  appearance,  but  very  much 
larger.'  (p.  447.) 
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contrast  to  this  barren  scene»  they  found  the  Wady  el  Derrah 
covered  in  profusion  with  the  palm,  acacia,  aspine^  and  ole- 
ander in  full  flower  and  beauty,  perfuming  the  whole  place. 
The  same  rich  vegetation  clothed  the  banks  of  the  river  Souff 
Saffa.  (qy.  SnafizafT)  Kerek  or  Karrak — a  common  name, 
says  BuTclchardt,  in  Syria— contains,  according  to  that  Traveller, 
about  400  Turkish  and  150  Christian  families ;  the  latter,  de- 
scendants chiefly  of  refugees  from  Jerusalem^  Bethlehem,  and 
Beit  Djade.  Our  Authors  suppose  the  numbers  to  be  about 
equal.  The  Christians  are  on  very  good  terms  with  the  Turks, 
and  appear  to  enjoy  equal  freedom.  Within  the  castle,  ap- 
parently of  Mahommedan  architecture,  is  a  Christian  churcL, 
ill  constructed  of  small  stones,  with  small  narrow  windows, 
a  circular  end,  and  arched  front,  like  '  the  house  of  St.  Peter' 
at  Tiberias.  As  Godfrey  of  Boulogne  took  Kerek,  (calling  it 
Mons  RegaliSfJ  the  church  is  probably  referrible  to  the  days  of 
the  Crusaders.  On  the  walls,  there  is  an  imperfect  inscription 
in  Gothic  letters.  The  Christians  are  Greeks,  the  least  ob- 
servant of  religious  duties  of  any  of  that  Church  in  Syria ; 
and  the  place  (under  the  name  of  Petras)  is  the  see  of  a  Greek 
bishop,  who,  of  course,  is  a  non-resident,  living  at  Jerusalem, 
but  visitine  his  dioceKC  every  five  or  six  years.  About  a  mile 
to  the  S.W.  of  the  castle  is  a  source,  the  name  of  which  is  a 
memorial  of  the  occupation  of  this  country  by  the  Crusaders  : 
it  is  called  Jin-el-Fratigee^  or  the  Franks'  Pountain. 

Soon  after  leaving  Kerek,  they  entered  on  a  country  of  fine 
downs,  interspersed  with  sites  of  towns  on  every  emmence  or 
spot  convenient  for  the  construction  of  one ;  and,  as  all  the 
land  is  capable  of  cultivation,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  now  deserted  country  once  presented  a  picture  of  fertility 
and  prosperity.  The  Arabs  reported  to  Volney,  that,  to  the 
S.E.  of  Uie  Lake  Asphaltes,  within  three  days' journey,  there 
were  upwards  of  SOO  ruined  towns  absolutely  deserted.  Cant. 
Mangles  thinks,  that  this  must  be  the  quarter  alluded  to  oy 
the  Arabs,  and  that  the  statement  was  at  least  founded  on 
fact. 

In  descending  into  the  Wady-el- Hussein,  the  Travellers  ob- 
ser\'ed  on  their  right,  a  great  quantity  of  lava  and  black  vol- 
canic stone,  which  seemed  to  have  issued  from  the  neighbour- 
ing ridge.  Further  on,  three  dark  volcanic  eminences  were 
distinguishable  from  the  sand ;  and  the  lava  that  had  streamed 
from  tnera,  formed  *  a  sort  of  island  in  the  plain ;'  while  on 
the  right  of  the  road,  was  another  volcanic  mount,  covered 
with  scorisB  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  extremely  light.  At 
Shobek  is  a  church,  the  interior  of  which  is  in  the  pure  Gothic 
style ;  the  exterior  has  more  of  the  Oriental.    A  Latin  in- 
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scription  in  the  architrave  of  the  principal  door,  leaves  no 
douDt  that  this  was  another  of  the  works  of  the  *  Frank  kines' 
of  Jerusalem.  Shobek,  with  the  great  district  surrounding  it, 
18  under  the  dominion  of  the  shiekh  Maliommed  Abou  &is- 
chid.  To  this  spirited  young  chief  the  Travellers  were  entirely 
indebted  for  being  able  to  make  their  way  to  Wady  Monsa,  in 
spite  of  the  determined  opposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Tillage,  who  conceded  the  point  at  last  with  an  ill  grace, 
clearly  through  dread  of  the  stronger  party.  Some  hundred  ' 
yards  below  the  head  of  the  stream,  begin  the  outskirts  of  the 
vast  Necropolis  of  Petra.  The  description  of  this  most  singu- 
lar and  interesting  site  is  much  too  long  to  transcribe ;  but 
we  must  make  room  for  a  few  extracts.  The  most  remarkable 
tombs  stand  near  the  road,  which  follows  the  course  of  the 
brook.  The  first  of  these  is  cut  in  a  mass  of  whitish  rock,  in 
some  measure  insulated. 

*  The  centre  represents  a  square  tower  with  pilasters  at  the  comer, 
and  with  several  successive  bands  of  frieze  and  entablature  above; 
two  low  wings  project  from  it  at  right  angles,  and  present  each  oi 
them  a  recess  in  the  manner  of  a  portico,  which  consists  of  two 
columns  whose  capitals  have  an  affinity  with  the  Doric  order,  between 
corresponding  antse ;  there  are,  however,  no  triglvphs  above.  Three 
sides  of  a  square  area,  are  thus  enclosed ;  the  murth  has  been  shut 
In  by  a  low  wall  and  two  colossal  lions  on  each  side ;  all  much  de- 
cayed. The  interior  has  been  a  place  of  sepulture  for  several 
bodies.* 

The  taste  which  prevails  in  the  decoration  of  most  of  the 
facades  of  these  excavations,  is  fantastical  in  the  extreme; 
they  are  loaded  with  oniaments,  in  the  Roman  manner,  but  in 
'  bad  taste,'  displaying  an  '  unmeaning  richness  and  littleness 
'  of  conception.  In  one  instance,  upon  a  plain  front  without 
any  other  decoration  than  a  single  moulding,  are  set,  in  a  re- 
cess, four  tall  and  taper  pyramids.  The  effect  is  singular  and 
surprising,  but  combining  too  little  with  the  rest  of  the  ele- 
vation to  DC  pood.    '  Our  attention,'  says  Capt.  M.  *  was  Uie 

*  more  attracted  by  this  monument,  as  it  presents,  perhaps, 
'  the  only  existing  example  of  pyramids  so  applied ;  though  we 
'  read  of  them  as  placed  in  a  similar  manner  on  the  summit  of 
« the  tombs  of  the  Maccabees  and  of  the  Queen  of  Adiabene, 

*  both  in  the  neighbouring  province  of  Palestine.*  As  the  sides 
of  the  valley  become  more  precipitous  and  rugged,  the  large 
and  lofty  towers  which  are  represented  in  relief  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  precipice,  are  formed,  higher  up,  by  the  rock  being 
cut  down  on  all  sides.  The  greater  number  of  them  present 
themselves  to  the  high  road,  but  others  stand  back  in  the  wild 
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nooks  and  recesses  of  the  inotintain.  '  Such  eiuadrangnlar 
towers,  our  Travellers  remark  to  have  been  a  fashionable  form 
of  sepulchre  in  several  inland  districts  of  the  'East :  they 
abound  at  Palmyra,  and  are  seen  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat; 
but  there,  the  details  and  ornaments  betray  an  imitation  of  Ro- 
man architecture,  while  at  Petra  they  bear  the  marks  of 
a  peculiar  and  indigenous  style.  '  Their  sides  have  generally 
'  a  slight  degree  of  that  inclination  towards  each  other,  which 

*  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Egyptian  edifices,  and  they 

*  are  crowned  with  the  Egyptian  torus  and  concave  frieze/ 
Chateaubriand  has  remarked  on  the  manifest  alliance  of  the 
Egyptian  and  the  Grecian  taste  in  the  tombs  at  Jerusalem. 
'  ffom  this  alliance  resulted/  he  says,  '  a  heterogeneous  kind 
'  of  monuments,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  link  between  the  Py- 
'  ramids  and  the  Parthenon.'  Among  this  multitude  of  tombs, 
two  only  contained  inscriptions  :  the  characters  of  these,  Mr. 
Bankes  detected  to  be  exactly  similar  to  those^  which  he  had 
seen  scratched  on  the  rocks  about  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai, 
and  tliey  are  supposed  to  be  some  form  of  the  Syriac.  It  was 
the  eastern  approach  to  Petra  which  the  Travellers  were  pur- 
suing.   As  tney  advanced, 

'  the  natural  features  of  the  defile  grew  more  and  more  imposing  at 
frrery  step,  and  the  excavations  and  sculpture  more  frequent  on  both 
sides,  till  it  presented  at  last  a  continued  street  of  tombs,  beyoad 
which  the  rocks,  gradually  approaching  each  other,  seemed  all  at 
once  to  close  without  any  outlet.  There  is,  however,  one  frightful 
chasm  for  the  passage  of  the  stream,  which  fumbhes,  as  it  did  an- 
ciently, the  only  avenue  to  Petra  on  this  side.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  any  thing  more  awful  or  sublime  than  such  an  approach.. 
The  width  is  not  more  than  just  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  two 
horsemen  abreast;  the  sides  are  in  all  parts  peipenaicular,  varying 
from  four  hundred  to  seven  hundred  feet  in  height ;  and  they  often 
Oferhan^  to  such  a  degree,  that,  without  their  absolutely  meeting, 
the  sky  is  intercepted  and  completely  shut  out  for  one  hundred  yards 
together,  and  there  is  little  more  light  than  in  a  cavern.  The  scream- 
ing of  the  eaffles,  hawks,  and  owls  who  were  soaring  above  our  heads 
in  considerable  numbers,  seemingly  annoyed  at  any  one  approaching 
their  lonely  habitation,  added  much  to  the  singularity  of  tnis  scene. 
The  tamarisk,  the  wild  fig,  and  the  oleander  grow  luxuriantly  about 
the  road,  renderiog  the  passages  often  difficult :  in  some  places,  they 
hang  down  most  beautifully  from  the  clifi  and  crevices  where  they 
had  taken  root.  The  caper  plant  was  also  in  luxuriant  growth,  the 
continued  shade  furnishing  them  with  moisture. 

'  Very  near  the  entrance  into  this  romantic  pass,  a  bold  arch  is 
thrown  across  at  a  great  height,  connecting  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
cliff.  Whether  this  was  part  of  an  upper  road  upon  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  or  whether  it  be  a  portion  of  an  aqueduct,  which  seems 
less  probable,  we  had  no  opportunity  of  examining ;  but,  as  the  tra- 
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▼elkr  panes  uncbr  it«  its  appearance  is  most  surpriung^  hmigtng  thai 
above  his  head  betwixt  two  rugged  masses  apMrenUj  inacccMiUei 
Hie  ravine,  without  changing  muai  its  general  airection,  presents  |0 
many  elbows  and  windings  in  its  courses  that  the  eye  can  seldom  pene- 
trate forward  beyond  a  tew  paces,  and  n  often  puialed  to  diatingoiili 
In  what  direction  the  passage  will  open,  so  completely  does  it  appcsr 
obstructed*  •  •  •  We  followed  this  sort  of  half-suoterraneao  passage  ftr 
the  space  of  nearly  two  miles,  the  sides  increasing  in  height  as  the 
path  continually  descended,  while  the  tops  of  tlie  prectpieea  retained 
their  former  level.  Where  they  are  at  the  highest,  a  beam  of  stronger 
Nght  breaks  in  at  the  dose  of  the  dark  perspective,  and  opens  to  view, 
half  seen  at  first  through  the  tall  narrow  opening,  columns,  statoei, 
and  cornices  of  a  light  and  finished  taste,  as  if  fresh  from  the  chise^ 
without  the  tints  or  weather-stains  of  age,  and  executed  in  a  stone  of 
a  pale  rose  colour,  which  was  wanned,  at  the  moment  we  came  in 
signt  of  themt  with  the  full  light  of  the  momins  sun.  The  dark 
green  of  the  shrubs  that  grow  in  this  perpetual  shade,  and  the  sombre 
appearance  of  the  passage  whence  we  were  about  to  iasue,  formed  a 
fine  contrast  with  the  glowing  colour  of  this  edifice.  We  know  not 
with  what  to  compare  this  scene :  perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  that  resembles  it  Only  a  portion  of  a  very  extensive  archi- 
tectural elevation  is  seen  at  first ;  but  it  has  been  so  oontrived,  that  a 
statue  with  expanded  wings,  perhaps  of  victory,  just  fills  the  oentre 
of  the  aperture  in  front,  which  being  closed  below  by  the  sides  of  the 
rock  folding  over  each  other,  gives  to  the  figure  the  appearmea  of 
being  suspended  in  the  air  al  a  considerable  height ;  the  niggednen 
of  t£e  clifls  below  setting  ofi^  the  sculpture  to  the  highest  advantages. 
The  rest  of  the  design  opened  gradually  as  we  advanced,  till  the  nar^ 
row  defile,  which  had  continued  thus  far  without  any  increase  of 
breadth,  spreads  on  both  sides  into  an  open  area  of  a  moderato  siae, 
whose  sides  are  by  nature  inaccessible,  and  present  the  same  awful 
and  romantic  features  as  the  avenues  which  lead  to  it  i  this  opening 
gives  admission  to  a  great  body  of  light  from  the  eastward.  The 
position  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  could  be  imagined  for  the 
mynt  of  a  great  temple,  the  richness  and  exquisite  finish  of  whose  de* 
corations  offer  a  most  remarkable  contrast  to  the  savage  scenery.  No 
part  is  built,  the  whole  being  purely  a  work  of  excavation ;  ami  its 
minutest  embellishments,  wherever  the  hand  of  man  has  not  porposely 
efifoced  them,  are  so  perfect,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
work  of  the  ancients,  excepting,  perhaps,  some  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  have  come  down  to  our  time  bo  little  injured  by  the  lapse  of  age. 
There  is,  in  fact,  scarcdy  a  building  of  forty  years*  standing  in  Bag* 
land,  80  well  preserved  in  the  greater  part  of  its  architectural  decora- 
tions. 

*  The  area  before  the  temple  is  about  50  yards  in  width,  and  about 
three  times  as  long.  It  terminates  to  the  S.  in  a  wild  precipittNis 
diff.  The  defile  assumes  for  about  300  yards,  the  same  features  which 
characterize  the  eastern  approach,  with  an  infinite  variety  of  tombs, 
both  Arabian  and  Roman,  on  either  side.  This  pass  conducts  (in  a 
N.  W.  direction)  to  the  theatre:  and  here,  tlie  ruins  of  the  city 


bunt  <m  die  Ttew  in  their  fbU  ONMrieiir,  afaut  in^n  the  oppotite  lide^ 
by  barren,  craggy  precipicea ,  froflv  which  nmneroua  ravinea  and  vi^ 
leyn  likethoae  we  had  paaaed,  brandi  out  in  all  directiona.*' 

Those  which  they  examined,  were  foond  to  end  precipitoualy, 
and  there  is  no  getting  out  of  them,  except,  in  one  instance; 
by  climbing  the  precipice. 

*  The  aidea  of  the  mountaina^  covered  with  an  endleaa  varie^  of 
excavated  tomba  and  private  dwellinga,  preaented  altogether,  the  moat 
lingular  acene  we  had  ever  beheld:  and  we  must  deumir  to  sive  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  singular  effect  of  rocka  tinted  with  toe  moal 
extraordinary  hues,  whose  summica  preaent  ua  with  nature  in  her  moat 
aavage  and  romantic  form,  while  their  basea  are  worked  out  in  all  the 
symmetiy  and  regularity  of  art,  with  colonnades,  and  pediments,  and 
ranges  of  corridors  adhering  to  the  perpendicular  surface.* 

pp.  414^--^'4fiS. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  thai  this  extraordinary  spot  is,  ai 
Burckhardt  supposed,  the  Petra  of  Pliny  and  Strabo,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Naoatsei ;  notwithstanding  that  the  Greek  Church 
has  transferred  the  name  of  Battra,  with  its  metropolitan  ho- 
nours, to  Kerek,  which  Burckhardt  concludes  to  be  the  Charax 
of  Pliny.  Thus,  the  very  existence  of  the  real  Petra*  has  been 
hitherto  blotted  out  from  memory.  One  of  the  most  remarkr^ 
able  of  the  excavations  has  evidently  served  as  a  Christian 
eboreh.  Near  an  angle  in  the  walls,  is  '  an  inscription  in  red 
'  paint,  recording  the  date  of  its  consecration*— wnat  date,  or 
in  what  character,  is  not  mentioned.  Two  days,  from  day- 
break to  dusk,  were  spent  by  our  Trafvellers  upon  these  ruins  ^ 
but  they  could  not  in  that  time  half  explore  them.  At  a  con- 
siderable distance,  a  temple  was  descried,  larger  apparently 
than  that  which  fronts  the  eastern  approach ;  they  were  unable 
to  discover  tbe  path  to.it.  There  was  enough,  in  short,  to  have' 
employed  the  pavty  four  days  more  at  least,  but  nothing  could 
obtain  from  tbe  Arabs  a  further  respite.  Burckhardt's  survey 
was  still  more  hasty,  as  he  owed  his  safety  to  passing  for  a 
Moslem ;  in  which  character  he  did  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  a 
goat  to  Haroun  (Aaron),  in  sight  of  the  Prophet's  tomb,  which 
overlooks  the  city.  It  serves  to  identify  the  site,  that  Jose- 
phus  expressly  mentions  the  place  of  Aaron'a  decease  being 
near  the  metropolis  of  Arabia  retrsBa ;  and  Eusebius  says,  that 
the  tomb  of  Aaron  was  shewn  near  Petra.  The  Travellers, 
therefore,  could  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  Mount  Hor,  whose 
fugged  pinnacle  towered  up  before  them,  adding  another  pic- 
turesque and  interesting  feature  to  this  extraordinary  scene. 
Tbe  tomb  itself,-  which  is  accessible  only  by  means  of  a  steep 
ascent  partly  artificial-*in  some  places,  nights  of  rude  steps  or 
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niches  being  formed  in  the  rock — is  enclosed  in  a'smKll  modem 
building,  not  differing  from  the  general  appearance  of  the 
tombs  of  Mahommedan  saints.  Here,  a  decrepid  old*  shiekh 
has  resided  for  forty  years,  occasionally  enduring  the  fatigue  of 
descending  and  re-ascending  the  mountain.  Isot  aware  that 
his  visiters  were  Christians,  ne  furnished  them  with  a  lamp  of 
butter  to  explore  the  vault  or  grotto  beneath.  Towards  the 
further  end,  lie  two  corresponding  leaves  of  an  iron  grating, 
which  formerly  prevented  all  nearer  approach  to  the  tomb: 
these  have  been  thrown  down,  and  the  Travellers  advanced  so 
far  as  to  touch  the  ragged  pall  which  covers  the  hallowed  spot. 
The  tomb  is  patched  togetner  out  of  fragments  of  stone  and 
marble.  Rags  and  shreds  of  yarn,  with  glass  beads  and  paras, 
have  beenlett  as  votive  offerings  by  the  Arabs* 

*  No  where^'  says  the  Writer,  *  is  the  extraordinary  colouriog  of  these 
mountains  more  striking  than  in  the  road  to  the  Tomb  of  Aaron.  The 
rock  sometimes  presented  a  deep,  sometimes  a  paler  blue,  and  some* 
times  was  occasionally  streaked  with  red,  or  snaded  off  to  lilac  or 
purple ;  sometimes  a  salmon  colour  was  veined  in  waved  lines  and 
circles  with  crimson  and  even  scarlet,  so  as  to  resemble  exactly  the 
colour  of  raw  meat ;  in  other  places,  there  are  livid  stripes  of  yellow 
of  bright  orange ;  and  in  some  parts  all  the  different  cdoars  weie 
ranged  side  by  side  in  parallel  strata ;  there  are  portions  also  with 
paler  tints,  and  some  quite  white,  but  diese  last  seem  to  be  soft,  and 
not  good  for  preserving  the  sculpture.  It  is  thb  wonderful  varie^  pi 
colours  observable  throughout  the  whole  range  of  mountains^  thai 
gives  to  Petra  one  of  its  most  characteristic  beauties :  the  facades  of 
the  tombs,  tastefully  as  they  are  sculptured,  owe  much  of  their  im- 
posing appearance  to  this  infinite  diversity  of  hues  m  tiie  stone/ 

pp.49i,fi. 

Such  a  scene  might  have  furnished  the  Author  of  Rasselaa 
with  a  fine  model  for  his  happy  valley.  The  Arabian  Nighta 
scarcely  afford  a  picture  equal  m  richness  to  this  fantastic  city 
in  the  rocks, — the  monument  and  mausoleum  of  a  once  mighty 
and  now  forgotten  nation.  Thus  strikingly  is  the  oracle  ful- 
filled :  ''  Edom  shall  be  a  desolation*.-' 

We  find  that  we  must  very  briefly  give  the  sequel  of  the 

{'oumey.  The  party,  in  returning,  made  an  excursion  from 
ierek,  for  the  purpose  of  examiumg  the  southern  extremiW  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  of  which  a  sketch  is  given.  They  searched  for 
the  shells  mentioned  by  Seetzen,  as  proving  thjait  there  are 
living  creatures  in  the  Lake,  but  found  none,  excepting  snail- 
shells  and  a  small  spiral  species,  invariably  empty.     Dead 


lilt  I  ■  |.  • 
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locusts  were  found  in  very  great  numbers,  which  bad  not  be- 
come putrid,  nor  had  they  any  smell  as  when  cast  up  by  any 
other  sea,  being  completely  penetrated  and  incrusted  with 
salt;- and  they  had  lost  their  colour.  That  this  Lake  is  not 
impassable,  however,  by  living  thing,  as  the  ancients  fiibled» 
the  party  had  ocular  evidence  in  a  pair  of  Egyptian  geese,  and 
afterwards  a  flight  of  pigeons,  who  passed  over  it.  The  want  of 
vegetable  matter  and  of  fresh  water,  is  a  sufficient  reason  why 
so  few  living  things  are  to  be  seen  on  the  Lake.  Lumps  of 
nitre  and  fine  sulphur  were  picked  iip  on  the  coast,  but  these 
had  evidently  been  brought  down  from  the  clifis.  The  salt 
deposited  in  the  shallows  and  small  pools  by  the  receding 
waters,  is  in  many  instances  as  fine  and  well  bleached  as  in 
regular  salt-pans.  The  Travellers  were  surprised  to  notice  for 
the  first  time  near  the  beach,  the  oskar  plant  ^own  to  the 
stature  of  a  tree ;  its  trunk  measuring,  in  some  instances,  two 
or  more  feet  in  circumference,  and  the  boughs  at  least  fifteen 
feet  high,<««-a  size  which  far  exceeded  that  of  any  they  saw  in 
Nubia. 

*  There  is  very  little  doubt,*  says  Captain  M.,  <  of  this  being  the 
fhut  of  the  Dead  Sea«  so  often  noticed  by  the  ancients  as  appearing 
juicy-  and  delicious  to  the  eye,  while  within  it  is  hollow,  or  filled  witn 
something  grating  and  disagreeable  in  the  mouth.  The  nathres  make 
ose  of  the  filaments  which  are  enclosed  in  the  fiiiit,  and  which  some- 
what resemble  the  down  of  a  thistle,  as  a  stufling  for  their  cushions;, 
and  they  likewise  twist  them,  like  thin  rope»  into  matdies  for  their 
guns,  which*  they  assured  us,  required  no  application  of  sulphur  to 
render  them  combustible.'  p.  450. 

From  Kerek,  proceeding  in  a  N.  N.  E.  direction,  the  Travel- 
lers came  in  two  hours  to  Rabba;  (Rabbath  Moab,  afterwards 
Areopolis ;)  the  ruins  are  inconsiderable.  A  mile  and  a  half 
furtlier,  are  the  ruins  of  Beit  Kerm,  supposed  to  be  Camaim. 
The  Wady  Modjeb  is  considere'd  to  be  the  ancient  Amon,  the 
boundary  of  the  Moabifes  and  the  Amorites.  The  Baal  Meon 
or  Maon  of  Scripture,  still  bears  the  name  of  Maan.  At  Oom 
1  Rasass,  (Mother  of  Stones,)  tliey  found  very  extensive  ruins, 
'  evidendy  Christian,'  but  not  otherwise  rema»able.  At  Hesh- 
bon,  they  passed  a  night,  but  had  not  time  to  search  for  the 

K^ls.  They  spent  nearly  a  day  in  examining  the  ruins  of 
bbath  Ammon  (Philadelphia),  now  called  Amman:  these 
Burckhardt  has  fully  described.  After  re-visiting  Djerash^ 
they  returned  to  Tiberias,  and  hence  proceeded,  through  Naza- 
reth, to  Acre,  where  they  embarked  for  Constantinople. 

The  journey  through  Asia  Minor,  which  they  performed  in 
the  fall  of  the  same  year,  occupies  the  concluding  Letter ;  but 
we  the  lets  regret  our  inability  to  spare  room  for  noticing  it,  as 
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k  adds  veryliitle  to  oar  information,  fmd  is  by  far  the  least 
interesting  portion  of  the  volume.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  Writer,  to  whom,  in  parting,  we  beg  to  offer  the 
tribute  of  our  warmest  thanks  and  applause  for  his  unaffected 
and  intelligent  narrative  of  travels  distinguished  by  no  onli« 
nary  degree  of  enterprise,  and  awakening,  from  the  countries 
to  which  they  relate,  the  highest  interest.  Every  opportunity 
is  taken  of  illustrating  the  text  of  Scripture. 

We  ought  now  to  take  up  Sir  Frederick  Henniker,  whom  we 
left  in  the  Desert  on  his  way  to  Mount  Sinai ;  but  he  must 
excuse  us.    Burckhardt  and  Af  r.  Fazakerley  have  told  us  all 
the  little  that  is  to  be  said  of  those  parts,-— less  facetiously 
indeed,  but  more  accurately.    As  he  draws  near  to  Holy  Lanci, 
his  jokes,  moreover,  become  more  annoying,  and  his  flippancy 
more  palpable.    He  tells  us,  that  the  Red  Sea  is  as  blue  as 
either  the  Black  Sea  or  the  White  Sea,  ('  as  the  Mediterranean 
'  is  called  by  the  Turks,^  and  talks  learnedly  of  the  large  as- 
sortment of  derivations  in  Quaresmius  ;  ignorant,  apparently* 
that  the  appellative  of  the  Sea  is  a  translation  of  Edom,  that  it 
is  in  fact  the  Idumean  Sea,    He  speaks  of  the  ^  honeyviiejHr' 
now  termed  manna,  as  if  he  imaginea  it  to  be  the  same  as  tha.t 
which,  the  Jews  subsisted  on — whether  not  recollecting  or  din* 
believing  the  Mosaic  account*  which  is  irreconcileable  widi 
such  a  notion,  we  presume  not  to  determine.    At  Jerusalem,  he 
learnedly  tells  us,  that  the  town  was  formeriy  smaller  than  it  is 
at  present,  because  the  hill  of  Calvary  is  now  within  the  town* 
and  there  is  a  burial-place  at  either  end.    For  the  first  piece  of 
information,  he  cites  Chateaubriand:    the  last  is  an  original 
reason  of  his  own,  which  proves  both  Josephus  and  Eusebiiu  to 
be  auite  mistaken.    He  finds  fault  with  the  mixed  architecture 
of  me  Jewish  monuments,  but  thinks  there  is  nothing  so  dis- 
agreeable in  these  combinations,  as  in  the  demaiions  from  archi- 
tecture by  Mr.  Nash* — in  which  he  may  be  rieht.    He  refers 
to  Quaresmius,  Maundrell,  and  Chateaubriand  tor  the  best  ac- 
counts of  Jerusalem;  ignorant,  apparently,  of  Pococke's  Trar 
vels,  which  contain  a  description  superior  to  either,  and,  for 
sufficiently  obvious  reasons,  not  referring  to  Drs.  Richardson 
and  Clarke,  who  have  thrown  more  light  on  the  topography  of 
Jerusalem  dian  all  preceding  travellers  put  together.    He  nnda 
at  Lebanon  *  a  clump  of  trees,'  seven  old  ones,  the  largest  only 
18|  feet  in  girth,  the  others  appearing  like  young  fir  treesf. 
Our  readers,  on  comparing   this  with  the  authonties  citedi 
above,  will    determine  for  themselves  whether    the  Baronet 
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never  was  there,  or  whether  .     Finally,  he  sums 

tip  some  grave  reflections  on  the  Arabs  and  *  that  Utopian 
'*  olessing,  liberty/  with  pronouncing  happiness  to  be  ideal,and 
pleasare  comparative :  '  every  race  of  man,  and  every  rank  of 
'  life,  have  an  equal  share.*  See  the  wisdom  that  is  acquired 
by  travelling !  Who  was  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  who  lauded 
ois  volume,  and  affected  to  ridicule  Dr.  Richardson?  We 
blush  for  the  craft. 


M 


Art.  II.  Les  Hermites  en  Prison.  Par  E.  Jouy  et  A.  Jay.  Pour 
fiure  suite  aux  Observations  sur  les  Moeurs  et  les  Usages  Francais 
•u  Commencement  du  xixme  Steele,  par  £•  Jouy,  Membre  de 
J'Jnslitut.    Troisidme  Edition.  2  Tomes.  Paris,  1823. 

JOUY  is  known  to  the  world  of  letters  by  his.tragedy  of 
*  Sylla,  and  two  lighter  works,  called  *'  L'Hermite  de  la 
•*  Chausse^  d'Antin,"  and  **  L'Hermite  en  Provence.**  The  two 
▼olumes  now  in  our  hands,  to  which  M.  Jay  has  made  a  few 
riender  contributions,  are  a  series  of  prison  reflections,  written 
with  extreme  good  humour,  and  well  enough  adapted  for  that 
dass  of  the  reading  community  who  seek  neither  for  new 
ftcts  nor  new  remarks  in  a  new  book,  but  require  merely  that 
what  has  been  said  over  and  over  again,  should  be  hashed  up 
in  an  agreeable  ^nd  palatable  way.  Before  we  pronounce  any 
opinion  concerning  the  literary  merits  of  the  Hermits  in  Prison, 
we  must  be  permitted  briefly  to  advert  to  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  incarceration  of  these  two  gentlemen. 

We  entertain  serious  doubts  as  to  the  policy  of  prosecutions 
for  the  political  offences  called  libels.  The  great  problem  in 
these  cases,  is,  how  to  discriminate  between  writing  which  are 
accompanied  with  honest  intentions,  and  those  which  have  no 
other  object  than  that  of  producing  discontent,  by  vilifying  and 
degrading  the  Government.  And  it  often  happens,  that  it  be- 
comes impossible  to  class  them  according  to  tneir  distinct  and 
pit>per  categories.  Compositions,  of  which  the  actual  tendency 
18  seditious,  have  often  proceeded  from  the  purest  and  most 
upright  intention.  Overheated  zeal,  an  irritable,  though  virtu- 
ous temperament  of  mind,  controversial  asperity,  and  many 
Btber  impulses  equally  common,  may  occasionally  cany  the 
mthor  beyond  the  limits  which  his  own  good  sense  and  can- 
iour  first  assi^ed  to  him,  and  bring  a  piece  of  writing,  con- 
ceived in  a.toirit  of  benevolence,  or  dictated  by  a  laudable  in- 
ligaation  oi  oppression,  within^  the  scope  of  penal  animadver- 
non.  The  contrary  case  may  also  happen;  An  astute  and 
x>M-blooded  Kbeller,  with  the  worst  intentions^  may  prpceed 
lo  cautiously  and  covertly,  with  so  nice  an  adjustment  or  words. 
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and  fio  profound  a  diAsimulation  of  langoage,  aa  to  proditoeaB 
effect  still  more  detrimental,  but  with  perfect  immunity  from 
punishment.  Another  difficulty  is,  where  to  fix  the  luies  of 
demarcation  between  honest  discussion  aud  criminal  licentioBa* 
ness.  The  aggrieved  party  in  these  questions  is  the  Qoyeni' 
ment  itself,  which  has  a  natural  bias  to  confound  the  diadnc- 
tion,  and  to  consider  even  the  fairest  discussion  aa  licentioiia. 
It  is  no  answer  to  say,  that  when  the  Government  prosecvtaa^ 
tlie  defendant  is  secured  by  the  legal  means  of  defence,  and  the 
institutions  by  which  his  civil  liberty  is  protected.  The  influ- 
ence necessarily  attaching  to  ail  governments,  must  render  the 
scale  uneven.  When  a  government,  for  instance,  is  unuauily 
and  artificially  strong,— when,  from  smne  change  of  dynasty,  or 
some  recent  and  bitter  experience  of  the  evils  incident  Co  a 
former  state  of  aifairs,  a  violent  reaction  takes  place, — when 
the  minds  of  men  are  forced  out  of  that  sober  and  dispasaioBate 
current  of  thinking,  which  flows  in  peaceful  and  uodiaturbed 
times, — when  all  who  expect  advancement,  or  dread  motesta^ 
tion,  look  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  finding  it  their  in- 
terest, teach  themselves  that  it  is  also  their  duty  to  support  it»— 
and  when  it  is  at  least  ten  to  one,  that  those  who  are  to  be 
the  judges  of  the  obnoxious  writing,  participate,  more  or  lem$ 
in  tiie  same  passions,  or  frame  the  same  calculations ;— ia  auch 
a  combination  of  circumstances,  it  is  likely  that  the  most  inPO« 
cent  discussion,  or  the  calmest  historical  statement,  might  be 
selected  for  prosecution.  It  might  at  the  same  time  happen* 
that  the  institutions  formed  for  the  protection  of  the  aocused 
party,  should  be  wholly  inefficient  for  tlie  purpose. 

In  England,  the  trial  by  jury  is  an  old  machine,  not  at  aH 
the  worse  for  wear,  but  deriving  from  daily  u^e  a  fecilify  of 
operation  not  known  in  countries  where  its  introduction  ie  rev 
cent.  It  is  adapted  to  English  ideas,  to  English  habits.  It 
has  grown  up  with  all  tlie  £>mestic  endearments*  the  pri^ttbe 
charities,  the  public  affections  which  endear  us  to  our  aoiL  It 
is  like  the  oak  of  our  land,  of  slow  growth,  but  of  deep  root. 
The  storm  of  power  has  sometimes  shaken,  but  nothing  caia 
uproot  it.  Transplanted  into  France,  it  has  shewn  itself  to  be 
a  sickly  shrub,  and  certainly  not  a  thriving  one  under  Freaek 
culture.  The  jury-list  is  made  out  by  the  prefects ;  the  fiamt 
-accusation  proceeds  firom  the  gendarmerie  or  police,  and  a  set 
of  officers  belonging  to  that  police ;  whilst  tne  last  reftige  of 
innocence,  the  jury  themselves,  give  their  verdict,  not  nnaai^ 
mously,  but  by  the  majority  of  opinions.  In  France  too,  ercR 
when  the  jury  have  pronounced  a  verdict,  and  that  verdict  is  as 
acquittal,  innocence  is  by  no  means  presumed.  The  ocows 
officers,  as  in  M.  Jay*s  case,  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
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Cour  Royale ;  and.  in  many  instances,  as  in  his»  the  decision 
of  the  joiy,  Uiough  in  farour  of  liberty,  in  Javore  libertatis,  to 
use  the  consecrated  phrase  of  our  own  law,  is  annulled,  and  the 
accused  is  sentenced  to  the  penalty  denounced  by  the  penal 
code  Mainst  him. 

vrith  regard  to  the  process  against  libels  in  Prance,  there  is 
another  machineiv  of  a  secret  but  more  dangerous  kind,  a  sort 
of  prei^ous  inquisition,  not  recognised  by  the  law,  nor  per^ 
mitted  by  the  constitution,  but  notoriously  influencing  the  pro- 
ceedings against  the  accused  author.  The  prerious  censorship 
having  been  repealed,  it  was  thouj;ht  expedient  to  substitute  a 
chamber  of  ministerial  police,  to  effect  the  same  object.  This  con-* 
clave  of  examiners  sit  in  judgement  upon  the  daily  productions  of 
the  press ;  and  in  its  immediate  consequences,  as  well  as  its  ulti- 
OkBte  tendency,  it  is  a  sort  of  index  expurgatorius,  like  that 
which  exists  in  countries  that  are  cursed  with  the  Inquisition* 
From  this  dark  and  mysterious  council,  issue  anonymous 
reports,  in  which  every  work  that  gives  offence,  is  marked, 
commented  on,  and  criminated.  These  persons  make  a  merit 
of  pouncing  upon  a  poor  author  or  his  work,  which  probably 
would  never  have  been  read,  but  for  the  process  wnich  has 
brought  it  into  notoriety ;  and  they  are  paid  in  a  ratio  to  theit* 
vigilance  and  activity.  The  reports  are  then  sent,  under  the 
name  and  with  the  seal  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  the 
law-officer,  accompanied  with  strenuous  recommendations  to 
prosecute  the  offending  party  to  condemnation. 

M.  Jouy,  in  conjunction  with  M .  Jay,  was  the  editor  of  a 

biographical  work  which  had  already  reached  several  volumes. 

It  was  called  Biographic  des  Contemporains.     In  the  proceed** 

in^  asainst  M.  Jouy,  the  first  report  of  this  secret  conclave  con* 

tains  tne  following  expressions.    '  I  have  pointed  out  the  seventh 

'  volume  of  this  Biography,  as  containing  several  passages  ahso- 

'  lately  seditious*    It  has  circulated  four  months  with  impunity, 

'  having  only  been  informed  a^inst  last  April.    You  see  then> 

'  we  ave  pressed  for  time,  if  it  is  to  be  laid  hold  of.    Why  not 

'  do  so  at  once  7    Why  let  it  circulate,  when  it  may  be  sup- 

'pressed?    It  is  a  work  of  falsehood,  treason,  iniquity,  con* 

'  ducted  by  the  most  disaffected  writers  of  the  age.     Another 

report  of  the  same  examiner  has  these  remarkable  passages* 

'  1  have  often  marked  this  seditious  Biography,  the  plan  of  which 

'  is  invariably  to  outi*age  loyalty,  and  to  panegyrize  rebellion; 

'  It  might  have  been  suppressed  on  the  appearance  of  the  first 

'  iiiuaber  in  November,  lo'iO.    We  were  discouraged,  I  think, 

'  by  the  fear  of  a  scandalous  acquittal,  (absolution  scandaletue,) 

'  toese  cases  then  coming  before  a  sort  of  procedure  always 

'  sMcertauif  ifien erroneous,   Atnresent,  this  inconvenience  does 
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*  not  exist.    The  law  is  stronger,  and  the  tribunals  are  more 

*  independent.     Why  not  take  advantage  of  them  (pourquoi 

*  n*en  profit erait- on  pas)  to  restrain  these  authors  V  8cc.  &c.  8cc. 
These  reports  were  addressed  to  the  Procureur  du  Roi  by  the 
chief  of  the  police,  who  concludes  in  these  words.    *  You  will 

*  no  doubt  judge  it  right  to  order  proceedings  against  the  au- 

*  thors,  who  appear  to  nie  to  be  within  article  2  of  the  law  of 
'  *i5  March  last.'  These  rt'cotnmendatioiis  of  the  chief  of  the 
police  are  backed  by  those  of  the  Chancellerk,  the  first  com- 
missary of  which  thus  writes  to  the  Procureur  du  Roi.     *  I  beg 

*  you  to  give  me  an  account  of  your  having  thought  it  right  to 

*  proceed  against  the  authors  and  printers  of  this  work.*  When 
the  proceedings  commenced,  the  law  officer  informs  the  chief 
of  the  police  of  it.  The  latter  thus  expresses  his  gratitude  for 
the  communication.     '  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  thanks.     I  have 

*  received  your  communication  with  much  interest:  it  gives  me  a 

*  new  proof  of  the  zealousness  of  your  efforts.' 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  ardour  of  the  police,  out  of  twenty 
passages  marked  by  the  examiner,  four  only  were  selected 
(from  a  work  which  had  reached  its  ninth  octavo  volume)  for 
public  prosecution.  Tlie  chamber  of  council  afterwards  re- 
duced them  to  two.  These  two  articles  were  parts  of  biogra- 
phical notices  of  Boyer  Fonfrcde,  and  the  two  brothers, 
Faucher,  shot  at  Bourdeaux,  by  the  sentence  of  a  military  tri-^ 
bunal,  immediately  after  the  first  restoration  of  Louis  XVlIl. 
M.  Jay  surrendered  himself  as  the  author  of  the  article  on 
FonfrCde,  M.  Jouy  as  the  author  of  that  on  the  Fauchers.  On 
the  29th  of  January  last,  judgement  was  given,  and  it  was  thus: 
'  In  what  respects  the  article  FonfrOde,  of  which  Jay  admits 
'  himself  to  be  the  author  :  Seeing  that,  in  that  article,  the  con- 
'  demnation  of  Louis  XVI.  is  not  approved  of,  that  it  is  even 
'  blamed,  that,  if  the  blame  is  not  expressed  in  teims  snffi- 

*  ciently  energetic,  it  amounts  neither  to  crime  nor  to  misde- 

*  meanour : — 

'  As  to  what  concerns  the  article  *'  The  Fauchers,**  of  which 

*  Jouy  admits  himself  to  be  the  author :  Seeing  that,  in  that 
'  article,  the  act  of  the  Fauchers  in  barricadoing  themselves  in 
'  their  house,  and  resisting  to  the  last  the  auniorities  of  the 

*  kinsr*s  government,  in  the  month  of  September  1815,  is  called 

*  "  heroic :" — That,  in  the  said  article,  it  is  also  said,  that 
'  Rome  would  have  raised  statues  to  their  honour  in  the  temple 
'  of  Castor  and  Pollux  :  That,  having  remarked  that  the  Fau- 
'  chers,  after  their  sentence,  marched  to  the  place  of  punish- 

*  ment  with  the  same  firmness,  on  the  27th  of  November  1815, 

*  as  they  would  have  done  in  1793,  the  article  further  adds, 
« <f  But  the  times  were  changed ;  no  order  to  suspend  their  ermi- 

*  j/o"  ^^nie:** — That  these  last  expressions,  without  requiring 
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*  Tiny  interpretation^  import  a  comparison  betweisn  Che  terror  of 

*  1793  and  the  government  of  the  king,  even  to  the  disadvan* 

*  tage  of  the  latter : — ^That,  for  this  reason,  the  said  article  in 

*  the  passages  above-mentioned,  and  especially  in  the  last,  has 
'  a  tendency  to  excite  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  king's  go- 

*  vemment  :— 

'  Jay  is  acGuitted. 

'  Jouy  condemned  to  a  month's  imprisonment,  and  fifty  francs, 

*  costs  of  suit/ 

We  have  given  this  judicial  record  at  length,  to  enable  our 
readers  to  form  some  opinion  of  the  looseness  of  French  juris- 
prudence, and  their  inferiority  to  ourselves,  at  least,  in  the 
forms  of  justice, — those  forms  which  a  great  writer*  of  their 
own  pronounces  to  be  essential  to  its  administration.  But 
what  becomes  of  M.  Jay,  who  had  been  acquitted  ?  The  judge- 
ment is  appealed  against  (a  judgement  of  acquittal ! !  !)  by  Uie 
Procureur  General,  and  brought  before  the  Cour  Royale.  M. 
Jay,  formerly  a  member  of  the  bar,  pleaded  his  own  cause ;  but 
in  vain.  The  judgement  pronounced  in  his  favour  by  the  court 
below,  is  reversed,  and  he  is  condemned  to  a  month's  imprison* 
ment,  and  16  francs  costs.  But  in  what  form  is  this  judge* 
ment  clothed  ?  Having  confirmed  the  judgement  of  the  court 
below,  in  regard  to  M.  Jouy,  it  thus  goes  on  : — '  Quant  k  Juj, 

*  attendu  que  Tarticle  Boyer-Fonfr^de,  dont  il  s'est  reconnu 

*  I'auteur,  contient  des  outrages  i  la  morale  publique,  la  cour  le 
'  condanme  k  un  mois  d'emprisonment  et  16  fr.  d'amende.' 

M.  Jay's  pleading  is  concise  and  luminous. 

<  I  am  here,'  he  savs,  *  before  you,  for  an  article  in  which  the  con- 
demnation of  Loub  X VI.  b  blamed.  I  confesf,  I  did  not  expect  to 
be  accused  of  such  an  offence, — an  offence  which  I  believe  has  never 
been  denounced,  but  in  the  code  of  the  republic  Let  roe  suppose^ 
gentlemen,  that  I  had  been  accused  of  the  same  crime,  before  the 
revolutionary  tribunal.  Would  not  the  circumstance  of  blaming  the 
de«d  of  the  2l8t  of  January,  have  been  deemed  a  crime,  a  flagrant  act 
of  royalism  >  How  is  it  then,  that  I  am  brought  before  this  court,  a 
cour  royale^  for  the  very  same  thing  that  would  have  brought  roe 
before  a  tribunal  of  the  Revolution  ?  It  is  not  one  of  the  least  among 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  times.  It  is,  however,  capa- 
ble of  being  explained.  Party  spirit,  under  whatever  banners  it 
exhibits  itself,  may  be  easily  known  by  its  intolerance  and  spirit  of 
persecution.  It  arrogates  the  right  of  penetrating  into  our  consci- 
ences, of  reading  our  hearts ;  a  privilege  which  belongs  to  God  alone, 
the  only  accuser  without  passion,  the  only  judge  inaccessible  to  error. 
Do  not  expect,  gentlemen,  that  I  shall  enter  into  an  elaborate  reasoo- 
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ing  feo  ab^w  thai  blaim  b  wok  approhatm.  Aft  to  agr  iwnpiinnj  I 
have  already  declared  it.  I  touf^t  obIj  ta  exhibit  a  giwl  hiftaried 
leMOD ;— to  Bhew  that  the  blood  of  kings  rifles  tabeaTaD,j0d  di^acanli 
only  in  calamities  upon  nations.' 

With  regard  to  the  article  on  the  FaueheFa,  fi>r  tririek  M. 

Jouy  incurred  the  penalties  of  the  law,  it  leads  to  a  train  of 

melancholy  forebodings  as  to  the  civil  condition  of  a  nation 

who  are  exposed  to  rules  of  Inw  so  severe  in  opefftlion,  bui  to 

vague  in  principle.     The  biographical  article  whieh'  Minated 

their  lives  and  tneir  deaths,  ought  to  have  been  aMowed  (iie 

privileges  of  history.     In  whatever  point  of  view  tb^  innootBOt 

or  guilt  of  those  general  officers  might  be  contemplated  \ff 

others,  their  historian  must  be  allowed  hia  own  feeliiigB  ana 

his  own  partialities.    They  were  serving  daring  the  buqdreA 

days  in  the  army  of  Napoleon,  at  Bourdeanx,  and  at  a  fptet 

distance  from  the  theatre  of  public  affairs.    Tile  VBetoiwoa 

was  not  announced  to  them.     Parties  ran  high,  anddvringatt 

interregnum  of  some  hours,  the  orders  of  the  newly^coaatitntcJ 

authorities  were  resisted  by  officers  who  had  snmm  fidteK^i 

and  were  in  the  actual  commission  of  the  old  onesw    Tbey  wem 

tried  and  condemned  before  a  military  court,  whoee  aefiteaea 

admits  neither  of  appeal  nor  of  a  jury,  and  is  out  of  tlie  reaek 

of  royal  mercy.    It  was  surely  permitted  to  M .  Jony,  to  lamenl 

the  procedure.    The  best  panegyric  on  the  regular  trilnniah 

of  a  country,  ie  the  reprobation  of  those  occasiona)  oeartfly— 

those  military  commissions,  which  are  alike  inconsistent  wiA 

law  and  with  justice,  and  which  have  been  always  called  in 

France  by  the  phrase  tribunaux  d^exception*    The  rtrinan  of 

condemnations  is  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  history.    The 

rative  of  the  unhappy  Calas,  the  victim  of  judicial  error« 

permitted  under  the  old  government  of  the  Bourbons. 

« I  mvself/  exclaims  M.  Du|md»  the  eloquent  advocate  of  M.  Joq^i 
*  published,  during  the  usurpatioo,  a  discussion  of  the  acts  of  ti^  caok^ 
mission  instituted  against  the  Duke  d'Enghien.  My  book  was  sup* 
pressed*  but  not  prosecuted.  But  though  it  was  suppressedt  the  go* 
vernroent  had  at  least  the  modesty,  or,  if  you  pleaset  the  neli^i  Qok 
to  distort  it  into  a  crime.  How  the  "  tiroes  are  changed  I"  How 
many  facts  are  explained  by  those  words!  A  man  has  been  coa" 
demncd  and  executed  al  one  period^  who  would  have  been  savedU  liiA 
he  been  tried  a  few  days  later.  A  thief  is  always  a  thief;  a  murdens 
is  always  a  murderer;  but,  in  politics*  every  thing  dofhtads  apo»  ths 
moment — and  all  tlie  processes  now  so  celebrated^  bow  sielheyt»hi 
accounted  for,  but  by  the  changes  of  the  times?* 

We  have  been  diverted  by  these  considerations  from  the 
"  Hermites  en  Prison.**  M.  M.  Jouy  and  Jay  solaced  them- 
selves during  theit*  detention,  by  composing  two  volumes  of 
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eemkfi,  or  ralhar  of  .<  moditalioiUf  anecdotes  of  tbetr  feUoW" 
prisoners,  incidents,  some  of  a  melancholy  kind,  not  uncom«> 
iHon  in  these  abodes  of  misery,  others  of  a  humorous  cast. 
The  reflections  are,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  not  very  pro^ 
fbmid,  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  not  very  amusing.  The  inte-^ 
rfor  administration  of  St.  P^lagte  is  an  mteresting  topic,  and 
ihrows  great  light  upon  the  police  of  Paris.  The  aouses  ol 
the  prison,  its  unnecessary  ngours,  and,  above  all,  the  con^ 
founding  men  like  M.  M*  Jouy  and  Jay  with  the  worst  male- 
fiMtois,  cry  aloud  for  redress.  In  the  first  volume,  a  M.  M»- 
gaUom,  a  hterary  man  imprisoned  for  a  political  offence,  is  in"* 
iroduc^.  His  character  is  pleasingly  sketched.  A  few  dwfii 
afterWardsi  just  as  the  Authors  were  felicitating  themselves  upon 
the  prospect  of  soothing  the  slow  hours  of  their  captivity,  by 
tbe  society  of  so  accomplished  a  companion,  M .  Magallon 
deceives  an  order  to  be  removed  to  Poissy,  twenty- one  miletf 
from  Paris.  Remonstrance,  the  tears,  the  intreaties  of  his 
relations,  are  of  no  avail.  The  order  is  inexorable.  He  begs 
the  favour  of  a  carriage,  offering  himself  to  defray  the  exr 
pense.  The  request  is  refused,  and  he  is  literally  marched,r 
chained  to  the  hand  of  a  common  criminal,  who  was  infected' 
with  the  itch,  along  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  upwards  of 
tWAty-one  miles,  in  a  debilitated  state  of  body. 

The  second  volume  is  the  best.  After  some  sentimeiltal 
effusions  about  women  in  general,  conceived  in  the  French, 
dMKt  is,  in  the  worst  possible  taste,  we  were  pleased  with  soihe 
feeHng  remarks  upon  the  female  visitors,  who  came  at  certaiti^ 
permitted  times  to  assuage  the  sufferings  of  their  friends  an(f 
relatives  within  the  gloomy  walls  of  St.  P^Iagie. 

*  It  is  a  tight  well  worth,'  gays  M.  Jouy,  *  the  attention  of  a  friend^ 
ly  observer  of  womeo*-the  taum  of  St.  P^lagie,  every  Friday  and* 
Sundwy.  These  are  the  only  davs,  when  persons  confined  here  fbr 
deiits  corrtctionHleSf  are  allowed  to  see  their  reiationt  and  their 
friends. 

«  One  remark  to  which  this  chapter  will  furnish  a  commentary  isy 
thai  the  pl^ce  is  on  these  occasions  more  frequented  by  women  than 

ar  men.    i  have  often  protracted  my  stay  there,  in  order  to  catch 
e  full  length,  as  well  as  the  detached  features  of  the  portraits. 

*  Edifcation,  socnl  conditions,  establbh  differences  between  men, 
which  are  much  less  observed  among  women,  and  which  those  two 
scmioMDts  diat  are  spsrt  of  themselves,  pity  and  love,  cause  en- 
tirety n>  disappear.  With  the  unfhappy  persons  whom  they  come  to 
cons<^,  th^  are  distinguished  only  in  their  dress — all  seem  then  to 
possets  in  the  same  degree  tlie  delightful  art  of  divining  their  tastes, 
of  sastssnhia  their  pourage,  of  managing  their  vanity  .  in  one  word, 
of  pouring  mto  the  wounds  of  the  heart,  the  bslnor  which  their  in- 
genious tenderness  can  alone  administer.     These  moral  cures  are 
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tnuch  beyond  physical  curei,  andthe  material  attentiam  wiiidi  tfaey 
bestow  not  les^rofusely. 

*  Among  the  females  whom  I  observed  on  these  occasions,  a  giii 
was  pointed  out  to  me»  who  for  three  years  had  travelled  on  ml 
twice  a  week  from  Nantene»  and  in  all  weathers,  to  bring  her  friend 
some  little  tarts  made  in  the  country,  and  of  which  he  was  extrensdv 
fond.  '  He  was  scolding  her  for  having  come  on  so  wet  a  day,  aw 
I  heard  with  emotion  all  the  little  evasions  that  her  heart  suggested 
in  order  to  lessen  the  merit  of  her  devotion.  '*  It  did  not  rain  when 
she  set  out:  when  it  fell,  she  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  a  market 
woman,  who  had  given  her  a  lift  in  a  covered  cart,  and  set  her 
down  at  the  boulevard  de  Madelaine."  While  she  was  framing  theM 
little  deceits,  sh^  was  actually  wiping  off  the  wet  from  her  dothes^ 
and  making  a  sign  to  an  old  man  who  had  come  with  her,  not  to  be» 
tray  her. 

*  Upon  another  bench,  I  saw  a  woman,  still  beautiful*  thooj^  ie 
the  decline  of  life,  who  pressed  her  son  to  her  bosom  with  a  minded 
expression  of  grief  and  tenderness  which  it  is  impossible  to  descnbe. 
Her  husband  was  turning  away  his  eyes  with  contempt  and  anger 
from  a  son  for  whom  he  had  cause  to  blush,  while  the  afiectionate 
mother  took  advantage  of  the  moment,  to  slip  into  the  hands  of  the 
young  man  a  little  purse,  which  she  drew  from  her  breast. 

*  I  know  not  by  what  sign,  1  recognised  the  delicate  tints  ef  the 
same  sentiment  in  the  faces  of  all  the  women  on  this  occaaioii— 
mother,  daughter,  wife,  friend,  or  mistress,  I  could  distinguish  theoi- 
at  a  glance* 

•  «  «  «  «  « 

*  Maternal  tenderness,  filial  piety,  love,  benevolence,  and  fkiendahip 
are  virtues  of  which  the  women  that  are  to  be  seen  at  this  plaoe» 
would  present  innumerable  examples ;  but  there  are  also  those  of  pa- 
triotism, courage,  honour,  (in  the  chivalrous  acceptation  of  the  wordy) 
carried  by  women  to  the  highest  pitch  of  heroism.  I  will  cite  one 
only,  with  which  my  residence  at  St.  P^lagie  made  me  acquainted : 
the  letter  of  Madame  *  *  *  will  excuse  any  further  explanation. 

<  «<  You  know  how  dear  you  are  to  me ;— my  cares  have  saved 
your  life.    But  you  are  accused  of  being  the  primary  agent  in  the 
matter  which  is  now  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  the  chamber  of  peera** 
Surrender  then  yourself  prisoner,— you  have  no  other  means  of  vio* 
dicating  yourself  from  a  disgraceful  imputation.     Your  judges  eva* 
men,  and  your  innocence  as  to  the  act  of  conspiracy  is  &  from 
making  me  easy  about  your  safety.    You  may  lose  your  life ;  but,  if  I* 
know  you,  you  will  not  put  it  into  competition  with  the  loss  of  your 
honour,  of  mine,  and  that  of  our  children." 

*  The  hopes  of  this  noble  and  courageous  woman  were  crowned.  • 
Her  husband  came  back,  and  was  tried.    The  suspicions  that  hfid 
fallen    upon  him,    were   irrevocably  removed;    and  the  sentenoe- 
which  deprives  him  at  present  of  his  liberty,  leaves  him,  in  the  esteem 
and  tender  affection  of  his  wife,  an  ample  recompense  for  all  thai 
he  has  lost.'    Tom.  II.  pp.  9 — 15. 
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St  P^li^e  18  also  a  prison  for  debtors.  Among  these,  are 
twenty  officers,  (of  whom  seven  are  colonels,)  marquisses, 
eounts,  and  barons  without  number,  ecclesiastics,  men  of 
letters,  musicians,  painters,  water-carriers,  and  coaI*men.^  It 
is  very  rare  at  St.  relagie,  to  see  a  merchant.  Some  judicious 
remarks  occur  upon  the  impolicy  and  cruelty  of  impmsonment 
for  debt,  that  stain  of  an  enlightened  a^e^ — a  system  twice 
accursed,  in  the  ill  that  it  inflicts  on  the  prisoner,  and  the  loss 
that  is  ultimately  sustained  by  the  creditor,  who,  in  gratifying 
Us  vindictive  feelings,  often  puts  it  for  ever  out  of  the  powet 
of  his  debtor  to  repay  him.  For  a  Frenchman,  the  utmost 
term  of  imprisonment  is  five  years.  With  regard  to  foreign- 
ers, it  is  unlimited.  A  Major  Swann  of  the  United  States, 
entered  St.  P^lagie  at  forty-five ; — he  is  there  still  at  sixty. 
Those  who  are  without  any  other  means  of  support,  live 
upon  the  allowance  deposited  every  month  by  the  credi- 
tors. This  sum  is  fixed  at  twenty  francs.  In  the  time  of 
Henri  IV.,  when  this  stipend  was  fixed,  the  basis  of  it  was  the 
•liver  mark,  then  worth  twenty  francs;  it  is  now  worth 
fifty-two  ;  the  nominal  sum,  however,  still  continues.  This  is 
m  great  grievance.  The  difference  of  the  value  of  money,  the 
ten  francs  per  month  which  every  prisoner  must  pay  for  his 
gaol  allowance,  will  leave  but  little  to  an  unfortunate  workman, 
who  has  often  a  wife  and  several  children  to  maintain. 
.  As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Jouy^s  mode  of  writing,  we  shall 
present  another  extract,  which  will  sen-e  as  a  sample  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  two  volumes. 

'  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  History,  under  difierent  names,  and 
•t  the  distance  of  two  ceoturies,  should  produce  exactly  the  same 
event ;  and  it  is  honourable  to  the  female  character,  that  this  event 
should  be  an  example  of  conjugal  heroism.  An  old  chronicle  thus 
records  the  devotion  of  the  wife  of  Grotius. 

*  The  celebrated  Grotius  was  delivered  from  gaol  and  from  misery, 
by  the  skill  and  diligence  of  Marie  de  R^elsburg,  his  lawful  wi&. 
She  had  observed,  on  the  occasion  of  a  large  trunk,  which  went  back* 
ward  and  forward  from  Louvenstein  to  Gorcum,  and  from  Gorcum  to 
Louvenstein,  that  the  gaolers  had  left  off  the  constant  habit  of 
openinffy  of  inspecting,  and  cramming  their  hands  into  it  as  they 
dul  at  first.  Upon  which,  she  conceives  the  plan  of  causing  her  hus- 
band to  get  into  the  said  trunk,  after  having  very  dexterously  bored 
and  pierced  holes  in  its  side,  in  order  that  he  might  put  his  head  that 
way,  and  breath  the  air  from  without.  Grotius  lent  a  hand  to  this 
stratagem,  put  himself  into  the  chest,  and  was  carried,  without  beine 
stopped,  to  Gorcum,  to  a  friend^s  house,  who  received  and  concealed 
him  for  some  time  ;  then  he  went  to  Anvers,  and  passed  along  without 
any  difficultv»  with  a  carpenter's  rule  in  bis  hands,  and  dre;sscd  like 
a  mechanic  m  that  business. 
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*  la  the  mean  while,  his  wife  gave  oot  that  her  hutbaDd  Wb*  l^ery 
ill.  and  that  she  was  tending  him  in  prison,  and  kept  up  the  iixoi 
till  it  was  too  late  to  overtake  bim.  Then  she  Began  to  tell  the 
keepers,  laughing  at  them, — **  Look  there,  the  bird  has  flown  fima 
his  cage.''  Grtat  hubbub  among  the  judges,  who  were  at  flraf  Ibr 
proceeding  criminallj  against  h^  ;^QiBnr  were  for  keephig  her  in 
prison  for  ever  in  the  place  of  her  husbamu,  but,  by  the  plurality  df 
▼oicesy  this  noble  heroine  was  acquitted,  and  she  was  praised  bj  the 
whole  world. 

*  Can  we  not  imagine  that  wo  are  reading  the  story  of  Itfadame  dt 
Lavalette  }  But  it  is  with  less  interest ;  for,  in  the  case  of  Grrotiiii^ 
it  was  merely  an  abridgement  ot'  the  term  of  his  impHsonmeott  wheffe- 
as  the  scaffold  of  M.  de  Lavalette  was  ready.  If  these  two  advcn* 
tures  resemble  each  other  in  the  main,  how  much  do  they  vary  io 
their  results !  When  Madame  de  Lavalette  saw  her  husband  again, 
the  effort  of  her  courage  had  destroyed  her  reason,  and  her  estranged 
intellect  did  not  even  permit  her  the  consolation  of  recognising  the 
object  of  her  heroic  devotion. 

*  A  part  of  the  history  of  Europe  is  buried  in  its  prisons.  The 
work  is  a  desideratum,— it  would  be  highly  interesting.  The  reigns 
of  Louis  XIIL,  Louis  XIV.;  Louis  XV.,  are  almost  to  be  traced  entire 
in  the  annals  of  the  Bastile. 

*  Henri  IV.  was  content  with  depositing  the  public  treasure  there. 
In  1790,  a  complete  copy  of  the  Encyclopaedia,  which  had  beos  pal 
into  confinement  about  twenty-five  years  before,  was  found  in  the 
dungeons  of  the  Bastile. 

*  The  duke  de  Guise  became  master  of  Paris  in  1558,  took  pot- 
eession  of  the  Bastile,  and  named  Bussv-le-Clerc  governor  of  that 
state  prison :  this  Bussy,  procureur  to  the  parliament,  himself  con* 
ducted  to  the  Bastile,  all  the  members'  of  that  illustrious  body,  which 
refused  to  release  the  French,  in  favor  of  Guise,  from  their  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Henry  IIL  Presidents  and  counsellors  were  put  upon 
bread  and  water.  One  week  of  this  discipline  exhausted  their  con* 
fltancy  and  their  fidelity. 

*  It  is  well  known,  that  there  were  at  Bic^tre,  before  the  Rero* 
lution,  four  dark  dungeons,  infectious,  damp,  six  feet  loog^  and  four 
feet  broad,  true  caverns  of  death,  which  the  air  penetrat^  so  jlowly 
through  oblique  openings,  that  the  light  of  torches  were  extinguiahed. 
Sixty  pounds  weight  of  fetters  were  put  on  every  wretch  that  they 
let  down  into  these  living  sepulchres.  Upon  his  uccession  to  the  acU 
ministration,  M.  Necker  set  at  liberty  the  only  prisoner  who  had  evei^ 
survived  this  dreadful  punishment  two  years.  The  minister  was  pre* 
sent  when  he  was  liberated.  As  he  regained  the  surface  of  the  eartb| 
he  tottered  like  a  drunken  man  at  every  step ;  and  M.  Necker  ex* 
pressed  his  suspicion  that  it  was  actually  the  case  with  this  unhappy 
man.  ^^  Alas,  Sir,"  exclaimed  he,  **  for  two  years  I  have  drunk 
nothing  but  fetid  water ;  it  is  the  fresh  air  that  intoxicates  me.** 

'  The  pacific  Cardinal  de  Floury,  in  the  single  matter  of  the  Bud 
Uniffenitus,  signed  30,000  lettres  de  cachet. 

*  How  many  dishonourable  fathers  who  had  themselves  led  the 
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HfieSb  bdcflttt  itorft  accosev*  of  tbtfr  §01%  aai  ob« 
kMrai  dt  CMhtt  agaimt  tJnn  I'    Tmi.  IL  p^  18 L-Hk 

Such  is  the  miscellaneous  structure  of  the  two  vofumes,  teitb 
which  M.  M.  Jouy  and  Jay  have  been  pleased  to  amiise  the 
good  people  of  Paris.  For  our  own  parts^  we  c6aft^  thalt 
we  a^e  not  inclined  to  look  with  much  indulgence  upon  thij 
very  light  reading  and  light  thinking  contained  in  them. 
Books  of  this  sort  serve  to  keep  up  the  frivolous  and  shafloV 
literature  which  is  only  fit  for  a  nation  of  talkers  :-^they  serve 
up  8orap«  aod  fnig«ie«ts  of  knowledge^  tbe  Btere  efaptyln^'of 
a  caBftiBei>H»taee  book,  to  nuvse  am  tnccmtge  the  indolence 
of  those  wno  do  not  like  the  ttouUe  of  thinking  for  tbeiDM 
sehreg.  It  often  happens  also,  that  the  kntmledge  thus  oEH 
tained  is  of  the  most  spurious  sort ;  having  been  derived  at 
second-hand  from  the  most  questionable  sources,  because  th^ 
writer  hiimself  has  not  sii£Eicient  erudition  to  consult  the  genuine 
authorities*  Of  M.  Jouy's  qualifications  as  a  literary  guide,  we 
ahall  give  two  instanoea*  In  bi»  first  v^olume  occofs  the  fi)llo«- 
ing  passage,  which  we  take  almost  at  nauidonk, 

*  Stphodet  was  carried  belbre  a  tribumil  by  his  ehfldreh.  Arie* 
tides  and  Theoistodet  were  banished.  Pbocion  and  Socratcnr  drank 
hentleck :  che  ntemoty  of  the  latter  (Soeraees)  wvs  imoitcd  by 
Cicero  hnnself,  who  treats  him  as  a  usurer  in  one  of  Ms  fkmfliaf 
letters^  ibr  having  gfren  enfers le  boy  up  in  an  enderhand  way,  ifie 
goedli  0f  bis  friend  the  n^ve  of  Crotomi/ 

We  will  say  nothing  of  the  school-boy  prattle  about  So- 
phocles, Aristides,  and  Tbemistocles.  That  Cicero  would  have 
ineulted  the  memory  of  Socrates,  we  deem  wholly  impossible^ 
We  are  ignorant  of  the  sources  whence  M.  Jouy  has  derived 
the  fact ;  certainly  not  from  any  of  the  letters  of  Cicero,  witk 
which  we  profess  ourselves  not  wholly  unacquainted.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  memory  of  the  Grecian  sage  was  held  almoet  ia 
idolatrous  veneration  by  Cicero,  and  that  we  can  scarcely 
open  one  of  his  philosophical  treatises,  without  meetini;  wim 
the  penegytric  of  Socrates  in  tan^ruage  nsoaUy  appropriated  t6 
snpenor  nateresv  We  suspect  ^t  M*  Joi^s  koewhdge  of 
Mun  is  small,  that  of  Ghreek  he  knowv  still  less^,  and  ihat 
with  whatever  portion  of  either  he  may  be  tincturend',  it  ig  of 
recent  acquisition.  As  to  those  who  nave  begun  their  course 
of  classical  reading  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  we  will  re- 
mind M.  Jouy  of  the  exclamation  of  Cicero  himself :  *  O^iftaduf 
*  ami€m  htnnimi  sm,  quamimoknteisitU,^* 
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The  other  blunder  is  one  into  which  thieir  naitural'  vivacity 
is  too  apt  to  betray  French  writers,  when  they  trust  themselves 
with  remarks  on  the  laws,  or  constitution,  or  manners  of  Great 
Britain.  It  should  seem  as  if  the  dense  fogs  that  overcloud 
our  island,  had  bedimmed  every  English  institution  and 
every  English  custom  to  the  vision  of  a  frenchman.  We  will 
translate  the  passage.  It  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  English- 
man, who  is  debating  the  sunject  of  their  different  forms  of 
government,  with  a  citizen  o^  the  United  States. 

^  Perhaps/  says  the  Englishman,  *  facts  will  be  thrown  in  my  teeth* 
wjiich  g^ve  the  he  every  day  to  the  boasted  rights  of  which  we  are  so 
proud.  I  shall  be  asked,  where  is  the  liberty  of  the  country  tjAeretmo 
cr  three  familiei  msLnage  the  government;  where  all  the  prejudices, 
all  the  abuses  of  aristocracy  are  combined  ;  where  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  is  confined  to  the  saturnalia  of  the  hustings ;  where  the 
citizen  who  happens  to  be  taking  his  walk  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  may  be  pressed  by  a  few  drunken  sailors,  and,  by  the 
order  of  a  subaltern  clerk  of  the  admiralty^  embarked  in  a  vessel 
which  carries  him  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  globe,  to  the  tune 
of  Rule  Britannia.  I  shall  be  asked,  where  is  the  liberty  of  a 
country  where  even  the  habeas  corpus  does  not  prevent  a  person 
from  being  thrcnon  into  prison  for  a  debt  of  Jive  shiuings,  A  number 
of  similar  questions  might  be  put  to  me.  Instead  ofanswering  them, 
I  should  say,  that  we  are  free  in  every  other  respect  ;  free  to  knock 
dawn  a  ministerial  candidate^  to  box  mth  an  English  peer  in  the  sireetf 
to  sell  our  toives  in  the  public  market ^  and  to  break  the  glasses  of  the 
King's  carriage  on  his  way  to  the  House  of  Lords.' 

We  have  put  these  choice  specimens  of  knowledge,  can- 
dour, and  good  breeding  into  Italics.  They  need  not  a  formal 
refutation.  Yet,  it  is  such  nonsense  as  this,  that  the  hackney 
writers  of  Paris  administer  to  their  customers,  and  it  is  with 
such  absurdities,  that  the  literary  appetite  of  Paris  is  content 
to  be  fed. 


Art*  III.  Outlines  of  Oryctology,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Fossil  Organic  Remains ;  especially  those  found  in  the  British 
Strata ;  intended  to  aid  the  Student  in  his  Enquiries  respecting 
the  Nature  of  Fossils,  and  their  Connection  with  the  Formation  of 
the  Earth.  With  Illustrative  Plates.  By  James  Parkinson^  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  M.G.S.  and  W.S.  &c.  &c. 
8vo.  pp.  346.    (With  ten  Plates.)     Price  12s.     London.  1822. 

^T^HAT  our  globe  has,  at  some  period  of  remote  antiquity, 
•*    suflFered  extensive  changes  and  revolutions,  there  cannot 
arise  the  slightest  doubt,  independently  altogether  of  the  un- 
questionable   record    <>f    the    Deluge,     The   nature   of  these 
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cbangeSk  however,  and  t|se  manner  in  which  they  h(|Te  .been 
produced,  can  be  inferred  only  from  the  monuments  which  the 
more  indestructible  parts  of  the  Earth  still  exhibit ;  and  these 
present  to  the  naturalist  and  the  antiquary  the  most  interesting 
objects    of  research   and.  contemplation.    They  connect  the 
most  minute  observatidns  with  the  most  sublime  and  extended 
conceptions  of  the  duration,  magnitude,  and  infinite  diversity 
of  the  works  of  creation,  and  place  before  us  the  infancy,  if 
not  the  origin  of  our  planet.    The  pursuit  of  this  branch  of 
philosophy,  particularly  in  its  relations  to  the  history  of  the 
Creation  and  of  the  Deluge,  may,  perhaps,  incline  us  to  view 
it  with  too  much  partiality ;  but  we  cannot  look  upon  any 
department  of  human  research  as  more  interesting :  there  is  no 
one  that  teems  with  more  curious  facts,  more  pleasine  details, 
or  more  unexpected  conclusions.    On  this,  as  on  other  ^branches 
of  Natural  History,  much  ridicule  has  been  thrown  by  those 
who  devote  themselves  to  pursuits  deemed  more  intellectual ; 
yet  surely,  the  Antiquities  of  the  Globe  itself,  are  at  least  of  as 
much  importance  as  those  of  any  of  the  particular  nations  who 
have  inhabited   its   surface.     In  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  or  of 
Gerasa,  we  may  discover  monuments  of  the  power  and  grandeur 
of  the  Romans,  and  acquire  some  knowledge  of  their  manner 
of  life ;  but,  in  the  fossil  remains  of  the  quarries  of  Paris,  the 
London  basiu,  and  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  we  behold  the  di- 
versified plans  of  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  learn,  where 
we  cannot  comprehend,  to  worship  and  adore  Him. 

In  tracing  the  hand  of  God  in  those  monuments  which  now 
remain  of  a  former  order  of  things,  two  methods  have  been 
adopted  bjr  naturalists.  The  one  is,  to  follow,  according  to 
their  relative  antiquity,  the  arrangement  of  the  rocks  wnich 
compose  the  crust  of  the  globe,  and  to  consider  the  various 
organic  remains  which  they  contain.  The  want  of  sufficient 
data  is  an  insuperable  objection  to  this  arrangement,  although 
it  is  in  other  respects  the  most  eligible.  The  only  good  clas- 
sification of  rocKs  that  has  been  made  with  this  view,  is  that  of 
Werner,  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  free  from  exception  as  to 
warrant  its  general  adoption.  The  other  method  is,  to  arrange 
organic  remains  according  to  the  classes  and  orders  of  animsds 
and  vegetables  from,  which  they  seem  to  have  sprung ;  the 
arrangement  which  Mr.  Parkinson  has  adopted  both  in  the 
work  before  us,  and  in  his  former  splendid  work, ''  The  Organic 
"  Remains  of  a  Former  World."  To  humour  the  natural^pio- 
pensity  which  the  mind  has  to  ascend,  rather  than  to  descend 
m  a  scale,  he  begins  with  vegetable  remains,  and  thence  pro^ 
ceeds  to  consider  the  remains  of  zoophytes,  and  the  more  per- 
fect animals  in  their  order.     In  this  course  we  shall  follow 
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\aakt  hj  ftbstrtctiag  Mid  oondensia^  tbe  most  ifttertfstiiig  fttib 
whieh  ne  has  ooHected. 

The  remains  6f  viegetables  are,  perlitpa^  with  the  tMCCfAak 
of  thelli  and  soophytts,  the  most  numerous  and  exteusive; 
•peoimens  occurring  of  all  the  different  aataral  orders^  fioB 
the  most  delicate  moss  to  the  largest  tree,  and  of  ahnoat  eveij 
degree  of  hardness  which  rocks  are  found  to  possess.  Aa  th^ 
species  cannot,  howerer,  owing  to  the  usual  state  of  the  pw^ 
be  classed  according  to  any  Botanical  System,  we  may  obtaia 
dearer  notions  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  by  consideriog 
^em,  as  is  partially  done  by  Mr.  Parkinson,  in  a  minetalogi* 
cal  point  of  riew,  according  to  the  substances  into  which  thsf 
are  found  concerted. 

Mr.  Parkinson  characterizes  the  first  stage  of  v«ffetabk 
mineralization,  by  the  term  Bituminous.  Wood,  moss,  and  other 
Tegetable  productions,  are  chan^d  into  this  state,  not,  ap- 
parently, by  being  penetrated  with  any  thing  like  a  petrifjring 
•olution,  nor  by  being  exposed  to  subterranean  fire  or  heat, 
but  by  the  presence  of  moisture,  the  exclusion  of  air,  and  their 
being  compressed  by    superincumbent  materials.      Pressaie 
alone,  indeed,  is  adequate  to  the  conversion  of  such  produc- 
tions into  a  substance  of  very  great  hardness ;  for,  bv  artificial 
pressure,  sphagna,  byssi,  and  other  soft  mosses,  have  been 
Drought  to  take  a  tolerable  polish  like  the  hard  woods  and 
marble.     But  when  the  change  arising  from  pressure  ia  modi- 
fied by  the  presence  of  moisture  and  the  exclusion  of  air, 
vegetable  substances  acquire  very  peculiar  properties.    They 
commonly  preserve  their  original  texture  and  appearance  io 
perfectly  that  the  particular  tree  or  plant  can  be  recof^Msed. 
Even  trees  of  ffreat  diameter  are  often  changed  to  their  very 
centre,  while  their  leaves  and  the  most  delicate  parts  which  ue 
80  changed,  often  preserve  their  texture  uninjured.     HMy  are 
then  found  to  resist  the  further  action  of  water,  and,  when  ap- 
plied to  useful  purposes,  to  be  almost  impenetrable  to  it ;  but 
tho  water  that  may  chance  to  be  lodged  among  their  mtntile 
interstices,  they  tenacioosly  retain.    The  bark  is  fireqoenfly 
unchanged,  and,  in  the  case  of  birch  aiul  soma  other  trees, 
preserves  its  c<Jour  and  glossy,  varnished  appearance.    Thay 
are  in  general  very  unfriendly  to  animal  life,  and  are  therelbre 
indestructible  by  insects. 

Wood  and  other  vegetable  productions  in  the  different  stages 

of  bituminization,  are  found  in  peat^bogs,  and  at  Bovay,  Bciy- 

castle,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  many  other  places.    Tins 

is  the  Bovey  coal  of  this  country,  and  the  Suturbrand  of  Ivelaal, 

*  Thif  fossil  wood/  says  Mr.  Parkinson,  '  may  be  said  to  pass  into 
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j«t»  which  k  fonodt  ttpficihUy  m  ike  MybbmriMoi  of  WUlbf •  in 
Yorkshine,  io  a  stuVB  ▼ery  naulj  appraauai9tii»j|  10  that  of  Bovej 
coal  •  •  •  •  Jet  it  fpiind  in  other  tituatioo%  in  a  dinereot  form ;  reaem^ 
bli^g,  in  it9  shape  and  the  markingt  of  ita  turfiu^e,  parts  of  the  branchpi 
and  trunki  of  tireei^  but  raraly  posseatin^  ioternanv,  ao}r  marfci  of 
Teffet«9b1e  origin ;  a  drcamftanee  ealily  accounted  (or,  if  iti  prerloua 
aonening  be  admitted*'    p.  7« 

Th«  evidence  for  thia  tj^naition.  giren  hy  M.  M.  Cbapial  nnd 
. Foviroroy^  tboogh  omitted  by  oiv  Author,  la  aiill  more  qeeiaiye. 
The  Utter  ooeationB  a  apecMdan  in  which  the  one  aid  wata  obr 
yioHsly  wood  but  little  chanKed,  and  the  other  pure  jet.  The 
foriaer  tranamitted  to  the  ctdnnet  of  Langnedoc,  several  apeci* 
juena  which  were  ligneous  exlemaUy,  and  perfect  jet  in  the  in* 
teroal  parta,  4liatincUy  exhibiting  the  tmnaUion  of  the  one  into 
.the  other.  According  Io  Chaptal  alao,  there  have  been  dngr  ap 
Jit  Mont|>ellier,  whole  cart-loada  of  treea  converted  into  jet; 
their  original  foiaiis  Usiag'  so  diatincUy  preserved,  that  he  coeldl 
often  detept  the  af>eciea  to  which  they  belonged.  He  ioatancea 
a  walDut^tre^  cooijpletoly  converted  into  jet»  found  at  Vach^, 
and  a  apecimen  of  %  beech  sinailariy  changed*  from  Boamp  ua 
Scania.  The  same  distinguished  Author  found  a  wooden  paii, 
and  alao  a  wooden  abovel,  converted  into  pure  jet.  It  would 
ahew«  we  thinlc,  a  very  aoeptical  spirit,  to  heaitate  in  our  deci- 
aioD*  after  auch  proofa,  resting  on  the  testimony  of  mea  so  emi> 
iieqt  in  aeience. 

The  next  class  ana  those  vegetable  substances  which  may  be 
Biope  oorrecUy  said  to  be  petr»fied«  than  the  bitumtnated  sorts.^ 
The  atony  qiatarials  which  are  most  usually  found  to  conatitnte 
petri6sottoas  of  this  descriplion*  are  flint,  line,  and  bitnminona 
earth,  of.which  the  flint  is  by  far  the  moat  common.  There  is 
often  a  new  transmutation,  or  chants  of  aubatance,  in  the  foaail' 
vegetable ;  but  aometimea  there  is  only  as  esrthy  imnregoatton. 
Tl^  alony  matter,  especially  in  flint,  ia  ooaamonly  diffnaed 
through  every  part  of  the  pcjlrified  aaasa,  and .  seema  to  be  at* 
timately  nvied  with  their  integral  molecnlea.  It  has  been 
furinoipally  formed  in  minute  cryfl^izations,  which,  by  nmtnal 
and  regular  apyosjition,  have  mduaUy  formed  a  concrete  auk- 
ataaee  ;«-^  proceaa  pkyuily  incUcated  by  moat  of  the  apecimena 
of  this  kind  having  an  investiture  oc  cri^  ef  extremely  minote 
eryatala,  which  aie  aometimea  even  viaible  on  each  mseicle  of 
the  fibres,  and  on  the  sides  of  interaticea  and  cavitieB.  Of  wood 
ao  petrified,  there  aeem  to  be  two  aorta,  namely,  thai  wUck 
ima»  and  thi^  whkh  has  not,  mideigoQe  bitnasinous  farmanta 
tiem^  The  laUmr  ia  usnaUy  in  the  atale  of  rotten  wood  as  to  its 
taxlure,  but.ila  specific.  |^vity  soon  undeceives  those  who  sup- 
pose  it  to  be  wood  of  this  kind. 
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That  sort  of  petrified  wood  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
Chalcedony,  Jasper,  Opal,  or  Pitchstone,  has  commonly  a  con- 
choidal  fracture,  a  dark  bituminous  colour  within,  cdthongh 
whitish  externally,  and  gives  sparks  when  struck  with  steel. 
The  fibres  are  penetrated  with  the  flinty  matter,  but  no  bita- 
minous  substance  is  found  intermixed  with  the  flint,  or  having 
a  tendency  to  colour  it;  and  when  the  silex  has  got  to  the 
surface,  or  into  a  cavity,  it  often  assumes  a  mammilutted  form, 
and  becomes  transparent.  It  is  often  bestudded  with  fine, 
small  quartz  crystals  :  some  specimens  seem  to  have  been  at- 
tacked by  the  teredo,  and  have  the  small  holes  filled  with  trans- 
parent flinty  matter.  Another  sort  is  marked  with  coloured 
delineations,  like  the  compound  pebbles  called  agates;  this 
kind  is  usually  more  transparent  than  the  former,  and  has  a 
more  vitreous  lustre.  Mr.  Parkinson  is  of  opinion,  that  all  jas- 
penne  minerals,  if  they  do  not  originate  from  vegetable  ma- 
terials, are  closely  connected  with  them*  In  some  oi  them, 
we  have  distinctly  seen  the  rings  marking  the  annual  growth  of 
the  original  tree,  and  even  the  delicate  wavines  of  the  fibrilb 
around  what  seems  to  have  been  a  knot,  or  me  oflP-going  of  a 
branch. 

A  not  less  interesting  species  of  petrified  vegetable  produc- 
tions than  the  flinty,  is  the  calcareous.  The  formation  of  the 
latter,  however,  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  understand  and  explain. 
It  is  often  carried  on  almost  under  the  eye  of  the  observer,  in  the 
case  of  the  numerous  calcareous  springs,  which,  by  depoeiting 
their  lime,  form  incrustations  on  every  thing  they  meet  in  their 
course.  This  process  takes  place  to  a  great  extent,  at  Matlock 
in  Derbyshire,  and  at  Tivoli  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome:  the 
waters  at  the  latter  place  deposit  lime  and  stone  tuba  ao  co- 
piously, as  to  aflbrd  abundant  materials  for  architectural  pur- 
poses. It  conseouently  happens,  that  whatever  anbatanoes 
come  in  the  way  or  these  copious  precipitates,  are  enclosed  in 
the  mass,  and,  if  their  texture  will  admit,  are  penetrated  witk 
it  in  all  directions.  The  inhabitants  of  Matlock,  as  is  wdl 
known,  take  advantage  of  this,  to  procure  curious  petrifactions 
of  birds-nests  with  their  eggs,  wigs,  besoms,  and  other  thines 
■calculated  to  excite  wonder  by  their  conversion  into  stone  hj 
calcareous  incrustation.  In  Italy  and  Peni,  it  has  been  turned 
to  account  in  the  making  of  busts,  casts,  and  impressions  of 
medals.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  while  the  lower  part  of  a 
stem  of  moss  has  been  thus  incrustated,  the  upper  part  aome* 
times  has  continued  to  vegetate,  in  the  same  way  as  tnonas 
grow  in  peat  bogs  after  their  roots  have  perished*  Botaniats 
account  for  this  from  the  singular  nature  or  mosses,  which  giov 
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[rom  points  in  a  great  degree  insulated  with  respect  to  the 
root. 

The  mineralization  of  vegetable  substances  by  the  metals,  is 
ti   circtimatance  of   frequent  occurrence,  and  seems  to  take 

Stace  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  petrifactions  already  men- 
oned ;  namely,  by  the  vegetable  substance  being  pene- 
trated with  the  metallic,  either  in  a  mechanical  or  a  chemical 
manner.  The  first  of  these  which  merit  our  attention,  have 
been  called  pyrites,  from  their  often  taking  fire  spontaneously 
when  they  come  into  contact  with  moisture.  The  woods  which 
are  properly  denominated  pyritical,  have  commonly  a  splendid 
metallic  appearance,  and  are  of  a  high  specific  gravity,  while 
traces  of  their  original  texture  are  sometimes  very  obvious. 
Even  the  annual  nngs  of  the  wood  are  occasionally  found 
beautifully  bestudded  with  the  pyrites,  whose  surfaces  often 
shew  a  fine  play  of  iridescent  colours. 

*  *  In  some  specimens,  in  which  the  general  appearance  is  that  of 
biloaHnous  wood«  the  metallic  impregnation  can  only  be  detected.by 
Ae  weight  of  the  fossil,  and  the  blue  or  green  hue  on  its  surface. 
GaprecHis  wood  in  this  state  forms  very  beautiful  specimens,  dis- 
|>lflyiiiff,  not  only  on  its  surface,  but  in  its  substance,  mingled  with 
the  coanred  wood,  the  most  vivid  blue  and  green  colours,  with 
patches  of  the  carbonate  in  the  state  of  malachite.  The  finest  speci- 
mens  of  cupreous  wood  are  obtained  from  the  copper  mines  of  Si- 
beria.'   p.  29. 

•  In  some  specimens  of  a  similar  sort,  the  species  of  the  tree 
so  changed  is  often  easily  recognised.  The  birch  and  beech 
haTe  been  mentioned,  of  which  the  first  often  preserves  its 
delicate  white  cuticle  with  its  original  texture.  In  some  cases, 
the  strui^ture  of  rotten  wood  is  very  distinct,  and  also  the  dif- 
lereot  parts  of  the  trees,  as  the  stem,  branches,  twigs,  leaves, 
and  roots.  The  grassy  turf  of  the  soil  also,  with  all  the  vege- 
table txiitna  vihicik  may  be  scattered  upon  it,  are,  on  exposure 
to  mineral  springs,  tommonly  rendered  metallic.  In  Mexico, 
.wood  tin  occurs,  along  with  mammillated  chalcedony.  When 
it  is  recollected,  that  even  in  our  herbaria,  when  every  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  preservation  of  specimens,  the 
aacertaininc  of  distinctive  characters  is  often  a  matter  of  con- 
aiderable  difficulty,  it  may  be  easily  imagined,  that  it  will  be  a 
still  harder  task  in  those  which  have  been  converted  into  stony 
and  metallic  substances.  Yet,  the  distinctive  characters  of 
spe^es  are  .often  to  be  recognised  in  fossil  vegetables ;  and 
SBSfieralized  wood  has  been  founds  which  proved  to  be  beech, 
aik»  willow»  walnut,  hazel,  birch,  pine,  and  many  other  kinds. 
The  ooi^ectiires  of  fancy  have  been  very  fertile  ^n  discovering 
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tkctrified  remains  of  wood  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  man.  It 
las  been  asserted,  for  instance,  that  the  pieces  of  wood  got 
from  the  Thames,  are  stakes  which  were  driven  into  its  bed 
by  the  Romans  ;  when  the  fact  is,  that  a  stratum  of  piles  quits 
similar  is  found  to  extend  over  a  considerable  part  of  the 
adjacent  fields.  Some  classes  and  genera  of  vegetables  ^PP^v 
to  be  more  easily  converted  into  stone  than  others.  Thus 
we  arc  told  by  Mr.  Wallis  in  his  History  of  Northumberland, 
that  the  mosses  and  liverworts  of  a  petrifying  brook  become 
stony,  while  the  primroses  and  geraniums  are  quite  uatouched, 
and  receive  from  it  no  foreign  investiture  or  incrustation. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  with  regard  to  the  vegetable  remains,  or 
rather  the  impressions  of  vegetables,  which  are  found  in 
schistus,  that  when  the  lamina,  or  the  nodules  containing 
them,  have  been  split,  tlie  two  plates  of  the  stone  display  the 
same  side  of  the  leaf. 

'  Tlie  explanation  of  this  curious  circumstance^  which  long 
nuzzled  the  oryctologi9t8,  is  found  in  the  vegetable  matter,  dHffiag 
Its  passing  through  the  bitumioous  change,  having  become  softened, 
ancl  having  filled  its  own  mould  with  its  melted  and  softesed  substanoe; 
the  Dodule,  on  being  brokeot  shewing  on  one  side  the  surface  of  the 
adherent  bituminous  cast,  and,  on  the  other,  the  correspondesl 
mould.'    p.  10. 

The  zoophytes  are  the  first  species  of  living  beings  which 
are  met  with  in  rocks,  when  arranged  according  to  their 
supposed  relative  antiquity.  It  is  said,  that,  in  the  primitive 
rocks  of  Werner,  no  such  remains  exist,  but  that  they  begin 
to  appear  in  transition  rocks.  However  this  may  be,  they 
are  found  in  the  newest  depositions,  even  in  alluvial  soil :  ioir 
example,  in  the  Isle  of  Bute,  considerably  above  the  sea-mark, 
Professor  Jameson  found  a  small  bed  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
millepora  po/j/morpha.  Among  the  least  perfect  of  tne  zoo- 
phytes, Mr.  Parkinson  places  the  genus  sponge,  concerning 
the  nature  of  which  many  conjectures  have  been  offered.  In 
a  note,  he  introduces  the  following  interesting  notice  of  thii 
subject. 

*  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  had  procured  iodine  from  several  of  the 
fuci  and  uUs,  but  not  from  the  alkaline  matter|manufactured  at  Sicily^ 
Spain,  and  the  Roman  States ;  nor  did  he  find  that  the  ashes  of 
coral  or  of  sponge  appeared  to  contain  it.  From  various  experiment^ 
Dr.  Fyfe  was  enabled  to  conclude,  that  iodine  was  confined  not  only 
to  the  class  cryntogamia,  but  to  the  marine  productions  of  this  cImb. 
Sponge  being,  however,  considered  to  belong  to  the  animal  woridp 
forms  an  apparent  objection  to  this  conclusion.  But  it  most  be 
remembered,  that  Linnaeus  was  inclined  to  regard  sponge  as  a  rem^ 
table  substance,  and  to  place  it  in  the  dass  ciyptogamia,  subdivisiiMi 
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«1g«  squaticie ;  but  was  doahiful  of  the  correctness  of  this  arrange- 
ment. '*  May  not  the  fact,**  Dr.  Fyfe  observes,  **  that  sponge 
Qonuins  iodine,  be  an  srgument  in  favour  of  tlie  opinion  of  Linnsus, 
that  thia  substance  properly  belongs  to  the  vegetable  world,  class 
cryptc^mia,  from  the  plants  of  which  iodine  is  obtained  ?'' '  p.  36. 

A  still  more  recent  investigation,  however,  has  discovered 
iodine  in  mediiscs  a»d  the  polypi  known  by  the  name  of  animal 
flowers ;  which  is,  we  think,  quite  conclusive,  so  far  as  this 
argument  goes,  that  sponge  is  uot  a  vegetable,  but  an  animal 
substance. 

A  singular  circumstance  was  observed  by  Mr.  Parkinson 
in  a  tubiporite  limestone  which  he  procured  from  Mendip; 
nomely,  the  tubes  were  Mled  with  flint,  which  took  a  polish. 
Does  this  give  countenance  to  the  conversion  of  animal  re- 
mains of  a  calcareous  kind  into  flint,  as  maintained  by  Lin- 
neeus  and  others  ?  We  believe  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  it  is  wholly  inexplicable.  Fossil  tubi pores  indeed, 
like  other  organic  remains,  are  seldom,  perhaps  never  found 
in  a  recent  state ;  and  some  of  them  are  very  unlike  any  thing 
which  our  seas  now  exhibit.  Of  this  we  have  a  fine  example 
in  the  catenulata  or  chain-coral,  the  small  tubes  of  which, 
when  a  horizontal  section  of  them  is  made,  appear  in  beau- 
tiful waved  lines  formed  by  the  extremities  of  the  tubes  like 
the  links  of  a  chain  :  these  wavings  frequently  approaching  or 
coming  into  contfict  with  one  another,  and  then  receding 
a^in,  resemble  very  much  tlie  connected  mesh-work  of  a  net, 
or  a  retiform  plexus  of  lymphatic  vessels.  In  otlier  tubi- 
porites,  there  is  a  curi6us  communication  of  the  pipes  by 
smaller  tul>es  radiating  from  the  larger  ones,  and  passing 
through  their  contiguous  plates  of  junction. 

Some  of  the  madreporites  are  flattened  so  as  to  indicate 
that  they  had  suffered  external  compression  ;  but  the  hardness 
of  their'  recent  encasement  previous  to  any  thing  like  petri- 
faction, precludes  that  supposition.  A  few  rare  specimens 
are  composed  of  transparent  sparry  limestone,  and  some  have 
figures  which  the  imagination  easily  construes  into  the  horns 
of  goats  and  other  animals,  the  remains  of  fungi  and  plants 
of  that  sort.  These  circumstances  render  a  scientific  arrange-^ 
ment  of  them  a  work  of  great  difficulty,  as  the  labours  of 
their  minute  architects  seem  at  times  to  have  been  modelled 
by  whim  aiKi  caprice,  more  than  by  any  instinctive  or  circum- 
stantial plan  of  operations.  We  cannot,  however,  judge  accu* 
rately  oi  this,  on  account  of  our  deficient  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  which  might  expedite  or  retard  their  work,  and 
make  Uiem  change  their  vertical  direction  to  a  sloping  or 
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a  horizontal  one.  When  we  consider  the  singular  wavings  and 
convolutions  of  the  starry  tubes  in  the  chain- coral  and  in  the 
brain-stone,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  the  near  resemblance 
which  another  species  has  to  a  honey-comb ;  an  appearance 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  descriptions  we  find  in  the  oldtf 
authors,  of  petrified  honey- combs.  In  a  specimen  of  this 
kind  from  Mendip,  Mr.  Parkinson  found  it  completely  con- 
verted into  calcareous  spar.  Not  the  least  remarkable  of  these 
madreporites,  is  that  found  in  Wales,  with  columnar  tubuli» 
having  five,  six,  or  seven  angles,  and  exhibiting  a  fine  minia- 
ture representation  of  the  columnar  basalt  of  Stafia  and  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  when  viewed  in  an  upright  position ;  but, 
when  a  transverse  section  is  made  and  polished,  the  tops 
of  those  columns  appear  like  the  webs  oi  the  field  spider, 
being  striated  like  the  threads  of  those  webs,  both  in  radii  and 
concentric  circles. 

But  none  of  these  *  medals  of  a  former  world/  as  Bergman 
happily  designates  fossil  remains,  are  nearly  so  singular  and 
extraordinary  as  those  which  have  been  called  Encnnites  and 
Pentacrinites.  upon  the  history  of  which,  Mr.  Miller  has 
recently  published  a  scientific  and  splendid  work.  In  these 
animals,  nature  seems  to  have  concentrated  so  many  wonders, 
that  we  are  compelled  to  gaze  on  them  with  admiration,  while 
the  mind  is  overpowered  on  contemplating  the  diversified  forms 
which  animated  life  has  assumed.  The  trunks  and  limbs 
of  these  zoophytes  are  formed  of  osseous  pieces  whose  sui^ 
faces  of  articulation  with  one  another  are  marked  with  the 
resemblance  of  flowers  or  stars.  When  these  bony  pieces  are 
examined  with  a  ma^ifier,  it  appears  obvious,  that  their 
mutual  articulation  anses  from  the  reception  of  the  striated 
eminences  of  the  one,  into  corresponding  depressions  in  the 
other.  These  markings  have  been  erroneously  asserted  by 
Rosinus,  to  continue  throughout  the  9ubstance  of  the  tubes ; 
for,  on  rubbing  them  down,  few  of  the  markings  can  be  traced 
beyond  the  surface ;  but  the  surfaces  often  approximate  so 
near  to  each  other,  that  one  may  be  mistaken  for  another* 
The  lily  encrinite,  or  stone  lily,  may  be  selected  in  order  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  these  extraordinary  fossils. 

The  genus  to  which  the  stone  lily  belongs,  is  characterized 
by  pentagonal,  cylindrical,  or  oval  vertebrse,  with  radiated  ar- 
ticulating surfaces,  composing  a  trunk  which  supports  a  pelvis, 
whence  proceed  five  arms  terminating  in  fingers  and  numerous 
tentacula.  The  lily  encrinite  has  its  arms  terminating  in  m 
hand  with  two  fingers  furnished  with  numerous  tentacala,  the 
whole  folding  up  m  the  form  of  a  closed  lily.  The  number  of 
the  bones  in  this  fossil  zoophyte  almost  exceed-  belief.    Mc^ 
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Parkinson  enumerates  26,680;  namely,  the  bones  of  tlie 
pelvis,  20 ;  six  bones  in  each  of  the  ten  arms,  60 ;  forty  in 
each  of  the  twenty  tingers,  800 ;  thirty  tentacula  proceeding 
from  each  of  the  six  bones  in  each  of  the  ten  arms,  1800; 
thirty  tentacula  from  each  of  the  800  bones  of  the  fingers, 
24,000.  In  all  these  ossicular,  Rosinus  detected  foramina  or 
sinuses  fitted  for  the  reception  of  nerves  or  vessels,  and  all  of 
them  are  nearly  tubular,  tlirough  which  perhaps  muscles  might 
pass.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  animal  must  have  been  capable 
of  a  very  varied  motion  in  many  directions ;  and  provision  is 
wisely  made  at  the  articulations,  to  prevent  dislocation.  The 
remains  of  this  order  of  zoophytes  are  very  numerous  in  many 
places,  and  are  always  contained  in  limestone,  but  commonly 
m  a  very  shattered  and  mutilated  state.  Besides  the  stone 
lily,  there  are  numerous  other  species,  most  of  which  are 
found  in  England.  By  far  the  best  account  of  them  is  to  be 
found  in  Miller's  Natural  History  of  the  Crinoidea,  lately 
published.  Mr.  Miller  has  given  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
genera  and  species,  part  of  which  Mr.  Parkinson  has  inserted. 

Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  our  following  the  Author 
through  his  observations  on  the  higher  species  of  fossil  re- 
mains. Those  of  birds  and  insects  are  very  rare ;  fossil  fish 
are  much  more  numerous.  Among  the  quadrupeds,  the  sauri 
(lizard  order)  are  very  frequently  occurring.  On  the  recog- 
nised law  laid  dovm  by  Geologists,  that  few  or  none  of  the 
fossil  species  have  an^  recent  analogue,  it  might  have  been 
inferred,  that  no  remafns  of  man  would  be  found  petrified  or 
embedded  in  rocks  or  strata.  The  bones  formerly  talked  of 
as  those  of  giants,  are,  by  the  more  accurate  researches  of 
modem  anatomy,  found  to  belong  to  the  mammoth,  the  rhino- 
ceros, the  elephant,  &c.  of  the  antediluvian  world. 

There  are  only  two  genuine  human  fossils  at  present  known 
to  exist,  both  from  the  Island  of  Guadaloupe.  The  one  is  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  is  thought  to  be  that  of  a  female. 
The  other  has  ^)een  received  at  Paris  within  the  last  few  months. 
At  the  Peace,  M.  Donzelot,  the  Governor,  was  directed  by  the 
French  Minister  of  the  Marine  to  send  this  interesting  fossil, 
which  is,  according  to  the  description  of  Cuvier,  more  perfect 
than  the  one  in  the  British  Museum.  It  wants  the  cranium, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  upper  jaw,  with  some  teeth,  is  pre- 
served. The  rest  of  the  skeleton  is  in  a  bent  position, — almost 
that  of  a  semi-circle.  It  was  quite  hidden  in  the  calcareous 
stone ;  but  the  bones  had  suffered  no  change,  possessing  their 
gelatinous  animal  matter  and  their  inflammability.  The  stone 
contains  besides,  well  preserved  specimens  of  both  sea  and 
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and    shells  still  common  ib  the  island,  a  fikct  wh>6h  pro^ci 

that  the  skeleton  is  recent. 

The  fossil  bones  found  in  caverns,  form  a  distinct  class  of 
phenomena.  The  discovery  of  a  den  of  hyenas  at  Kfrkdale 
near  Kirby  Moorside  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  summer  of  1821, 
has  given  rise  to  a  controversy  between  Professor  BHcklmd 
and  Mr.  Penn,  to  which  we  shall  probably  have  ocfsasion  to 
advert  in  a  future  Number.  The  present  work  keeps  clear  of 
theoretic  speculation,  the  Authors  object  being  to  fumisli 
a  useful  vade-mecum  for  the  student  wlio  is  desirous  of  beinjj 
able  to  detect  the  specific  character  of  fossil  subfttances.  and 
to  arrange  them  under  their  appropriate  genera,  Mr.  Parkinsoa 
concludes  his  interesting  little  work  with  the  following  most 
appropriate  and  pious  reflections  : 

*  We  cannot  quit  these  monuments  of  former  worlds  without  al- 
ludine  to  the  incontrovertible  evidence  they  present,  of  the  exerdie 
of  Almighty  Power  and  of  the  perpetual  influence  of  a  Divine 
Providence.  Tlie  world  is  seen,  in  its  formation  and  continuauce, 
constantly  under  the  Providence  of  Almightv  God,  without  whoie 
knowledge  not  one  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground. 

*  Under  these  impressions,  we  view  the  results  of  these  mwetd 
changes  and  creations  as  manifesting  the  prescience,  the  power*  wad 
the  benevolence  of  our  great  Creator.  The  general  form  of  the 
earth's  surface,  varied  by  the  distribution  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  of 
land  and  water  ;  the  prodigious  accumulations  of  coal  derived  from 
the  vegetables  of  a  former  creation,  with  the  accompanying  slates 
and  schists ;  the  ^uscful^  durable,  and  of^en  beautiful,  cncrinital  and 
shelly  limestones;  the  immense  formations  of  chalk  and  flint,  and 
the  various  series  of  clays ;  all  demonstrate  a  careful  provision  (or 
the  wants  of  man.  The  several  breaks  and  faults  in  the  stratified 
masses,  and  the  various  inclinations  of  the  strata,  as  well  as  the 
vast  abruptions  by  which  these  several  substances  are  brooffht  to  the 
hand  of  man,  may  be  regarded  as  most  beneficent  provisions  re- 
sulting from  catastrophes  too  vast  and  tremendous  for  human  intellect 
to  comprehend. 

*  From  these  several  creations,  it  appears  that  beings  have  pro- 
ceeded, gradually  increasing  in  superiority,  from  testaceouai  animals 
to  reptiles,  marine  and  fresh  water  amphibia,  quadrupeds,  and  lastly 
to  man,  who,  in  his  turn,  is  destined,  witli  the  earth  he  inhabits,  to 
pass  away,  and  be  succeeded  by  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.' 

PP 
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]T  affords  UR  phasure  to  find  tliat  the  vory  jndicirtiis  AiHhiK" 
of  thi'.^c   Lectures  is  able,  amid   his  uumciuua  oilicial  eii- 
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^gemeAis,  go  frequently,  and  with  so  much  credit  to  fairosetf, 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  reading  public.  Circumstanced 
«8  he  i8»  this  beapeaka  a  diligence  in  every  wky  commendable. 
The  series  of  subjects  which  the  present  volume  embraces,  is 
at  onoe  well  selected  and  well  arranged.  The  title  of  the 
work  reminds  us  of  the  venerable  Matthew  Henry,  whose 
former  sphere  the  Author  now  fills,  and  who,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, wrote  a  very  useful  treatise  on  the  pleasures  of  a  reli- 
gious life.  The  dedication  of  the  volume  to  the  young  of  his 
nock  sufficiently  marks  the  Author's  views  of  his  own  per- 
formance ;  and  seldom  has  it  fallen  to  our  lot  to  peruse  a  work, 
in  which  there  was  more  to  arrest  the  attention,  and  to  improve 
the  character  of  the  rising  generation.  We  speak  not  at 
random  when  we  affirm,  that  we  have  not  seen,  as  yet,  a  volume 
directly  on  the  subject  of  religion,  more  likely  than  the  present, 
to  waken  in  the  bosom  of  an  intelligent  and  ingenuous  youth 
a  decidedly  Christian  feeling.  Mr.  Burder  has  furnished  a 
portraiture  j  of  the  happiness  which  results  from  the  service  of 
Christ,  for  which  we  tender  him  our  sincere  thanks,  and  for 
which,  we  doubt  not»  thousands  will  be  grateful.  There  is  ne 
attempt  in  these  Lectures,  to  catch,  by  unfair  means,  the 
popular  feeling  of  the  moment;  all  is  solid  and  scriptural, 
and  in  a  high  degree  indicative  of  the  **  workman  that  needeth 
**not  to  be  ashamed."  We  could  wish  to  the  full  amount  of 
our  influence,  to  hold  up  Mr.  Burder's  habit  of  preaching: 
in  a  series^  to  the  imitation  of  the  risine  ministry  i  and  we 
cannot  but  persuade  ourselves  that  his  example  will  b^ 
regarded  and  followed  in  that  useful  seminary  where,  for  so 
many  years,  his  labours  as  a  tutor  have  been  enjoyed.  We 
like  this  relic  of  a  nonconforming  age,  and  shall  rejoice  te 
find  a  taste  so  wholesome,  superseuing  the  crudities  of  a  less 
connected,  and  therefore  less  useful  mode  of  instruction. 
We  cannot  conceive  of  these  lectures  being  heard  with  inat- 
tention. They  carry  their  own  power  of  impression  along  witk 
t'lem ;  and,  although  it  is  with  Ood  alone  permanently  to 
change  the  heart,  yet,  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  such  dis- 
courses as  these— so  full  of  perspicuous  instruction,  lively 
illustration,  and  affectionate  appeal,  were  not  heard  from  the 
pulpit  either  with  listlessness  or  indifference.  The  chief  char 
racteristics  of  Mr.  Burder*s  theological  system  are, — a  uniform 
and  lealous  recognition  of  what,  for  distinction^  sake,  may 
be  called  the  doctrines  of  grace  ;  a  very  copious  reference  t^ 
the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  all  his  promised  manifes- 
tations; a  running,  and  we  were  going  to  say  irresistible 
appeal  to  the  conscience ;    and  withal,    a  simplicity  in  the 
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whole  of  his  views  of  Christian  truth,  seldom  equalled,  and 
perhaps  in  modern  times  never  surpassed. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  these  Lecturea  arc 
written,  it  is  but  justice  to  state,  that  the  arrangement  ia  dear, 
natural,  and  to  every  useful  extent,  analytical ;  that  the  atyle 
is  chaste,  devotional,  and  always  appropriate  to  the  aabject; 
and  that  there  is  a  completeness  in  each  discourse,  sepanitelj 
considered,  which,  while  it  does  not  destroy  the  series,  leaves 
upon  the  mind  the  impression  of  an  unbroken  unity  of  desi^ 
in  the  production . 

The  volume  consists  of  twelve  Lectures,  ranged  under  the 
following  titles.  I.  The  pleasures  which  constitute  itut  happi- 
ness. II.  The  pleasures  of  a  good  conscience*  Hi.  ilie 
pleasures  of  an  enlightened  intellect.  IV.  The  )[>leaBum 
arising  from  the  exercise  of  the  affections  in  religion.  V.  The 
pleasures  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  VI.  The  pleaaufes 
of  prayer  and  of  praise.  VII.  The  pleasures  of  the  Sabbath. 
VIII.  The  pleasures  arising  from  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence. IX.  The  pleasures  of  hope.  X.  The  pleasures  of 
doing  good.  XI.  The  pleasures  of  the  heavenly  state.  XIL 
The  pleasures  of  early  piety. 

We  dre  at  a  loss,  after  a  very  careful  perusal,  to  determioe 
from  what  part  of  this  volume  to  furnish  a  sample  to  the  pub- 
lie.  This  difficulty  does  not  arise  from  any  inequality  of 
thought  and  expression  pervading  these  Lectures,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  from  the  uniformity  of  its  character,  and  the  inti- 
mate connexion  of  one  part  with  another.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, however,  we  feel  that  we  have  one  advantage  with 
the  public,  that  of  not  being  able  to  select  a  single  paragraph 
in  these  Lectures,  which,  by  any  fair  interpretation,  can  oe 
viewed  as  an  unduly  favourable  representation  of  the  Author's 
talents  for  the  illustration  and  enforcement  of  scriptural  truth. 

The  first  Lecture,  which  contains  an  enumeration  of  the 
pleasures  which  constitute  true  happiness,  is  very  comprehen- 
sive in  its  plan,  and  very  impressive  in  its  various  illustrations. 
It  is  founded  on  Isaiah  IV.  2.  The  Preacher  states  with  em- 
phasis his  belief  in  the  attainableness  of  happiness  even  in  the 
present  state,  and  represents  it  as  springing  from  four  sources. 
First,  *t/ie  removal ofetnk  which  are  incompatible  with  happineu* 
— the  curse  attaching  to  guilt,  and  the  incapacity  for  true  en- 
joyment which  arises  from  a  depraved  heart.  Secondly,  the 
pursuit  of  the  greatest  good  which  we  can  attain  or  desire  ; — inclu- 
ding the  favour  of  God  on  earth,  and  the  enjoyment  of  him 
in  heaven.  Thirfliy,  the  temperate  enjoy mettt  of  the  iiiferior 
pleasures  provided  for  man  in  his  present  state  ff  existence.     Here 
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the  Author  contemplates  man  in  a  threefold  Kght,  as  a  sensitive, 
an  intellectual,  and  a  social  being,  and  points  out  the  limits  of 
the  gratifications  appropriate  to  him  in  eaqh  character,  sepfi- 
rately  considered.  Fourthly,  the  cultwation  of  those  habits 
tokick  are  most  conducive  to  enjoyment ;  such  as  thankfulness — 
cheerfulness— -contentment — the  spirit  of  dependence — the 
spirit  of  activity — and  the  spirit  of  benevolence.  On  the  last 
of  these,  Mr.  B.  observes  : 

*  If  a  man  can  find  no  enjoyment  except  when  directly  engaged  in 
seeking  his  own  happinef  8,  his  pleasures  must  be  necessarily  limited, 
as  well  as  selfish.    But  if,  with  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man 
Teigoing  in  his  heart,  he  take  delisht  in  rendering  others  happy,  hb 
sources  of  pleasure  roust  be  abundant  and  perpetual.    To  cutiivate  a 
spirit  of  benevolence  is  at  once  then  our  interest  and  our  duty. 
**  Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things,"  says  the  benevolent 
apostle,  **  but  every  man  also  on  the  things  of  others. — Remember 
the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he  said,  it  Is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive."    Remember   the  exigencies  of  the  poor,  of  the 
friendless,  of  the  afflicted,  and  of  the  ignorant ;  and  connect  with  their 
miseries,  their  claims ;  their  claims  on  your  commiseration,  your  time, 
and  your  property.    Think  how  many  of  your  fellow-creatures,  with 
natural  susceptibilities  of  delieht  not  inferior  to  your  own,  are  alto- 
gether strangers  to  your  happmess,  and  destitute  of  the  moral  and  di- 
vinely prescribed  means  of  discovering  the  way  to  its  attainment !  Are 
not  myriads  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge  ?     Are  you  not  in  posses- 
sion of  the  treasures  of  Divine  truth,  by  which  they  may  become  '*  wise 
unto  salvation,"  and  happy  through  an  unchanging  eternity  ?  Remem- 
ber that  **  he  who  winnetn  souls"  to  the  paths  of  peace  and  glory,  is,  by 
the  highest  authority,  **  wise  ;'*  he  is  wise  in  seeking  for  himself  and  for 
others  the  happiness  of  immortality ;  for  tliey  who  are  thus  wise  **  shall 
hereafter  shine  with  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that 
turn  many  to  righteousness,  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever."  *  p.  22. 

The  second  discourse  relates  to  the  pleasures  of  a  good  con- 
science, which  Mr.  Burder  considers  as  consisting  in  the  relief 
mijoged ;  the  comfnunications  received ;  the  habits  induced ;  tne 
tesiUnony  obtained;  which  testimony  he  considers  as  inspiring 
the  most  delightful  confidence  in  approaching  God,  as  inducing 
a  noble  superiority  both  to  the  applause  and  to  the  censure  of 
the  undisceming  world,  as  increasing  the  capacity  of  enjoying 
all  the  lawful  pleasures  of  life,  and  as  administering  the  most 
desirable  support  in  the  time  of  trouble  and  in  the  prospect  of 
death.  With  an  extract  from  Mr.  Burder*s  appeal  on  the  last 
of  these  particulars,  we  must  take  leave  of  his  present  work. 

*  Its  efficacy'  (speaking  of  conscience)  *  is  attested  by  the  Apostle 
in  the  words  connected  with  the  text.  **  We  would  not,  brethren, 
have  you  ignorant  of  our  trouble,  which  came  upon  us  in  At»ia,  that 
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we  were  preMed  out  of  tneasurey  above  strength,  ineomoch  diatve 
despaired  even  of  life ;  but  we  had  the  sentence  of  death  in  onnelfOb 
that  we  should  not  trust  in  ourselves,  but  in  God  who  raiseth  the 
dead.  For  our  rejoiciug  is  this,  the  testimony  of  oar  conscience.'' 
Was  there  ever,  in  his  eventful  history,  a  situation  of  peril  or  sf 
suffering,  in  which  he  was  not  sustained  and  cheered  bv  the  vohe 
of  an  approving  and  rejoicing  conscience  f  Under  its  bliaa-inapirii^ 
influence,  the  dungeon  at  Philippi,  at  the  midnight  hour,  was  even 
as  the  gate  of  heaven  :  and  at  Rome,  m  the  prospect  of  a  apeedj 
martyrdom,  he  could  say  with  undisturbed  serenity,  ^  I  am  aov 
ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  m^  departure  is  at  hand.  I 
have  fought  a  good  fight :  I  have  finished  my  oouvm  :  I  hmt 
kept  the  faith.  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  ror  me  a  crown  «f 
righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me 
at  that  day ;  and  not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all  them  also  thai lovn  Ui 
appearing."  These  concluding  words  intimate,  that  the  joyous  an* 
ticipations  thus  expressed,  were  not  peculiar  to  the  ApdsUe,  hat 
were  such  as  all  who  love  the  Saviour  are  authorised  to  cberirii. 
Tliey  have  been  adopted,  with  serene  composure,  or  with  aersfUc 
joy,  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  departing  ChriatiaM ; 
whose  dying  experience  attested,  that  to  them  death  had  lesl  in 
terrors  and  its  stmg.  Directing  the  eye  of  faith  to  Jesus  on  tk&  crass, 
making  atonement  for  their  sin  ;  to  Jesus  before  the  throne,  intef- 
ceding  for  his  people ;  and  to  Jesus  in  his  glory,  exeroisiBe  uncon- 
trolled authority  over  the  invisible  world  and  over  death  ;  tshef  base 
seen  no  cause  of  trepidation  in  a  departure  from  the  present  lilc :  but 
have  exulted  in  the  prospect  of  being  the  inhabitants  of  another  and 
A  happier  province  of  their  Redeemer's  empire,  rendered  attractive 
by  his  presence,  and  irradiated  by  the  beams  of  his  glory.  May  onr 
end,  like  theirs,  be  peace  and  joy !  And  cannot  the  Gospel  and  the 
grace  of  Christ  accomplish  that  for  us,  which  it  has  already  *^ffiM?M 
for  them  ?  Not  more  secure  from  change  are  the  promises  of  the 
Saviour,  recorded  in  his  word,  than  the  dispositions  which  reign  in 
his  heart.  Let  us  then,  with  an  entire  reliance,  entrust  to  his  love 
and  to  his  care  the  interests  both  of  our  mortal  bodies  and  of  oar 
never-dying  spirits.  With  a  conscience  sprinkled  by  his  atoning 
blood,  and  purified  by  his  word  and  spirit,  may  each  of  us  be  enabled 
through  life  and  in  death  to  exclaim,  '«  I  know  in  whom  I  have  be- 
lieveo,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have 
committed  to  him  until  that  day."  '    p.  42. 

It  is  due  to  the  Author  of  these  valuable  lectures,  to  state, 
that  they  have  been  longer  on  the  shelf  than  we  could  have 
wished,  or  than  comported  with  the  estimate  we  had  formed  of 
their  intrinsic  merit.  We  wish  them,  what  they  deserve,  a  very 
extensive  sale. 
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ArU/V.  Specimens  of  the  Hussmn  PoiU^  with  Introductory  Remarkf, 
Part  tbe  Second.  By  John  Bowring,  FJLS.  12uio«  pp.  xx.  274« 
Price  8«.  London.  189S. 

"C^E  ate  glad  to  meet  Mr.  Bowring  again  on  the  neotral 
ground  of  poetical  literature ;  for,  while  we  honour  hid 
seal,  and  commend  his  manly  frankness,  in  the  catise  of  the 
kbeolo^cal  opinions  he  has  espoused*  we  cannot  but  regard 
hia  religious  productions  with  tbe  more  jealousy,  on  account 
of  tile  talent  which  they  display,  and  the  estimable  <(|uaKties 
of  his  character.  These  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  givv  cisr^ 
rency  to  compositions  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to 
eotnrider  as  highly  exceptionable  in  their  feligtotis  tendency, 
llie  blame,  we  are  far  from  laying  on  the  Author's  d^sigfi  or 
motives  in  the  publication  alluded  to:  it  devolves  on  his 
cft>inions,  of  which  we  think  just  so  much  the  worse  for  this 
palpable  exhibition  of  their  vitiating  influence  on  the  sen- 
timents of  a  man,  whom,  but,  for  bis  erroneous  tenets,  we 
•lK>uld  have  hailed  as  an  auxiliary* 

The  present  volume  was  written  during  Mr.  Bowring's  soli- 
tery  coD&nemetit  in  the  prison  of  Boulogne ;  aad  it  afibrds 
a  ivaarkable  proof  of  the  energy  and  elasticity  of  his  mind 
nndcr  circnmstances  adapted  at  once  to  depress  and  to  ngitate 
his  spirits.    *  I  shall  recal,*  he  says,  *  this  memorable  epoch 

*  of  my  life  With  gratitude  and  pride — gratitude  to  that  active 
'  sympathy  which  my  situation  awakened,  and  pride  in  the 

*  recollection,  that,  in  the  darkest  moment,  no  dejection,  far 
'  less  despondency,  had  place  in  my  mind/  This  volume  is 
the  noblest  revenge  he  could  have  taken  on  his  persecutors. 
So  long  as  it  has  a  place  in  our  literature,  it  will  perpetaate 
the  disgrace  which  nis  treatment  reflects  on  the  men  who  at 
present  misgovern  France  in  the  name  of  the  Bourbon*  '  The 
'  poetry,*  says  Mr.  Bowring,  *  which  is  here  presented' 

*  is  the  poetry  of  a  highly  imitative,  strongly  feeling,  but  despoti- 
cally governed  people,  erected  upon  a  roaenificent,  sonorous,  and 
Aexible  language,  blending  something  of  the  wildness  of  oriental 
character  with  the  sternness  and  sobrietv  of  European  precision. 
That  the  impress  of  our  literature,  and  that  of  our  neighbours,  is 
ro  he  most  distinctly  traced,  is  quite  certain.  Nearly  half  the 
poetry  which  R  ussia  possesses,  is  translation.  Their  leading  authors 
nave  travelled,  and  nave  taken  back  with  them  the  treasores  thoy 
bund ;  and  they  have  done  good  service.  The  most  obvious  re* 
lemblance  is  to  the  German  school :  and  to  the  honour  of  the 
Germans  be  it  said,  that  their  influence  on  the  civilization  of  Russia 
has  been  most  extensive  and  salutary.  Their  patient  industrvt  their 
g^eneraJ  intelligence,  their  social  habits  of  life,  have  so  intcrblended 
them  H'ith  the   Russian  people,    working  a  silent  but  an  effective 
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change,  that  the  whole  mass  will  become  leavened  with  their  long* 
suffering,  their  industrious,  and  intellectual  virtuess;  The  necessary 
result  of  an  habitual  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,— «n  intercoune 
established  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  most  wisely  ^couraged  by  all 
his  successors, — was  the  introduction  of  models  which  placed  the 
poets  of  Russia,  as  to  form  at  least,  on  a  level  with  the  most  col* 
tivated  people  of  the  South.  Their  language  easily  lent  itself  to  all 
the  varieties  of  versification,  and  without  the  gradations  of  advanctng 
improvement,  they  adopted  a  style  of  poetical  composition  which  they 
have  found  no  reason  to  modify  or  change. 

*  On  the  whole,  the  present  volume  will  possess  a  character  mudi 
more  decidedly  national  than  the  former.  A  variety  of  poems  ooa- 
nected  with  the  earlier  history  of  Russia,  and  others  repreneDting  the 
peculiar  habits  of  the  Russians,  are  introduced.  The  national  aoogs 
especially  will,  I  trust,  excite  some  attention.  These  are  the  poetry 
of  the  people.  These  are  the  fragments  whose  authors  are  never 
raised  from  the  darkness  of  oblivion —these  are  the  joy  and  the  sto^y 
of  the  peasantry,  their  consolation  in  the  dreariness  of  their  wintry 
dwellings,  conveyed  from  tongue  to  tongue  through  many  a  genera* 
tion.  These  are  no  subjects  for  criticism  ;  for  criticism  cannot  retfch 
them— -it  cannot  abstract  one  voice  from  the  chorus,  nor  persuade 
the  village  youths  and  maidens  that  the  measure  is  false,  or  the 
music  is  discordant.  The  forms  of  versification,  though  some  of 
them  are  rude  and  irregular,  I  have  endeavoured  to  preserve  as  a  part 
of  their  original  charm.  I  have  heard  them  sung  in  the  wooden  nuts 
of  the  cottagers ;  and  have  been  cheered  by  them  when  the  boor  hat 
whirled  by  me  in  his  uncouth  sledge  over  the  frozen  snow.  The 
rude  melo&y,  often  gentle  and  plaintive,  in  which  they  found  utter- 
ance, still  vibrates  in  my  ear.  I  ask  for  them  no  admiration — they 
are  the  delight  of  millions.  The  fame  of  the  Iliad  is  nothing  to 
theirs.' 

If  Mr.  Bowring  means  Popes  Iliad,  we  agree  with  him;  and 
surely,  he  cannot  be  serious  in  comparing  the  mot^t  popular 
of  all  ancient  poems, — one  which  forms  the  epitome  of  the 
language  and  literature  of  classical  Greece, — a  poem  the 
delight  of  five  and  twenty  centuries,  itself  the  fountain-head 
of  a  thousand  streams  of  verse, — with  any  thing  that  can  be 
furnished  by  the  infant  literature  of  Russia.  It  is  Chevy 
Chase  to  Paradise  Lost, — "  Guerrino  Meschino"  to  Dante. 
In  Boulogne  prison,  the  recollection  of  these  Russian  songs 
would  come  to  his  mind  linked  with  a  variety  of  pleasing  asso- 
ciations, the  charm  of  which  would  be  exaggerated  by  contrast. 
But  we  who  receive  them  through  the  medium  of  translation, 
divorced  from  the  plaintive  melodies  which  gave  them  half 
their  expression,  have  no  other  means  of  judging  of  them  than 
by  their  intrinsic  merit ;  and  though  they  may  not  be,  as 
compositions,    subjects   for  ciriticism,  slill,    unless   they    are 
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recommended  by  some  of  those  touches  of  pathos,  or  gentle 
sentiment,  or  beautiful  simplicity,  which  give  a  erace  *  beyond 
'  the  reach  of  art'  to  some  of  our  old  ballads,  tne  mere  fact  of 
their  being  the  delight  of  millions,  would  not  render  them 
worthy  of  notice — any  more  than  the    senseless  carols  and 
ditties  which  are  heard  with   delight  by  our  own  villagers. 
Waiving  our  Author's  indiscreet  comparison,  however,  we  are 
ready  to  admit  that  these  poems  have  highly  interested  us ; 
and,  as  exhibiting^  the  early  development  oi  poetical  literature 
'  in  a  nation  bursting  into  civilization,'  they  must  be  regarded, 
if  not  with  admiration,  yet,  with  satisfaction  and  some  portion 
of  surprise.    If  the  boors  of  Muscovy  lure  really  capable  of 
receiving  delight  from  the  originals,  they  would  certainly  seem 
to  be  considerably  in  advance  of  a  large  proportion  of  our 
English  rustics.    The  following  occurs  among  the  '  National 
'  Songs.'  Query,  how  would  it  be  received  by  a  village  audience 
in  Zomerzetshire  ? 

*  On  an  oak  there  sate 
A  turtle  with  his  mate- 
There  in  amorous  meeting 
One  another  greeting* 
Each  with  flj^yptng  wing 
All  its  joy  repc»EUing. 
Swift  8  vulture  sprung, 
£agle*eyed  and  young, 
And  he  bore  away 
That  poor  turtle  gray — 
That  poor  turtle  gray, 
With  his  ruby  feet ; 
On  the  oak-tree  wood 
Spilt  the  turtle's  blood  : 
AJl  the  plumage  soft 
O'er  the  meadow  driven ; 
All  his  down  aloft 
Borne  bv  winds  of  heaven. 

0  how  desolate 

Sat  the  mouminff  mnte ; 
How  she  groan'd  and  aigh'd 
While  her  turtle  died. 
'  Weep  not — why  complain, 
Little  turtle,  love  V 
Said  the  vulture  then 
To  the  widowed  dove ; 
*  O'er  the  azure  sea 

1  will  bring  to  thee 
Flocks  of  turtles,  where 
Thou  shalt  choose  thy  dear, 
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Choose  thy  lover  sweet. 
Choose  the  brightest,  best, 
With  a  fair  gray  breast, 
And  with  ruby  feet.* 

*  Fly  not,  murderous  bird  1 
O'er  the  azure  sea  !* 
Thus  the  dove  was  heard 
Answering  mournfully ; 
'  Bring  no  flocks  to  me 
O'er  thi&  azure  sea  ; 
Can  their  [xresence  be 
Comfort  to  my  breast? 
Will  they  bring  to  me 
The  father  of  my  nest  V  ' 

The  next  we  shall  transcribe,  has  more  the  air  of  a  native 
ballad,  and  is  in  a  more  popular  style  of  sentiment:  an  Eng- 
lish ear  misses,  however,  the  clink  of  rhyme. 

*  Sing,  O  sing  again,  lovely  lark  of  mine. 
Sing  there  alone  amidst  th(s  green  of  May  ! 

*  In  the  prison  tower  the  lad  sits  noumfally. 
To  his  father  writea--to  his  mother  writes : 

Thus  he  wrote — and  these--  these  were  the  very  words ; 

*  O  good  father  miae^^thoo  beloved  siv  ! 
O  good  mother  mine— ibou  beloved  dame ! 
Ransom  me,  I  pray— -ransom  the  good  lad. 
He  is  your  beloved-^  your  only  son  !' 
Father — mother — both-lbolh  refused  to  hear. 
Cursed  their  haplesa  Face<^ottr8ed  their  hapless  seed  ; 

*  Never  did  a  thief  our  honest  name  disgrace — 
Highwayman  or  thief  never  staia'd  the  name/ 

*  Sing,  O  sing  again,  lovely  lark  of  mine. 
Sitting  there  alone  in  the  green  of  May  I 

<  From  the  prison- tower  thus  the  prisoner  wrote. 
Thus  the  prisoner  .wrote  to  his  beloved  maid ; 

*  O  thou  soul  of  mine !  O  thou  lovely  maid  1 
Truest  love  of  mine — sweetest  love  of  mine  1 
Save — O  save,  I  pray,  save  the  prisoned  Ifid !' 
SwifUy,  then,  exclaim'd  that  beloved  maid ; 
•Come,  attendant !  come — come  my  faithflil  nurse-r 
Servant  faithful — you  that  long  have  faithful  been. 
Bring  the  golden  key — ^bring  the  key  with  speed — 
Ope  the  treasure  chests — open  them  in  haste ; 
Golden  treasures  bring — bnng  them  straMit  to  me  ; 
Ransom  him,  I  say — ransom  the  good  lad. 

He  is  my  beloved — of  my  heart  beloved.' 

*  Sing,  O  sing  again,  lovely  lark  of  mine. 
Sitting  there  alone  amidst  the  green  of  May.' 
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We  must  now  select  a  few  specimens  of  the  productions 
hich  have  procured  for  their  respective  writers  a  name  among 
le  poets  of  Sclavonia.  '  Moskva  Rescued/  is  interesting  on 
ccount  of  its  strictly  national  theme.  The  Author,  Dmitriev, 
ppears  to  us  to  merit  no  secondary  rank  among  his  contem- 
oraries. 

« MOSKVA  RESCUED. 

*  Receive  the  minstrel  wanderer 
Within  thy  gkdes,  thou  shadowy  wood  ! 
No  idle  tone  of  joy  be  here; 

Nor  let  even  Venus'  8ong  intrude  1 
Fair  Moskva's  smile  my  vision  fills — 
Her  fields,  her  waters, — towering  higbj 
And  seated  on  her  throne  of  biUi, 
A  glorious  pile  of  days  gone  by. 

*  O  Moskva,  many  &  nation's  mother. 
How  brisht  thy  glances  beam  on  me  ! 
Where,  Tike  to  thee— where  stands  another — 
Where,  Russia's  daughter,  Hke  to  thee  1 

As  pearls  thy  thousand  crowns  appear. 
Thy  hands  a  d»mond  sceptre  hold ; 
Thy  domes,  thy  steeples  bright  and  dear. 
Like  sunny  rays  on  eastern  gold. 
The  treasures  of  the  orient  meet 
Those  of  the  west ;  through  everv  street 
A  stream  of  wealth  and  luxury  flows* 
Thy  sons  are  natural  heirs  of  fame. 
Courage  and  glory  shrine  their  name ; 
Thy  daughters-^iovely  as  the  rose. 

*  But  war  has  spread  its  terrors  o'er  thee. 
And  thou  wcrt  once  in  ashes  laid ; 

Thy  throne  seem'd  tottering  then  before  thee^ 
Thy  sceptre  feeble  as  thy  blade. 
Sarmatiaq  fraud  and  force,  o'er-raging 
The  humbled  world,  have  reach'd  thy  gate  ; 
Thy  faith  with  flattering  smiles  engagmg, 
Now  threatening  daggers  on  thee  wait— - 
And  they  were  drawn— thy  temples  sank — 
Thy  virgind  led  whh  fetter^^lank— 
Thy  sons'  blood  streaming  to  the  rides— 
'  Spirit  of  vengeance !  now  ari$e. 
Save  me,  thou  guardian  angel  i^^save  I' 
So  criedst  thou  in  tl^  agony. 
Thy  streets  are  silent  as  the  giave— 
The  unsheatb'd  sword— 4t  hangs  o'er  thee. 
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*  And  where  is  Russia's  saviour — ^where  ?— 
Stand  up — arouse  thee — in  thy  mi^ht ! 
Moskva  alarm'd — surrounded  there 

And  cloudedy  as  a  winter's  night. 
Look ! — she  awakes — she  knows  no  fear. 
And  young  and  old,  and  prince  and  slave,— 
Their  daggers  flash  like  boreal  light ; 
They  crowd — they  crowd  them  to  the  fight. 
But  who  is  that  with  snowy  hair — 
The  first — that  stern  old  man — ^the  tide 
Of  heroes  he  leads  onward  therel 
Pozharsky — Russia's  strength  and  pride ! 
What  transport  tunes  my  Ivre! — ^my  lays 
Seem  glowing  with  celestial  fire  ; 

0  !  I  will  sing  that  old  man's  praise. 
Shout  loudly  now,  thou  heavenly  choir  ! 

1  hear — I  hear  the  armour's  sound  ; 
The  dust  clouds  round  the  pillars  rise — 
See;  Russians  children  gatlier  round.. 
Poiharsky  o'er  the  city  flies, 

A  nd  from  death's  stillness  he  awakes 
The  very  life  of  valour. — Lo  1 
Midst  the  star's  light,  &nd  sunny  glow. 
He  forms  the  firm  courageous  row. 
Here — there ;  hope,  joy,  again  appear  ; 
The  burghers  gainer  round  nim  there, 
And  range  them  for  the  combat  now. 

«  *  And  why  this  crowd  ?'  a  warrior  calU 
From  a  high  pinnacle — he  saw— 
His  senses  whelm 'd  in  fear  and  awe — 
He  fled  from  Kremlin's  royal  walls. 

*  Sarmatians !  To  your  swords!'  he  said  ; 

*  Delay  not,  for  we  are  betray'd ; 
'  I  saw  the  gathering  enemy 

*  Stretch'd  like  a  waking  snake  along ; 

*  They  gain  the  city  rapidly— 

*  The  fields  are  cover 'd  with  the  throng.' 
Tis  bustle  all — 'tis  all  dismay — 
What  crowds, of  soldiers  fill  each  street!' 
Round  walls  and  ^tes  thehr  cohorts  meet. 
And  like  a  whirlwind  urge  their  way 

To  where  Sclavonian  thunders  roar  i 

*  And  see !  how  bright  the  heaven  is  fflowing !-» 
What  smoke— *what  flame—what  blood  b  flowing  I 
Sword  echoes  sword  the  wide  plain  o'er  ; 
Whole  ranks  are  harvested,  tlmt*stood 

Like  the  firm  oak  trees  of  the  wood ;  -  ' 
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The  bullets  o*pr  tb^  field  are  fiving — 
Here  sleep  the  dead»  there  shriek  the  dyinf : 
There,  staggering  'Death  a  lance's  wound, 
A  wild-borse  maoly  stamps  the  ground, 
Flies — falls— and  covers,  as  he  dies, 
The  ti^rf  on  which  his  rider  lies; 
Still  the  storifn  struggles  in  the  atf. 
And  agony  is  every  where.' 

'  Death  is  the  don^ueror  I— death— despair  I 

They  rule  o'er  village,  field,  and  grove : 

A  wounded  naiden  tears  her  hair, 

A  hoary  sire  just  looks  above, 

Then  to  the  ground— ^and  sleeps  serenely. 

Come,  moralist  I  and  study  here ; 

See  that  poor  orphan,  suffering  keenly,— « 

His  star  is  sunk  ;  the  starting  tear 

That  falls  (or  those  whose  blood  was  spilt — 

For  others'  interests,  others'  guilt. 

Trembles  upon  bis  cheeks ;  the  fete  . 

Of  war  haUi  left  him  friendless — best 

Were  it  for  him  to  join  the  rest. 

Nor  live  thus  drear  and  desolate. 

'  And  thrice  the  day  hath  seen  the  strife. 
And  thrice  hath  dawn'd  Aurora  blithe ; 
The  battle-demon  sports  with  life. 
Death  waves  unttred  his  murderous  scythe. 
Pozharsky's  thunder  still  is  heard  ; 
He  speeds  him  like  the  tagle-bird 
Following  his  prey — destroying — crushing^— 
Then  on  the  Poles  with  fury  rushing. 
He  scatters  them  like  flying  sands,— 
That  giant  of  the  hundred  bands. 
On!  On!— What  transports  of  delight  1 
«  Hurrah  I  Pozbarsky  wins  the  fight  1' 
The  city  joins  the  ecstasy — 

*  O  yes !  'Our  Moskva  now  is  free  I' 

*  O  memorable  morning's  rajr  | 
O  ne'er  to  be  forgotten  day. 

What  painter's  pencil  shall  portray  thee. 

And  in  thy  natural  joy  array  tbeCf 

And  tell  each  bosom's  rapture  then ! 

Millidns  in  wild  delight !— thev  crowd 

Upon  the  bolwarks,  ahouting  loud : — 

The  very  roofs  are  made  of  men. 

What  flower-wreathes  o'er  the  streets  they  flung. 

What  triumphniongB  the  churches  suog ; 

How  high,  how  br^t  the  banneiB  bung. 

And  KMsa  orown'd  every  citizen  1 
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*  Where  IS  the  hero? — where  ii  he 
Who  led  oiir  sobs  to  victory  i 
List  to  that  cry  of  eloc^uedc^— 

<  What — what  shall  b^  his  recompense  V 
Look  l-^He  who  made  the  invaderft  bleed. 
And  Moskva  add  his  country  freedf 

He — modest  to  courageous — ^he 
Takes  the  bright  garland  from  his  bro#f 
And  to  a  youtfl  he  bends  him  now — 
He  bends'  his  old  and  hero-kueo. 

*  Thou  art  of  royal  blood/  he  said» 

*  Thy  father  is  in  foemen's  haqd ; 

'  Wear  thou  that  gatland  on  thy  head, 

*  And  bless,  O  bless  omr  fiither-laDd  1' 

<  Valinnt  old  hero !  Russia's  i^ride. 
And  Russia's  love,-:— I  bl^  tnee  udw. 
By  the  gigantic  mountain's  sidife 
IVlay  everlastihg  waters  fl6W; 

May  marshes  turn  to  groves  and  woods ; 

Out  of  our'  wastes  m&y  carditis  grow  ; 

And  in  in  our  burren  solitudes 

May  cities  flourish — and  decdy : 

While  generations  pass  away, 

And  brighter  lights  disperse  their  ray ; 

Yet  thou  shalt  be  the  poet's  charm, 

And  thou  shalt  be  the  warrior's  glory. 

Through  never-ending  time  to  warm 

The  bosom  with  thy  patriot  story.'  pp.  35— 49. 

This  is  followed  by  a  very  spirited  ode  to  the  Volga,  by  the 
same  Poet,  and  two  or  three  lyrics  of  an  Anacreontic  cast,  not 
deficient  in  elegance.  But  we  take  our  next  extract  from 
Karamsin :  loyahy  has  seldom  had  a  happier  theme. 

*  SONG  of  the  GOOD  TZAR, 
*  Pasnya  o  dobram  Tzaram 

*  Russia  hid -a  noble  Tsar, 
Sovereign  honoor'd  wide  and  fiu: ; 
lie  a  father's  love  enjoy'd^ 

He  a  father's  power  empk^'d. 

*  And  he  sought  his  children's  bliss. 
And  their  happiness  was  his : 
Lefi  for  them  ois  golden  hallSf 
Left  for  them  his  palace  walls. 

*  He,  a  wanderer  for  them. 
Left  his  royal  diadem : 

Staff  and  knapsack  all  hfo  treasttre; 
Toil  and  danger  all  hit  pleaiurt. 


Knowledge  out  on  Russia  8  Bhore. 

*  mieteivrf  #(l<iid  tbis^obfe  Ibiiigf 

Mfbl  tod  irvlb  and  iirtutilmiigv 
Spread  inkel%ence^  idid  {idur 
Knowledge  out  on  Russia's  shore  ? 

« He  ^dmgdiM  i^  #uA>ftbV  m 

And  while  bediii  tff  ^dl^  mkg^- 
TMdi  tikeifr  all  tlM  arts  of  uvoigL 


Sa^h  a  prince  the  world  ardond?*  pp;  lUfjSi 

Iw  tkia  worfhy  baiH  p«li«iot^?    H^^  A\Sia^  ft.  if 
i6ng  Ihef  linngi    Wef  find  dial  w«  hdLvii-  niirleii  folf 
rb  or  three  ^em^  by  BathmttkoV.    ^TM  F^r«#«IF/i8 
•etitily  translated,  and  its  Autb6r  iflitBt  Uti^e  ihfl  hmfdt 
rr.Bowring.  .^f^^^^fe^,,;^: 

'Beat  o'er  hit  ^im;0^M'^mjM' 

Thus  imm'aimfmL  mit'Mls^ 

For  dicUuit'lffiiai  bf40s 
*  <  Weep  npt,'<»y'flil'<i4ilf  d'^ii&t'l^  J 

VT  ^i  ^»  Hj  *liaila^  ^H jL**  null/  • '  ^^  *  • 

No  anemmcairthoie  iafk  remoya;  „,    . 
For.  ^  mv'd^WblQSf  diiiis 

Mv  thieu'thtmumi^mM  ma, 

<  <  WeepinC;  iJ^  iS?  ottlfei'  6  ti^af^l 
Those  tS^^'dUTBid'tidp^,  ^U':  ^,,„ 
And  were  I  ftfaflM  flUdrf^ai^; 
Anguish  «»bWd'fif^i''nty' KiSiM! 

« <  Then  iny'gii«d'^&Jii'<iutkW<^tel^]f  me, 
And  falter.  iJ»tH8'l>dftJ&r 

In  pmvSrm¥tMifi* 

Wy  nuTiip  wouifl^i 

F2 


When  frasp'd,  like  rottoi  wood  would  bicsk  ; 
Aod  I  ihould  wck  thee,  apirit-bcokcBy 
Death's  pekiiew  oo  mj  thttkJ 

'  Bot  the  false  honeman's  steed  obeyed  biaB» 
Gentle  and  euer  still ;— his  sword, 
Br^t  and  onmroken,  ne'er  betrayed  Uoa, 
Though  he  broke  oath  and  word. 

<  The  tale  of  lore — the  tears  which  sbower'd 
Frooi  JJk^  eye  -were  all  IbrgoC  i 
The  roae-wrcath  Aided — |iah     daiowat^d :— 
Such  bods  rebiossooi  not ! 

'  That  maiden's  bre«t  of  peace  be  rifles ; 
Then  hies  him  to  another's  breast : 
Man*s  oaths  to  woman  are  but — triflca; 
Aod  love  itself— a  jest. 

•  He  serves— secures— aod  then  he  sights  thein ; 
His  vows  are  change— and  treadicrT ; 
For  laughing  Cupid*s  arrow  writes  tbeaa 
Upon  the  shifting  sea.'  pp.  145—7. 

'  The  Prisoner'  breathes  a  natoral  and  touching  strain  of  i 
fiment,  and  probably  ia  not  inferior  in  fdicity  ot  eicpreaaioi 
the  original ;  but  it  ia  leaa  finished  in  the  tranalatioiu 
ahall,  therefore,  give  the  preference  to  the  foUowing  pla 
poem  of  the  same  Author. 

« LOVE  IN  A  BOAT. 

*  lis  a  calm  and  sflent  even, 

Lmia  rests  upon  the  sea ; 
See!  the mpdui^ brcese baa driveOy 

Driven  a  httle  bari[  to  oae. 

'  What  a  lovely  diild  is  seated 
At  the  hdn^— a  trembling  diOd ! 

<  Tboo  wih  perish,  boy  iD-&ted  I 
Wbdm*d  among  the  surges  wiUL* 

' '  Hdp  me  I  hdp  me  I  gentle  stranger  I 

All  my  strength,  alas !  is  gone: 
Take  the  bdm— coodoct  the  ranger 

To  aome  harbour  of  thy  own.' 

'  Pi^'s  warmth,  that  never  firecaea, 
Bm  me  seiie  the  hdmi^we  sped. 

Wafted  by  awakenmg  brccaes. 
As  by  feather'd  arrows  led. 

'  SwSUv,  swiftly  then  we  ^ided 

By  the  flowery  shores  uoog; 
Reached  a  spat  where  joy  prrsidiJ, 

SaMliag  nymphsy  aad  ' 
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*  Muiic  welodiiied  us  and  laughter, 

Garltndt  at  oar  feet  were  tbrown ; 
Then  I  look'd  mj  wanderer  after— 
I  was  left— the  bark  was  gone. 

*  On  the  ttormv  shore  I  laid  me, 

Careleat  of  the  surge's  spray ; 
Sought  the  child  who  had  betray 'd  me. 
Saw  him  laugh — and  row  away. 


<  Lo !  he  beckons— lo !  he  urges- 

Through  the  noisy  waves  I  fly : 
Off  he  speeds  across  the  surges. 
Laughing  out  with  louder  joy. 

^  Wet  and  weary,  I  retreated 

To  dM  scene  of  revelry  :— 
'Twas  a  fiury  dream  that  cheated— 

All  was  bUmk  obscuriqr* 

<  Wanderer !  if  that  boat  shouM  ever 

Meet  thy  vision,  O  be  coy  1 
'Tb  delusive— trust  him  never— 
Cupid  is  a  wicked  boy.'  pp.  151^-8. 

A  very  ainralar  and  Tery  Gtrman  poem  bears  the  name  of 
Voeikov,  adoreaaed  '  To  my  futore  Bride.'  We  must,  however^ 
pass  it  over,  aa  well  aa  aome  very  apirited  and  cbaracteriatie 
martiai  poema. 

*  The  minstrel  in  the  Roaaian  Camp,'  by  Zhnkovaky,  ia  aaid  to 
be  *  perhapa  the  moat  popular  of  modern  poetical  productions 
'  in  Rusaia.'  Mr.  Bowrinff  apologisea  for  the  introduction  of 
poema  of  this  character,  &e  aentiment  and  apirit  of  which  are 
ao  little  coni^ial  with  hia  own  feelings ;  but  they  could  not 
have  been  witk  any  propriety  excluded  from  apecimens  of  the 
Russian  Poeta. 

The  extracts  we  have  given,  will  aufficiently  recommend  the 
volume  to  the  notice  of  our  readera.  It  ia,  we  think,  on  the 
whole,  superior  in  intereat  and  variety  to  its  predecessor,  |d- 
though  it  containa  no  aingle  poem  equal  in  elevation  of  senti- 
ment to  Derzhavin'a  Ode  to  the  Supreme  Being* ;  and  the 
execution,  though  marka  of  haate  occur,  doea  great  credit  to 
the  taste  of  the  Tranalator.  We  are  now  promiaed  a  HuiA 
AntholoffT.  Who  could  have  looked  for  any  thing  but  tulipa 
from  Holland  ?  And  this  same  adventuroua  Tranalator,  wb6 
haa  '  culled  theae  garlands  'neath  the  Polai^  Star,'  and  a^ 
lected  forget-me-nota  and  we  know  not  what  other  flowers  of 
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the  Constitution,  or  augured  its  destruction  ?   The  following  i 
his  tfcply. 

*  Generalljr  speaking,  novelties  of  any  sort  hare  m  ffnent  deil  b 
struggle  against,  before  they  can  be  amalgamated  witli  the  hafaih^ 
and  endeared  to  the  feelings  of  a  nation.  Even  where  no  disubu  sa 
entertained  of  the  utility  of  a  change,  it  is  alirnyt  difficult,  and  soae 
tinyes  impossible,  to  induce  communities  to  approve  of  it.  It  distark 
in  a  thousand  little  ways  the  previous  routine  of  their  lives  ;  it  impoMf 
upon  them  new  duties ;  and,  as  in  the  case  before  ua,  it  nay  easd 
from  them  sacri6ccs  which  they  are  unwilling  to  make.  I'be  neccMt]i 
of  suppressing  the  ^*  factious"  forced  the  governnient  to  muster  large 
armies  by  means  of  a  conscription.  In  many  provinces  tliis  neasurK 
was  resisted,  and  in  all  it  was  the  subject  of  bitter  cumplainla  vkh 
families,  who  sometimes  saw  their  only  stay  snatched  from  then  by 
the  arm  of  the  laws.  The  agitations  prevailing  in  the  oouptiy,  asd 
the  losses  which  were  occasioned  in  some  provinces  by  the  actosl 
presence,  or  the  incursions  of  the  **  factious/'  rendered  it  lUBcsh 
jbr  great  numbers  of  persons  to  pay  in  their  contributioae  to  the 
state ;  and  they  were  haraMcd  by  proceedings  for  enforcing  then,  h 
was  frequently  stated  in  Cortesy  that  the  annual  amount  of  tlie  oon- 
tributions  levied  on  the  people,  since  the  restoration  of  tiie  Constitu- 
iion»  was  considerably  below  that  which  was  paid  during  the  dcs* 
potism.  I  am  not  prepared  to  confirm  or  di«pute  this  assertion  :  but 
from  all  that  I  saw  or  heard  up  to  thu  time  in  Spain,  I  was  convinced 
thattlie  people  generally  did  not  believe  this  allegation,  and  that  the 
ereat  majority  of  them  were  desirous  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  peace. 
If  any  tradesman,  or  a  peasant  labouring  in  the  fields*  were  anked 
whether  he  was  a  Constitutionalist,  the  answer  was,  **  All  that  I  want 
is  peace*"  Exceptions  to  this  observation  might  have  been  net  with 
in  places  where  party  spirit  ran  high,  and  divided  towns  and  villages 
into  difiercnt  sects.  But  where  the  passions  were  not  excited, 
**  Peace— -Peace !"  was  the  desire  of  all. 

*  As  to  the  clergy,  it  was  notorious  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
secular  ss  well  ss  the  regulsr  degrees  were  at  heart  hostile  lo  the  con- 
stitution, however  they  might  have  found  it  necessary  to  discuise  their 
feelings.  The  friars  naturally  detested  the  new  system,  oecause  it 
swore  imperishable  hatred  against  them :  the  bishops,  canons,  and 
parochial  clergy  were  exasperated,  because  the  Cortes  had  reduced 
the  tithes  to  one-half  of  their  former  amount ;  and  had  appropriated 
to  the  state  di&rent  sorts  of  funds  which  had  long  been  subservient 
lo  the  splendour  of  tlie  church.  If  there  were  those  who  wished 
to  annihilate  the  church  and  der^  together,  they  would  have 
found  it  a  difficult  ta»k.  The  Spanish  people  are  wedded  to  their 
religion,  or  at  least  to  its  ceremonies.  They  have  had  no  writers 
smongst  them  such  as  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  who  by  a  fashionable 
wit,  or  the  eloquence  of  a  nuh  imagination,  might  have  reiwlered  ihe 
doctrines  of  impeity  and  immorality  attractive.  £ven  if,  unhappily, 
such  writers  had  existed  in  Spain,  the  people  were  never  suffiaenUy 
educated  to  read  and  comprehend  their  works*  Hence  they  were  in 
a  very  different  bituatiun  from  tliat  in  which  the  French  were  found 
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at  the  comroencement  of  their  Rerolutioo.  That  is  to  tay,  the 
Spaniards  were  not  absolutely  demoralised*  and  any  attempt  to  extir- 
pate or  banish  the  dergy,  as  a  body,  would  haTO  inevitably  rebounded 
on  the  heads  of  its  contrivers.  '    - 

<  ft  can  be  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  tlie  gquidees^  with  very 
few  exceptions,  were  as  much  opposed  to  the  new  system  as  the 
clergy.  It  wounded  their  pride  to  the  quick,  because  it  levelled  them 
in  point  of  rank  with  the  lowest  of  the  people :  it  gave  them  no  pri* 
vilege  in  lieu  of  this  degradation;  it  subjected  them  to  the  perform-, 
ance  of  the  duties  of  common  constables,  to  service  in  the  militia,  and 
to  enormous  taxation  \  for  their  estates,  already  encumbered  by  their 
own  or  their  ancestors'  necessities,  were  charged  according  to  their 
nominal  value*  To  this  it  may  seem  an  answer,  that  many  of  the  no- 
bility have  taken  offices  under  the  Constitution,  and  have  materially 
assisted  its  progress.  This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  it  is  equally 
true,  that  several  were  voluntary  exiles  both  from  the  country  and 
the  sjrstem  ;  as  to  the  rest,  their  sincerity  has  been  doubted*  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Duke  del  Parqoe,  the  Duke  of  Frias,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz,  who  seem  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  blessinss  of  liberty.  Even  these  three  noblemen  would,  perhaps, 
witness  witnout  displeasure  the  establishment  of  a  chamber  of  peers. 

«  Looking,  therefore,  to  the  Peninsula  alone,  it  would  appear  that 
the  mass  of  the  people  were  indiftreot  with  respect  to  the  Constitu- 
tion; and  two  very  powerful  classes  were  sincerely  adverse  to  it. 
Every  day  new  enemies  to  the  system  rose  from  the  bosom  of  the 
country ;  and  in  point  of  fact  it  was  upheld  only  by  the  army,  by 
those  enjoying  public  eroploymenu,  and  those  desirous  to  obtain 
them, 

*  In  addition  to  these  things,  the  four  principal  Powers  of  the  con- 
tinent had  openly  declared  their  hostility  against  the  Constitution  of 
Spain.  The  ministers  of  three  of  those  Powers  were  already  with- 
drawb,  and  their  relations  with  the  court  of  Madrid  suspended.  The 
minigter  of  the  fourth  was  indeed  still  lingering  in  the  capital :  a 
curious  instance  of  undii^ised  double-dealing  on  the  psrt  of  France, 
and  of  conscious  weakness  on  that  of  the  Spanish  Government.  Was 
it  possible,  then,  that  under  these  formidable  disadvantages  the  Con- 
stitution could  march  on  to  its  consolidation  ?'  pp.  160 — 62. 

Certainly  not.  But  what  connexion  had  these  external  dis- 
advantages with  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Constitution? 
The  declared  hostility  of  the  Four  Great  Powers  was  not 
a^inst  the  Constitution  aimpljr,  but  against  the  '  military  re- 
'  bellion/—- against  the  revolution.  And,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  French  Ministry^  it  is  plain  that  the  '  modifications'  about 
which  so  much  has  been  said,  were,  even  as  a  point  of  honour, 
a  matter  of  inferior  consideration— as  well  they  might  be.  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  distinctly  stated  to  Sir  Charles  Sluart,  that 
this  was  not  the  real  ground  on  which  the  war  vvas  decided  on. 
His  pretext  was,  tliat  while  the  agents  of  (Spain  admitted  the 
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'  Not  M)  the  ultra-marine  minister,  VadillOi  who  ia  well  gramicM 
in  political  ecoDomyt  a  man  of  literatare  and  knowledge*  He  wai 
an  adrocate  at  Cadis.  He  is  blamed  as  too  docile,  ancTincapaUe  ef 
firm  resolution.  He  has  written  some  excellent  works  oo  the  n 
sitv  of  a  free  trade»  for  whidi  he  is  a  xealous  partisan.  He  is 
sidered  a  man  of  moderation  and  virtue. 

*  The  man  who  has  perhaps  acquired  roost  weight  in  the  miiiiftr^i 
after  San  Miguel,  is  Capaz,  the  minister  of  marme.  When  he  was 
in  Peru,  he  surrendered  to  Lord  Cochrane  the  fine  frigate  of  war  the 
Maria  Isabel,  in  a  manner  far  from  being  honourable  to  his  courase. 
It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  most  of  the  operations  of  tlus 
minister  have  been  commented  upon  in  violent,  which  is  not  alwajfs 
just,  language.  He  is  a  decided  enemj  to  South  American  indepen- 
dence, and  to  his  representations  is  chiefly  to  be  imputed  the  unfor^ 
tunate  policy  which  mfects  this,  as  well  as  the  former  governments^ 
of  sendling  out  expeditions  to  the  American  continent.  Reportt  per- 
haps calumny,  says  that  these  expeditions  are  not  unproductive  of 
nun  to  himself  and  his  friends.  Such  is  the  preponderance  which 
he  has  acquired  in  the  state,  that  there  are  not  a  few  of  his  paity 
who  desire  his  fall,  that  they  may  have  at  least  a  chance  of  suoeeedU 
ing  him. 

*  The  treasurer-general,  Yandiola,  has  no  seat  in  the  cabniet,  bait 
he  is  intimately  connected  with  the  present  ministers,  and  generally 
consulted  by  them  oo  all  financial  questions.  He  is  rather  a  jroong 
man,  forward,  well  educated ;  but  though  his  manners  are  eKmiit 
and  engaging,  he  has  not  been  able  to  conciliate  public  opiuKmt 
which  from  the  beginning  has  been  adverse  to  him. 

*  Bttides  the  ministers,  the  leading  men  of  Cortes,  Augustia  and 
Canga  Arguelles,  Galiano,  Isturita,  and  a  great  majority  of^lnt  body 
are  of  the  pa>ty  called  Freemasons.  It  must  be  understood  that  m 
Spain  the  Society  of  Freemasons  is  chiefly  of  a  political  diaracier. 
The  members  composing  it  are  persona  who  co-operated  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  constitution  in  1820;  hence  they  were  so  cloady  eon- 
nected  with  the  troops,  who  assisted  them  with  such  e£bct  on  that 
occasion,  that  they  naturally  adopted  principles  which  evefy  day 
tended  more  and  more  to  subject  the  country  to  the  rule  of  a  atra^ 
tocrasv. 

*  The  ministry  of  Martinez  de  la  Kosa,  and  the  party  which  aiip* 
ported  it,  was  understood  to  be  of  a  character  rather  aristocratical* 
They  were  calXltd  AnHkrat  (men  who  wear  rings),  and  thqr  oon* 
sist^  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  nobility.  It  is  believed  that  an 
opinion  prevailed  very  generally  amongst  them  in  favour  of  certain 
modifications  in  the  constitution,  the  principal  of  which  waa  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  chamber  of  peers.  Some  hopes  had  been  given,  it 
is  said,  to  the  courts  of  Russia  and  France,  that  the  modificatiisna 
which  this  party  contemplated  might  be  efected  without  the  aid  of 
foreign  intervention.  But  those  expectations  were  eflectually  fnia- 
trat^  by  the  events  of  the  7th  July,  and  from  that  period,  it  is  added, 
the  two  powers  just  mentioned  detemjined  on  compelling  Spain  by 
force  of  arms  to  alter  her  constitution. 
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t  impuke  which  was  ooromunicatecl  to  the  democratic  principle 
MNMtittiHoD  by  the  result  of  the  events  of  the  7th  of  July  nye 
»  a  third  party»  who  called  themselves  Ccmnmnerot.  The 
of  this  party,  Palarea^  Ballasteros,  Romero  Alpuente*  Me- 
nd others*,  who  participated  by  their  personal  exertions  in  the 
which  was  obtained  over  the  royal  guards,  conceived  that  they 
d  equally  well  of  their  country  for  having  preserved  the  con* 
a,  as  the  Freemasons  did  for  having  restored  it.  They  soon 
d  around  them  a  very  numerous  party,  which  assumed  to 
n  exclusive  interest  in  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution, 
to  say*  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  Some  time  after  the 
sons  came  into  office  with  San  Miguel,  the  diflSBrences  be- 
them  and  the  Communeros  grew  every  day  more  prominent. 
ter  outstripped  the  former  in  numbers*  and  drew  up  a  regular 
ttion»  which  was  calculated  to  organise  m  popular  confederation 
MMit  the  Peninsula,    pp.  6l«— 5. 

Quin  followed  the  government  to  Seville,  and  he  made 
inquiries,  he  says,  into  the  feeling  of  the  Sevillians  with 
to  the  Constitution :   the  answers  which  he  received 
persons  resident  there  was  to  this  effect. 

It  when  the  Constitution  was  first  proclaimed,  a  number  of 
oprietors,  and  of  steady  commercial  men,  embarked  ardmtly 
nuse,  under  the  hope  that  liberal  institutions  would  tend 
to  the  amelioration  of  their  diffisrent  interests.  Within  Uia 
u*,  however,  the  freouent  changes  of  ministry  produced  corre- 
ig  alterations  in  all  tne  offices  within  the  reach  of  their  power ; 
I  displacements  and  successions  directed  by  the  actual  ministry 
ker  they  came  into  office,  were  particularly  peremptory,  and 
ve.  The  new  employei^  it  was  said,  consisted  mostly  of  that 
ttcated  gentrjr,  who,  after  leaving  school,  had  n>ent  the  greatest 
'  their  uves  m  the  coffisehouses,  and  billiard  and  garabling- 
;  and  when  they  found  themselves  invested  with  authority, 
lercised  it  in  a  rude  and  sometimes  oppressive  manner,  as- 
\  to  themselves  the  character  of  exclusive  and  ultra  Malous 
tutionalists.  The  early  and  rational  friends  of  the  Constitution 
ally  experienced  causes  of  disgust  in  the  conduct  of  these  new 
and  they  found,  according  to  their  views  and  feelinos,  fifty 
yrants,  where  only  the  influence  of  one  was  formerly  distantly 
rhey,  in  consequence,  retired  from  the  scene  of  public  affiibs 
lier,  and  yielded  it  to  the  ExaUados— so  the  new  men  were 
IS  elsewhere,  styled.  The  result  of  these  proceedings  upon  the 
]  spirit  of  Seville  was  to  render  it  exceedingly  inmflferent  to- 
the*  Constitution. 

ae  might  suspect  that  this  view  of  the  matter  had  come  from 
ted,  and  therefore  questionable  sources  ;  but,  though  I  made 
inquiries,  I  could  hear  no  representation  diflfering  essentially 
'hat  is  above  stated.  The  frequent  and  inefiectuaTapplications 
the  authorities  were  making  every  day  &r  money,  kgaUy  due 
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Yet>  anrid  thils  universal  apathy»  it  seems  that  some  spuks 
of  enthtBiooih  have  been'  kindl^d^  and  that'  both  nMisie  and 
poetry  haVe  been  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  paliriot  feeHngi 
'  Bt^auttfPdl/  sdyd  Mf .  Qain;  '  ad  mahy  ptntitma  of  their  anbiMI' 
'  mii^b  mity  be,  l!hete  ate  ilbhe  tfttpMtfr/  Mt  wAi^p§  eiflfmd'ilf 
*  p0itlt  6f  ih^tody,  tasOtne  of  the  h^iV  piAtfatib'  cklMitibiMticHii. 

*  Theraisafire,-  andat  thfesattetune  atendenessy  m  dielMsfr  af 
these  pieces^  irhich>  whatever  beeones  ef  th^  Coiktthiiti(N%  prnnihi' 
thehi  on  immartaltt/.    I  waft  detained  a  full  htnn-  one  day  in'  lUf' 
streetKi  IfsttoiDg  to  two  itinerant  miniclani  performing  a  war  mii§^ 
One  of  them  sung  the  air,  and  phiyed  itat  the  same  t&ne  oa  aViafia',: 
while  his  companion  sung  also  and  performed  the  accompaniiDcnt 
on  th^  guitar.    Both  w&td  blind,  aM  neither  viirf^  nM'  plMeA  #ibi 
uMrtJH  sfcHI,  atitd  yA  it  vtiiA  itarprUiiagf  bow  much  efilkt  tfiey  Oh^'HHr 
the  wMU'of  thegong"^    The  dir  had  oecasiottal  bUrtU  of  graiUltiir,' 
which  animated  th^h*  sightlea  countenanoeir  #ith  a  flush'  of  iospii^ 
tion.    In  the  intervals  oetween  the  verses,  the  leader  recited  pas* 
Btt^Mtii'^  prtiidrUfilpftddy,  the  dbfedi*  of  whl6h  f»U  ttf  AdMJ  ^ 

s&ttuyd»  to  m  teinmifmcB  of  tSo^  mjiiri^  whieh  fritm'  U^ 

flfee^d  on  did  FeiiliAm,  dilt1hl^ih(!  lebt  wW,  td  fidmt  tbetf*^B  th^' 
etSdt  of  thd  coiAM,  ^d  id  bi(Fth^  bind  oH  thdr  stMMit'{&^  ilW  d&' 
tertiilHAtfbb  of  the  apptotdtimg  lAvM^M!.  Obd't^ddMf  6«  siiV^Uf 
It  the  i^ti^ntfdn  with  VhicA  (H^' t^d  bat%  wei^  lUteU^itfi  TdttV 
glViteH^'fV^cfntly  iti  tW  ^M  df  thos^  wbb'f^cAi^dfdMtetfsiMiltf^ 

Our  Author's  notices  of  Spanish  paintiiis  and  music  are,  as 
might* be  expected,  meagre  and  vagHe*    ne  is  not  al  kofise  ut 
:he  subject,  nor  had-  he  time  to  collect  iht  reqliisitij  inlbnnatioik 
Ele  should  not  have  ventured  upon  these  topics,A^^apeeiaHyiri' 
lia  titl«-pag«. 


pp.  340.  Frloe  llis*  6d!  London.  1^1^. 


I^HE  Sieur  de  Kolli  appears  to  have  beeh  oM'  of  tKfe  iMMr 
'  loyd;  ittx^y,  htkve,  and  util\ieky  a^eb%  th^'  ^^i«  tfver 
dl&tft^d  by  a  y^'iOii  govetximent  tot  d  ^eetist  atid  dl^Ud^te  tfilMbtt*. 
^e  find' it  hSifd  to  perauade  ourselvesV  that' the  M^u€^^'1#et- 
esly  plai5^d  any  confidence  in  the  discretion  and  arfn>itn(Mia 
f  the'individaal  to  wholn  he  entirUstedthe  task  of  etuillng  iindi' 
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baffling  the  police  of  iJonaplrte.  and  achieving  ihe  libdiratioif 
ot  tlie  royal  prisoner.     And  yet,  the  Baroii  tells  ub,  that' he 
had  been  selected  for  the  execution  of  this  great  enterprise,  iii 
preference  to  '  a  colonel  of  indisputable  merit/  we  know  not* 
m  what  service.  '  whose  disinterestedness  was  not  sufficiently 
'  relied  upon/    '  The  deliverer  of  Ferdinand  was  expected'  to 
'  be  a  person  guided  neither  by  interest  nor'  ambition/    Thiis 
far  the  preference  was  justified :  the  Baron  seems  to  h^ve  been 
as  pure  and  devoted  a  loyalist  as  ever  risked  his  neck  in  the 
inose  of  Legitimacy.    Having  at  diffigrgtit  periods  b^^  em- 
ployed in  secret  missions  in  France,  Italy,  and  O'etltltmy;  Yi^' 
nad  moreover  given,  he  says,  sufficient  pledges  of  his  fidelity' 
and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  and  of  royalty, 
to  prevent  the  English  ministers  from  being  afraid  to  entrust 
him  with  the  plan  they  had  conceived  to  liberate  Ferdinand.: 
We  should  have  liked  exceedingly  to  know  the  nature  and 
issue  of  some  of  these  secret  missions ;  but  the  Baron  ob- 
senses  a  tantalizing  silence  respecting  the  whole  of  his  previoue 
history  up  to  this  period  of  Nov.  1809.    It  was  an  ominous 
time;   the  English  expedition  was  off  Walcheren;  and  the. 
same  wisdom  which  presided  over  that  most  disastrous  of 
enterprises,    seems    to    have    guided    the    Cabinet    in    the 
execution  of  this  notable  scheme  for  liberating  Ferdinand. 
It  is  stated,  that  the  late  Duke  of  Kent  requested  permia^ 
sion  from   the  King  to  become  the  principal  in  this  plan,* 
but  that  his  Majesty  could  not  consent  to  it.   If  this  be  correct^ 
it  affords  a  fine  instance  of  chivalrous  spirit  and  magnanimity 
in  that  distinguished  and  lamented  individual ;  but  one  feels  no 
surprise  that  the  monarch's  paternal  feeling  and  good  sense 
should  have  concurred  in  dictating  his  decided  refusal,  or  that 
his  ministers  should  have  been  equally  unwilling  to  incur  the 
responsibility  of  accepting  so  rash,  though  spirited  a  proposal. 
His  miyesty,  however,  appears  to  have  twen  no  slight  interest 
in  the  project;  and  the  paron  wab  entrusted  with  a  letter  from 
King  George  III.  to  Ferdinand  VI I.  in  Latin,  and  in  Freneh, 
a  copy  of  which  is  given  in  the  present  volume.    The  success 
of  the  measure  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  very  confidentiv 
anticipated.    A  squadron  was  appointed  to  act  in  concert  witn 
the  Baron ;  Admiral  Sir  George  Cockbum  '  was  to  have  made 
'  his  descent  on  the  coast  at  the  moment  of  his  catholic  mo^ 
'  jestVs  arrival,  and  the  king  of  Spain  would  then  have  be^ 
*  at  liberty/ 

And  he  is  now  at  liberty,  this  same  Ferdinand,  thouA 
neither  Baron  de  KoUi  nor  the  English  ministiy  has  the  m^t 
of  lettipg  him  loose  this  time  on  his  subjects !  But  af  the 
period  referred  to,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  royal'  petti- 
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coat-embroidarer  would  have  accepted  of  the  proffered  ser? icei 
of  his  heretical  friends,  and  have  co-operated  ill  the  phn  for 
his  deliverance.  This  the  English  ministen  seem  to  haie 
taken  for  granted,  without,  so  far  as  appears,  thinkiiig  it 
worth  while  to  ascertain  the  inclinations  oi  the  exHoaonardi; 
or  else  thev  trusted  it  to  the  Baron  de  Kolli's  eloquence,  to  over- 
rule alike  his  fears,  his  scruples,  and  his  indolence.  Their  had*, 
however,  exercised  their  foresight  so  far  as  to  provide,  if  not 
for  his  escape,  yet,  for  his  reception. 

'  Every  thing  which  was  regarded  as  conducive  to  the  eomfat  and 
coDvenience  of  the  king,  was  put  on  board ;  the  admiral  sent  his  ova 
plate»  hit  best  wines,  chests  filled  with  linen  and  clothes,  an  esodknt 
selection  of  books,  astronomical  Instruments  and  valuable  nipt, 
consecrated  plate  and  ornaments  for  Divine  service f  a  cathoKc  urieit  to 
officiate ;  in  a  word,  every  thing  which  it  was  thought,  would  plesie 
the  princes  whom  it  expected  to  carry  back  to  Spain.* 

All  this  was  doubtless  very  considerate  ;  yet,  the  issne  tnakei 
these    detaiU   appear  somewhat  ridiculous.    The   Baron   de 
Kolli  had  picked  up  a  young  man  at  Antwerp,  whoon,  on  the 
strength  of  his  open  and  expressive  features,  he  had  admitted 
to  his  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  his  secretary.     In  thit 
indiscreet  and  unknown  youth,  strange  to  say,  our  ministen 
seem  to  have  reposed  a  measure  of  confidence  which  there 
appears  nothincr  in  the  circumstances  of  his  introduction  to 
warrant.    The  Baron  exculpates   his  secretary  from  having 
betrayed  the  cause  of  Ferdinand  ;  but,  whether  he  had  plajea 
the  traitor  or  not,  to  the  full  extent  of  deliberate  perfidy,  it  is 
plain  that  he  had  blabbed.    '  Albert,*  says  the  Writer,  '  had 
'  committed  more  than  one  fault,  and  the  police  furnished  me 
'  with  ocular  demonstration  of  it*    From  what  other  person, 
indeed,  could  the  French  police  have  obtained  information  as  to 
De  Kolli's  secret  interviews  with  lord  Wellesley  at  Sir  George 
Coekburn's  ?  On  his  examination  before  the  minister  of  police, 
M.  Desmarest  informed  the  Baron,  doubtless  to  his  smprise 
and  chagrin,  of  the  arrest  of  several  persons  with  whom  he 
had  been  politically  connected.    He  adds :  '  He  gare  a  most 
'  accurate  account  of  my  transactions  in  London^  of  my  ar- 
'  rival  in  Quiberon,  and  of  my  slightest  movements  in  France 
'  up  to  tlie  moment  of  my  arrest/    The  Barqn  imputes  the 
treachery,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  M.  de  Ferriet,  whom  he 
fell  in  with  off  the  coast  of  Quiberon,  and  whom  he  sots  he 
suspected  from  the  first,  he  does  not  know  why ;  his  oeing 
a  Frenchman,  however,  and  pretending  to  be  onfortgntite.  com- 
bated his  suspicions,  and  so  ne  contented  himself  with  amkiBg 
him  half  a  confidant  and  half  an  enemy.    M;  de  Fernet  was 
to  have  been  detained  oa  board  an  £dglish  Teasel  for  seme 
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time,  and  tben  to  have  been  pat  on  shore  at  a  diflerent  point. 
But  this  was  not  done  ;  and  though  the  Baron  was  told  that 
.  the  police  were  on  the  look-out  for  two  strangers  who  were 
ezpecied  to  land,  and  Sir  George  Cockburn  thought  it  might 
I  be  w^  prudent  to  choose  another  point  of  the  coast,  our 
hero  inflexibly  persisted  in  adhering  to  his  first  orders.     On 
his  an^yal ,  at  Paris,   he  contrived   to  make  another  worthy 
acquaintance  in  the  Sieur  Richard,  '  whom/  he   says  very 
.  ftankly,  I  '  was  weak  enough  to  believe  a  man  of  honour, 
*  bipcfiuse  his.  previous  condupt  had  been  honourable.*     That 
.  is  to  say,  he  had, served,  or  said  he  had,  under  the  Prince  de 
i^almpnt.    To  this  man,  whom  there  is  some  reason  to  suspect 
•  to.haye  bieen.a  t^py.of  the  police,  he  disclosed  so  much  ox  his 
project  as  led  to  the  supposition  that  it. involved  aii  attempt  on 
the  life  ,of  Bonaparte.    At  length,  the  day  before  the  Baron 
intended  to  set  out  for  Valen^ay,  when,  all  confidence  and 
security,  he  had  just  given  the  faithful  Richard  2700  francs  to 
'  make  some  purchases,  in,  Paris,  a  knocking  vyras  heard  at  .the 
'door,  uid  on  its  being. opened,,  eleven  armed  emissaries  of  ^he 
police  entered,  and  took  them  both  into  custody.  .  De  Kolli,  pn 
-  being  asked  who  he  was,  immediately  confessed  the  .nature  of 
:  his  mission ;  as  uperfluous  disclosure,  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
and,  under  the  circumstances,   a  very  indiscreet  one.     It  is 
easy  to,  perceive  that  the  Baron  wa^  proud  of  his  commission, 
and  that;  vanity  had  some  share  in  inaucing  him  to  repeat  his 
apawer  aloud.  ,The  trusty. Secretary  contrived  to  be  out  of  the 
.  Way»  infpnned,  there  can  be  little ^ doubt,  of  .the  intended  visit; 
'  for  he  does  not  appear  (o  hf^ve  been  molested.  ,  pe  Kolli  in 
his.fitst  examination,  was  led,. he  distinctly  admits,  withoiif  per- 
ceiving 'it,  to  answer  questions  he  had .  previously,  determined 
'to  evade- completely.  'I^e  method  of  interrogation,  he  com- 
plains, jumbled  all  his  ideas.     Once,  however,  he  sufficiently 
cegained  his  aelf*poi|sessipn.  to  give  a  directly  false  answer, 
in  a  niatter,  it  seems  to  us,  not  worth  the  poor  stratagem  of 
a  lie.     It  was  subsequently  proposed  to  him  by  Fouch^,  still 
to  ^mplete  his  missipn  to  Ferdinand,  under  the  sanction  of 
.the  French  police,  that  they  might  know  whether  the  King 
.  faftd  any  wish  to  make  his  escape. 

*  I  should  have  an  opportunitv  of  seeing  the  prince,  and  hearing 

from  his  own  mouth  an  admission  or  a  disavowal,  of  the  interest 

which  the  King  of  England  expressed  to  him  in  his  letter ;  and  if, 

.  io  wpke  of  the  reasons  which  led  them  to  imagine  one  rather  than 

.the  Qtber, . the  orince  consenteid  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  escaping. 

In  that  case  only  slight  impediments  would  be  thrown  in  the  way  of 

Jhis  flight;  and  that  then  would  be  the  time  to  avail  tnyself  of  thefifndt 

.placed  to  U^er,edit.* 
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This  insidious  proposal  the  Baron  rejects  with  hidb-minded 
indignation ;  upon  wnich  he  is  taken  back  to  the  Donjon  of 
Vincennes,  and  the  Sieur  Richard  consents  to  go  as  his  counter- 
feit. The  sequel  may  be  given  in  the  words  of  Bonapftrte»  ti 
reported  by  Mr.  O'Meara.  The  subject  of  Baron  IkoUi  and 
Ferdinand  being  one  day  introduced, 

*  KoUi/  said  he,  *  was  discovered  by  the  police,  bj  his  pilwaji 
drinking  a  bottle  of  the  best  wine,  which  so  ill  corresponded  with  ui 
dress  and  apparent  poverty,  that  it  excited  a  suspicion  among  tone 
of  the  spies,  and  he  was  arrested,  searched,  and  his  papers  taken 
from  him.  A  police  agent  was  then  dressed  up,  instructed  to  re- 
present Kolli.  and  sent  with  the  papers  taken  from  him  to  Ferdinand, 
who,  however,  would  not  attempt  to  effect  his  escape,  although  he 
had  no  suspicion  of  the  deceit  passed  upon  him.' 

The  reception  which  the  pseudo-Baron  met  with  is  thus 
described  by  M.  de  Berthemy,  the  governor  of  yalen9ay. 

*  Richard  having  been  introduced  into  the  castlot  placed  himsslf 
in  a  gallery  which  led  to  the  royal  apartments.  Deceived  bj  m  guilty 
conscience,  Richard  saw  the  Infant  Don  Antonio  coming  out ;  he 
imagined  that  prince  was  the  king,  and  shewed  him  some  trifles. 
His  royal  highness  examined  them,  and  put  some  questions  to  bin, 
about  turnery  work,  listened  with  indulgence  to  his  unconnected 
gossip,  and  perceiving  an  extraordinary  confusion  in  the  man,  en- 
deavoured to  read  through  his  dull  countenance.  His  royal  highneii 
was  about  to  retire,  when  the  pretended  merchant  declared  himself 
an  envoy  fVom  the  British  government  to  effect  his  majesty's  escape, 

and  that  he  had  letters  of  king  George  to  deliver  to  his  migesty •• 

His  royal  highness  cast  a  significant  look  at  him,  withdrew  withoat 
paying  the  least  attention  to  what  he  said,  and  immediately  informed 
the  king  of  the  circumstance.  His  majesty  sent  his  usner  shortly 
after  to  complain  of  this  audacity,  and  requested  me  to  dismiss  the 
wretch.* 

De  Kolli  was  for  four  years  imprisoned  au  secrd  at  Vin- 
cennes ;  he  was  then  transferred  to  Sainnur,  and  the  'Ominous 
order  had  been  received  for  his  being  sent,  under  proper 
escort,  with  seven  other  state  prisoner.'^,  to  Fontainebleau,  when 
the  entry  of  the  Allies  into  Paris  occasioned  his  liberation. 
The  narrative  of  his  imprisonment,  his  escape  and  re-capture, 
and  his  subsequent  adventures,  is  highly  intereatine,  and 
forms  the  best  apology  for  the  publication.  Its  disclosures 
cartainly  reflect  no  credit  on  the  wisdom  of  his  employers ;  but 
they  place  in  a  still  stronger  light,  the  unprincipled  character 
of  his  persecutors,  their  meanness,  shameless  dishonesty,  and 
sano^uinar^  inclination. 

We  have  no  room  left  to  notice  the  Memoirs  of 'the  Queen 
of  Etruria.    They  were  addressed  by  the  royal  Authoress,  to 
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the  Allied  Pothers,*  in  1814,  in  vindication  of  her  own  rights 
and  those  of  her  aon,  to  the  dutchy  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and 
Gueslalla.  They  are  brief  and  not  uninteresting,  though  by 
no  means  deeply  tragical.  A  characteristic  sentence  occurs  in 
the  early  part  of  the  narrative. 

— *  Tar  flome  time  we  wefe  obliged  lo  have  recourse  to  the  nobility, 
who  supplied  us  with  chandeliers,  plate,  and  other  articles  equallv  in- 
dispensible.  This  was  the  first  tuie  that  the  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  accustomed  to  be  served  in  gold  and  silver,  sanr  herself  ob- 
liged to  eat  off  porcelain.*    p.  d09« 


Art*  VIIL  Poetical  Sketches  i  the  Profession ;  the  Broken  Heart,  &c. 
with  Stanzas  for  Music,  and  other  Poems.  By  Alaric  A.  Watts. 
f.cap  8vo.  pp.  1^    Price  6s.    London.  182d. 

A  CURIOUS  circumstance  is  connected  with  one  of  the  poems 
in  this  elegant  little  volume.  On  its  first  appearance,  it 
was  transcribed  into  several  of  our  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly 
journals,  as  the  undoubted  production  of  Lord  Byron,  although 
the  Author  had,  it  seems,  inserted  it  in  the  Edinburgh  Maga« 
ziue  with  his  name.    The  poem,  is  as  follows. 

«  TO  OCTAVIA. 

*  Full  many  a  gloomy  month  hath  past. 
On  flanmg  wing,  regardless  by, — 

Unmarked  by  aug&,  save  srief— sine 

I  gazed  upon  thy  bright  blue  eye. 
And  bade  my  Lyre  pour  forth  for  thee 
Its  strains  of  wildest  minstrelsy ! 
For  all  my  joys  are  withered  now^-* 

The  hopes,  1  most  rdted  on,  thwarted,.— 
And  sorrow  hath  o'ersprcad  my  brow 

With  many  a  shade  since  last  we  parted : 
Yet,  'mid  that  murkiness  of  lot. 
Young  Peri,  thou  art  unforgot ! 

*  There  are  who  love  to  trace  the  smile 
That  dimples  upon  childhood  s  cheek. 

And  hear  from  lips  devoid  of  guile. 

The  dictates  of  the  bosom  break ; — 
Ah  I  who  of  such  could  look  on  thee 
Without  a  wish  to  rival  me ! 
None ; — ^his  must  be  a  stubborn  heart. 

And  strange  to  every  softer  feelipg. 
Who  from  thy  glance  could  bear  to  part 

Cold^  and  unmoved — without  revealing 
Some  portion  of  the  fond  regret 
Which  dimmed  my  eye.#hen  last  we  met! 

02 
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The  aH^tiitliM  thnll  df  hoM  deli^^- 
PeHl^aAd  |Mdtt->-ai(j>d  ew^ry  m 

That  can  the  breant  of  inan  invade^ 
No  tender  thought  of  tMne  add  thee 
Hath  faded  from  my  memory ; 
But  1  h^ve  dwelt  ota  each  deaV'fbHb - 

Till  wbe,  awhile^  gairepfabe  to gliidni^' 
And  that  retnfedibrlmde'  se^mM  to  (Mhft'/ 

AlmoM  tcf  p^ce,  my  bb^oilfs  siUhesiV— 
And  now  again  I  breathe  a  lay 
To  hail  thee  on  thy  natal  day ! 

*  O!  miffht  the  fondest  prayers ^prevail 
For  blessings. on  tby  niture  yetfrs ! 

Or  irinocencey  like  thme,  aVail 

To  save  thee  from  afflietion's  t^rs  1 

Each  moment  of  thy  life  should'  bring 

Some  new  delight  upon  ils  wing ; 

And  the  wild  sparkle  of  thine  eye— 
Thy  guilelessness  of  soul  revealing— 

Beam  ever  thus,  as  beauteously, 
Uudimmed — s^ve  by  those  ^ems  6f  feding 

Those  soft*  luxurious  drops  which  flow. 

In  pity,  for  a^oth^'s  wpe. 

*  But  vain  the  tbdught ! — h  may  not  be  !*-^ 

Could  prayers  avert  nlisfortune's  blight^ 
Or  hearts  from  sinful  passion  free 

Here  hope  for  unalloyed  ddi^t,> 
Then,  those  who  ^ard  thine  opening  blobin 
Had  never  knowii  one  hour  of  elobm* 
No-»if  the  chastebrog  stroke  of  Fate 

On  guilty  beads  alone  desoenidedt 
Sure  they  would  ne'er  have  felt  its  weight. 

In  whose  pore  bosoms,  sweetly  blended. 
Life's  dearest  sodfd  virtues  move, 
In  one  bright  endlen  chain  of  love ! 

*  Then  since  upon  this  earth,  joy's  beams 

Are  fading— -frail,  and  few  in  number^ 
And  melt — hke  the  light-woven  dfeams 

That  steal  upon  the  mourner's  slumber,* 
Sweet  one  i  ril  wish  thee  strengtli  to  bear 
Tlie  ills  that  Heaven  may  bid  thee  share ; 
And  when  thine  infancy  hath  fled 

And  Time  with  woman's  sone  hath  bound  thee. 
If,  in  the  path  thou  'rt  doomed  to  tread. 

The  thorns  of  sorrow  lurk^  and  ifoand  thee, 
Be  thine  that  exquisite  relief 
Whieh  blossoms  'mid  the  springs  of  grief ! 
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« And  liktf  tlleriMiyiJlibiaa'BiMv^ 

Which- fiiiite^  the  shof^t^^dodbwrqrf 
May  Hope^^-OtiePt^  It^'hw«  beliw^ 

KiUfMi  amd'wMhe  thise  oti  thy  wbju 
Tm  full  oryMft-4hy  care^at  rMC^ 
Thou  8eek*8l  the  mansions  of  thfi  blest  \-^ 
Young  Sister  of  a  mortal  NiiiKf.  . 

Farewell !— Perchance  a  long  fti^well!! 
Though  nroes  unnumbered  yet  oe  mine. 

Woes,  Hope  may  yainly  strive  to  qisell^  . 
I'll  half  unteaeh  my  soul  to  pihe» 
So  there  be  bliss  fbr^thee  and  TBiiriB !!  pp;  21^29. 

think  that  there  are  poema  of  Lord*  Byroa'a;  which  the 
r  of  these  stanzas  may  juBtly  be  deeoied>  capable  of 
;  composed;  but  it  does  not  strike  us  tha(  tnese  are 
such  as  his  Lordship  would  have  written.  Mr.  Watts 
requently  reminds  fais  readers  of-  Moore  or  9arry  Corn- 
There  is  however  more  of  heart,  though  less  of  brilliancy 
lyrical  poems,  than  in  those  of  the  former ;, while  he  dis- 
more  purity  of  taste  and-  of  seatiroeiity  if  kafti  originality 
lie  latter.  He  is  evident! v  a  wa»m  adflUfer  of  our  living 
and  has  perhiaps  formed  bis'lMtti  Cde  macH  upon  these 
feet  models.  We  would  reconlmetid  hitt  fb  dip  nearer  the 
in-head.  The  stanzas  on  the  deadi  of<  a  nephew,  might 
>een  written,  and  might  have  asMuned  Ibe  present  form» 
gh  Leigh  Hunt  had  never  addressedihia  exquisite  stanzas 
child ;  yet,  the  generail  reaemblance  ia  almost  too  strong 
accidental.  The  Writer;  hoivever,  atandig  mite  clear  of 
rism,  and  the  poem  is  of  so  interestitl^'a  etiairacter,  that 
\  sure  we  cannot  say  any  thing  in  fevotir  Of  Mr.  Watts's 
e,  that  shall  more  powerfully  recommend'  it  to  our  readers, 
he  insertion  of  these  stanzas. 

)  THE  MEMORY  0¥  WILLIAM  POWBR  WATTS. 

(  AOZD  THKBB  TMARft. ) 

*  A  cloud  is  On  my  heart  and  broWr^ 

The  tears  are  in  nrf  eyes,^*^ 
And  wishes  fond,  all  iitie  flcNr, 

Are  stifled  into  sighi^^ 
As  musing  oa  thbe  earfy  dcMmiv 
Than  bud  of  beauty  snatched  to  bloom» 

So  soon,  'neath  milder  skies ! 
I  turn — thy  painful  struggle  past— 
From  what  tnou  art^  to  wnAt  thou  wui  ! 

'  I  think  of  all  thy  <  winniAg  W^yh/ 

Thy  frank  but  bdisferoius  glee  ^^ 
Thy  arch  sweet  smiiei^'^^y  coy  deteys^^^ 

Thy  stepi  so  lighl  and  flree  f^ 
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ThymrUing  gfamcct  nd  Iml^  m^ 
Hit  giadnflM,  when  die  tatk  was  do» 
And  guned  ihy  mocher  s  knee ;— . 
Thy  gajt  good-hiunoured^  cbUdiil] 
An2l  alldiy  thoofand  aru  to  picaaci 


*  Where  are  they  now  ? — And  where,  oh  wherc^ 
Hie  eager  fond  carets  ? 

The  blooming  cheek,  to  fresh  and  fair. 

The  )ips»  au  sought  to  preu  ? — 
The  open  brow*  and  langoing  ere, — 
The  heart,  that  leaped  so  joyously  i 

(Ah !  had  we  loved  them  less  f) 
Yet  there  are  thoughu  can  bring  relief 
And  sweeten  even  this  cup  of  grief. 

*  What  hast  thou  'scaped  ? — A  thorny  scenes 

A  wilderness  of  woe ; 
Where  many  a  blast  of  anguish  keen 

Had  Uught  thy  tears  to  flow  ? 
Perchance  some  wild  and  withering  srief. 
Had  sered  thy  summer's  earliest  lea^ 

In  theae  dark  bowers  below  1 
Or,  sickening  chills  of  hope  deferred* 
To  strife  thy  gentlest  thoughu  bad  atirred ! 

<  What  hast  thou  'scaped  ?— Life's  weltering  wm^ 

Before  the  storm  arose ; 
WhUst  yet  its  gliding  waves  were  free 

From  auffht  that  marred  repose ! 
Safe  from  the  thousand  throes  of  pain, — 
Ere  sin  or  sorrow  breathed  a  stain 

Upon  thine  opening  rose  : 
And  who  could  calmly  think  of  this, 
Nor  envy  thee  thy  doom  of  bliss  ? 

*  Lculled  from  home's  beloved  bowers. 

To  deck  thy  last  long  sleep ; 
The  brightest<%ued,  most  fragrant  flowers 

That  summer's  dews  may  steep  ;— 
The  rose-bud,  emblem  meet,  was  there, 
The  violet  blue,  and  jasmine  feir. 

That,  drooping,  seemed  to  weep  ;— 
And,  now,  I  add  this  lowlier  spell ; — 

SWKXTS  TO  THE  PASSING  SWEET  I    FaEEWELL  !  ' 

PP 

We  must  make  room  for  the  following  beautiful  aonnet 

•THE  HRST  BORN. 

•  Never  did  music  sink  into  my  soul 
So  *  silver  sweet,'  as  when  thy  first  weak  wail 
On  my  'rapt  ear  in'ldoubtful  murmurs  stole. 
Thou  child  of  love  and  promise !— What  a  tale 
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or  hopes  •ndftars*  of  jriadnats  md  of  ciooni. 

Hung  CD  that  thndor  fflanont  of  toitiid  i 

Lif«*«  guilelen  pioMuret.  and  its  grie&  profound 

Seemed  mingling  in  thy  noroacooe  of  doom* 

Thy  bark  it  kunched,'  and  lifted  »  thy  Mdl 

Upon  the  weltering  billowi  of  the  woild. 

But  oh!  may  wih£  far  gentler  than  have  hnrled 

My  f  tniggling  vetael  on,  for  thee  prenul  i 

Or*  if  thy  voyage  most  be  rough*  mayst  thou 

Soon  scape  the  storm  and  be    as  blest  as  f  am  now  !*  p.  97* 


A  limited  edition  of  these  poems  was  first  printed  for  private 
circulation ;  and  it  was  the  favonrable  notice  which  they  at- 
tracted, that  encouraged  the  Author  to  give  them  to  the  public. 
We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  a  third  edition  is  already  an- 
nounced, so  that  the  public  seem  to  have  been,  in  this  instance, 
before-hand  with  us.  But  we  could  not  pass  over  a  volume  of 
such  modest  pretensions,  displaying  at  the  same  time  so  much 
genuine  poetical  feeling,  sensibility,  and  refinement. 


Art.  IX.  Time't  TeUteope  for  1824;  or  a  complete  Guide  to  the  Al- 
manack :  containing  an  Explanation  of  Saints'  Days  and  Holi- 
day;  with  Illustrations  of  British  Historv  and  Antiouities,  See* 
Astronomical  Occurrences  in  every  Months  and  the  Naturaliit's 
Diary.  To  whidh  are  prefixed  Outlines  of  Historical  and  I%ysi- 
cal  Geography ;  and  an  introductory  Poem  on  FlowerSi  fiy  Ber- 
nard Barton.     ISmo.  pp.  SSO.    Price  9s.    London.  1834. 

VJ^  E  have  more  than  once  noticed  the  former  volumes  of  th» 
^  very  agreeable  miscellany,  and  we  must  do  the  ingenious 
Editor  the  justice  to  report,  that  his  eleventh  volume  is  by  no 
means  inferior  in  point  of  merit  or  varietj[  to  its  predecessors. 
The  work  is,  indeea,  kept  up  with  great  spirit,  and  no  pains  have 
been  spared  to  render  it  as  useful  as  it  is  entertaining.  Among  the 
novelties  in  the  present  volume  are,  the  Outlines  of  Geography 
contributed  by  Dr.  Myers  of  Blackheatb,  to  whom»  it  appears^ 
that  the  public  are  also  indebted  for  the  astronomical  portion 
of  the  work ;  the  introductory  poem  by  Bernard  Barton ;  the 
'  Methods  of  Treatment'  recommended  by  the  Royal  Humane 
Society — these  have  been  attached,  at  the  Society's  expense,  to 
the  principal  Annual  pocket-books,  and  ought  to  be  in  every 
one's  possession ;  a  portrait  of  Captain  Parry,  and  two  wood- 
cut representations  of  Esquimaux  costume  ;  and  the  usual 
poetical  gleaning  from  contemporary  and  anonymous  writers. 
It  indicates  a  stnking  improvement  in  public  taste,  Uiat  many 
of  the  most  elegant  of  these  poetical  pieces,  are  gathered  from 
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the   periodical  works  4>f  the  day.  \Tbe  ^loUiMfing  beautiM 
stanzas  appeared  ia  the  Lkeravy  Gaiette. 

*  TO  A  RUTTEEFLY  RE>STING  ON  A  SKDI^L. 

<  Cnfalure-  of  air  and  light* 
Emblem  of  ihat  which. may  not  Gule  or  die ! 

Wilt  thou  not  speed  chy  flicbt 
To  chaset  thct  south  wind  through  the  sunny  #ky  i 

What  lures  ithee  thus  to  stay 

iWilb:Silenceiand  DecsYf 
Fiz*d  on  the  wreck  of  dull  Alortality  ? 

S The. thoughts  once  chamber'd  there 
Have  ffather'd  up  their  treasures,  and  are  gone  ! 

.Will  the  dust  tdl  us  where. 
.  Thjey  that  have  burst  the  prison*house  are  flown  i 
'  Rise*  nurslinff  of  the  Day, 
If  thou  wouldst  trace  their  way ! 
Earth  has  no  voice  to  make  the  secret  known. 

'  Who  seeks  the  vanish'd  bird 
-  By -the  forsaken  nest  and  broken  shell  ? 

Far  tbence  he  sings  unheard, 
'  Yet&eeand  joyous  midst  the. woods  to.  dwell ! 

Thou»  of  tne  sunshine  boroi 

Take  the  bright  wings  of  mom  I 
Thy  hope<3lls  heavenward  from  yon  ruined  celL' 

There  tire*  some  i^eiy  pleasing  lines  on-  the  death  of  Bloom- 
field  by  Bernard  Barton ;  but  they  are  too  long  to. transcribe. 
Some  of  the  poems  are  not  attributed  to  their  proper  authors. 
The  Sonnet  to  December,  taken  from  the  Literary  Oazette,  is 
by  Henry.  Kirke  White.    The  stanzas  at  p.  182.  beginning, 

*  I  saw  a  dew-drop,  cool  and  clear,' 

is  by  one  of  the  vtrell  known  Authors  of  Hymns  for  Infimt 
Minds,  and  appeared  in  the  Associate  Minstrels.  The  follow- 
ing elegant  and  touching  lines  occur  under  the  notice  of  the 
late  lilarchionesB  of  Worcester's  death.  '  The  time/  it  is 
stated,  '  was  so  short  between  her  illness  and  her  deaths  that 
*  the  artificial  flowers  were  suffered  to  remain  in  her  hair/ 

*  Those  roses  glitterinff  o*er  her  pallid  brow. 

Why  shine  the^'  full  of  life  and  freshness  now. 

When  she,  their  lovely  wearer,  sinks  in  death. 

And  every  sigh  but  seems  her  parting  breath ! 

Alan,  fajne  wreaths !  had  you  light  tendrils  been. 

Such  as  in  summer's  brightening  bowers  are  seen. 

Mournful  would  droop  each  trivial  leaf  and  flowerp 

And  die  with  her  they  graced  in  life's  gay  hour; 

Nor,  like  these  fair  companions  of  her  doom. 

As  radiant  grace  her  revels  and  her  tomb.'  ]L  R« 
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Art.  X.  Suffolk  Wotdi  and  Pkroies ;  or  an  Attempt  to  collect  the 
Lingual  Localisms  of  that  County.  By  EdHrard  Moor,  F.  R.  S. 
F.  S.  A.  ISiDo.  pp.  za.|  596.    Woodbridge.    182S. 

'  nnilE  East  countrv'  was  thought  by  Grose  scarcely  to  afford 
-■'  a  sufficiency  of  local  words  to  form  a  division  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Glossary.  Whereas  the  leading  words  in  this  collec- 
tion of  Siiffbkisms  exceed  two  thousand  five  hundred !  The 
learne  1  Compiler,  already  well  known  to  the  public  as  the  Au- 
thor of  a  treatise  on  Hindu  Infanticide,  on  his  return,  after 
twenty  years  absence,  to  his  native  country,  was  much  struok 
with  the  recurrence  of  long  forgotten  provincialisms,  which 
produced,  as  they  fell  on  his  ear,  '  a  sensation  similar  to  the 
'  welcome  sight  of  an  old  friend.'  Mr.  Wilbraham's  Cheshire 
Glossary  first  suggested  the  idea  of  publishing  a  collection  of 
the  lingual  peculiarities  of  East  Anglia.  As  he  proceeded  in 
the  compilation,  be  was  surprised  to  find  the  numoer  of  words 
common  to  Scotland  and  Suffolk, — '  more  probably  than  are 
'  common  to  SuflTolk  and  Essex.'  These,  he  imagines,  may  be 
referred  to  a  common  Saxon  origin. 

We  confess  that  we  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  such 
collections  in  a  philological  point  of  view ;  for  etymology  re- 
ceives but  little  illustration  from  by  far  the  larger  portion  of 
these  provincial  vulgarisms ;  yet,  they  are  often  curious  and 
highly  amusing.  To  a  Suffolk  man,  the  volume  will  afford  a 
fiiind  of  entertainment :  others  will  almost  find  it]  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  such  a  language  passed  for  English  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  And  why  should  Suffolcisms  be  less  interesting  or 
ren'erable,  or  less  entitled  to  be  perpetuated,  than  the  lingo 
which  gives  so  much  effect  to  the  low  dialogue  in  the  Scotch 
novels  f  We  cannot  but  wish,  however,  that  Mr.  Moor  had 
Dot  admitted  so  many  mere  vulgarisms  in  pronunciation,  as 
Ihey  add  to  the  bulk,  without  enhancing  the  value  of  the  vo- 
lume. Such  elegant  variations  as  gollop  for  gallop,  nut  for  not, 
nte  for  soil,  siller  for  cellar,  o/ideniable,  neest  for  nest.  Just  for 
first,  and  a  thousand  others,  come  under  the  general  descrip- 
tion of  a  peculiarity  of  pronunciation  with  regard  to  the  clipped 
or  lengthened  vowels ;  out  they  do  not  amount  to  a  corruption 
of  the  words,  nor  have  any  claim  to  be  recorded  as  lingual 
localisms.  Very  few,  if  any  of  these,  are  confined  to  Suffolk. 
0(  sheer  provincialisms  we  have  some  exquisite  specimens  in 

'  Farritee.  Pronounced  like  Pharisee— a  Fairy.  Fairidge  in  Nor- 
firik.    The  fflneen  circlets  in  pastures  we  call  Farrisee'-rin^s. 

*  Jingo.  JBy  Jingo-^  well  koowQ  oath — sometimes,  I  think,  by  St. 
Jingo.  I  was  not  aware  there  was  such  a  saint,  or  of  the  origin  o£ 
the  oath ;  until  circumambulatiog  the  lake  of  Geneva,  we  came  to  a 
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town  beautifully  situated  opposite  Vevay,  called  8l  6ingoiiIpli«  and 
pronounced  like  our  Jingo ^  with  the  initial  softened. 

*  Jobanowl.  A  thick-headed  fellow.  Notnl  is  a  name  of  the  bead 
with  us.  Under  Jobhernoule^  Nares  explains  it — **  thick  head,  block- 
head;  {rom  jobbe,  dull  in  Flemish,  and  cnolt  a  head,  Saxon  :  used* 
an  sppellatire  of  reproach/' 

*  Now  miller,  miller,  dustipoul, 
Pll  clapper-claw  thyjobbernoul. 

Old  Ptag,^ 

*  Gumshun.  Cleverness,  talent — used  quaintly.  *'•  He  has  sons 
gtimshun  in  him,*'  is  as  much  as  to  say,  he  is  no  fool.  This  wocd 
seems  to  be  in  use  in  other  parts.  Gumption  occurs  in  the  Bridal  of 
Triermain,  Canto  I.,  and  in  other  recent  Scottish  wdrks,  **  As 
muckle  gumpshion  as  Tammy,"  I  lately  read  in  a  Scotch  magaatts* 

*  Gumsbus  or  Rumgumslius.'  Quarrelsome,  ofienslTe,  obniaaie. 
<'  Come — don't  you  be  rumgumshus." — **  A  fared  kienda  ran^poh 
shus'' — this  would  apply  to  an  unmanageable  man  or  horae. 

*  Peterman.'  The  name  by  which  we  formerly  calledi  and  perinps 
do  still  call,  the  Dutch  fishing  vessels  that  frequented,  or  flraqncaK, 
our  eastern  coasts  and  ports-^particularly,  as  far  as  I  am  concmed, 
Bawdsey-ferry,  and  Efollesley-bay.  They  were  also  caDed  Peter 
boats.    From  Nares  I  find  these  terms  not  local. 

*  *<  Moreover  there  are  a  great  number  of  other  kbd  of  fishemen 
belonging  to  the  Thames,  called  Hebbermen,  Petermen,  and  Traw* 
lermen."  Howel'a  Londhiop. 

*  Goochy.    India  Rubber.' 

Can  there  be  any  connexion  between  this  last  word  and  the 
name  of  the  worthy  member  for  Suffolk? — These  moat  anffice 
as  specimens ;  we  have  taken  them  at  random,  and  have  been 
obliged  to  pass  over  some  highly  entertaining  articleii  <m  ac- 
count of  their  length.  Some  unexpected  illustrationa  ocGurof 
the  obsolete  terms  which  have  puzzled  commentator8«  occur- 
ring in  our  old  poets.  But  old  Tusser  is  the  poet  for  SufTolcisms, 
and  the  copious  citations  from  his  "  Five  Hundred  Points," 
contribute  not  a  little  to  the  interest  of  the  work.  We  are 
rather  surprised  at  not  finding  any  reference  to  our  old  friend 
Bloomfield,  the  Suffolk  Poet :  the  word  Horkey,  which  he  has 
rendered  familiar  to  us,  is  not  even  noticed  by  Mr.  Moor. 
This  is  an  inexcusable  oversight.  Northamptonshire  haa  anoet 
and  a  lingo  of  its  own ;  but  it  might  have  been  worth  while 
to  consult  John  Clare's  Poems,  as  we  suspect  that  some  Suf- 
folcisms  might  be  detected  in  them.  ^^5J|y  ^^  these  pro- 
vincialisms are  very  extensively  prevalent.  The  appropriatiun 
of  Christian  names  to  birds  is  very  general,  aa  Kobin  Red- 
breast, Jenny  Wren,  Jenny-cnidle,  ana  Jenny-hnlet,  Tom  Tit, 
Dicky-bird,  Poll  Parrot,  Jack  Daw,  Ralph,fora  raven,  and  Madge 
for  a  magpie*     Philip  for  a  sparrow,  Jacob  for  a  starliugi  and 
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King  Hany,  alias  Jack  Nicker,  for  a  gold-fincb,  were  new  to 
U8. — ^The  following  whimsical  letter,  anonymously  transmitted 
to  the  Editor,  is,  no  doubt,  a  spurious  composition,  but  it  is 
in  the  genuine  Suffolk  dialect ;  and  we  shall  therefore  insert  it^ 
for  the  purpose  of  exercising  the  ingenuity  of  our  readers. 

*  Dear  Frinnd, 
*  I  was  axed  some  stounds  agon  by  Billy  P.  our  'sesser  at  MuU 
laden  co  make  inquiratioD  a'  yeoir  if  Master had  pahd  in  that 


nrom  Squire  D as  yit,  but  I  dare  sahy  I  shall  afore  long — So 

prah  write  me  some  linesy  an  send  me  wahd,  wutha  the  money 
m  pahd  a  nae«  I  dont  know  what  to  make  of  our  Mulladen  folks, 
nut  I — but  somehow  or  another,  theyre  alius  in  dibles,  an  1*11  be  rot 
if  I  dont  begin  to  think  some  on  em  aU  tahn  up  scaly  at  last;  an  as 

lo  that  there  fulla he  grow  so  big  and  so  purdy  that  he  want  to 

be  took  down  a  peg — an  I'm  glad  to  hare  that  yeow  gint  it  em 
mmerly  At  Wickhum.  I*m  gooin  to  meet  the  Mulladen  folks  a' 
Frioay  to  go  a  bounden,  so  prah  write  roe  wahd  afore  thennuroy  an 
let  me  know  if  the  money  be  pahd,  that  I  may  make  Billy  P.  asy. 
How  ttammin  cowd  tis  nowadays — we  heent  no  feed  no  where,  an 
the  stock  run  blorein  about  for  wittles  jest  as  if  twa  winter — ^yeow 
mah  peod  ont  twool  be  a  mortal  bad  season  for  green  geese,  an  we 
ahant  ha  no  spring  wahts  afore  Boom  fair.  I  dipt  my  ship  last 
Tuesday  (list  a'  me~I  mean  Wensday)  an  they  scringe  up  their 
backs  80  nashunly  I'm  afeard  they're  wholly  stryd — but  'strus  God 
tis  a  strangd  cowd  time.  I  heent  got  no  news  to  tell  ye,  only  we're 
•11  stammenly  set  up  about  that  there  com  bill —some  folks  dont 
ive  ta  like  it  no  matters,  an  tha  sah  there  was  a  nashun  noise  about 
it  al  Norrij  last  Saturday  was  a  fautnit.  The  mob  thay  got  3  efigis, 
a  farmer,  a  sauire,  an  a  muUa,  an  strus  yeowre  alive  they  hung  um 
all  ononejibbit— 40  folks  sah.  Howsomever  we  are  all  quite  enough 
here,  case  we  fare  to  think  it  for  our  good.  If  you  see  that  there 
cbap  Harry— — give  my  sarvice  to  em. 

I  remain, 

Yar  true  frinnd, 


..» 


wa 


'  What  will  the  '  Yankees'  say,  if  this  volume  should  find  its 
ray  to  America,  at  learning  that  such  English  as  this  is  still 
spoken  in  the  mother  country  ?  We  ought  not  to  be  very  severe 
on  the  subject  of  Americanisms.  Another  thirty  years,  how- 
eyer,  by  means  of  Sunday  Schools,  Bible  Societies,  and  other 
innovations,  will  make  sad  havoc  among  these  remnants  of 
the  olden  phraseology.  Our  antiquaries  must  make  the  most 
of  their  time. 
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Art.  XL  Beauties  of  Dtoight ;  or  Dr.  Dwigbt't  Sjrttem  of  Theofogy* 
abridged :  with  a  Sketch  of  his  Life :  a  Portrait :  and  an  origiml 
Essay  on  his  Writings,  &c.  4  toIs.  24<ino.  Price  l2s.  LoDdoii.  188S. 

nj^'HIS  work  is  correctly  termed  an  Abridgement:  the  firtt 
*  part  of  the  title  does  not  describe  it.  The  *  beauties'  of 
the  American  divine,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  phrase, 
would  consist  ot  a  selection  of  the  most  striking  passages  from 
bis  writiiisrs  given  at  length.  We  confess  that  we  should  hsTe 
thought  this  a  more  eligible  plan,  than  the  exhibiting'  of  hu 
^stem  of  divinity  in  this  meagre  analytical  form.  Dr.  Dwight 
is  generally  very  concise,  and  his  lectures  are  sometimes  ske- 
letons very  slightly  filled  up  :  they  scarcely  admit  of  advan- 
tageous abridgement.  But  there  are  defective  parts  of  his 
system,  to  which  we  have  adverted,  and  which,  had  the  prin- 
ciple of  selection  been  adopted,  might  have  been  omitted 
without  detriment  to  the  work.  VVe  are  at  a  ]o&s  to  understand 
the  precise  intention  of  the  Editor.  These  skeletons  do  not 
appear  to  us  at  all  eligible  models  for  pulpit  discourses,  wheie 
plain  persons  compose  the  majority  of  the  audience :  the 
peculiar  excellence  of  the  original  discourses  was,  their  adap« 
tation  to  the  purpose  of  divinity  lectures.  To  those  ministers 
and  students  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  the  larger  work, 
these  volumes  may  be  acceptable.  The  merits  and  defects  of 
tlie  analysis  will  be  best  shewn  by  a  short  specimen. 

*  The  manner  in  which  revelation  exhibits  the  Divine  benevolence, 
is  the  following. 

*  God  directly  asserts  his  character  to  be  benevolent. 

*  The  text  is  the  strongest  conceivable  example  of  tlib  assertion. 
Thou  art  good,  says  David,  and  thou  dost  good ;  and  thy  tender  mer- 
cies are  over  all  thy  works.  There  is  none  good  but  one,  saith  Christ* 
that  is,  God. 

*  He  recites  a  great  variety  of  specimens  of  his  goodness  to  i 
viduals  and  nations  ;  and  exhibits  them  as  being,  unquestionably, 
of  benevolence  only. 

'  He  explains  the  whole  system  of  his  dispensations,  in  those  in- 
stances not  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  in  the  same  manner. 

«  He  exhibits  to  us  sin,  as  far  more  vile,  and  de^rving  of  far  more 
punishment ;  and  virtue,  or  bent;volence,  as  far  more  excellent  and 
meritorious,  than  our  reason  would  otherwise  have  enabled  us  to 
conceive. 

*  He  exhibiu  to  us,  that  he  is  kind,  not  only  to  such  beings  as 
are  virtuous,  but  to  such  also  us  are  sinners  ;  and  that  this  kindne« 
in  its  extent  and  consequences  is  infinite. 

*  In  the  law  which  he  has  given  to  mankind  for  the  regulsiioo  of 
all  their  moral  conduct,  he  has  required  no  other  obedience,  except 
tht'ir  love  to  hinucU  and  to  each  other 

*  God  requires  the  wlioJe  regard  which  he  claims  to  be  rendered 
tc.  l.ini « rly  ss  a  benevolent  God. 
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*  In  tKe  Scriptumt  m%  ai«  rtcuirad  to  love,  woithipi  snd  aacve, 
that  bv  to  eahibtt  out  lov«  in  difeerent  fonns  to  a  Giod  of  lov«^  aod 
to  such  a  God  orIj* 

*  God  hat  inforioed  us  in  tho  Scripture8»  that  thora  it  bojood  the 
grave  aa  imaiortal  state  of  retrihutioD ;  in  which  n^faiatever  aaemf 
irregular  in  the  present  state  will  be  adjusted  according  to  the  moat 
exact  dictates  of  Dcnevolence  and  equitv. 

*  The  benevolence  of  God  is  strictW  infinite. 

*  In  the  divine  Mind  every  attribute  is  necessarily  co-extended 
with  die  greatness  of  that  mind.  The  benevolence  of  Ood  is  aa 
truly  thus  extensive*  as  his  knowledge  or  his  power.  To  his  love 
of  happiness  existing,  to  his  desire  of  happiness  as  a  thhug  to  be 
prodooed,  no  limit  can  be  affixed.  Intense  and  glowing  beyond 
degree,  altluNigh  perfectly  serene  and  complacent,  it  furnishes  the 
most  solid  foundation  for  the  truth  of  that  remarkable  declaration  in 
the  text ;  God  is  love ;  or  Infinite  Love  is  the  Infinite  God. 

*  The  benevolence  of  God  cannot  but  be  ever  active*' 

In  the  former  part  of  the  discourse,  the  proofii  from  reason,, 
of  the .  Divine  benevolence,  are  exhibited  in  the  same  naked 
manner,  aa  unsupported  propositions.  Sometimes  these  may 
seem  to  approach  to  the  character  of  self-evident  truths;  ae, 
for  instance,  that '  God  can  have  no  possible  motive  to  be 
•  malevolent.'  But  to  perceive  the  force  and  bearing  of  an 
assertion  like  this,  a  reader  would  need  have  been  trained  to 
habits  of  close  thinking.  And  after  all,  the  expressions  are  far 
from  being  unobjectionable. 
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Art.  XII.  Statement  in  Regard  to  tfut  Pauperism  of  Oiamiw,  from 
the  Experience  of  the  last  Eight  Years.  By  Thomas  Chalmers, 
D.  D.  Minister  of  St.  John's  Church,  Glasgow.  8vo.  pp.  ?& 
Glasgow.  1823. 

'TkR.  CHALMERS  alludes,  in  the  preface  to  this  pamphlet, 
^•^  to  '  a  pretty  general  imagination,'  that  he  had  relinquiahed 
his  charge  m  Glasgow,  because  of  the  misgiving  of  his  schemes 
for  the  extinction  of  pauperism.  He  has  met  tnis  injurious  and 
unfounded  suspicion  with  substantial  facts.  Our  readers  will 
perhaps  recollect,  that  Dr.  Chalmers's  undertaking  was,  on 
being  allowed  to  appropriate  the  whole  of  the  weekly  collec* 
tion  made  ai  the  church  doors  of  St.  John's,  (at  that  time  400/. 
a-year,)  to  the  support  of  tlie  poor  of  that  parish, — '  to  send 
'  no  new  poor,  eitner  casual  or  permanent,  to  the  Town  Hosr 
'  pital.'  To  meet  the  new  cases,  the  evening  collection  waa 
presumed  to  be  sufficient;  and  the  result  has  so  far  justified 
the  expectation,  that,  from  September  1819  to  June  1823,  all 
the  new  applications  have  been  met  with  a  sum  not  exceeding 
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80/.  a-year,  arising  from  this  fund.    Doring  the  same  period, 
comprising  three  years  and  nine  months,  the  number  of  paupen 
admitted  on  the  ground  of  general  indigence,  is  tUrtetn,  att 
monthly  expense  of  2/.  13s.  Ad.^  or  32/.  per  annum.    The  cases 
of  extraordinary  and  hopeless  disease  arehoo;  one  a  lunatic, 
the  other,  deaf  and  dumb — monthly  expense  1/.  4s.  8d  or 
\4L  16s.  per  annum.    Two  illegitimate  children  and  three  ft- 
milies  of  run-away  husbands,  have  been  admitted  on  the  same 
fund — monthly  expense    \L   12s.   6d. ;    per  annum-  19/.  lOt. 
Total,  20  regular  paupers  at  a  monthly  expense  of  5/.  lOt.  6d, 
a  yearly  expense  of  Q6L  6s.     In  the  mean  time,  the  old  ses- 
sional poor,  which,  in  October  1819,  were  98*  have  sank  down 
(by  deaths  and  dismissals)  to  57  ;  making,  with  the  new  cases, 
77  :  a  diminution  in  the  total  of  21.    The  total  yearly  expense 
of  maintaining  the  poor  of  this  parish,  the  population  af  wfrick 
is  upwards  of  8000,  is  308/.     But  this  includes  the  Town  Hos- 
pital cases,  and  the  relief  of  paupers  received  from  other  pa- 
rishes. 

The  most  extraordinary  circumstance  connected  with  the 
success  of  this  management,  is,  that  it  has  been  effected  at  a 
very  inconsiderable  sacrifice  of  time  and  labour  on  the  part 
of  the  individuals  in  whom  was  vested  the  charge  of  the  even- 
ing collections  which  were  to  meet  the  new  cases.  The  de- 
tails contained  in  the  reports  of  the  several  deacons,  printed 
as  a  note,  form  a  mass  of  testimony  highly  deserving  of  at- 
tention. They  shew  how  much  may  be  accomplished,  under 
any  system  of  management,  by  a  prudent  and  well-principled 
discharge  of  the  office,  towards  reducing  the  expenditure, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the 
poor. 

Still,  while  we  warmly  congratulate  Dr.  Chalmers  on  the 
success  of  his  philanthropic  experiment,  we  see  no  reason  to 
retract  the  opinion,  that  nis  general  deductions  with  regard  to 
the  Poor  Laws  of  England  are  unsound,  proceeding  on  a  limi- 
ted and  mistaken  view  of  the  subject.    The  mere  substitution 
of  church  collections   for  an  assessment  in  this  country,  we 
should  esteem  no  improvement.    The  total  abolition  of  a  pa- 
rochial fund  is  happily  too  visionary  a  scheme  to  be  thought  of: 
it  would  be  as  iniquitously  unjust  as  it  is  impracticable.     The 
evil  lies  in  the  management,  and  this  evil  is  not  less  suscepti- 
ble of  remedy  on  the  English  system  than  on  the  Scotch.  The 
circumstances  of  the  two  countries  are  totally  dissimilar,  as 
regards  not  only  the  physical  and  moral  habits  of  the  popu- 
lation, but  their  resources.     It  is  stated  that  the  population  of 
Glasgow,  which  in  1820  was  73,796,  was  in  1821,  72,765,— 
an  inconsiderable  decrease,  but  yet,  proving  that  the  surplus 
population  of  Scotch  towns  more  reaciily  finds  vent,  than,  we 
apprehend,  is  possible  in  England. 
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A  Frof  pectuii  has  beeo  issued  of  a  oew 
cditioa  very  eonsidermbly  enlarged,  of 
Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Du* 
plctsis  Moroay,  relaliog  to  tbe  history 
of  the  Refonnation  and  the  CirW  Wars 
in  France  ooder  Charles  IX.,  Henry  III. 
Henry  IV.»  and  Loui«XIII.,from  1571 
to  1M5;  published  from  the  priginal 
manoacripta  in  the  possessaoii  of  the 
prince  of  Mootoiorenoy-Robecq,  and 
.the  marquis  de  Moroay  ;  to  vhich  vill 
W  preftsed.  Memoirs  of  her  husband, 
written  by  Madame  de  Mornay,  for  tbe 
lostroetioo  of  her  son.  By  P.  R.  Augius 
•nd  A.  Dl  de  la  Funtenelle.  In  15  rols. 
8vo.  Thb  edition  will  contain  the  mat- 
ter suppressed  iu  thie  four  volumes  of 
tbe  orifpnol  publication,  besides  a  great 
number  of  unpublished  letters  from 
Henry  IV.,  Queen  Elizabeth  of  £ng- 
laud*  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Nassau, 
9tc  Ac.  The  work  will  be  published 
by  sqbscrlption,  and  will  be  brought  out 
two  volumes  at  a  time. 

A  Sketch  of  the  System  of  Education 
at  New  Lanark,  by  Robert  Dale  Owen, 
is  in  tbe  press,  and  will  appear  in  a  ft;w 

deys. 

Messrs  J,  P.  Neale  and  J.  Le  Keux 
intend  publishing  the  First  Number  of 
their  Original  Views  of  the  Collegiate 
and  Parochial  Churches  of  Great  Britain, 
•u  tbe  Itt  of  February,  18S4. 

In  the  press,  and  shortly  will  be  pub- 
lisiied,  io  8vo.  The  Plenary  Inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  asMrted,  and  In- 
fidel Objections  shewn  to  be  nofouoded, 
by  new  and  conclusive  evidence.  In 
six  lectures  now  delivering  at  Albion 
Hall,  London  Wall.  By  tbe  Rev.  S. 
Noble, 

In  the  press.  Sacred  Tactics,  an  at- 
tempt to  develop,  and  to  exhibit  to  the 
eye  by  tabular  arrangements,  a  general 
rale  of  composition  prevailing  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  By  tbe  Rev.  Thomas 
Boys,  A.  M. 

Tbe  Rev.  OreviHe  Swing  has  in  the 
press,  a  second  edition  of  his  Essay  on 
Baptba,  considerably  enlarged. 

Preparing  for  publication,  in  ISmo. 
Poptism  not  Baptism,  and  Washing  not 
Burial,  in  Reply  to  Mr.  Swing's  Essay 
oo  Baptism ;  oootaining  an  address  to 
the  Dumeroos  members  of  posdobaptist 
churches  who  hold  antipmdobaptist  sen- 
timents.    By  F.  A.  Cox,  A.  M. 


In  tbe  press,  a  second  edition  of  Sab- 
baths at  Home.    By  Henry  March. 

In  the  press,  a  Present  for  a  Sunday 
School,  adapted  Ibr  the  Capacities  oif 
little  children.  By  a  Minister  of  tbe 
Established  Church. 

A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Alaric  A.Watts's 
Poetical  Sketches,  with  ilhistratioas,  is 
preparing  for  pobjicaUop,  which  will  in- 
clude Gertrude  de  Balm,  and  other  ad- 
ditional poems. 

Preparing  for  pnblici|tion,  a  Practi- 
cal Guide  to  English  Compositioa;  or, 
a  comprehensive  sjrttem  of  English 
grammar,  criticism,  and  logic  i  arranged 
and  illustrated  upon  a  new  and  im- 
proved plan  I  containing  apposite  prin- 
ciples, rules,  and  examples,  for  writing 
correctly  and  elegantly  on  every  sub- 
ject ;  adapted  -to  the  use  of  schools  and 
of  Private  Students.  By  the  Rev.  Peter 
Smith,  A.  M. 

In  the  press,  snd  to  appear  early  in 
the  new  year.  Tales  and  Sketches  of  the 
West  of  Scotland.  By  Christopher 
Keelivinck  To  include  a  Sketch  of 
Changes  which  have  occurred  during  the 
last  half  century  in  that  part  .of  Scot- 
land. 

George  Phillips  is  printing  a  Compen- 
dium of  Algebra,  with  Notes  and  De- 
moostrationa  shewing  the  Reason  of 
every  rule,  designed  for  the  use  of 
schools,  and  those  persons  who  have  not 
the  advantage  of  a  preceptor;  the 
whole  arranged  on  a  plan  oaltfnlated  to 
abridge  the  labour  of  the  master,  and 
foeilitate  the  improvement  of  the  pu- 
pil. 

In  the  press,  a  Discourse  on  Prayer, 
explaining  its  nature,  enforcing  its  im- 
portance, and  unfolding  tbe  advantages 
which  flow  from  it.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Thornton. 

Early  in  January  will  be  published, 
in  1  vol.  8va  a  Narrative  of  a  Journey 
from  La  Guayra  to  Bagota,  and  thence 
to  Santa  Martha,  performed  between 
February  and  July,  1893. 

In  the  press.  Aureus,  or  the  Adven- 
tures of  a  Sovereign,  written  by  himself. 
In  9  vols.  12mo. 

On  the  1st  of  Febmary,  1894,  will  be 
published,  the  first  part  (to  be  con- 
tinued quarterly,  in  parts)  of  the  Ani- 
mal Kingdom,  as  arranged  conformably 
witb  its    organhEation,    by  the    Baron 
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Cuvier;  with  additional  defcriptiont  of 
all  %he  apecies  ^itheito  aaioeilf  and  of 
many  ndt  before  noticed.  The  i^dle  of 
the  '  Regoe  AnioiaP  of  the  abore  cele* 


brated  Zoologist  will  be  traoflated  ii 
this  iindeitakiog :  but  the«(|ditioBivill 
be  ao  coiuiderable,  at  to  give  it  the  cha- 
racter of  an  original  work. 


Am.  XIV.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHSa 


IDUCATIOir. 

Scholastic  Bdocatimi;  or  afynopsis 
of  the  studies  rt^ommended  to  employ 
the  t?me  aad  engage  the  atterttiofi  :of 
youth ;  a  toggestion  of  the  most  efteient 
methods  of  tuition ;  and  a  notice  of  Hie 
vothors  which  may  be  adrantageuusly 
used  in  a  5el)oIastic  Coorse  By  John 
Shoveller,  LL.  D.  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Lady  of  the  Maaor.  By  Mrs. 
Sherwood.  7s.  [Vol.  II.  is  in  the  press.] 

The  History  of  Geoige  Oevmoad. 
Foaadfld  on  Facts  whieh  occurred  in  the 
East  lodica,  vod  now  |Hiblished  at  a  uve- 
ful  caation  to  Young  Men  going  oat  .to 
ithat  eoantry.  post  8vo.  7s. 

Rngwiia;  or,  -feha  Dasfiars  of  the 
Workl.  By  Miss  More^  Author-  of  *'  The 
•l¥«Uh  Gottage,*MKe.  4s« 

The  Hfstoryof  Little  Lacy  and  her 
Dkaye.    By  M«s.  Sherwood.  9s.  6d. 

Sophia  J  or,  the  Source  and  Benefit 
of  Afflictioii.  By  the  Author  of  '*  Mar- 
garet Whyte»"  lie.  2s.  6d. 

The  Spy^assi  or.  Troths  biooght 
HooM  to  the  Miftd's  Eye.  2s.  6d. 

Psre  La  Chaise.  By  Mn.  Sherwood.  Os. 

The  lofant/8  Grave.  By  Mn,  Sher- 
wood. Is.  6d. 

Choice -Pleasures  for  Youth;  in  a 
•aeries  of  Letters  iiom  ■  a  Father  to  h'ls 
Son.  ISmo.  4s. 

votfrav. 

The  Star  in  the  East,  and  other 
IPoenn.    By  Joskh  Cooder.  I^mo.    6s. 


lliBOLOOT* 

The  Doctrines  of  General  Redemp- 
tion, as  held  by  the  Chunsh  ttf  Eaglaod 
and  by  the  early  Dutch  Armioiaiis,  e»- 
hibiled  in  their  scriptural  eridenoe,  and 
in  their  connection  with  the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  of  mankind.  By  iai« 
Nicboh.  In  1  vol.  8vo.  16s. 

A  Dictionary  of  all  ReligionPy  aod 
Religious  Denominations,  AnUent  and 
Modem,  Jewish*  Pagan,  Mahometan,  or 
Christian  :  also  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory. To  which  are  preflaedr-L  Ai 
Essay  on  Truth,  the  Causes  mf  Bfiter, 
&c.  by  the  late  Rev.  Andrew  Puller^— 
II.  On  the  State  of  the  WorM  at  Christ's 
Appearance,  by  Mrs.  Haonah 'Adams, 
original  editor  of  the  work.  And  t» 
which  are  ap|>ended,  a  Sketch  of  Mis- 
sionary Geography ;  with  practical  re- 
flections on  the  whole.  By  T.  Williams. 
The  third  London  edition,  with  the  im- 
provements of  the  fourth  Ametioaa 
edition,  and  many  new  articles  and  corw- 
rections  throughout.  lOs.  6d. 

The  Works  of  Dr.  John  Owen.  Vols. 
VII.  and  VIII.  12s.  esch. 

A  new  edition  of  Saurin's  Sermoni^ 
translated  by  the  Rev.  R.  Robinsouy 
Henry  Hunter,  D.D.  and  Joseph  Sot- 
clifle.  With  additional  Sermoos  now 
first  translated.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Border,  M.A.  6  vols.  8vo.  31.  Ss. 

The  Anti-Swedenborg.  12mo.  fis.6d. 

Lectures  Uhistrative  of  the  Pi%rim*s 
Pf ogress.  By  the  Rev.  D.  Warr,  Sfo.  8i« 


TME 


ECLECTIC  REVIEW, 


For  FEBRUARY.  1824. 


Irt.  I.  ]  •  View  of  thi  past  and  present  staie  of  the  Island  of  Jan/iaica  ; 
with  Remarks  on  the  Moral  and  Physical  Condition  orthe  Slaresi 
and  on  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  Colonies.  By  J.  Stewart, 
latie  of  Jamaica.  8?o.  pp.  874.  Price  lOs.  6d.  Edinburgh,  1823* 

L  A  Letter  to  M»  Jean  Baptisle  Sav^  on  the  Comparative  Expense  of 
Free  and  Slave  Labour.  By  Adam  Hodgson*  Svo*  Second  Edi- 
tion, fff  60.    Liyerpooli  1823. 

k  Suhstanee  of  the  Debate  in  the  House  of  Comnums  on  the  ISth  of 
May  1823,  on  a  Motion  for  the  Mitigation  and  gradual  Abolition 
of  Slavery  throughout  the  British  Dominions.  With  a  Preface  and 
Appendixes  containing  Facts  and  Reasonings  illustrative  of  Co- 
lonial Bondage.  8vo.  pp.  xl.,  24<8.    London,  1823. 

tm  The  Jamaica  Planter's  Guide  f  or  a  System  for  planting  and  ma- 
naging a  Sugar  Estate  and  other  Plantations  in  that  bland*  and 
throughout  the  British  West  Indies  in  general.  Illustrated  with 
interesting  Anecdotes.  By  Thomas  Roughleyy  nearly  twenty 
Years  a  Sugar-planter  in  Jamaica.    8vo.  pp.  4^0.    LondoUp  1823. 

L  Thoughts  on  the  Necessity  of  improving  the  Condition  of  the  Slaves 
in  the  British  Colonies t  tdth  a  View  to  their  ultimate  Emancipation  f 
and  on  the  Practicably^  the  Safety,  and  the  Advantages  of  the 
latter  Measure.  By  T.  Clarksoui  Esq.  Third  Edition,  corrected. 
8¥o.  pp.  58.    London,  1823. 

C^VERY  friend  to  the  cause  of  humanity  must  have  exulted 
*-^  in  the  result  of  the  memorable  debate  on  Mr.  Buxton's 
notion  on  the  15th  of  last  May  ;  when  his  Majesty's  Secretary 
)f  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  was  himself  the  mover  of  Resolu- 
ticms  which  recogiiised  the  necessity  of  immediate  measures  for 
meliorating  the  condition  of  the  slave  population  of  our  Colo- 
lues,  with  a  view  to  their  eventual '  participation  in  those  civil 
'  rights  and  privileges  which  are  enjoyed  by  other  classes  of 
'  his  Maje0ty|s  su^cts.'  If  Parliamentary  resolutions  could 
lecare  the  enecttratron  of  their  object,  little  would  remain  for 
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those  who  have  grown  old  in  the  cause  of  the  NeCToes,  but  to 
await  with  pleasing   confidence   the  o|>eration  of  those  mea- 
sures  by  which  the  Government  should   redeem   the  pledge 
given  by  the  Right.  Ilonounible  Gentleman  in  terms  so  explicit 
and  «atisfactory.     It  is  a  remarkable  circumsiance,  thai  ihe 
Resolutions  passed  on  tliat  occasion  were  not  opposed  hy  ^ 
West  India  proprietor  in  Parliament :  so  far  as  appears,  tliey 
met  with    the  unqualified  acquiescence  of   the  West  India 
body.     It  is  true,  that  they  came  ia  the  shape  of  an  Amend- 
ment on  Mr.  Buxton*s  motion,  by  which  that  acquiescence  was 
no  doubt  in  part  conciliated.     It  is  also  true,  that  general  reso- 
lutions  are  very  innocuous  things,  which  it  is  often  found  inn- 
dious  to  oppose,  but  easy  to  frustrate.    Yet,  on  the  whole,  the 
unanimous  concurrence  of  the  House  in  the  nnequiyocal  d^ 
claration  that  slavery  is  an  evil  imperiously  calling  for  ustabt 
mitigation,  and  that  its  extinction  in  the  British  coKmies  ougbt 
tQ  be  made  the  ultimate  object  of  remedial  measures, — ^auist 

,be  viewed  as  a  circumstance  of  high  importance,  and  one 
which  a(}brds  cause  for  congratulation,  if  not  of  trinnph  tf 
complete  satisfaction. 

It  can  no  longer  be  said  with  decency,  that  what  the  Aboli- 
tionists are  aiming  at,  is  a  chimerical  or  iUegftimajte  object 
Tliere  is  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  measures 
which  it  may  be  expedient  to  adopt,  but  every  principle  which 
they  contend  for  has  now  been  substantially  recognised.  The 
trade  which  has  peopled  our  colonies  with  the  victims  of 
slavery,  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  mo»st  atfo^ioaa  iis* 
quity  ;  and  Mr.  Canning,  not  unforgetful,  perhaps,  tbat  he  is 
associated  in  office  with  men  who,  to  the  last,  stickled  for  the 
continuance  of  that  nefarious  traffic. — deprecated  a  recnrrence 
to  '  the  former  delinquencies  of  this  country*— he  wondered 
that  Mr.  Buxton  should  '  go  out  of  his  way  to  recal  4be  horrpit 
'  and  cruelties  connected  witii  the  now  abolished  alave-trsde.* 
But  ought  they  to  be  forgotten  ?    Is  it  true,  that,  as  the  Aiglit 

-Honourable  Gentleman  affirmed,  '  if  capable  of -expaitioiit 
'  they  have  been  expiated  V  If,  as  a  matter  of  conrtesjr,  it  vere 
admitted  to  be  proper  to  bury  in  oblivion  tlie  past,  and  to  ac- 
cept as  a  free  quittance,  these  expressions  of  penitence -on  fbe 
part  of  Mr.  Canning's  colleagues, — the  spirit  which  has  sgaiji 
manifested  itself  beyond  the  walls  of  Parliament,  the  unextin- 
guished spirit  of  malignity  in  the  abettors  of  slavery,  rendeis 
It  impossible  not  to  recur  to  their  former  conduct.  "Ns^y,  they 
are  taking  all  possible  means  of  reviving  the  recollection  of 
that '  other  odious  question,'  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  stale 
and  often  refuted  arguments,  the  same  alarms,  and  predictions, 

.and  calumnies,  in  almost  the  same  language,  by  which  the  aj- 
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vocates  of  the  Abolition  were  assailed  for  twenty  yeurs  by  sub« 
Btantially  the  same  party.  Scarcely  ever  did  the  Press  present, 
oo  this  subject*  a  more  alarming  front  of  determined  hostility 
to  die  friends  of  Negro  civilization.  Blackwood,  the  Admi* 
ralty  Review,  John  BiidU  the  British  Critic»  and  the  Old  Times, 
«JB  ieaguad  in  honourable  fraternity  with  a  host  of  minor 
scribblers  in  West  India  pay,  to  defend  to  the  last  the  accursed 
•ystsm  of  slavery,  and  to  write  down,  each  according  to  its 
peculiar  gilit  and  style,  the  Wilberforces  and  the  Buxtons.  And 
if  Iiu8  be  not  enough  to  rouse  the  attention  of  those  who  have 
hitfaerto  loolc^d  on  m  supineness,  and  to  indicate  the  nature  of 
•the  renewed  contest,  the  Colonists  have  themselves  furnished  a 
jtesson,  in  their  recent  treatment  of  an  estimable  Missionary, 
which  cannot  be  lost  on  the  religious  public.  ,  We  deprecate 
^y  iaflanymatory  appeal  to  the  passions ;  but  if  this  state  of 
things  does  not  awake  the  anxious  attention,  and  call  forth  the 
iMSt  efforts  of  every  friend  of  religion  and  humanity,  it  must 
he  that  they  are  beguiled  into  a  strange  forgetfnlness  of  their 
4laty» 

It  is  necessary,  more  necessary  than  ever,  that  the  voice  of 
the  British  public  should  be  beard.  We  believe  IVfr.  Ganpipg 
to  be  9i^,cere>  .i^nd  t)iat  be  ha$  th^  con^dence  and,  to  a  certsAP 
pjitept,  the  support  of  his  distinguished  colleagues.  B»ujt  eyen 
fy^e  th^e  M  ^i^eren^^  of  opinjion  whatever  on  this  poimt 
fj^na  ti^  members  of  the  Cabinet,  the  difficulties  with  wfa^ 
jbia  Sweaty 's  Ministers  have  to  contend,  in  dealing  with  intrae- 
•^Jble  dolonies  and  hostile  commercial  interests  at  borne,  rendier 
it  indispensftble  that  they  should  be  under  no  mistake  as  to  the 
feeling  of  the  country ;  that  they  should  not  want  finy  motive 
on  the  one  hand,  or  any  jusitification  on  the  other,  in  following 
up  the  pleasures  to  which  they  have  pledged  themselves.  Th^ 
nature  of  some  of  these  difficulties  is  very  intelligibly  indicated 
'by  a  cautiously  worded  paragraph  in  Mr.  Capning's  speech,  in 
miich  he  followed  up  the  declaration,  that '  we  have  a  right  to 
^  expect  from  the  Colonial  Legislatures  a  full  and  fair  po-cipera- 
^  tidn,'  by  fidding : 

^  And  betoff  ss  much  averse  by  habit,  as  I  am  at  this  momeqt  pre- 
fcMioi  by  duty,  from  mooting  imaginary  points,  and  looking  to  the 
^oUition  of  .€!;xtreme>  though  not  impossible  questions,  I  must  add.  that 
jSny  lesjf tanqe  which  might  be  mani^ted  to  the  express  and  de- 
f^Uited  wiab^  of  Parliament — imy  resistance,  I  mean,  which  should 
Mistake,  not  of  reason,  hut  of  cootumacv — would  create  a  case,  (a 
MS^  however,  which  I  sincere] v  tri^t,  will  ne?er  occur,)  upon  whicjh 
^  Midjesty's  Government  would  not  h^sit^te  to  come  4own  to  Psr« 
Mnent  fi>r  counsel/ 

The  tempef  of  the  Colonial  Legislatures  has  been  sufficiently 
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manifested.  Some  of  the  Colonists  have  been  insane  cmongb— • 
indebted  as  they  are  to  the  mother  country  for  their  very  ex- 
istence— a  separation  from  which  they  could  not  survive  three 
years — to  hold  the  language  of  independence  and  intioiidatioQ. 
Standing,  as  it  were,  on  a  mine  which  a  spark  from  the  torch 
of  war  would  explode,  few  in  number,  insolated,  and  physi* 
cally  powerless  if  once  the  standard  of  revolt  were  raised^ 
depending  on  England  absolutely  for  their  markets  and  their 
wealth, — these  madmen  affect  to  talk  as  America  did — swelling 
like  the  frog  in  the  fable  in  emulation  of  the  ox  ;  forgetfiil  that 
they  have  not,  what  America  had,  a  righteous  cause,  and  the 
means  of  asserting  it.  This  language,  however,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  meant  to  alarm  our  West  India  Proprietors  here, 
and  to  give  the  lead  to  the  alarmists,  rather  than  to  intimidate 
the  Qovemment.  Whether  meant  as  a  mancauvre,  however, 
or  in  earnest  folly,  it  shews  that  every  expedient  short  of  a 
contumacious  resistance  will  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  defeat 
or  to  elude  the  legislative  interference  of  the  mother  country. 
On  this  account,  the  Committee  for  the  Mitigation  of  Slavery 
express  their  deep  regret 

'  that  the  mode  of  proceeding  by  Parliamentary  enactment^  in  eflfect- 
ing  the  Colonial  reforms  which  have  been  recognised  as  necessary, 
should  not  have  been  preferred  to  that  of  leaving  this  great  work  to 
be  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  the  Colonial  Legislatures.  Put 
experience,  to  say  the  least,  discourages  any  sanguine  hope  of  their 
prompt,  cordial,  and  efficient  co> operation ;  and  the  Comnitlee^ 
therefore,  lay  their  account  in  meeting  with  much  delay  and  disap:- 
pointment,  as  the  consequence  of  this  arrangement.'    p.  xaniiL 

It  may  have  been  thought,  that  the  mode  which  has  been 
preferred,  would  occasion  less  collision,  would  at  least  pre- 
clude in  some  degree  the  danger  of  an  open  conflict  between 
the  National  Legislature  and  the  Colonial  Courts,  by  giving 
the  latter  time  to  effect  the  changes  which  the  British  Parlia- 
ment has  declared  to  be  necessary.  However  this  may  be,  the 
results  will  require  to  be  watched,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
with  an  unslumbering  vigilance.  What  is  to  be  feared  is,  not 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Colonists,  but  cajolery,  baiGked 
by  Quarterly  Reviewers  and  West  India  proprietors  at  home. 
Time  has  been  ^ined  by  this  legislative  compromise  (for  as 
such  we  must  view  it)  which  substitutes  a  sentiment  for  a 
law ;  and  of  this  time  the  most  diligent  use  is  making,  and  will 
be  made  by  the  slave-holders,  to  deceive  the  public  with  artfid 
representations,  and  to  throw  suspicion  alike  on  the  informa- 
tion, the  talents,  and  the  motives  of  those  philanthropic  indi- 
viduals who  have  signalised  themselves  in  the  cause  of  the  de- 
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graded  African.  Of  some  of  thes^  attempU,  made  through  the 
'medium  of  the  daily  Press,  it  is  probable  that  a  Jury  will  be 
called  upon  to  record  an  opinion,  as  they  have  been  of  that 
base  and  malignant  description  for  which  the  Law  has  provided 
'redress.  But  we  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers 
a  few  specimens  of  the  more  specious  and  dexterous  tactics  of 
those  who  would  fain  pass  tuemselves  off  for  neutrals  and 
moderators. 

In  the  last  Number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  there  appears 
an  article  which  would  have  disgraced  the  lowest  of  our  Jour- 
nals by  the  ignorance,  the  stupid  prejudice,  and  the  daring 
contempt  of  veracity  which  it  displays.  Its  spirit  may  be 
judsced  of  from  the  fact,  that  the  Writer  holds  up  the  Abb6 
jDubois  as  the  model  of  Missionaries,  affirms  that  the  conver- 
fiions,  as  they  are  called,  made  by  other  Missionaries,  are 
confined  to  the  lowest  of  the  population,  and  sneers  at  what 
he  chooses  to  call  the  hasty  versions  of  the  Scriptures ;  adding, 

*  The  Jesuits  certainly  contrived  to  manage  these  matters  better,^ 
This  Reviewer  hopes  and  trusts  tliat  the  local  government  of 
India  '  will  not  be  interfered  with  in  consequence  of  the  rest- 

*  less  spirit  of  a  few  ultra-phiUuithrapists,  the  activity  of  whose 

*  benevolent  feelings  appears  to  expand  in  the  direct  ratio  of 
^  geoCTaphical  distanc^.'  Who  these  ultra-philanthropists  are« 
be  is  honest  enough  not  to  leave  in  uncertainty. 

• 

*  In  stirring  the  question  of  the  sutties  in  the  East/  it  is  added, 

*  we  are  as  far  from  impeaching  the  good  intentions  of  Mr.  Fowler^ 
Buxton,  as  toe  are  those  of  Mr,  WUberforee/or  his  zealous  endeavours 
to  effect  the  liberation  of  the  blacks  in  the  IVestf  but  we  must  be  per* 

'mitted  to  doubt  the  practical  wisdom  and  discretion  of  both.  The 
affairs  of  this  world  are  not  to  be  governed,  nor  the  happiness  of 
mankind  to  be  secured,  by  intentions,  however  good^  which  militate 
against  a  sound  and  prudent  policy.  If^  by.  a  misplaced  zeal^  an  in- 
surrection  should  spread  in  one  hemisphere^  and  a  rebellion  be  created 
in  the  ather^  results,  we  regret  to  say,  far  from  impossible,  it  would 
be  but  a  poor  apology  to  j^ead,  that  no  such  calamities  had  been 
contemplated.'    Quarterly  Review,  No.  Iviii.  p.  41S.    . 

We  shall  at  present  offer  no  further  comment  on  this  pas- 
sage, than  that  should  such  results  take  place,  no  such  plea 
as  this  Writer  has  the  arrogance  to  frame  in  excuse  for  the 
philanthropists,  will  ever  be  urged  on  their  part  for  their  pro- 


^  We  are  n^  sure  whether  this  is  meant  for  a  joke,  or  not :  it 
mvours  of  **  John  Bull.*'  *  Mr.  Buxton'  would  have  sufficiently  de- 
maated  the  individual,  and  the  Editor  must  have  known  Mr.  Fow- 
cu  Buxton's  naoie,  if  the  writer  did  not. 
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ceedings.  Our  object  in  making  this  extract  has  h6eti,  to'fu^ 
nish  bur  readers  with  the  key  to  the  more  plausible  and  insidi-* 
0118  article  which  appears  in  the  ftarae  Number,  '  on  the  Con- 
'  ditioii  of  the  Negroes  in  our  Colonies/  written  by  d.  fat  bu- 
perior  hand,  but  yet  breathing  a  kindred  spirit,  and  directed 
to  a  common  object. 

The  main  position  which  this  Writer  aims  to  establish  it, 
that '  the  statements  given  to  the  public  and  to  Parliament  by 
*  the  advocates  of  abolition  are  fundamentally  erroneoas;' 
that  the  negroes  are  not  overworked,  ill-treated,  or  oppressed; 
that  many  of  them  are  affluent ;  that,  in  several  instances,  a 
planter  has  found  no  difhculty,  when  pressed  to  make  a  pav- 
meiit,  in  raising  a  loan  among  his  own  negroes ;  that  Mr. 
WiJberforce  and  Mr.  Buxton,  having  never  seen  the  West  In- 
dies, and  Mr.  Stephen  and  Mr.  Macauley,  not  having  been 
there  since  a '  remote'  period,  can  know  little  or  nothing  about 
the  present  state  of  things  in  our  Colonies,  their  speeches  and 
publications  being  applicable  only  to  what  existed  twenty 
years  ago !  What  '  means  of  information,'  then,  does  this 
lleviewer  possess,  which  entitle  him  to  take  tliis  high  ground 
of  superior  knowledge?  Is  he  fresh  from  the  Wedt  Indies? 
Let  us  hear  his  own  account  of  the  sources  from  which  he  has 
derived  these  marvellous  representations. 

*  Much  of  the  information  which  we  at  present  addrew  to  our 
readers,  proceeds  from  members  of  the  establislied  chui^h,  Acting 
as  curates  or  missionaries  in  the  different  parishes  of  Jamaica.  Id 
one  of  these»  situated  in  the  east  part  of  the  Island,  oo  leis  than 
seventeen  communion-tables  were  last  Easter  filled  by  people  of  oo* 
lour  and  blacks.  Many  negroes,  says  a  clergyman  wruibg  From  thb 
central  part  of  Jamaica  in  January  last,  have  during  the  last  year 
been  joined  in  marriage,  and  many  induced  to  attend  regulaflj  at 
public  worship.'    p.  506. 

These  facts,  admitting  them  to  be  such,  will  be  deeilied  but 
fi  slender  foundation  for  this  Writer  s  broad  assertions.  If  tbift 
is  a  specimen  of  his  peculiar  information,  he  needs  not  boast 
of  the  monopoly.  We  do  not,  we  must  confess,  clearly  under- 
stand, how  seventeen  communion-tables  could  be  filled  in  one 
jrnrish,  at  one  time,  according  to  the  customs  and  order  of  the 
Church  of  England.  This  one  parish  must  have  something 
peculiar  attaching  to  it.  Possibly,  the  informant  is  speaking 
of  Methodist  communicants,  which,  from  the  returns  made  to 
the  Conference,  are  ascertained  to  be,  in  the  Jamaica  district 
alone,  nearly  8000.  Of  this  number,  however,  more  than  one 
half  are  computed  to  be  free  persons ;  and  it  behoved  this 
clei-gyman  to  stale,  what  proportion  ^of  slaves  were  among  the 
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• 

p^wonff  who  filte^  these  coifiimimon*taUe8.  But  mtb  legard 
to-  the  subject  of  negro  marriages,  we  heve  but  a  very  imfa- 
voutable  specimen  of  clerical  evidence,  in  an  intemperate 
{][aa)phlet  recently  published  '  in  reply*  to  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
possibly  by  one  of  this  Reviewer*s  correspondents, — the  Rev, 
G.  W.  bridges.  Rector  of  Manchester  in  Janiaica,  This  gen- 
tleman boldly  meets  with  a  positive  contradiction,  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce*s  statement,  that  no  attempts  have  been  made  to  in- 
troduce among  the  slaves  the  Christian  institution  of  marriage ; 
stating,  that  he  had  himself  mairied  187  couples  of  Negro 
slaves  in  his  own  parish  within  the  last  two  years,  all  of  whom 
had  been  encouraged  by  their  owners  to  marry,  in  another 
parish,  St.  Thomas's  in  the  East,  three  times  that  number  are 
stated  to  have  been  married  during  the  incumbency  of  Mr. 
Trew,  the  present  rector ;  and  the  labours  of  the  clergy  in  the 
remaining  nineteen  parishes  are  affirmed  to  have  been  equally 
active.  This  sounds  well ;  and  for  once,  it  would  seem  that 
Mr.  Wilberforce  must  have  been  misled,  by  speaking  of  things 
us  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  But  the  official  returns,  taken 
in  eonnexion  with  the  assertions  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bridges,  have 
led  to  a  singular  disclosure. 

*  On  looking  to  the  letunu  recently  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  from  Jama  ica>  of**  marriages  legally  solemnized  between 
Slaves  since  the  Ist  of  January  1808,"  down  to  1822  inclusive*  we  find 
(p.  ISO.)  that  in  the  parish  of  Manchester  not  a  single  such  marriage., 
was  celenrated  prior  to  1820.  In  IHQO Jive  marriages  took  place ;  in 
1821,  three;  and  in  1822,  none.  Mr.  Bridges  must  have  written 
bis  ^.  Voice"  in  April  or  May  1823.  The  expression,  **  within  the 
lasttwo years,*'  could  therefore  have  extendea  no  fartlier  back  than 
the  beginning  of  id21.  But  the  ^k^^  return  of  marriages  from  the 
bcgliining  of  1821  to  the  17th  of  March  lS2'i,  is  only  three.  No  les« 
than  184,  therefore,  of  the  187  marriages  solemnized  by  Mr.  Bridgea 
between  slaves,  in  hia^own  parish,  «'  within  the  last  two  years,"  must 
hftve  been  subsequent  to  that  date.  We  may  well  ask^  therefore^ 
with  a  writer  in  Tus  Timbs  of  the  26th  August  1828,  who  adverta 
to  Ibis  very  statement  in  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Bridges,  **  What  can 
httT«  given  birth  to  this  new  and  ardent  sea)  in  the  extension  of  mar** 
jriages}  Was  it  owing  to  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  paiq* 
pbkt,  whidi  bad  just  then  made  lU  appearance  in  Jamaica  ?  Or  were 
ibn^  184  marriages  thus  suddenly  got  up  in  order  to  furnish  a  con* 
venient  practical  refutation  of  his  statemenu  ?"  What  may  have 
beenithe  **  active  labours  of  the  clergy"  in  the  other  parishes,  we 
liave  no  means  of  knowing  :  but  we  do  know  that  in  most  instances 
jbeir  Tibqurs  have  been  *^  crowned"  with  much  **  the  same  succeiss" 
ai  attended  those  of  Mr.  Bridges  prior  to  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Wflberfiirce's  Appeal.  He  was  himself  rector  of  St.  I>orothy's  be- 
Ace  he  jnemovttl  to  Mancliester ;  but  during  his  incumbenqy.pot.  p 
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single  marriage  aippears  to  have  taken  place.  Befen  I8i0  no  mens 
riage  of  Slaves  had  occurred  in  that  parish,  and  fWnn  1890  onlj  Alrsiei 
In  many  of  the  other  parishes  the  rectors  have  been  eqoallj  inme> 
cessful.  From  two  parishes  there  are  no  returns— vi&  St.  CatheriHfk 
and  Westmoreland :  the  returns  in  fourteen  years  from  HMiie  of  tht 
others  are  as  follow : 

*  St.  John's  Parish One  Marriage.. 

St.  Thomas  in  the  Vale None. 

Vere. ....«.••••• m...«......  One« 

Clarendon  Two. 

St.  Ann's ..••••  None. 

St.  Elizabeth's.......... None. 

St.  James's Two. 

Hanover  ••.. ...m....  None. 

Falmouth    .••• One. 

Port  Royal Two. 

Portland ; .«•  Twenty-sevoi. 

St.  Mary's  Thirty-six. 

St.  George's  •••.•••.....• Fortyrseven.' 

It  must  be  kept  in  view,  that  the  avera&:e  slave  populalioo 
of  each  of  these  parishes^  is  upwards  of  1 6,000  souls.  On  tha 
face  of  the  returns  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  it  wonld 
appear  that,  within  the  last  fourteen  years,  3,696  legal  mar- 
nao;es  had  been  celebrated  between  slaves  in  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica. We  again  avail  ourselves  of  the  comment  on  this 
statement,  supplied  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Debate,  the  whole 
of  which  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  to  the  attentiTe 
perusal  of  our  readers. 

*  The  first  thing  to  be  observed  in  this  return  of  marriaMH^ 
that,  small  as  is  their  number  (about  250  annually  in  a  popahiUMi  of 
S4O,000)9  they  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  parishes  wb«ra  the 
Methodists  have  formed  establishments.  Many  of  the  other  pwisiieB^ 
and  among  them  some  of  those  where  wholesale  baptisms  have  been 
most  numerous  (Hanover,  for  example )»  have  not  a  single  marriM 
of  slaves  to  exhibit.  The  authorities^  therefore,  who  tumished  tms 
return,  ought  to  have  told  us  how  many  of  these  3,596 
were  performed  by  the  regular  clergy ;  or  whether  the  whole 
Methodist  marrfagesy  and  of  course  not  legal  or  bindinff 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  aware  that  the  mere  orcunsslaaee 
of  the  ceremony  having  been  performed  by  a  clergyman,  would  makt 
that  a  Tegal  and  binding  marriage  which  has  no  sanction  in  laWf  and 
no  protection  from  it. 

*  The  authorities  in  the  other  islands  are  mudi  more  open- and 
explicit  in  their  statements.  In  Trinidad,  the  marriages  of  staves 
are  said  in  thirteen  years  to  have  been  Uircet  in  Nevis,  Tortola» 
St.  Christopher's,  Demarara,  Berbice,  Tobago,  Antigua,  Momsaiistt 
Barbadoes,  St.  Vincent's,  Grenada^  and  Dominica,  (with  the 
tion  of  sixty  marriages  stated  to  have  been  celebrated  in  tl« 


CatUie  ehiifftb)lfae  iMim/k  abtohitriy  AMie  I J  ^  Monrtgi  icr  Mm^' 
of  ikeM  iilaiids,  and  MpecMly  m  Toru^  Su  ChiMCoph^rV  St. 
yiaoeiit*t»  Antigua,  ftc.  tbe  Methodists  have  obtained  a 'llf^' 
namber  of  convens ;  and  as  they  require  of  their  conrerls  to  abitam 
^m  polygamy  and  promiacuous'  concubinage,  and  to  onter  inlo> 
a  solemn  engasement  to  live  together  as  man  and  wife ;  if  such  eo* 

gagements  could  have  been  regparded  as  legal  marriages,  we  should 
ave  had  the  list  of  such  marriages,  instead  of  being  returned  nil, 
boasting  a  much  larger  proportion  than  even  Jamaica  itself. 

'  The  clergymen  of  Grenada  are  very  candid  on  this  point.— ^  Hie 
legal  solemnization  of  marriage  between  slaves  in  this  island/'  says 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Nash,  **  is  a  thing  unheard  of,  (unheard  of  1) ;  and  if 
I  might  presume  to  offer  my  sentiments,  would.  In  their  present  state 
of  imperfect  civilization,  lead  to  no  beneficial  result''    We  should^ 
be  glad  to  know  from  Mr.  Nash,  in  what  part  of  the  world,  however 
rude  and  uncivilized,  except  in  the  West  Indies,  marriage  does  not 
prevail,  and  produce  beneficial  results.    Can  he  point  out  anv  results 
which  could  flow  from  it,  which  are  half  so  bad  as  those  which  attend 
the  present  sjrstem  of  brutified  concubinage  \    He  thinks  he  can ; 
lor  he  goes  on,  in  a  strain  of  disgusting  sentimental  ism  (disgusting, 
when  so  employed),  to  give  us  his  reasons  for  so  extraordinary  an 
opinion  from  the  pen  of  a  Christian  minister.    **  Their  affection  for 
each  other,"  he  says,  **  if  affection  it  can  be  called,  is  capricious  and- 
short-lived :  restraint  would  hasten  its  extinction ;  and  unity  without 
harmony  is  mutual  torment  1"    These  absurd  and  ludicrous  reasons^ 
would  be  eouallv  valid  for  getting  ridof  the  marriage-tie  in  England 
as  in  the  West  Indies. 

*  To  the  other  two  clergymen  of  Grenada,  Mr.  Macmahon  and. 
Mr.  Webster,  no  application  had  ever  been  made  to  marry  slaves. 
Neither  Mr.  Macmahon,  during  his  ministilr  of  thirty-seven  jrears  in 
English  colonies,  nor  Mr.  Webster,  during  his  incumbency  of  twelve 
yearly'  had  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing.  In  the  opinion  of  the  latter, 
**  the  slaves  appear  to  prefer  a  state  of  concubinage,  from  which  they 
disengage  themselves  «t  will/'  Doubtless  many  even  among  ourselviea 
would  be  of  the  same  mind,  if  the  laws  would  allow  them  to  indulge 
their  natural  propensities. 

*  The  clergymen  of  Antkua  write  in  a  similar  strain.  The  Rer. 
Mr.  Cottll  states,  that  for  forty -three  years,  during  which  he  had 
been  rector  of  St.  George's,  no  one  had  ever  applied  to  him  to  marry 
slaves  but  in  one  instance,  and  with  that  application  he  did'  noi 
complj.  He  states  incidentally,  that  there  is  a  penalty  of  501.  ^ 
nuunying  a  free  person  to  a  slave.  This  law  should  be  called  for^-— 
Mr.  Harman,  the  rector  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  observes,  that 
there  is  not  any  such  occurrence  as  the  marriage  of  slaves  on  record 
in  either  parish,  such  marriage  '*  having  been  invariably  considered 
as  illegal.''  <*  Nor  is  it  easy,"  he  adds,  «*  to  conceive  how  so  solenm 
and  binding  a  contract  can  possibly  be  entered  into  by  persons  who 
are  not  free  agents."  Mr.  Harman  seemy  not  to  have  been  aware  tlMit 
t|ie  Villeins  in  Enaland  married,  and  were  protected  in  their  coo- 
Aubial  rights;  and  that  the  Negro  slaves  m  die  Portuguese  and 
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brutal  cruelty  which  he  has  laid  before  Wf  we  ihould  iBtber  hue 
expected  from  Mr.  Tell  Harris,  or  Miss  Wright,)  that  th^ir  oo&- 
ditioQ  in  anvf  much  less  in  mani^  respects,  is  better  than  that  ttTtlie 
paupers  in  his  natire  land.  In  Charleston,  not  only  the  n^;roe8»  bst 
all  who  have  the  least  tinge  of  colour,  are  considered  as  degnded 
beings.'    p.  34S. 

Thus, .  let  American  slavery  be  the  theme,  these  gentlemen 
are  quite  indignant  at  the  comparison  between  the  slaves  and  onr 
paupers ;  but  the  happy  negroes  in  British  colonies  may  be 
compared  with  our  own  peasantry  1  In  America,'  it  excites 
their  virtuous  sympathy,  that  the  negroes  '  are  a  degraded 
'  class.*  What  are  they  in  Jamaica  .'  Every  story  of  indi- 
vidual barbarity  in  an  American  planter,  is  true  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Mr.  Faux  mentions  the  case  of  a  gentleman 
planter  who  actually  caused  one  of  his  slaves  to  be  whipped  to 
death  for  stealing — such  a  thing  as  was  doubtless  never  heard 
of  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  he  states,  that  the  Carolinians 
keep  and  train  large  dogs  for  hunting  runaway  negroes :  on 
which  the  Reviewer,  at  tne  risk  of  being  thought  an  ultra-phi- 
lanthropist, exclaims : 

*  Nor  is  this  all — but  our  heart  sickens  at  the  horrid  detail,  and  we 
can  go  no  further/    p.  344. 

Why  ?  Because  the  delinquents  are  Americam,  of  whom 
this  amiable  Reviewer  can  never  speak  in  terms  of  sufficient 
dislike  and  contempt.  Virtuous  sensibility !  Yet,  let  him 
take  comfort  from  the  representations  of  his  brother-writer; 
for  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  things  are  not  worse  even  in 
Carolina,  than  they  are  in  some  of  our  own  colonies.  Now, 
referring  to  the  latter,  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  says :  *  The 
'  charge  of  harsh  treatment  is  far  from  being  confirmed  by 
'  the  looks  and  demeanour  of  the  negroes.'  (p.  491.)  Just  so 
says  Mr.  Faux  of  those  in  the  American  states.  He  was  im- 
mediately impressed,  on  arriving  at  Charleston,  '  with  the  re- 
'  spectable,  happy,  and  healthy  appearance  of  the  slaves  with 

*    ivYiii'h     fh*»    /»ifv  fippma    fn    KWtimri  *      A'lnrpnvpr.   *  fhpir    frPAt- 


sympathy,  are,  among  our  colonists,  infrenuent.  This  is  pre- 
ciselv  what  the  Attorney  General  of  Soutn  Carolina  assured 
Mr.  Faux,  on  the  occasion  of  a  negro's  having  been  whipped 
to  death.  *  Sir,  let  me  tell  you,  that  such  offences  rarely 
'  occur  in  this  state,  which  is  always  prompt  to  punish  the  ot- 
'  fenders.'  And  the  honest  Englishman,  who  was  there  re- 
garded as  an  ultra-philanthropist,  a  Buxtonian,  was  told  that 
he  had   stained  the  character  of  South  Carolina  by  giving 
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pnUicity  to  the  nefarious  transaction.  We  really  are  not 
aware  why  Mr.  Attorney  General  is  less  entitled  to  belief, 
notwithstanding  that  he  is  an  American,  than  the  Quarterly 
Reviewer.  For  we  can  readily  believe  that  such  examples  of 
severity  are  not  frequent,  nut  Mr.  Reviewer  goes  further, 
and  oners  to  the  English  public  the  consoling  reflection,  *  that 
'  the  punishment  inflicteo  on  negroes  is  far  less  severe  diah 
'  that  of  our  soldiers  and  saildts/  Had  this  remark  appemict 
ui'Cobbett's  Register,  or  had  it  proceeded  from  Mr.  Tea  Harriet 
or  Mr.  Fearon,  its  radical  ahd  inflammat6ry  bbaracter  wouU 
have  drawn  down  upon  the  writer  no  measurchd' castigatioh 
fit>m  the  Reviewer  or  his  colleagues.  What,  if  an  American, 
a  Yaiikee  had  dared  affirm,  that  the  punishment  inflicted  on 
ne^oes  in  the  United  States,  is  far  less  severe  than  that 
which  English  soldiers  and  sailors  tamely  submit  to  ?  There 
can  be  littie  doubt  that,  the  aspersion  would  have  been  instantly, 
resented  as  false.    Is  it  less  false  because  it  proceeds  from  a 

E artisan  of  West  India  planters  ?  We  are  not  ignorant  that; 
y  the  colonial  laws,  the  punishment  of  a  slave  is  nominally 
limited  to  thirty-nine  lashes.  This  must  be  what  the  Re-' 
viewer  refers  to,  although  he  knows  that  the  law  has  been, 
and,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  is  liable  to  be  continually 
infringed  upon  with  impunity.  And  upon  this  pretext,  he 
aflTects  to  place  the  slave  who  is  driven  to  the  field  with  the 
whip,  and  works  under  the  terror  of  the  lash,  on  a  level  with 
a  ship's  crew  or  a  marching  regiment.  He  might  have  gone 
further :  if  the  punishment  inflicted  on  negroes  is  less  severe, 
stiil  less  severe  is  that  which  is  inflicted  on  a  cart-horse. 

Individual  cases  of  cruelty  are  not,  however,  the  ground^ 
as  is  well  known  to  the  anti-abolitionists,  on  which  an  alte- 
ration  in  the  laws  is  contended  for  as  necessary.     'What  is 

*  charged  against  the  West  India  system,*  say  the  Committee, 

*  is  precisely  this, — not  that  there  are  not  many  humane 
'  masters ;  not  that  every  master  is  harsh  and  cruel,  and 
'  makes  his  slaves  miserable ;  but,  that  every  master  may  be 
'  harsh  and   cruel,  and  may  make  his  slaves  miserable  with 

*  impunity.*  But  even  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  allows  that 
things  were  in  a  state  that  admitted  of  ^reat  improvement 
when  Mr.  Stephen  and  Mr.  Macauley  were  in  the  West  Indies, 
twenty  yeal^  ago.  To  judge  then  of  the  value  of  the  reports 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  this  country,  testifying  the 
present  happy  condition  of  the  slaves*,  it  ought,  adds  the 
Committee,  to  be  known. 


*  Sir  Ralph  Woodford,  tlie  governor  of  Trinidad,  affirms  in  his 
Report^  thai  the  slaves  *  can,  if  they  choose,  with  very  little  trouUe, 
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*  that  ui  ITSDjand  1791,  the  following  AdviirBlp  and  GrOTeraon  cl 
Col^Dues  were  examined  «t  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commonai  r^ 

2iecting  the  condition  of  die  slaves,  during  the  Bpiue  of  thirqr  or 
rty  years  prior  to  that  period  ;  namely.  Admirals  Rodney,  SkvUr 
ham,  Hothara»  Barrington,  Arbuthnoty  Edwards,  Fbrker,  Ljunbert, 
and  Gardner ;  and  Uovernors  Lord  Macartney,  Dalling,  Fayoe, 
Caaapbell,  Orde,  and  Parry.  All  these  witnesfes  (son^e  of  whoa 
also  eulogised  even  the  Middle  Passsge),  concurred  in  aSnningf 
ibH  Ike  masters  were  humane  and  attentive ;  thiEit  the  slaves  were 
waU  dotbel  9nd  f^d,  better  than  the  labouring  people  in  this  eowMiy; 
^lat  Jtheir  (treatment,  particularly  that  of  the  field  negroes^  was  nod 
9nd  humane ;  Ihat  they  had  never  known  any  cruel  Ueataieiit;  ihst 
the  lives  of  the  slaves  were  as  happy  as  those  of  the  yaaants  in  thii 
country—- nay,  said  jsome  of  them,  infinitely  more  comlbrtable  dps^ 
tha^  or  the  labouring  poor  in  England,  or  any  other  part  of  the  woiU 
they  knew  ;  that  no  more  labour  was  requirca  of  them  jthfua  they  fBoM 
weiH  bear ;  and  that  they  were  well  satisfied  with  their  condition,  and 
always  cheerful.  Two  of  these  witnesses  remarked,  that  they  evn 
CDvied  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  and  wished  to  be  in  their  vtoa- 
tioo ;  they  wiabed  themselves  to  be  negroes.'    p.  199* 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  up  to  the  publication  of  the  last 
Number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  the  whole  subject  of  slaveiy 
has  been  ill  understood  ;  and  we  are  summoned  towards  the 
conclusion  of  tibe  article,  to  attend  to  an  historical  and  phtlo- 
sQjphical  disquisition  on  slavery  aud  villeinage  ancient  and 
modern^  the  object  of  which  is  to  shew,  that  the  present  West 
India  systeQi  is  merely  '  a  payment  of  labour  by  maintenance,' 
and  that  the  only  change  which  remains  to  be  made  in  the 
situation  of  the  negroes,  consists  in  a  transition  to  '  payment 
'  by  wages.*  This  is  '  simplifying  the  discussion'  with  a 
vengeance.  According  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  negro 
slavery  is  but  that  primitive  kind  of  personal  servitude  which 
is  necessarily  attendant  on  the  infancy  of  society,  when  '  pay- 
'mentin  kind' for  labour  is  the  only  practicable  plan;. such 
as  once  prevailed  in  this  country,  when,  like  the  serfs  in 
Russia,  '  the  peasantry  appear  to  have  been  vendible.*  and 
were  then  termed  viHeins  in  gross.^  Our  readers  will  not  expect 
ns  to  embark  in  any  lengthened  historical  discussion.     The 


amass  much  bevond  the  toants  qf  the  utmost  ambittan  or  f«roJligae^* 
The  planters  of  all  the  islands  are  at  this  moment  representing,  ihat 
unless  they  can  get  a  better  price  for  their  sugars,  tneir  slaves  must 
starve.  And  yet,  the  ^^uarterly  Reviewer  says,  that  doubts  of  Sir 
Ralph  Woodford's  accuracy  can  proceed  only  from  '  that  deficient 
acquaintance  with  the  West  Indies,  so  common  among  thp  Abo- 
litionists.' 
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EaraUel  WoitUl  avail  little,  even -if  it  could  he  estalilisjied  > 
ut  it  is,  in  fact»  a  soost  extravagazit  repnesentation,  sinc^  be- 
tween  ihe  imo   Bystema,  that  of  negro  slavery  ami  that  of 
vtHeioa|rep  the  distinctions  are  many  and  irapoitaut;  ^  though 
'  4fae  'Villein/  it  iias  bean  justly  nemarked,  *  was  pvobably  t£e 
*  most  nnfortunarte  of  European  iMndsmen  during  ihe  daik 
'  a^:es  of  feudal  -despotism.^    The  precedent  wiiich  jg  addiuieed 
te  an  apology  for  ala^ry  in  the  nineteenth  cantary,  is  dravsi 
-fyom  A  <^nwiou  of  itkisga  which  it  is  one  of  .the  ttiuimphs  ftf 
,  Ghristiaoity  to  have  aboiyiBhed  by  its  benign  iisfluence  on>die 
tjastitu^iona  and  moisal  feeling  of  aocietyT    Notiiiag  csan  be 
4nore  grasaly  inaccurate  tlian:  this  attempt  to   soften  down 
iriavery  into  '  a  payment   of  labour  by   mainteaance.'     La 
«very  4aransaction    which   can  be    denominated   a  paydBGMflyt^ 
^whether  m  kind  or  .in  currency,  there  is  some  actual  or  implied 
<agreement :  in  a  state  of  slavery  there  is  none.    In  the  caae  of 
•personal  «ervitude»  whedier  domestic .  or  military,   the  cpur 
tnexioa  is,  generally  speaking,  voluntary,  and  the  paymeutt  by 
Hiaintenanoe  is  an  advantage  to  the  servant :  the  essonoe  <]if 
slavery  is,  that  the  connexion  is  involuntary  on  the  part  of  tbe 
Jbondaman,  who  is  not.  in  a  condition  to  sell  his  labour,  <>r  to 
•demadid  payment  of  any  kind,  bis  person  being  the  pcopesty 
of  anothedr.     Who  would  pretend  to  maintain  that  ikie  do- 
mestic servant  in   this  country,   who  is  paid  four  fifths  by 
mainteiiance,  is  less  free  than  the  agrtci]dtural  labourer  .who 
receiii^s  his   whole  .payment  in  wages?      Or  that  the  con^ 
xlition  of  the  former   is    improved  by  being  put  on   board- 
wages?     The  gradual  transition  from  payment  by  oaaiste^ 
nance  to  payment  by  wages,    in   tliis  and  other  oojantrieii, 
has  been  connected,    it  is   true,  with   other  sooittl.  cfaaogeis 
.beneficial  to  the  labourer.    But  it  ought  not  to  be  conoeoiled, 
that  itbe  reason   which  led  to  the  adoption  of  payment  in 
wages  litas,  its  being  found  the  dieapeBt  mode»  ^e  moflt 
jprc^table  to  the  master.     Considered  in  itsetf,  it  isjaot  a 
Doon  to  the  labourer ;    for,  though  it  may  be  preferted  by 
bim  on  account  of  the  independent  feeling  connected  with 
■  tbe  possession  and  disposal  of  money,   it  .is  quite   oartaii). 


^  Hub  part  of  the  subject  is  fully  examined  in  4i  leeal  treatise  ^on 
the  ^avery  of  tthe  West  India  Colonies,  by  Janes  Stephen*  Etq^ 
the  first  part  .of  which  only  has  as  yet,  we  believey  been  priviKdir 
circulated.  Distinguished  by  the  Writer's  well-known  erudition, 
this  luminous  and  able  exposure  of  the  ilkgalky  of  the  pre«i(ent 
mtem  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  attention  in  a  peculiar  degree  mf 
toe  Legislature. 
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tfaat,  if  money  wages  were  not  below  what  it  would  cost  the 
employer  to  maintain  and  clothe  the  laboarer  and  his  fainilyf 
this  mode  of  payment  would  never  have  superseded  so  gene* 
rally  the  payment  by  maintenance.     That  tree  laboar  is  not 
only  vastly  more  productive  than  slave-laboar^  but  far  cheapet 
too>  is  a  fact  susceptible  of  the  clearest  demonstration,    mt. 
Hodgson's  Letter  to  M.  Say  contains  a  mass  of  important 
evidence  on  this  point.    One  instance  is  mentioned,  in  whidi 
a  calculation  was  made  of  the  average  weekly  expense  in  the 
Liverpool  workhouse  for  provisions,  including  ale,  wine,  spirits, 
tea,  sugar,  butter,  &c.    given  to  the  sick,  but  exdustve  of 
rent,  which  was  found   to  be  2s.  6d.  ^  per  head ;  while  tiis 
average  weekly  expenditure  of  seven  families,  taken  from 
among  the  labourers  of  a  respectable  commercial  house,  was 
only  Is.  5id.  per  head,  exclusive  of  rent.    There  have  beenin^ 
stances  in  which  a  parish  vestry  has  refused  relief  in  money  to 
a  pauper  with  a  family,  and  compelled  him  to  come  into  the 
workhouse,  when  it  could  be  proved,  (and  the  calculation  led 
on  one  occasion  which  came  under  our  knowledge  to  a  reversal 
of  the  order,)  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  to  the  parish  woald 
far  exceed  the  relief  with  which  the  pauper  would  have  been 
satisfied.     Dr.  Dickson,  who  resided  at  Barbadoes  as  secre* 
tary  to  the  Hon.  Edward  Hay,  then  governor,  mentions  among 
other  facts,  the  result  of  an  experiment  made  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Steele  in  the  following  terms  :  '  He  has  ascertained  as  a  fact, 
'  what  was  before  known  to  the  learned  as  a  theory,  and  to 
'  practical  men  as   a  paradox,  that  ilte  p<iying  of  slaves  /or 
■*  their  labour ^  does  actually  product  a  great  profit  to  their  owners^ 
This  profit  in  part  arises  from  the  greater  productiveness  of  the 
labourer,  but  in  part  also  from  a  saving  upon  his  maintenance. 
There  is  no  question,  that  the  trans^ition  from  one  mode  of 
payment  to  the  other  is,  in  every  point  of  view,  a  most  de- 
sirable one,  as  connected  both  with  the  prosperity  of  our  co- 
lonies,  and  the  melioration  of  the  condition    of  the  slaves. 
But  the  distinction  between  a  slave  and  a  free  labourer  does 
not  turn  upon  the  mode  of  payment.  On  their  ceasing  to  be  the 
property  of  their  masters,  it  is  not  necessary  that  any  altera- 
tions should  be  made  in  the  mode  of  payment ; — we  say,  not 
necessary,  nor,  perhaps,  in  all  cases,  immediately  desirable. 
The  Quarterly  Reviewer  affirms,  that  when  Mr.  Buxton's  mo- 
tion was  the  subject  of  conversation  at  Kingston  in  Jamaica, 
it  was  a  common  remark  among  the  people  of  colour,  '  that 
*  freedom  without  an  assured  income  would  be  of  no  advanti^ 
'  to  the  negroes.'    By  this,  we  suppose,  was  meant,  that  to  give 
them  their  liberty  would  be  of  no  use,  if  they  were  left  to 
starve; — a  position  we  are  not  disposed  to  controvert.    But 
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i*  there  thea  no  meditim  between  a  elate  of  Bla?ery»which  ml 
them  to  be  driren,  fed,  and  transferred  like  catde,  and  their 
bein^  turned  adrift  to  provide  for  themselves?  The  mann- 
nuRsion  of  a  slavey  if  it  necessarily  cut  him  off  from  all  con- 
nexion with  his  former  master,  more  especially  if  the  indi- 
vidoal  were  not  moraUy  fitted  to  torn  his  freedom  to  account, 
would  be  no  positive  benefit  to  him.  But  how  monstrous  the 
inference,  that  therefore  the  slave  is  incapable  of  benefiting 
by  being  placed  under  the  protection  6t  the  laws,  instead, 
of  being  considered  as  chattels,  and  deCTaded  below  die  level 
of  humanity  !  The  Reviewer  knows  that  the  proposed  quali- 
fications of  existing  slavery,  advocated  by  Mr.  Buxton,  extend 
no  further  than  this ;  that  the  slaves  should  be  attached  to  the 
soil ;  thai  they  should  cease  to  be  chattels  in  the  eve  of  the 
thetr  testimony  should  be  legally  admissible ;  diat' 


law;  that  , 

the  driving  system  should  be  abolished;  that  effectual  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  improvement  of  their  mond  con- 
dilion ;  and  that  all  obstructions  to  manumissions  shcluld  be' 
removed.  The  ultimate  extinction  of  slavery  at  some  period- 
more  or  less  remote,  is  avowedly  contemplated  by  the  aboli« 
tionists;  but  its  immediate  extinction  is  admitted  to  be  im- 
practicable. It  is  a  base  and  cowardly  misrepresentation,  to 
impute  to  them  a  chimerical  object,  and  to  keep  out  of  sight, 
as  this  Reviewer  does,  the  specific  measures  which  they  have* 
advocated, — several  of  which,  while  professedly  combating  Mr. 
Buxton  and  Mr.  Wilberforce,  he  would  fain  pass  off  on  hili 
readers  as  original  suggestions.  Excellent  many  of  his  re- 
marks undoubtedly  are,  out  they  will  be  found  in  the  writing' 
of  the  very  men  whom  he  afiects  to  depreciate. 

On  reacuog  the  latter  part  of  the  article,  we  must,  however/ 
confess,that  the  thought  aid  occur^ — Possibly,  we  have  mistaken 
this  Writer,  and  he  is,  after  all,  a  friend  in  disguise.  He  knowg 
that  the  most  beneficial  and  unexceptionable  suggestions  would 
have  no  chance'  of  obtaining  the  attention  of  the  Colonists, 
if  they  proceeded  from  a  Bnxtonian,  and  he  is,  therefore, 
feigning  to  oppose  the  abolitionists,  in  order  to  conciliate  th^ 
planters,  ana  win  them  over  to  wiser  measures.  If  this  be 
the  Writer's  object,  the  feint  is  well  kept  up ;  and  though  the 
artifice  is  unworthy  of  the  cause,,  it  must  be  forgiven  Knr  the 
motive's  sake.  1o  the  Jews  he  has  become  a  jew,,  that  he 
might  gain  the  Jews.  This  would  explain,  that,  in  adverting 
to  *  the  weak  side  of  the  question  as  regards  the  West  India 
'  planllen'-^the  '  imfortiuiate  negkci*  of  the  religious  instrdO- 
tio»of  the  negroes,  he  has  not  dared  to  advert  to  the  subject 
of  misSMmiiy  eteition  fiirtlier  than  to  let  4ail  AH  gtiiiMikl 
sentence:   '  The  zeal  of  the  sectarian  missionariea  is  well 

Vol.  XXI.  N.  S.  K 
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'  known.'  More  than  this  it  might  not  hare  been  safe  to  fitter 
ID  the  ears  of  planters  and  other  reader^  of  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view. The  Writer,  therefore,  hastens  on  to  recommend  an  ex- 
tension of  church  patronage  as  an  infallible  means  of  evangeli- 
zation. This  is  a  subject,  however,  on  which  he  doea  not  ap- 
pear to  be  so  fully  enlightened  as  the  gentleman  who  writes 
the  article  in  praiAe  of  the  Abbe  Dubois  and  the  Jesuits.  The 
specific  on  which  he  seems  to  lay  the  most  stress  for  .convert- 
ing the  Hindoos,  is,  *  a  good  organ  and  solemn  music*  to  allure 
'  the  natives  to  attend.'  For  want  of  this  powerful  attraction, 
it  would  seem,  the  Surampore  and  other  Missionaries  have  had 
so  little  success.  Might  not  the  same  instrument  of  conver- 
sion be  equally  successful  in  the  West  Indies  1  The  Africans 
are  said  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  of  Music.  We  shoold  re- 
commend the  following  up  of  this  judicious  hint  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  society  for  the  distribution  of  or^ns  amoi^  the 
heathen,  and  the  training  of  missionary  organists ;  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  to  be  the  president,  and  Dr.  Crotch  vice- 
presiaent^  with  this  musical  Reviewer  as  their  secretary. 

We  have  not  room  to  say  much  of  the  publications  whose 
titles  are  prefixed  to  this  article,  nor  is  it  necessary.  Mr. 
Stewart's  volume  we  can  recommend  to  our  readers  as  con- 
taining a  competent  and,  on  the  whole,  impartial  view  of  the 
important  Colony  which  it  describes.  It  comprises,  too^  much 
valuable  and  interesting  information  relating  to  the  general 
subject  of  Colonial  Slavery  and  its  attendant  circumstances. 
Mr.  Roughley's  book  will,  we  doubt  not«  be  found  very  neefnl 
to  planters :  it  is  purely  an  agricultural  work.  The  other  pub- 
lications will  speax  for  themselves.  Should  we  but  have  suc- 
ceeded in  awakening  the  dormant  attention  of  our  friends, 
and  in  putting  them  on  tlieir  guard  against  the  delnsions 
which  are  being  industriously  spread  on  the  subject,  they 
will  lose  no  time  in  obtaining  the  fuller  information  fumished 
by  these  documents.  Several  topics  we  have  been  obliged  to 
leave  untouched ;  but  it  will  not  be  loi^  before  we  ahall  have 
occasion  to  return  to  the  subject. 


Art.  II.  A  Greek  and  English  Lexicon^  By  John  Jones,  LL.D. 
8vo.  pp.  XV.  868.  Price  11.  lOs.  LoDgman  and  Co.  Londoiw 
1828. 

A  GREEK  and  English  Lexicon  has  long  been  a  deaideia- 
■^^  tum  in  the  literature  of  our  country.  For,  thoueh  several 
compilationa  have  at  different  times  appeared,  which  nave  been 
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of  eenricc  to  the  readers  of  the  Greek  classics,  their  range  has 
been  too  limited  to  supply  in  any  adequate  manner  the  existing 
deficiency.  Nor»  perhaps,  has  the  encouragement- to  prepare 
6uch  a  work  been  so  great  as  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  any  com- 

Eetent  scholar  to  such  an  .  enterprise.     A  Greek  and  English 
•exicon  was  projected  by  the  late  Gilbert  Wakefield  when  he 
was  fallen  upon  evil  days,  and  was  seeking  employment  for  his 
pen  within  tne  walls  of  Dorchester  jail ;  but  the  want  of  suffi- 
cient support  soon  compelled  him  to  abandon  bis  design.    A 
translation  of  Schneider's  Greek  and  Grerman  Lexicon  was 
some  time  ago  announced  as  being  in  preparation ;  but  of  this 
approved  work,  we  believe,  no  English  version  has  yet  been 
published.    The  Author  of  the  work  now  under  our  notice, 
signified,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Greek  Grammar,  his  in- 
tention to  supply,  on  philosophical  principles,  a  Greek  and 
English  Lexicon ;  and  now,  at  the  aistance  of  fifteen  years, 
the  volume  before  us  is  given  to  the  public  as  the  fulfilment,  in 
part,  of  his  purpose,  the  completion  of  it  being  reserved  for  a 
larger  work.     Since  Wakefield^s  time,  the  number  of  Greek 
readers,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  multiplicity  of  Greek  books 
which  have  been  issued  from  the  presses  of  this  country,  has 
very  considerably  increased  ;  we  should  therefore  hope  that  a 
favourable  reception  would  be  given  to  every  well  executed 
attempt  to  render  more  easy  of  acquisition,  the  knowledge  of  a 
language  which  contains  in  its  existing  monuments  the  most 
exquisite  productions  of  human  genius,  and  the  most  valuable 
records  or  a  Divine  revelation. 

The  form  and  size  of  Dr.  Jones's  Lexicon  are  both  conve- 
Bient  for  use.  It  does  not  profess  to  comprise  all  the  words  of 
the  Greek  languiage,  but  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  in- 
clude those  of  the  most  celebrated  authors  in  Poetry  and  His- 
tory, and  those  which  occur  in  the  popular  pieces  of  Plato, 
Anstotle,  and  Theophrastus.  These,  with  the  words  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  Septuagint,  Longinus,  Lucian,  and  Plu- 
tarch, constitute  a  body  of  Greek  philology  abundantly  ample 
for  young  scholars,  and  providing  very  extensive  assistance  to 
more  advanced  students.  Dr.  Jones's  Lexicon  is  neither  a 
translation  of  a  prior  Dictionary,  nor  is  it  a  compilation  from 
the  works  of  his  predeccissors ;  every  page  of  it  bears  very  sa- 
tisfactory evidence  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  authors  whose 
language  he  explains,  and  of  their  having  been  consulted  by 
him  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  correct  verbal  definitions.  It 
is  not  one  of  tne  least  important  advantages  which  his  work 
possesses  over  every  other  Lexicon  generally  accessible  to 
yoong  or  poor  scholars,  that  it  follows  the  publication  of  such 
Admirable  works  as  Damm's  Homeric  and  Pindaric  Lexicon, 
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the  Lexicon  Xenophonteum  of  Sturze,  the  Lexicon  OnecuiD 
Prosodiacum  of  Morell  by  Dr.  Maltby,  the  Lexicon  Polybia^ 
num  by  Schweighaeusur^  Biel's  Lexicon  for  the  Septuagint^ 
and  Scbleusner's  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  New  Testament ;  by 
the  whole  of  which,  as  well  as  by  some  other  workn  of  a  similar 
kind,  many  benefits  have  been  conferred  on  Greek  philology  i 
of  these  Dr.  Jones  has  carefully  availed  himself,  and  he  Tery 
properly  acknowledges  the  assistance  which  he  has  derired 
from  them.  With  the  requisite  erudition  he  unites  the  facul- 
ties of  perception  and  taste,  wliich  have  pot  only  guided  hiia 
in  defining  the  meaning  of  words,  but  have  relieved  his  inter- 
pretations from  the  harsh  inelegance  which  so  many  works  of 
verbal  critic! £>m  exhibit.  In  some  cases  we  see  reason  for 
questioning  the  judgement  of  the  Author,  and  shall  have  occa- 
sion, as  we  proceed,  to  notice  some  of  the  defects  and  errors 
of  his  work  ;  but  we  should  not  do  him  justice  if  we  did  not 
express  ourselves  very  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Lexicon  before 
as,  and  give  it  the  benefit  of  our  recommendation.  Nor  would 
it  be  fair,  in  reference  to  the  faults  which  we  may  subsequently 
notice,  to  overlook  the  following  paragraph,  which  Dr.  Jones 
has  every  reason  to  expect  should  be  well  considered  by  a  cri- 
tical examiner  of  his  volume. 

'  Though  this  Lexicon,  I  fondly  hope,  possesses  such  exceHence  as 
may  entitle  it  to  the  notice  and  patronage  of  the  public,  I  am  suft- 
ciently  sensible  of  its  errors  and  imperfection.  In  extenuation  of  the 
•missions  and  mistakes  that  may  occasionally  deface  it«  I  would  plead 
the  liability  to  err  and  to  fail  incidental  to  our  common  nature ;  the 
general  character  of  usefulness  and  novelty  that  pervade  the  book ; 
and  the  utter  impossibility  by  any  human  etforts  to  produce  a  correet' 
and  perfect  work  on  a  subject  so  extensive  and  difficult  as  the  Greek 
language.  If  the  pubb'c  voice  approve  of  it  in  the  main,  no  pains 
shall  be  spared  in  the  revisal ;  the  suegestions  of  enlightened  and 
candid  criticism  will  be  thankfully  attended  to,  redundance  wherever 
discovered  shall  be  retrenclied,  and  defects  supplied  so  as  to  maet  the 
wishes  and  exigencies  of  the  humblest  learner.' 

In  his  Greek  Grammar,  Dr.  Jones  prepared  us  to  expect*  and 
in  his  Lexicon  he  professes  to  give  the  results  of  a  philosophi-* 
cal  investigation  into  the  origin  of  Greek  terms  ;  and  this  qua- 
lity  of  the  work,  we  apprehend,  is  a  part  of  the  novelty  which 
is  the  subject  of  reference  in  the  preceding  extract.  It  is  pro- 
fessedly one  of  the  objects  of  his  labours,  whenever  the  pri- 
mary sense  of  a  simple  term  has  been  overlooked  or  mistaken* 
to  point  out  the  ongin  of  that  term  in  one  of  the  OrientaL 
tongues.    *  The  Greek  language,*  he  remarks, 

'  is  necessarily  of  Asiatk;  origin ;  the  Hebrew  with  its  several  dudeoCs; 
the CfaaMeaii,  Syriaci  Anbici  the  Shamcveet  and  tha-JMra^ ar 
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cieot  Persian,  alone  contain  the  sourcea  from  whence  It  flowed.  Nor 
is  the  man  who  ia  altogether  unacquainted  with  these  prioieval  laii^ 
guages  more  able  to  explain  the  sense  of  a  primitive  word  in  Greeks 
tnan  a  writer  would  be  to  cicplain  the  primitive  w6rds  in  English,  who 
is  an  entire  stranger  to  the  Gothic  and  Saxon,  which  are  confessedly, 
the  parent  tongues.  The  ancient  Lexicographers  and  Scholiasts 
doubtless  point  out  the  true  origin  of  many  words ;  the  theories  of 
Damm,  of  Hemsterhuse,  Lennep,  and  Schneider,  contain  beyond  dia- 

Eute  much  solid  matter,  unfold  many  just  and  beautiful  analoffies. 
^ut  a  great  portion  of  their  etymologies  it  a  heap  of  rubbish,  wfaicfe 
enlightened  criticism  and  an  adequate  knowledge  of  tlie  Oriental  Ian* 
guages,  cannot  fail  to  scatter  on  the  wind.  The  true  use  of  corned 
etymology  is,  that  it  furnishes  the  means,  and  indeed  the  only  oa^aiu^ 
of  ascertaining  the  primary  sense  of  a  term  ;  and  when  this  seoaet 
like  the  root  of  a  tree,  is  found,  its  ramification  into  secondary  sensea 
IS  easily  pursued,  the  principle  of  connexion  between  them  is  disco« 
Tered,  and  the  memory,  instead  of  being  overloaded  and  perplexed 
with  difierent  and  discordant  significations,  is  conducted  through  aa* 
easy  and  agreeable  variety,  all  springing  from,  and  connected  with,  a 
common  stem/ 

There  is  more  of  promise  in  these  observations,  than  there  ia 
of  successful  elTort  to  exemplify  them  in  the  Lexicon.  The 
illustrations  which  il  supplies  of  the  preceding  principle?,  are 
not  very  numerous  ;  nor  are  they,  in  our  judgement,  of  much 
value.  Many  of  the  etymological  deductions  which  appear  ia 
this  volume,  are  adopted  from  preceding  writers ;  and  oi  those 
which  we  have  not  been  able  to  affiliate,  the  relation  to  Orien- 
tal originals  has  but  in  few  instances  been  with  any  probability 
of  success  traced  out.  Allowing  the  correctness  of  the  repre-. 
sentations  contained  in  the  preceding  extract  from  Dr.  Jones's, 
preface,  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  a  much  less  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  Oriental  tongues  than  is  possessed 
by  most  scholars,  would  seem  to  be  indispensable  to  the  stu- 
dent who  would  trace  out  and  explain  the  primitive  meanings 
of  Greek  words,  as  derived  from  ancient  Eastern  terms.  The 
use  of '  correct  etymology'  is  obvious ;  but  the  difficulty  of  ac- 
quiring it  will  sufficiently  appear  to  any  one  who  will  examine 
the  verbal  comparisons  which  philologists  have  furnished  as 
the  result  of  their  inquiries.  Neither  resemblance  in  the  letters 
of  a  word,  nor  similarity  of  meaning  in  a  term,  is  satisfactory 
evidence  of  derivation,  though  these  are  most  frequently  the 
only  pounds  of  presumption  on  which  the  family  relation  of  a 
word  is  attempted  to  be  shewn.  Dr.  Jones  explains,  ^«^^H  a 
^  maid  of  honour,  from  a^^>,  or  rather  from  *in^»  the  Hebrew . 
^  women  having  been  treated  as  slaves  in  E^pt,  and  therefore 
'  their  name  became  synonymous  with  a  slave.'  Kubn  bad 
given  the  same  etymology,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Le  Moynt 
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and  others  deduce  it  form  i5n  an  associate.    In  the  Greek  and 
English  Lexicon,  we  find  '  xi'e^K,  »«?>  i,  the  Heb.  al3,  kurb,  the 

*  cover  or  lid  of  the  ark  containing  the  law,  Exod.  25.  18.— a 

*  table  on  which  the  law  was  inscribed,  or  the  law  itself,  Nubes 

*  447. — maps  or  charts   engraved   on  stones,  Thvouux^  ApoU.  4. 

*  280.'  This  word  is  selected  by  the  Author,  among  some 
others  which  appear  in  the  preface,  in  illustration  of  the  posi- 
tions which  we  have  already  copied.  The  value  of  this  refer- 
ence to  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  elucidation  of  the  Greek  word 
xu^K,  we  are  entirely  unable  to  perceive.  The  word  used  in 
Exod.  XXV.  18.,  for  the  cover  or  lid  of  the  ark,  is  not  anD,  kurb, 
but  iTiQD ;  nor  does  :i"^D  ever  mean  lid,  or  cover,  nor  is  it  ever 
applied  to  a  table  on  which  any  law  was  engraved  :  the  word 
is  used  only  in  the  plural  to  denote  the  carved  figures  which 
were  placed  at  each  end  of  the  propitiatory  or  mercy-seat  in 
the  taoemacle.  The  Greek  verb  Xpyvf  is,  according  to  Dr.  JoneSy 
'  the  Hebrew  pnb  to  assemble  or  gather.'  In  Hebrew,  however, 
there  is  no  such  verb ;  and  thoujj;h  the  noun  npnV  occurs  in  m 
single  example  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  1  Sam.  xix.  20.,  where  it 
is  applied  to  a  company  of  prophets,  there  is  no  circumstance 
connected  with  the  word,  whicn  can  fix  its  radical  meaning  to 
the  sense  attributed  to  it  in  the  preceding  extract.  Parkhurst 
derives  Xtyu  from  :nb  to  meditate  ;  though,  as  he  has  noticed, 
the  existence  of  such  a  root  is  very  questionable.  '  Amov^v,  to 
'  cavil  or  rail  at,  means,'  says  Dr.  Jones  in  his  preface, '  in  its 
'  primary  sense,  to  tear  asunier  or  lacerate  the  body  or  limbs,  as 
'  the  simple  avpt>  points  to  the  Hebrew  ")1D,  which  signifies  to 
'  remove  or  tear  away.'  But  this  Hebrew  word  never  means  to 
tear  away  or  to  lacerate.  These  examples,  to  which  many 
others  might  be  added,  may  shew  the  uncertainty  of  the  Au- 
thor's etymological  affinities,  which  in  many  cases  are  only 
plausible  conjectures,  and  in  many  others  are  nothing  better 
than  the  offspring  of  fancy.  There  is,  however,  one  example 
of  derivation  given  by  Dr.  Jones,  which  we  might  be  consi- 
dered as  not  dealing  fairly  if  we  omitted  to  notice  ;  for  it  is 
evident  that  the  Author  regards  it  as  a  valuable  and  decisive 
proof  and  illustration  of  his  system.  This  example  we  shall 
give  at  length. 

^  *  The  verb  lavru  in  Serdem  contra  Thebaic  301 ,  signifies  to  harl  or 
fling  at.  In  verse  BW^  it  conveys  the  idea  of  dropping  or  bowing 
down  the  head.  In  the  Su/ndices  of  the  same  poet,  verse  96,  it  meant 
to  (lash,  and  carries  an  allusion  to  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter,  huried 
by  way  of  punishment  at  the  head  of  those  who  violate  his  laws.  The 
same  verb  in  Nicander  Ther.  116,  denotes  to  chastise;  while  in  the 
AJax  pfSapkoclest  501,  it  carries  the  idea  of  reviling  or  reproaching: 
and  finally,  in  verse  710,  its  obvious  import  is  to  instruct.     Dr> 
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Slomjekl  ia'btf  elegant  and  useful  edition  of  the  Septem  contm 
ThtbaSf  ^86f  hoi  the  following  glossary,     locmuf  jacto^  Hesych. 

satrtuf^  rra,^aurjtiv^  cuxi^eo^ai,  lege  a^aa-<ruu     Absurde  £tyaiologUS  ab 

iVTu  ducit,  melius  vero  ab  105,  p.  4^-6.  vide  infra,  59,1 1 510.     A  gam. 
512. 1551.  sensu  petenoi  vol  attingendi,  Supp.   96.  Sophocl.  Ajax^ 
501. — In  this  article  we  see  exemplified  the  learning  and  labour  ne- 
cessary in  a  Lexicographer.     But  no  attempt  is  made  by  this  distin- 
guished scholar  to  reconcile  the  discordant  senses  of  the  word,  or  i& 
resolve  them  into  one  common  idea ;  but  the  reader  is  left  to  view 
them  apart  and  unconnected,  as  the  several  limbs  of  a  body  torn 
asunder  and  scattered  around  him  on  the  ground.    This,  however* 
could  be  done  only  by  recurring  to  the  origin  of  the  verb,  which  is 
the  Hebrew  enn,  kibt^  which  means  to  beat  down  with  a  rod;  such  as 
to  beat  down  apples  or  olives  from  a  tree.     Hence  nrrv  to  strike, 
wiiich  Danran  absurdly  derives  from  vnuf  to  fall;  also  iaTrw,  the  ori- 
ginal guttural  being  dilated  into  m,  as  is  the  case  in  many  other  in- 
stances.    Hence  the  first  sense  which  Mirrv  bear?,  of  beating  or  pelt- 
ing, as  in  Septem.  801.    The  consequence  of  striking  with  a  rod  or 
any  other  instrument,  is  that  the  person  struck  should  bend  under  the 
blow ;  and  hence  the  idea  of  bowing  the  head  in  verse  527.    The 
rod  is  the  natural  emblem  and  instrument  of  chastisement  and  instruc- 
tion :  thus  tavTv  without  a  figure^  denotes  to  chastise  or  instruct,  as  in  ' 
Ajax,  710.  and  Nic.  Ther.  116.     It  is  on  this  principle  that  rudis^  the 
parent  of  our  rod,  is  the  parent  also  o^erudio,  erudite^  erudition.     I'he 
last  meaning  is  to  reproach  or  vilify,  Xoyo»;  »aTTuy,  Ajax,  501.     The 
analogy  between  to  flog  with  a  rod  and  to  flog  with  words  is  obvious ; 
and  what  is  it  to  Hog  with  words,  but  to  mangle  a  man's  character  f 

This  may  seem  to  be  very  plausible,  and  it  is  certainly  in^e* 
nious.     But  it  is  wanting  in  consistency  and  in  the  evidence  ne- 
cessary to  establish   its   assumptions.     To  us,  the  proofs  of 
derivation  and  of  connected  meaning   in  the  words  tonrr  and 
Msvrw,  are  not  quite  so  evident  as  they  would  appear  to  be  to 
the  Author.     Toe  Hebrew  word  v^n  uniformly  means,  to  beat 
ofll^  as  fruit  from  a  tree,  or,  to  beat  out,  as  grain  is  beaten  out ; 
it  has  no  reference  whatever  to  chastisement,  to  instruction,  to 
bowing  the  head,  or  to  hurling,  pelting,  or  lashing,  or  reviling  ; 
nor  could  these  senses,  or  any  of  them,  be  deduced  from  the 
action  of  the  verb ;  nor  is  ©an  ever  uped  to  signify  rod.^    In 
the  Septem  contra  Thebas,  301,  »anT«  means  neither  beating  nor 
pelting,  but,  the  action  of  throwing,  or  hurling,  or  casting 
down  missiles :  to  beat  as  when  a  person  strikes  with  a  rod,  is 
quite  remote  from  its  meaning.    We  conclude,  therefore,  that 
|o  bow  the  head,  as  when  a  blow  is  evaded,  cannot  be  the  sense 
in  which  aavtv  is  used  in  verse  527,  where  it  signifies  the  laying 
lown  of  the  head  unwillingly  as  in  a  person's  being  subdued 
>r  paniahed.     Such  a  rod  as  would  be  employed  in  beatmg  obt 
^Q,  or  in  beating  oflT  fruit  from  a  tree,  could  not,  we  should 
magine,  be  a  ver^  natural  emblem  of  chastisement  and  instruct 
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4ion.  But  M*rtt  never  means  to  beat  trith  a  rod^  nor  does  it 
-signify  to  instruct,  as  a  sense  derived  from  the  use  of  a  i^  id 
correction.  If  there  were  examples  of  Xoyot?  latffww  denoting  to 
reproach  or  vilify,  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  produce  ex- 
amples  of  tctimiv  as  meaning  to  flog  with  a  rod,  and  of  nn  as 
being  used  in  a  similar  manner,  before  any  analqgy  could  be 
.established  between  the  senses,  to  Hog  with  a  rod,  and  to  flog 
with  words.  But  the  passage  in  Ajax,  501,  gives  no  sanctioD 
to  Dr.  Jones's  imposed  meaning : — Xoyo*?  mxtm  are  words  which 
jof  themselves  do  not  signify  to  reproach  or  to  revile.  This 
is  indeed  the  import  of  the  entire  connected  passage,  but  it  is 
ascertained  to  be  so  from  other  words  which  occur  in  it. 

In  Ajax,  710,  fuw*  *a4'^?  is  not,  we  apprehend,  to  be  rendered 
by  instruct.  The  words  occur  in  a  chorus  in  connexion  with 
o^X^^MTot,  and  are  an  invocation  to  Pan  ;  not  to  instruct  the 
chorus,  but  to  be  present,  to  put  forward,  or  lead  off  the  daace, 
o^;^ii/btaTa  ovro^ai)  (vywv  »a>]^ii;.  It  IS  not  SO  evident,  moreover,  m  Br* 
Jones  supposes,  that  mdis  is  the  parent  of  our  rod,  and  is  also 
the  parent  of  erudio,  erudite,  erudition.  Rudis  is  not  the  rod  of 
a  corrector  or  of  an  instructor,  but  is  the  weapon  of  a  gladia- 
tor. Rudis,  incultus,  imperitus,  erudio,  ex  rudi  doctum,  pditmiH 
3ue  efficere,  is  clearly  the  origin  of  erudite,  erudition.  Dr. 
ones  has  been  so  intent  on  seeking  a  Hebrew  origin  for  the 
word  in  question,  as  to  exclude  from  the  list  of  meanings  in 
his  Lexicon,  one  of  its  most  obvious  significations. 

*  iccvnaf  £  iot^v  (Heb.  ttnti  habat,  to  cut  or  strike  down,  hence  imr 
or  \vTVy  to  smite,  hurt,  which  by  dilating  the  aspirate  into  two  vowels 
becomes  »a«T»}  I  beat,  correct  with  a  rod,  pelt,  Mmite,  Septem^  S86.— 
hurl,  Agam.  521.^-drop,  bow  as  a  thing  when  smitten,  Sepiem^  596.* 
beat»  lash  with  words,  sting,  goad,  Ajax,  501. — instruct,  71CX' 

In  Agam,  521,  the  meaning  is  indisputably,  not  to  kmrl,  but 
to  shoot  arrows  from  a  bow. 


Tofoftf  XaTTTut  fAnKir   tU  if^  BiXd. 

The  Pythian  king  (Apollo)  no  longer  thoots  againU  u$  orroun 
from  hu  bow.  Mitto,  jacio,  the  old  and  generally  adopted  in- 
terpretation of  the  word,  is,  in  our  judgement,  to  be  preferred 
to  I)r.  Jones's  new  definitions,  which  exhibit  meanings  quite 
as  discordant  as  those  which  he  reproves ;  and  though  Dr. 
Biomfield  has  made  no  attempt  to  resolve  the  senses  of  the 


liv^ad' into  one  eonMncm  ickia,  we  like  bis  larfsatment  of  k  much 
better  than  the  attempt  which  the  Author  has  httzasded,  and 
^^faich  is  altogether  unsatisfactory.  .         . 

If  we  have  enlarged  our  observations  on  the  preceding  cases, 
^we  have  done  so  because  we  thin]^  tl^at  Oriental  learning,  par- 
ticularly Hebrew  learning,  has  been  less  avajilable  jia  the  hi^pds 
of  tlie  Author  towards  the  discovery  of  the  descent  aad  pn- 
tnary  meaning  of  Greek  words,  than  the  professions  of  his  pra- 
nce and  his  remarks  on  I>r.  Blomfield's  omissions  woul4  war- 
irant  us  to  ejcpect;  aud  not  in  the  least  from  any  wish  Jto  di&- 
parage  the  utility  of  his  labours  in  other  direetioos,  of  wfaiidl 
we  are  disposed  to  think  very  favourably.    The  Lexicon  is  a 
work  of  real  excellence^  and  will  obtain,  as  it  deserves,  the  m* 
probation  of  tlie  pubKc.    To  a  student  of  Greekt  it  affords  fa- 
cilities for  the  attainment  of  his  object  beyond  what  any  of  l^e 
Greek  Lexicons  in  common  use  can  supply.    Tbese  advantages 
it  furnishes,  not  merely  £com  its  explanations  being  in  Engh^h, 
which  is  frequently  a  mori^  accurate  vehicle  of  interpretat^Qji} 
for  Greek  words  than  a  Latin  exposition,  but  from  the  ordeiiy 
arrangement  and  the  copious  examples  of  words  which  1%  con- 
t^dns*  together  with  the  superior,  attention  which  the  Author 
bas  paid  to  the  prepositions  and  other  particles.    The  learned 
research  and  the  critical  industry  of  I)r.  Jones  have  been  ex-^ 
pended,  in  this  production  of  his  labours,  much  to  the  benefit 
of  Greek  students. 

We  must  now  produce  some  examples  from  the  Lexipon 
before  us,  and  the  following  are  probably  as  fair  specimens  ^ 
could  be  selected  to  shew  the  manner  in  which  the  words  h^ve 
been  explained,  and  the  several  senses  of  them  arranged  by  the 
Author. 

«  ANTI,  avr',  a>0',  prep,  governing  the  genitive  only,  and  is  used  to 
express  the  correspondence  between  one  thing  snd  another  ^hen 
Chey  are  exchangea,  or  when  they  act  one  in  opposition  to  the  other, 
am,,  therefore,  means  substitution,  equivalenoe^  reoiprooi^t  or  oppo- 
sitioo,  and  b  rendered  by  for,  instead,in  the  room  of,  equal  to,  against, 
beibret  for  the  sake  of.  «m  rXylf  x«f»  ^^^  H*  ^•481.  nay  they  give 
a  favour  in  the  room  of  these  things,  may  they  recompense  thee  for 
these  things,  am  voXXmv  x«^  f^n,  II.  1.  116,  he  is  in  the  place  of^ 
equal  to,  many  people,  he  is  himself  a  host,  avti  mit\<^»  Od.  i.  154*, 
in  the  place  of  a  brother,  as,  like  a  brother,  em  Unw*  U.  f  •  75.  in 
the  place  of  a  suppliant,  as  a  suppliant,  am  i/m^v  <rti(f«^.  JL  ^.481, 
stand  in  opposition  to  me,  against  me.  yX9«y»)r  am  of  d«\bioi»y  ayorj^wy. 
Od.  ^.115.  holding  his  garment  in  opposition  to  his  eyes,  be&re  his 
cjes.  ayO"  ^y,  in  return  for  which,  wherefore,  quare,  propterea  quo4* 
ovTv  ttiyoXMy,  for  the  sake  of  gre^t  things,  Aris.  Bthic.  3. 1. 

'  In  composition  am  retains  its  primitive  sense  of  eqaivaientf  like— 
appente,  against— in  return,  in  one^s  turn,  omr  one'f  part.'^    ■ 
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<  AFAAOIy  a,  ei »  Splendid,  hat^Lv^ — iplendid  mUeff  bright, 
splendid  fffii^  rich,  costly.  lU  a.  25 — splendid  diUdren^  illimriofls 
noble.  B.  871. — splendid  hairy  comely,  delicate.  Pyth.  4.  146.  bMitfi* 
ful — splendid  treei^  Ull,  majestic.  Olym.  2.  133«— splendid  moM^  re- 
nownedy  glorious^  av$ff»o{.' 

*  «7»of, »),  o»,  otTOFHf,  f?,  Mf ,  chaste — chaste  fetuU  holy— chaste  rrow^ 
sacred — chaste  in  mind,  andefiled,  unpolluted,  Orest.  TfffO  rJissto 
in  conduct  or  character,  pure,  blameless,  1  Peter,  3.  %  aywrarm  xwym, 
the  purest  water.  Pyth.  1.  41.* 

*  BoXXm,  aor.  2.  i^sXov — BaXfa;,  f.  BaiXiO-v,  by  SinC.  BoXv,  f.  in.  BaXStffOU 
— -BXfVy  f.  BXf)erw.  f.    1.  paSS.  BXvidqero/Aau,  aor.    1.  c^Xti^,  I  throiTy   hitp 

smite,  II.  <».  53. — throw  around,  scatter — throw  to  another^  give,  de- 
liver, throw  a  net,  cast,  fling — throw  in  money,  deposit— .throw  in 
toateTf  pour — throw  a  sickle,  put  forth.  Rev.  14.  16* — throw  in  $eedt 
sow — put  forth  leaves,  shoot,  germinate,  Theo.  on  Plants,  9.  M— i 
throw  on  a  couch,  lay,  Matt  8.  6  — throw-out  of  doors,  reject,  loose. 
BcCx»>xwf,  John,  13.  2,  having  fixed  himself,  having  formed  a  settled 
purpose — strike  a  bargain,  make,  form,  II.  ^.  10.  BaXXrro,  he  put  on 
himself*  B.  4.  43.  BaXXovroi,  they  fix  in  themselves,  II.  |.  50.  BoXXv*- 
xfTo,  for  fCetXXfTo,  he  threw,  Herod.  9.  74.  BoXXo^svo;,  casting  a  thing 
with  myself,  conferring,  meditating.  Herod.  5.  106.' 

*  BIA,  af»  Ion.  Bif),  tf?,  ii»  Strength,  vigour— violence,  force^*aitjesty« 
II.  <r.  117- — Bivi^i,  in  his  strength — disinclination,  opp.  to  Utn.  &s  hk 
^nT^$>  against  the  will,  in  spite  of,  the  mother — injustice,  opp«  to  )^«. 
Bku,  powers  of  life,  energies.  II.  x-  219. 

*  Biow,  f.  vio-w,  p*  Bf^tvDca — Bto^w.  f.  »<rv,  I  force,  use  force,  make  aa 
effort, — violate — enslave— overcome,  overwhelm,  II.  4^,  576.— outrage^ 
plunder — Bioojuuu,  Bia^o/mai,  I  am  forced,  suffer  violence— -I  force  my- 
self—force a  city  or  nassage^-com^e\ — attack. — i  B»waTo,  for  Bidtotyro, 
II.  X.  467.  they  would  overwhelm  him — Biaumoy,  must  struggle  against. 
Rhesus,  584. 

*  Bio^/xof,  ov,  0,  compulsion. 

*  Bia<rm;,  ov,  o,  a  person  who  compels  or  violates,  m  Bi«<rrM,  the 
violent.  Mat.  11.  12. 

*  BiounXMi,  tj,  o»,  given  to  violence,  having  a  power  to  compel,  Plut. 

9.507. 

'  B^am;,  ot),  o,  furious,  Pyth.  1.  18. 

*  Bicuo$,  cs  oy,  violent,  outrageous,  rapacious-— Bmum;,  adv.  violently, 
through  main  force,  with  violence,  forcibly. 

*  B»oM)Tnf,  fiTo«,  «,  violence. 

*  BieuoGayarakf,  f.  nrw,  I  Suffer  a  violent  death,  Plut  10.  737. 

*  Kia4oxXa^l^>  wTo(,  o,  «lf  Stolen,  or  extorted  by  violence.  Lye.  547. 
'  B(cuo/xa;gii(,  or  Btvi/Ao&xofy  ov,  a  brave  combatant,  Leon.  Tar.  23* 
<  BMuopax'A'y  ^  ^g^^  strenuously,  or  with  fury.' 

We  must  notice  some  errors  and  omissions  which  have  oo 
curred  to  us  in  our  examination  of  this  Lexicon.  We  are  moat 
dissatisfied  with  Dr.  Jones's  interpretations  of  some  passagea 
of  the  New  Testament,  on  which  he  professes  to  cast  a  new 
light,  and  in  respect  to  which  he  has,  we  think,  not  sufficieatly 


distingiiished  between  the  explanttioiiB  of  words  requisite  in 

^he  work  of  a  Lexicographer,  and  the  expository  remaiks  of  a 

Ootnmentator.    In  a  Lexicon  expressly  accommodated  to  the 

ISew  Testament,  an  author  may  be  permitted  to  advance  such 

observations  as  may  seem  to  him  necessary  or  proper  for  the 

elucidation  of  its  several  obscurities ;  but,  in  a  general  Lexicon 

of  the  Greek  language,  critical  remarks  are  scarcely  admissible* 

The  quality  of  some  of  Dr.  Jones's  explanations  of  words  oc-> 

curring  in  the  New  Testament,  will  not,  we  apprehend^  be  very 

highly  appreciated  by  intelligent  and  sober  readers.     Under 

«»«Ta<nrttf  we  have  •  I  new  model,  forge,  or  fahify  the  Gospel^ 

*  Luke  i.  L'    Such  meaning,  we  are  persuaded,  does  not  be^ 

long  to  the  word.    There  is  evidently  nothing  in  the  expres* 

sion  used  by  the  Evangelist  Luke,  which  can  hx  the  charge  of 

dishonest  intention  upon  the  writers  whose  productions  pre^- 

ceded  his  own  Gospel.    Under  oiwyy  we  have 

<  aucm^,  Ephes.  2.  2,  the  eternal  ideas  of  God,  which  he  used  as  pat- 
terns io  the  creation  of  all  sensible  things,  and  to.  which  all  things 
will  perfectly  conform  in  the  end.  t»  rtXv  ruv  eumvw,  1  Cor.  10-  11, 
the  oocDpletions  of  the  eternal  models,  i.  e*  the  events  which  fulfil  or 
•realise  toe  patterns  of  things  in  the  divine  mind.' 

In  the  former  of  these  passages,  we  find  only  the  singula^ 
«»«'»  which  does  not  admit  the  application  of  the  Platonic  doc- 
trine of  ideas  for  the  purpose  of  its  elucidation ;  and  the  other 
passage  is  sufficiently  intelligible  without  supposing  a  meaning 
to  be  intended  of  a  character  so  recondite  as  that  which  is 
given  in  the  preceding  extract.  In  the  examples  of  inxaXfo/xai 
quoted  from  the  New  Testament  under  nnxaXiA^,  we  find  the 
senses,  assume  the  name  of,  call  my  self  \  am  sumamed,  appeal 
to,  assume  the  tmme  of  a  master ;  while  to  call  upon,  to  invoke,  is 
not  given  as  a  meaning,  though  in  several  passages  such  is  the 
clear  import  of  the  expression.*  The  compound  ^foXoyo$  is  pro- 
perly explained, '  one  who  speaks  about  God  ;'  yet,  this  correct 
definition  is  immediately  followed  by  the  remark,  that '  John 
'  the  Evangelist  was  called  dioXoT^o;,  because  he  alone  speaks'  of 
'  the  Logos.'  But,  if  the  reason  of  the  definition  be  found  in 
the  terms  of  which  the  word  is  compounded,  we  should  have 
xoyoXoyof,  for  Qne  who  speaks  of  the  Logos ;  unless  we  say  that 
the  name  ^to\ayoi  was  given  to  John,  because,  in  writing  or 
speaking  concerning  the  Logos,  he  was  considered  as  wntiug 
or  speaking  of  the  Logos  as  being  God,  which  is  the  reason  of 
the  name  assigned  by  the  ancient  Christian  writers.    3iox<o^ 


•  See  Eclectic  Rev.  VoL  XIX.  p«  506.  N.S. 
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never  can  be  defined  from  its  own  constractioiif  *<mewho 

'  speaks  of  the  Logos/ 

«^xof»  one  of  the  same  bed  (col.  1.)  is  not  from  »  and  ^anf^ 
but  from  a  and  ^x?^' — «fpri»,  goodness  of  land,  fertilitjr*  majbe 
added  to  the  meanings  given  to  tliis  word. — nkouar^v  is  impnh 
perly  explained  as  denoting  the  eyelids,  Pyth.  1.  15 :  ia  thii 
passage  of  Pindar,  tlie  term  retams  its  customary  sense  o( 
clausintm,snd  is  applied  to  sleep  which  closes  the  eyelids,— 
fAaXoxof  does  not  signify  empurpled. — rxaf,  oxo?,  a  tablet»  is  a  fe* 
minine  noun. — trr^ftSoi;  to  this  word  the  mednnng  turbo,  eddfi^ 
wind,  whirlwind,  should  be  added.  Some  words  which  should 
have  found  a  place  in  the  Lexicon  are  omitted ;  as  otviw^gtlcMyii 
an  unpremeditated  essaj^.  Arist.  Poet.  4.— nox/Ao«9  /  introdtutUL- 
novations.  We  shall  only  select  t^vo  more  passages  from  the 
work  before  us :  the  first  appears  to  us  to  be  more  fanciful 
than  probable  in  its  illustration,  and  the  second,  we  think,  ii 
altogether  erroneous. 

'  fXTXfd^;,  0V9  beyond  the  plethnim,  exorbitant,  immense,  fi.  Elect 
683.  The  unexpected  return  of  Orestes  it  compared^  to  a  comet 
which  unexpectedly  returns  after  being  apparendy  loat  in  bomidieH 
space.  The  emendation  of  cx«->>^fo;,  proposed  by  Tyrwbitt*  and 
praised  by  Maltby,  is  therefore  inadmissible,  as  destructive  of  the 
finest  allusion  in  the  language.' 

We  perceive  no  ground  for  the  comparison  which  Dr.  Jouet 
finds  in  the  passage  of  Euripides,  Elect.  883.  The  return  of 
Orestes  was  not  unexpected  by  Electra,  who  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  relation  of  his  success  against  ^gystus  given  by 
a  messenger,  to  expect  his  joyful  arrival.  The  allusion  seems 
very  plainly  to  be  to  the  case  of  a  victor  in  the  games. 

'  o»p3?,  a  place  thronged,  a  populous  country.  Zjcvdnv  sk  o»/mv,  into 
the  Scythian  land,  land  peopled  with  Scythians,  in  contradistinctioa 
to  i^fifjuecf  that  part  of  Scythia  that  was  not  marked  with  human  fool- 
steps.  Prom.  2.' 

There  is  clearly  no  opposition  intended  by  the  poet,  between 
Xw^f  011*09  and  oiS^of  (or  oCatro*)  «f»ijLua)r;  the  latter  being  evidently 
in  explanation  of  the  former  expression — Scj/thian  toau,  desert 
way,  unfrequented  way.  The  nouns  are  descriptive  of  the  same 
place,  and  the  whole  description  shews  that  the  o»/«os  i^ras  the 
scene  of  the  transactions  ;  it  could  not,  therefore,  be  popuIouM. 
In  the  Anthologia  we  have  ov^xuvi  ^*c<jm>>  it*  tar  a^aroi^  where /icpti- 
lous  is  out  of  the  question. 

We  need  not  use  any  more  words  to  characterise  the  volume 
before  us,  or  to  express  our  opinion  of  its  merits  and  its  claims 
to  public  patronage.    With  all  t)ie  deductions  which  our  re- 
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larks  on  ite  erroneoas  etymology  may  be  supposed  to  include, 
bis  *'  Greek  and  English  Lexicon"  is  a  highly  respectable  and 
tteful  work.  We  should  add,  that,  as  the  Author's  syttem 
ispenses  with  the  accents,  he  has  omitted  them,  with  the  ex* 
eption  of  the  circumflex,  which  he  retains. 


Irt.  Ill,  The  History  and  AfitifuiUes  of  the  County  of  NorthamnUm* 
^y  George  Baker.  Part  I.  Spelho  Hondred^  Newbottle  Grore 
Huodred,  and  Fawsley  Hundred.  Folio,  pp.  274.  Lai^Q  W^9 
61.  6s  ;  small  paper,  SI.  Ss.  each  Part.    I^mdon,  1822. 

TfHERE  are  but  few  departments  of  literary  employment, 
-*-  which  can  so  justly  support  an  author's  use  of  the  Ito* 
piage  quoted  in  Mr.  Baker  s  title*page — *  What  toyle  hatli 
been  taken,  as  no  man  thinketh,  so  no  man  believeui,  but  he 
that  hath  made  the  triall,' — as  the  compilation  of  a  Connbf 
Sistory.  The  collecting  of  materials  for  such  a  work,  the  cob* 
lation  of  authorities,  the  verification  of  references,  the  adjuat- 
nent  erf  dubious  and  conflicting  evidence,  in  topo^pli^;  in 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  details,  in  g^enealogies,  in  arcniteetnrai 
intiauities,  and  in  the  numerous  other  objects  which  a  Work  of 
this  kind  comprises,  require,  not  only  ^eat  patience,  but  habitft- 
of  acute  perception  andf  of  correct  ana  <^omprehensive  discrimi* 
oatipn.  In  these  indispensable  requisites,  and  in  every  other 
Appropriate  qualification  of  a  County  Historian,  Mr.  £(aker  if 
entitled  to  great  commendation :  and  the  manner  in  which  he  ha^ 
executed  tl^  pres^it  portion  of  his  undertaking,  will,  we  cannot 
doabt,  not  only  gratify  his  patrons,  and  secure  their  confidenor 
in  respect  to  his  future  exertions,  but  procure  him  an  honour 
able  rank  among  the  writers  of  his  own  class. 

Reserving  for  the  concluding  portion  of  his  work  a  general 
iriew  of  the  various  public  and  private  sources  of  information 
to  which  he  has  been  indebted,  the  Author  briefly  sketches  in 
the  preface  to  the  present  part,  an  outline  of  his  plan,  firpm 
irhich  we  quote  the  following  paragraphs. 

*  On  the  present  state  of  a  parish,  whether  open  or  endosedy  iti 
extent,  principal  proprietors,  boundaries^  8oll>  and  all  other  poiMtt^^ 
local  inrormatioff,  he  has  been  guided  by,  and  spared  no  asmdnity  in 
procuring  the  beat  resident  autnorities, 

*  fn  ^e  deduorfon  of  manorial  property— one  of  the  moitiriiponani 
branches  of  county  history — he  has  studied  to  combhie  perspicait^ 
irhh  brevity.  Many  parishes  were  originally  composed  of  dm^rettt 
fees,  and  much  confiuion  and  error  liave  arisen  firom  the"  paramotmt 
md  mesne  interests  being  blefaded  together  in  the  same  narrative. 
He  has  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  keep  them  perfecdy  dmtinicf^  and 
te  poising eacifte  separately -ni  successiuu  ftonrdouieMttttt'-M 
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present  time ;  or  till  merging  in  others  it  ceated  to  be  neoemry;  of 

being  alienated  in  parcels  it  ceased  to  be  practicable.    The  heHi| 

pre6xed  serves  not  only  as  an  index  to  the  domesday  lordi  but  to  del 

intermediate  seignories  which  ^ew  out  of  successive  aubinfeadstiHiil 

Though  the  pararaouncy  lost  its  beneficial  value  on  the  abolitiosafl 

the  feudal  system^  and,  of  the  numerous  privil^es  of  the  npM 

lord,  scarcely  any  now  remain  beyond  the  barren  suit  and  aerviccif 

a  court  leet;  yet  to  the  county  historian  its  descent  ia  stiD  of  Ae 

ntmost  importance,  as  the  tenure  frequently  fumishea  a  oomdy  mk 

indeed  the  only  clue^  to  the  appropriation  of  the  diBerent  oo-exktal 

manors  in  a  parish.    The  information  exclusively  derived  flroa  \k 

predecessor  Bridges  he  has  copied  verbatim,  and,  deprecating  isfii- 

ous  comparison,  or  the  imputation  of  controversy,  he  oas  ailently  c» 

rected  evident  inaccuracies,  and  unless  allusion  waa  imperiondv  i^ 

quired  has  abstained  from  noticing  the  opposite  concluaioiia  to  mdk 

tiiey  have  sometimes  been  led  on  points  open  to  difierenoe  ofopiDiini 

The  places  selected  for  the  genealogical  accounts  of  the  pnncipd 

families  are  printed  in  capitals,  and  referred  to  only  in  treatiagrf 

their  other  possessions,  whereby  useless  repetitions  are  avoided^  ttl 

considerable  space  will  be  saved  in  the  progrew  of  the  work. 

*  His  restricted  limits  have  not  permitted  him  to  attempt  mere  tlm 
satisfactorily  to  trace  a  manor  into  and  out  of  b  familj^ ;  nor  perfaans  ii 
it  to  be  regretted,  for  the  line  of  blood  through  which  it  deaccndcd, 
especially  if  combined  with  the  collateral  ramifications,  naaj  be  ex* 
hibited  more  clearly  in  a  genealogical  table,  than  by  verbal  namtive, 
and  the  technical  references  to  the  escheats  or  inquisitiona  pott  mor- 
tem, introduced  to  verify  the  descents,  remove  in  a  great  meaiaretbe 
necessity  for  abstracting  them.  The  pedigrees  have  reliered  the  test 
also  from  the  dry  details  of  dates,  matrimonial  alliancea,  and  honour 
able  appointments.  The  leading  authorities  are  placed  at' the  head 
of  eacn,  but  the  author  has  uken  nothing  on  trust  whidi  he  had  the 
means  of  subjecting  to  the  test  of  public  or  private  docuroeota.  Nn- 
merous  as  the  pedigrees  will  be  found,  none  unconnected  with  omikk 
rial  property  have  been  admitted,  or  the  number  mieht  easily  have 
been  augmented,  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent,  firom  tieraldic  visits- 
tions,  and  families  of  respectability  possessed  of  impropriationi»  ad- 
vowsons,  and  other  estates. 

<  The  monastic  establishments,  and  possessions  of  the  rritgiom 
houses,  follow  the  manorial  history ;  for,  though  ecclesiaatical  in  their 
origin,  jret  having  been  converted  into  lay  property  by  the  disMlntioD, 
this  seemed  the  most  natural  arrangement. 

*  The  history  of  a  parochial  benefice,  naturally  suggests  three  divi- 
sions:—by  whom  founded,  and  to  whom  the  patronage  belongs;  of 
what  it  consists  :  and  by  whom  held.  Where  tne  impropriate  rcctprr 
and  advowson  of  a  vicarage  have  been  severed,  the  descent  of  each  u 
separately  deduced  from  tlie  crown  grantee,  or  the  period  of  sapsrsp 
tion.    Their  ancient  and  modern  state  are  also  distinctly  treated^—* 

*  The  series  of  Incumbents  down  to  the  middle  of  the  aixteeath 
century  is— with  occasional  additions — copied  from  Bridges,  on  die 
authority  of  the  Lincoki  registers ;  and  continued  to  the  present  tins 
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from  a  transcript  wbicb  the  author  has  been  kindly  permitted  to  make 
from  the  episcopal  registers  at  Peterborough/ 

The  admirers  of  pedigrees,  and  the  lovers  of  antiquarian  de- 
tails, will  find  a  rich  treat  provided  for  them  in  Mr.  Baker'^s 
pages.  His  industry  in  filling  up  these  essential  parts  of  a 
County  History  is  not  more  apparent,  than  is  the  nicety  with 
which  he  has  adjusted  the  relations,  and  vindicated  the  claims 
of  ancestors  and  descendants ;  of  which  a  curious  example 
occurs  in  the  history  of  the  Spencer  family,  p.  106.  Among 
the  biographical  sketches  which  diversify  the  present  publica- 
tion, there  are  memoirs  of  the  two  Sir  Christopher  Hattons,  of 
Harrin|Tton  the  author  of  the  *'  Oceana,"   or  Randolph  the 

Eoet,  Sir  William  Catesby  the  supporter  of  Richard  III.,  Ro- 
ert  Catesby  the  projector  of  the  gunpowder  plot,  and  some 
others  of  less  celebrity.  The  numerous  and  curious  monu- 
ments of  the  Spencer  family  in  Brington  Church,  are  copiously 
and  excellently  described,  and  two  plates,  the  gift  of  tne  pre- 
sent £arl,  are  added  in  illustration  of  them.  Althorp,  the 
mansion  of  the  Spencer  family,  is  well  known  for  the  magnifi. 
cent  collection  or  books  which  itA  Library* '  garnished  from 
'  top  to  toe  with  the  choicest  copies  of  the  choicest  editions  of 
'  the  choicest  authors  in  the  choicest  bindings,'  contains,  and 
which,  with  the  rich  collection  of  pictures  that  adorn  this  re- 
sidence, have  heen  described  at  lar^e  by  Mr.  Dibdin  in  his 
splendid  publication  '  JEdes  AithorpiansB.'  Of  the  mansion 
and  its  treasures,  Mr.  Baker  has  inserted  some  notices,  which, 
though  they  may  probably  be  as  extensive  as  the  nature  and 
limits  of  his  work  would  permit,  we  should  have  been  glad  to* 
see  more  amply  detailed. 

Many  incidents  occur  in  the  course  of  the  work,  which 
strikingly  exhibit  the  spirit  and  manners  of  the  '  olden  time.' 
The  sporting  gentlemen  of  the  county  would  not  now  much 
like  such  an  officer  as  the  deputy-master  of  the  King:'s  leash,  to 
come  among  them  for  the  purpose  of  taking  to  his  Majesty'is 
use '  such  and  so  many  greyhounds,  in  whose  custody  soever 
'  ihey  be,'  as  he  the  said  deputy  might  think  meet  and  conve- 
nient, and  '  to  seize  and  take  away  all  such  greyhounds, 
'  beagles,  or  whippetts,'  as  might  any  way  be  offensive  to  his 
Majesty's  game  and  disport.  We  should  think  that  Alexander 
Ekins,  of  Weston  Favell,  who  was  armed  with  these  arbitrary- 
powers,  in  1665,  was  no  small  terror  to  his  sporting  neighbours* 
The  conveyance  of  money  is  now  an  affair  of  very  little  diffi- 
cidty  or  trouble;  but,  in.May  1680,  when  the  estate  of  Ashb^ 
Lodge  was  purchased  from  the  Janson  family  by  Lord  Leigh,  it 
w«a  an  article  of  the  agreement,  that  the  money,  i,iOOU 
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should  be  *  received  and  coanted  abd  sealed  upat  RockmglnnB, 
'  and  my  Lord  to  be  at  the  hazard  of  any  robbery  between 
'  that  and  Daventry/  In  the  parish  register  of  Bugbrook*  an 
BJi^JY  entry  occurs,  of  the  date  1668,  stating  that '  Aboat  this 
'  time,  that  untoward  generation  of  Quakers  began  to  boij 
'  theirs  distinctly  by  themselves  in  their  gardens  and  orchardi 
'  in  several  parts  of  the  town.*  The '  untoward  generation,' 
however,  were  not  the  only  persons  who  selected  gardens  and 
orchards  for  their  places  of  sepulture.  The  Rev.  Langton 
Freeman,  of  Whilton,  directed  by  will,  that  his  body,  in  the 
same  bed  on  which  he  should  die,  should  be  carried  and  laid  in 
the  summer-house  erected  by  him  in  his  garden  :  it  was  to  be 
wrapped  in  a  strong  double  winding-sheet,  *  and  in  all  other 
'  respects  to  be  interred  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  description 
'  we  receive  in  Holy  Scripture  of  our  Saviour's  burial ;  the 
'  doors  or  windows  to  be  locked  up  or  bolted,  and  to  be  kept 
'  as  near  in  the  same  manner  and  state  they  shall  be  in  at  the 
'  time  of  my  decease.'  The  summer-house  was  to  be  planted 
round  with  evergreens,  and  painted  of  a  dark  blue  colour ;  and 
for  the  performance  of  all  this,  he  devises  his  manor  to  his 
nephew.    Neither  the  '  untoward  generation,*  nor  any  of  the 

*  other  sorts  of  phanaticks,*  who  so  much  displeased  the  keeper 
of  the  register  at  Bugbrook,  were,  we  should  suppose*  less 
reasonable  in  disposing  of  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  than  was 
this  Church  of  Euscland  divine  in  respect  to  his  own  remaios. 
The  rejection  of  William  Richardson  from  a  clerical  office  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed  in  1570,  '  because  he  could  not 
« translate  into  English  the  two  first  lines  of  the  Second  Epistle 
'  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,'  is  some  proof  of  the  care  of 
the  parties  rejecting,  to  protect  the  character  of  the  Church, 
and  was  probably  one  of  the  benefits  produced  by  the  Refor- 
mation. 

Holdenby  House,  built  bv  Lord  C)iancellor  Hatton,  and 
esteemed  by  him  '  the  last  and  greatest  monument  of  his  youth.' 
six  miles  from  Northampton,  the  remains  of  which  are  now 
very  inconsiderable,  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
mansions  in  the  countr\' :  it  is  well  known  to  the  readeia  of 
English  history,  as  the  place  to  which  Charles  I.  was  removed 
by  order  of  the  Long  Parliament,  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Naseby,  and  whtre  he  remained  under  restraint  till  bis  abdoo^ 
tion  by  Comet  Joyce.  Of  the  transactions  of  those  times 
as  related  to  the  topographical  description  of  this  part  of  hit* 
workf  Mr.  Baker  has  supplied  a  very  interesting  account,  coai- 
piled  from  '  the  Journals  of  Parliament,  and  scarce  pamphlets 

*  in  the  BriUsh  Museum  and  London  Institution ;'  v^ry  judi- 
ciously selecting  for  his  pages^ '  those  minate  iiici<fentf  attd* 
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*  cii;cuni#t9iicQ8  whichft  whilst  thpy  .are  more  immeduitely  aiso* 
'  ciated  with  the  place,  are  beneath  the  dignity  of  general  his- 
'  tory.'  From  these  details  we  shall  select  some  particulars 
for'  the  information  and  eratification  of  our  readers.  Mr. 
Baker  has  stigmatised  the  formula,  *  We,  your  Majesty's  loyal 

*  subjects/  prefixed  to  the  resolution  of  the  Lords  and  Com- 
n^ons  for  the  removal  of  the  Kind's  person,  as  being  '  hypocri- 
f  tical/ — perhaps  with  less  propriety  than  will  be  all6wed  by 
some  of  the  least  prejudiced  judges  of  the  case.    It  is  very 

{lossible,  we  imagine,  that,  in  January  1646-7,  a  very  genuine 
eeling  of  the  re^rd  which  the  expressions  import  towards  the 
person  of  the  unnappy  but  arbitrary  monarch,  might  be  enter* 
tained  by  the  parties  from  whom  the  resolution  proceeded.    It 
was  not  then  too  late  for  the  ill-advised  Charles  to  secure,  by 
the  adoption  of  other  counsels  than  those  which  he  had  been 
so  long  following,  the  possession  of  every  honour  and  qf  every 
privilege  which  could  dignify  his  high  station.    It  was  not 
against  the  safety  or  the  state  of  the  King,  nor  was  it  in  oppo« 
{iiUon  to  the  legitimate  functions  of  the  Kingly  office,  that  the 
authors  of  the  resolution  were  united  ;  for  these  they  would 
have  asserted  and  maintained  :  they  withstood  only  an  irrespon- 
sible government,  and  the  assumption  of  despotic  claims.    To 
them,  such  a  loyalty  may  be  conceded  as  a  wise  and  beneficent 
kuouarch  mi^ht  be  quite  satisfied  to  receive.     For  loyalty, 
we  imagine,  is  to  be  correctly  defined,  as  reverence  for  the  lawpt 
of  our  country,  and  due  respect  for  the  rulers  who  administer 
them  for  the  weU*being,of  the  community.    Is  loyalty  submis- 
sion to  power  capricious  and  without  control  ?    Is  loyalty  the 
mdmiiration  of  the  oppressed  for  the  oppressor  ?    With  the  op- 
portunities of  adjustment  of  which  Charles  might  have  availed 
lumself  before  his  seizure  by  Joyce,  he  had  most  important 
facilities  for  the  security  of  his  throne  and  the  splendour  of  ,b)s 
reign.    But  to  discern  the  times,  was  not  a  part  of  his  wisdom. 
The  committee  of  Lords  and  Commons  for  the  order  of  tl^e 
King's  household  and  servants  at  Holdenby,  on  the  4th  of  Fe- 
bruary, proposed  a  list  of  servants  for  the  respective  offices  ai|d 
departments,  which  is  given  at  p.  202. 

*  At  their  next  sitting  (5th  Feb.)  the  Committee  proposed  that  the 
eooiQiif  ion  plate,  whidi  was  formerly  set  on  the  altar  In  his  nsa- 
,  jesty*s  chspai  of  Whitehall,  consisting  of**  one  shjrppe,  tiro  silt  ftsas, 
|vo  gilt  euyresy  ( ewers,  ^  a  square  basonn  and  fountaioe,  and  a  sHver 
.foAf  should  be  melted  down  to  make  plate  for  the  king's  use  at 
J)f  Idenby,  there  boiog  none  remaining  in  the  jewel-office  fit  for  ser- 
nee ;  and  at  jkbe  same  time  they  submitted  the  following  estifnste'  of 
jfn^jmamB  of  im  omesty  and  his  retinue  ft  Holdenby  fi>r  cirenty 

VotTxil.  H J5.  L 
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daySy  commencing  the  1 3th  of  Februaryy  and  ending  die  ¥Sk  tf 
Marchy  incluaivc,  1646-7. 

£. 

Hif  Majestie's  diet  of  xKviti.  dishes,  at  xxxl.  per  diem         »  700 

The  King's  voydij             •            •            .            •            •  S2 

The  Lords'  diet  of  xx  days                ...               •  510 
For  the  clerk  of  the  green-cloth,  kitchen,  and  spicery^  a  metae- 

ofvii.  dishes                .....  40 

Dyetts  for  the  Household  and  chamber  officers,  and  the  guard  412 
Board  wages  for  common  household  servaatSy  pot-scoirreri» 

and  turn-broaches             .            •            .            .            •  56 

Badgea  of  Court  and  riding  wages              •            .  140 

For  Linnen  of  his  Majestic's  table,  the  Lords  and  other  dietv  97S 

For  Wheat,  Wood,  and  Cole                                                   .  M) 
For  all  sorts  of  spicery  store,  wax-lights,  torches,  and  tallow- 

lights           ......  160 

For  Pewter,  Brasse,  and  other  necessaries  incident  to  all  offices^ 

and  for  Carriagea         ....•.•  447 

^8990 

*  The  proposition  respectTng  the  communron  pTate  waa  copfirmed 
by  the  Commons,  (6th  Feb.,)  and  30001.  ordered  to  be  provided fis 
the  necessary  expences  of  the  king  and  the  commiasionera*  Tlie 
first  remittance  to  Colonel  Graves,  the  governor  of  Holdenby,  waa 
made  under  the  direction  of  parliament,  by  the  Committee  sitting  at 
Goldsmith's  Hall,  out  of  the  unappropriated  fines  of  delinquenta ;  and 
the  Committee  of  Lords  and  Commons  having  previously  repreaenled 
the  revenue  to  be  inadequate  to  any  additionsJ  burden,  and  the  Mh 
tional  finances  becoming  daily  more  deranged,  the  whole  duiige  of 
the  establishment  was,  oy  a  vote  of  the  Conunoni,  ( 1 7th  Blardii) 
reduced  to  501.  a  day,  one  third  only  of  the  original  esdmtttt.' 

p.  90S. 

The  parliamentary  commissioners  left  Newcastle,  where  they 
had  taken  charge  of  the  Kine  on  his  being  surrendered  by  the 
Scotch  army,  on  the  30th  of  January  164(^7  ;  and  on  the  16th 
of  February,  they  announced  their  safe  arrival  at  Holdenby 
with  their  roval  charge,  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester^ 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

*  The  king  reached  "  his  princely  manor  of  Holdenby  .on  the  I5th 
of  February,  having  been  somewhat  retarded  by  reason  of  white  wea- 
ther.'' Many  hundreds  of  the  gentry  of  the  county  met  the  roytl 
cavalcade  two  miles  on  this  side  Harborough,  and  **  thousands  and 
*^  thousands'*  of  spectators  thronged  the  roaid,  and  hailed  hb  nwjeaty 
with  acclamations,  '<  causing  many  a  smile  from  his  princely  oounte- 
nance/'  A  guard  of  honour  was  drawn  up  to  receive  him  at  Hol- 
denby ;  and  he  entered  his  palace,  and  his  prison,  throoEh  the  great 
c^urt  ggte>  with  all  the  state  and  pomp  or  royalty,    ^ea  his  mik^ 
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Jcfty's  approach  to  hb  destination  was  announced  at  Northampton^ 
there  was  great  rejoicing ;  the  bells  rang,  and  cannon  was  discharged^  • 
«« iosomiich  that  a  gallant  echo  made  its  appeal  at  Holdenby."  ' 

The  duty  imposed  upon  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Den- 
bigh, and  Lord  Montagu,  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Parliament  for  the  saieguard  of  the  Kmg's  person,  was  evi- 
dently not  of  easy  discharge ;  they  had,  however,  the  address 
to  execute  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  two  houses,  without 
rendering  themselves  personally  obnoxious  to  the  monarch* 
They  were  uniformly  in  attendance  on  the  King  during  dinner 
and  supper,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  walks  m  the  garden ; 
one  only  associating  with  him,  and  the  others  keeping  a  re- 
spectful distance.  Charles's  favourite  recreation  was  bowline; 
and  the  green  at  Holdenby  being  out  of  order,  he  frequenUy, 
rode  to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland's  at  Althorp,  or  Lord  Vaux's  at 
Boughton,  to  enjoy  that  amusement. 

<  On  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  of  April,  as  the  king  was  riding  to 
Boughton  to  bowl,  he  alighted  at  a  narrow  bridee  in  the  waT» 
f  Brampton  bridge,)  at  the  further  end  of  which  stood  Major  BosviUe 
cii^uised  hi-a  countryman's  habit,  with  an  angle  in  his  hand*  as  if  he 
had  been  fishing,  who  was  detected  in  privately  conveying  into  the 
kin^*s  hand  letters  froxn  the  queen  and  prince  (Charles).  On  his  ex* 
ammation  before  the  Commissioners,  he  deposed,  that  he  was  with  the 
king  at  Newcastle,  who,  on  the  morning  he  was  delivered  up  by  the 
Scotch,  entrusted  him  with  a  letter  from  (for)  the  ^ueen,  which  he 
conveyed  to  her  in  France;  and  being  charged  with  a  packet  in 
reply,  he  had  lodged  two  nights  in  a  furze-bush,  and  three  nights  at 
the  countryman's  who  had  mmished  him  with  his  disguise,  watching 
a  favouraUe  opportunity  for  delivering  it  into  the  king's  hand ;  and 
if  be  had  not  succeeded,  he  had  resolved  to  give  it  to  the  king  in  the 
presence  of  the  Commissioners,  though  at  the  hazard  of  bis  life. 
The  House  of  Commons  ordered  him  to  be  sent  for  from  NorthamjH. 
ton  by  the  serjeant-at-arms,  but  it  does  not  appear  how  he  was  dis- 
posed of. 

*  About  a  month  aflerwards,  another  attempt  to  convey  secret  in* 
Ibrmation  to  the  king  was  detected.  Mrs.  Mary  Cave,  daughter  of 
Mr.  "William  Cave,  or  Stanford  in  Leicestershire,  undertook  to  de- 
liver to  the  king  a  letter  in  ciphers,  which  she  received  from  one 
Browne,  who  had  brought  it  from  Mr.  Ashbumham,  at  the  Hague. 
To  attain  her  object  she  engaged  a  female  friend,  who  resided  in  the 
Be^hboarhood  of  Holdenby,  to  visit  the  landlady  of  Captain  Abbott 
one  of  the  king's  euards,  and  through  the  lancOady's  influence,  to 
penoade  the  captain  to  procure  her  the  honour  of  kissing  the  king's 
naod ;  which  having  accomplished,  she  apprised  Mrs.  Cave  of  her 
iiiccesSt  and  contracted  with  the  landlady  to  receive  her  as  a  visitor, 
abd  endeavour  thro^ugh  the  captain  \o  obtain  for  her  also  the  honour 
ef'att'intn^ucti^^ltnbis  Majesty,  by  which  means^  she  hoped  toimt 
ifaa  letter  into  his  hand.    Mrs.  Cave  came,  and  the  captain  had, 

L2 
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good-nattiredty,  but  unsu^pficiously,  seceded  tt>  the  reqtfeit;  ^B» 
the  landlady  hnparted  the  plot  to  her  husband,  who,  though  aroyaliat 
and  favourable  to  the  design,  dared  not  run  the  risk  of  deiecrioD, 
and  divulged  the  secret  to  the  cnptain.  On  the  apnointed.day  (ilth 
i/Lay)  the  captain,  who  had  apprised  the  commissioners  cyf  the  cir- 
cumstance, accompanied  filrs.  Cave,  who  had  no  suspicion  of  tiaving 
been  betrayed,  to  Holdenby  ;  and  on  her  arrival  she  was  carried  into 
a  r()om,  but  uotwirhstandmg  the  most  diligent  search,  nothing  was 
found  upon  her.  The  letter  was  accidentally  discovered,  m  few  days 
after,  behind  the  hangings  of  the  room,  where  it  seems  she  contrived 
to  slip  it  whilst  she  stood  with  her  back  to  the  hangiogai  conveiuiy 
with  the  ladies  who  searched  her.'  p^).  204,  205. 

At  floldenby,  the  negotiations  between  the  King  and  the 
f^arliam^nt  for  an  adjustment  of  their  differences  and  the  act- 
tlettidiit  of  the  peace  of  the  nation,  were  renewed.  But  the 
dairing  enterprise  of  Comet  Joyce  suddenly  and  entitely 
chang;ed  the  relation  of  the  parties,  and  placed  the  person  of 
the  King  under  the  control  of  the  army.  The  narrative  of  this 
extraordinary  measure  given  by  Mr.  Baker,  is  exceedingly  in- 
teresting; and  we  should  be  glad  to  insert  it  at  length,  ir  oar 
limits  would  permit :  we  must  confine  our  extract  to  the-foUow- 
^g  detdils. 

*•  Joyce,  on  entering  his  majesty^s  room,  found  him  in  bedt  and 
apologized  for  having  disturbed  him  out  of  his  sleep ;  to  which  the 
king  replied,  no  matter,  if  you  mean  roe  no  hurt.    He  then  ao- 
BOunced  his  intention  of  removing  his  majesty  from  Holdenby,  wfaidi 
the  king  opposed  at  first,  but  ultimately  consented,  on  condition  that 
the  assurances  given  him  by  the  cornet  were  confirmed  by  the  aoldicfj 
ander  his  command.    The  party  were  mounted  in  marcniog  order  by 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  ('^th  June,)  and  being  drawn  up  in  the 
fiifat  court  before  the  house,  his  majesty  descended  from  his  chamber, 
and,  addressing  them  from  the  top  of  the  steps,  said,  that  Cornec 
Joyce  haviYig  at  an  unseasonable  hour  of  the  night,  proposed  convey* 
ine  him  to  the  army,  he  was  come  to  give  his  answer  in  the  pretence 
of^them  all ;  he  protested  that  he  came  to  Holdenby,  not  by  con- 
Btraiof,  (though  not  so  willingly  as  he  might  have  done,]  for  the  pur- 
pose of  communicating  with  the  parliament;  and  that  bavins  sent 
several   messages  to  them,  he  considered  himself  in  some  iemm 
bound  to  wait  here  for  answers  :  yet,  if  satisfactory  reasons  could  be 
given,  he  would  go  with  them,  even  though  opposed  by  the  commis- 
sioners.   Joyce  replied,  that  his  only  motive  for  securing' his  majesty's 
person  was  to  prevent  the  kingdom  being  involved  in  another  war; 
a  plot,  contrived  by  some  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament 
having  existed  for  the  last  four  years,  to  overthrow  the  laws  pf  the 
kingdom,  and  convey  his  majesty  to  a  new  army,  to  be  raised  fbr  ttiat 
purpose.    The  king  denied  all  knowledge  or  belief  of  any  such  design 
or  intended  .army  ;  and  turning  to  the  cornet,  who  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  in  front  of  the  troops,  desired  to  know  h^  authoritj'fer  ae* 
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ts^iog  his  p^Sion:  tliQ  soldien^  of  fthq  arn^y,  mxA,  Jovpei.  X'h^  Ling, 
replied,  that  he  knew  no  lawful  authority  in  England,  but  faijB  pwA'i 
and  next  under  him,'  the  parliament;  but  asked  whether  he  hail 
any  verbal  or  written  authority  from  General  Fairfax  ?  He  ia  only  a 
member  of  the  army,  rejoined  the  cornet.  The  king,  disaatiafied 
with  this  reply,  insisted,  that  Fairfax,  being  their  genejral,  was  bolt 
properly  a  member,  but  at  the  head  of  the  army :  at  least  he  is  in- 
cluued  IB  it,  said  Joyce.  Then  deal  ingenuously  vKith  me,  rctun]e4 
the  king,  and  tell  me  what  commission  you  have.  H^re  is  ipiy  coni^  < 
tnission,  Joyce  answered.  Where  ?  enquired  the  king.  Behind  91^ 
retorted  Joyce,  pointing  to  the  soldiers.  The  king  smiling,  observed, 
St  was  a  fair,  well-written  commission,  legible  without  spring,  but  tq 
seek  an  answer  with  so  many  gallant  men  at  his  back,  were  to  eztoi$ 
it ;  and  added.  If  I  should  still  revise,  I  hope  you  would  nnt  forc^ 
me :  I  am  your  king,  and  you  ought  not  to  lay  violent  hands  on  your 
king,  for  I  acknowledge  none  to  be  above  me  here,  but  God.  Joyce 
trusted  his  majesty  would  not  drive  them  to  resort  to  those  meabf 
which  they  would  be  necessitated  to  U5e  if  be  persisted  in  bis  refusal ; 
and  entreated  him  to  accompany  them  willingly,  promising  that  tb^ 
commissioners  should  continue  to  attend  him  in  discharge  of  their 
duty  to  th€  parliament.  Joyce  had,  in  his  interview  with  ^  king  the 
preceding  night,  engaged  that  he  should  retain  his  servants,  be  tceate^ 
with  honour  and  respect,  and  not  be  forced  in  any  thing  contrary  to 
his  conscience ;  and  on  the  king  now  repeating  these  8tipi|lationt» 
chey  were  carried  by  general  acclamation.  The  king  inquiring 
where  they  intended  taking  him,  Joyce  first  proposed  Oxford,  then 
Cambridge,  and  Newmarket  was  finally  adopted  at  the  suggestion  ^ 
his  mn^esty,  who  was  about  to  retire,  when  some  one  whispering  hniik 

■he  returned,  and  the  commissioners  came  forward  to  interrogate  iM 
^roopa  Lord  Montagu,  holding  the  written  authority  of  the  p^rlii^ 
ipeot  ia  his  hai^d,  said.  Gentlemen,  we  are  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  king  by  both  bouses;  will  you  sanction  Cornet  Joyce's  propon? 
tion  ?  and  was  answered  by  a  cr^^  of  a//,  all.  Sir  John  Cooke  fok 
lowed,  and  protested  against  the  king's  removal ;  declaring,  th^t  if  be 
had  forces  at  his  command,  he  would  resist  it  with  his  life :  in  whid^ 
declaration  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Crewe.  Major  general  Brawoif 
spoke  last  to  the  same  puroort ;  adding,  that  it  was  not  the  fir^t  tim^ 
he  had  been  at  the  head  or  such  a  party,  and  he  dare  affirm,  ther^ 
were  scarcely  two  in  the  ranks  knew  what  the  cornet  had  proposed  te 
the  king,  although  they  cried,  all,  all ;  and  raising  his  voice,  called 
upon  th(»e  who  wished  his  majesty  to  coptinqe  there  with  the  icboi- 
miaaiotfBers  io  avow  themselves ;  but  ^e  appeal  was  received  with' a 

.universal  shout  of,  none^  none.  As  the  king  turjied  to  go  usiito  t)ie 
house,  Miyor  Tomiins,  who  had  si^cqeeded  Colonel  Graves,  regr^tfi^ 
bi^  inability  to  oppose  Joyce's  party,  the  guards  having  positively  re- 

, fused  to  obey  his  orders. 

*'  «  The  king  being  seated  in  his  coach,  called  into  it  the  E^rls  of 
Pembroke  and  Denbigh ;  and  Lord  Montagu,  and  the  Commissioners 

*lif  the  House  of  Commons,  following,  well  mounted,  the  degraded 

'monarch  and  Mi rtfCinue  quitted  Holdenby  under  the  commnttd  of  a 
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Aiere  subaltern  officer,  and  reached  Hinchingbrooki  near  HnotiDgdoDf 
that  evening/ 


In  the  department  of  Natural  History,  the  work  has 
contributions  in  the  lists  of  fossils,  plants,  and  birds*  frcMi 
Miss  Baker,  the  Author's  sister,  his  constant  companion  in  hi» 
topographical  excursions,  and  his  assistant  in  antiquarian 
studies,  and  from  whose  burine  most  of  the  vignettes  and  two 
of  the  plates  which  embellish  the  present  portion  of  the  woA 
have  proceeded.  In  respect  to  embellishments,  the  Author  has 
'  gone  to  the  extreme  boundary  which  a  due  regard  to  pmden- 
*  tial  considerations  would  warrant.'  The  Population  Tables 
from  the  Returns  to  Parliament  1811,  and  Abstracts  of  the 
Returns  of  Charitable  Donations,  printed  by  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons  1816,  are  prefixed  to  the  several  Hundreds.    The 

S laces  of  worship  belonging  to  the  different  denominations  of 
^rotestant  Dissenters,  in  the  respective  towns  and  Tillages,  are 
very  properly  noticed  by  the  Author. 


Art.  IV.  Sermons  on  Various  Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  T.  N.  Toller. 
To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  Robert  Hall, 
A.M.    Svo.  pp.  332.    Price  10s.    London.  1824. 

JL^  UDARI  a  Imdato—io  be  eulogised  by  the  illustrious,  if 

fame,  and  Mr.  Toller's  character  was  worthy  of  being  em- 
balmed by  the  distinguished  talents  of  his  Biographer.  It 
was,  indeed,  one  of  no  ordinary  excellence  and  attraction; 
and  yet,  such  were  the  individual  peculiarities  which  early 
education  had  impressed  upon  it,  so  delicate  were  some  of  the 
traits,  so  much  would  the  likeness  of  the  portrait  consist  in 
catching  the  particular  expression,  that,  in  almost  any  other 
hands,  the  attempt  to  delineate  it  must  have  failed  of  success. 
Only  a  friend,  and  such  a  friend,  could  have  done  justice  to  its 
brighter  features  without  exaggeration,  and  disclosed  to  us  all 
its^shadowings  of  infirmity  without  lessening  the  force  of  the 
example. 

Mr.  Toller  was  bom  in  the  year  1756;  his  parents  were 
highly  respectable  and  eminently  pious.  In  common  with 
perhaps  a  majority  of  those  whose  praise  is  in  the  churdies, 
he  was  indebted  for  his  first  religious  impressions,  to  the  ten- 
der solicitude  of  his  mother  for  the  promotion  of  his  eternal 
welfare.  At  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  placed  in  the 
academy  at  Daventry,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Ash- 
worth  and  Mr.  Robins.  The  literary  reputation  of  that  semi- 
nary was  at  the  time  higher  than  that  of  aoy  among  the  Dis* 
senters ;  but,  says  Mr.  Hall, 
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<  Paitiv  ovrmg  to  alaxness  in  the  terms  of  admiaBioo,  mid  partly 
to  the  admixture  of  lay  and  divinity  students,  combined  with  the 
mode  in  which  theology  was  taught,  erroneous  principles  prevailed 
ouch;  and  the  majority  of  such  as  were  educated  tnere,  became 
nore  distinguished  for  their  learning  than  for  the  fervour  of  their 
piety,  or  the  purity  of  their  doctrine.  The  celebrated  Priestley 
fpeaks  of  the  state  of  the  academy,  while  he  resided  there^  with  great 
complacency :  nothing,  he  assures  us,  could  be  more  favourable  to 
the  progress  of  free  inquiry  ;  since  both  the  tutors  and  the  students 
were  akM>ut  equally  divided  between  the  orthodox  and  Arian  systems. 
The  arguments  by  which  every  possible  modification  of  error  is  at- 
tempted to  be  supported,  were  carefully  marshaJled  in  hostile  array 
against  the  principles  generally  embraced ;  while  the  Theological 
Professor  prided  himself  «n  the  steady  impartiality  with  which  ha 
lield  the  balance  betwixt  the  contendins  systems,  seldom  or  never 
interposing  his  own  opinion,  and  still  less  betraying  the  slightest 
emotion  of  antipathy  to  error  or  predilection  to  truth.  Thus, 
a  spirit  of  indifference  to  all  religious  principles  was  generated  in  the 
first  instance,  which  naturally  paved  the  way  for  the  prompt  reception 
of  doctrines  indulgent  to  the  corraption,  and  flattering  to  the  pride 
of  a  depraved  and  fallen  aature.* 

It  is  with  high  satisfactioa  that  we  find  Mr.  Hall  bearing 
his  powerful  protest  against  that  apurious  caiidour  and  liberal- 
ism which  betrays  the  cause  of  truth  by  weakenino^  its  awful 
sanctions,  divesting  error  of  its  crimiaality,  and  making  scep- 
ticism the  ultimate  stage  of  inquiry, — the  coDsummation, 
instead  of  the  initial  process,  of  speculative  wisdom.  It  can 
never  be  sufficiently  regietted,  that  so  devout  and  holy  a  man 
as  Dr.  Doddridge  should  have  adopted  a  mode  of  lecturing 
that  laid  the  foundation  for  this  latitudinarian  system,  the  con* 
sequences  of  which  are  but  too  unequivocally  shewn  in  the 
annals  of  religious  biography* 

«  To  affirm  that  Mr.  Toller  derived  no  injury,'  says  Mr.  Hall, 
*  from  being  exposed  at  so  tender  an  age  to  this  vortex  of  unsano- 
tified  speculation  and  debate,  would  be  affirming  too  much,  since  it 

S'  robably  gave  rise  to  a  certain  general  manner  of  stating  the  peculiar 
octrines  of  the  gospel  which  attached  chiefly  to  the  earlier  part  of 
his  ministry ;  though  it  is  eaually  certain  that  his  mind,  even  when 
be  led  the  academy,  was  so  uir  imbued  with  the  grand  peculiarities 
of  the  gospel,  that  he  never  allowed  himself  to  lose  sight  of  the 
doctrine  of^the  cross,  as  the  only  basis  of*  human  hope.' 

We  must  apologise  to  our  readers  for  s^in  breaking  in  upon 
the  thread  ot  the  narrative,  to  remark,  that  the  tendency  of 
his  pernicious  system  is  shewn  more  unequivocally,  perhaps, 
in  its  lasting  eflfects  on  the  mind  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Toller, 
ihan  in  the  case  of  individuals  who  renounce  the  truth.  '  It 
might  be  anticipltied,  that  those  persons  whose  faith  in  the 
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grand  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  bad  weathered  the  storms  of 
debate,  and  withstood  the  icy  influences  of  scepticism, — would 
have  acquired  a  decisioT^,  a  boldness,  an  explicitness  in  the 
declaration  of  those  doctrines,  bespeaking  the  confidence 
obtained  by  patient  examination ;  that,  at  least  with  regard 
to  those  points  on  which  they  had  attained  a  satisfactory  con- 
viction, there  would  be  no  faltering,  no  reserve  in  most  dis- 
tinctly asserting  their  truth,  and  most  earnestly  ur^ng  th^r 
importance.  But  facts  do  not  bear  out  this  expectation*  We 
speak  not  of  Mr.  Toller  only,  but  of  the  class  of  ministers  to 
which  at  this  period  of  his  life  he'  might  be  considered  as 
belonging,  when  we  venture  to  state,  as  the  result  of  ov 
observation,  that  the  opposite  of  this  fearless  decision  and 
explicitness  is  generally  found  to  characterize  preachers  edu- 
cated in  such  a  school,  who  yet  remain,  in  the  usual  accep- 
tation of  the  phrase,  substantially  orthodox.  Nor  it  it  difficult 
to  account  for  this.  When  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
character,  the  natural  affections  have  received  a  check  from 
long-continued  unkindness,  or  other  circumstances  unfavour- 
able to  their  development,  although  the  heart  shall  not  have 
grown  callous,  yet,  the  individual  will  carry  the  effects  about 
with  him  in  his  manners  through  life,  what  then  must  be 
the  consequence  of  having  the  ingenuous  emotions  of  youthful 
piety,  which  have  prompted  ihe  wish  to  become  a  minister 
and  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  checked  and  suspended,  as  they 
must  be,  by  his  hearing  every  subject  that  is  dear  and  hal- 
lowed, banded  about  in  academic  debate,  or  lectured  upon  wilh 
frigid  indifference  ?  If  his  convictions  be  not  shaken,  if  even 
his  sensibilities  be  not  blunted,  it  is  inevitable  that  very  dif- 
ferent associations  should  be  connected  with  the  topics  which 
once  called  up  only  the  feelings  of  awe  and  devotion.'  He 
has  been  accustomed  to  hear  them  controverted — ridiculed, 
and  has  learned  to  defend  them,  indeed,  but  at  the  expeuse 
of  knowing  that  they  require  to  be  defended.  His  feiVonr 
becomes  changed  into  caution ;  the  sceptic's  '  dread  Imu^' 
has  taught  him  at  least  to  conceal  feelings  which  met  with 
no  sympathy ;  and  he  ends  by  considering  the  piety  of  others 
as  obtrusive,  and  their  zeal  as  unreasonable.* 


*  We  need  not,  perhaps,  scruple  to  repeat  what  we  may  have 
advanced  on  a  former  occasion,  from  any  apprehension,  that  the 
memory  of  our  readers  would  lead  them  to  uetect  tJie  repetition ; 
but,  having  no  room  at  present  to  do  justice  to  the  topic  here  glanced 
at,  we  must  content  ourselves  witli  referring  to  the  articles  on  Frin* 
cipal  Hill's  Divinity  Lectures,  (E.  R.  Vol.  XVII.  pp.  195,  6.rd05,4.) 
and  Dwi^hts  Theology  (Vol.  XVI.  pp.  105,  109.)  in  further  iUitt* 
tration  of  the  subject. 
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In  Mr.  Toiler^  we  hare  a  noble  instwce  of  tbe  triumph  cyf 

genuine  piety  over  these  early  disadyaAtages.    Yet|  Ibev  share 

in  the  formation  of  his  charactev  is  very  pcfre#ptible.    The 

extreme  diffidence  and  modesty  which  '  prevented  his  relating 

'  T  to  his  nearest  friends  the  early  exercisesi  of  hti^  tfiind  on 

'  religious  subjects/  was  no  dotibt  Connected  With  the  niitive 

temperament  of  his  mind ;  but  the  hatbit  6(  reserve  on  these 

subjects  was,  we  saspect,  fixed  by  his  academic  education. 

It  is  anticipating  the  masterly  delineation  of  his  character,  but 

we  cannot  forbear  to  cite  the  remark  of  Mr.  Hall  on  this  pjscur 

liar  feature. 

*  He  possessed*  or  fancied  he  possessed^  little  talent  fbr  the  ordinary 
topics  of  religious  conversation ;  and  his  extreme  aversion  to  wt 
ostentation  of  spiritaality,  rendered  him  somewhat  reluctant  to  en^ 
sage  ID  those  recitals  of  Christian  experience  in  which  many  pro- 
fessors so  much  delight.  There  adhered  to  his  natural  disposition  a 
dclicac]^  and  reserve  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  hfm  to  disdose. 
except  in  the  most  confidential  intercourse,  the  secret  movements  and 
aspirations  of  his  heakt  towards  the  best  of  Beings.  He  possessed^ 
notwithstanding  this,  a  high  relish  for  the  pleasures  of  society.' 

# 

To  a  certain  extent,  we  should  be  far  from  imputing  this 
reluctance  to  any  defect :  the  recitals  in  which  many  proiessors 
delight*  a  man  of  real  delicacy  mi^t  Well  be  exoused  for  not 
engaging  in.  But  when  we  find  his  conscious  deficiency  in 
the  ulent  of  religious  conversation,  operating  to  deter  him 
from  ministerHil  visits  to>  his  people,  except  wnen  fient  for-^in 
justification  of  which  he  was  accustomed  to  plead  the  apostolic 
rule,  James  v.  14. — we  cannot  but  recognise  and  lament  in  this 
trait  of  his  character,  the  effect  of  habits  and  prejudices  ai> 
quired  during  his  academic  career. 

After  a  residence  at  Daventry  of  four  years,  Mn  Toller  was 
appointed  to  supply  a  destitute  congregation  at  Kettering, 
where  he  preached  for  the  first  time,  October  1,.1775.  His 
services  proved  so  acceptable  that,  after  repeated  visits,  he  was 
invited  to  become  their  stated  minister,  and  he  was  accordingly 
ordained  pastor.  May  28,  1778.  t 

*  Few  men,'  says  his  Biographer^  *  hate  fyeen  n^re  Ind^i^d  for 
the  liMrmaitioto  of  their  dMiraoter  to  the  ftrrvent  piety  of  their  aodienca. 
Such  was  the  sfeatie  of  his  mind  at  thn  period,  that,  had  he  been  t6v^ 
necsed  with  a  people  of  an  opposite  character,  his  subsequent  histdly 
would  have  exhibited,  hi  all  probabflity,  ieatores  v^  darimSar  firoca 
tfiose  which  eventually  belonged  to  it.  If,  b  a  lettgtneued  mltlfst^ridi 
cofsrse,  the  people  are  tsaiffly  formed  %y  tfaehr  pastor,  in  the  fiM  i^fp 
It  is  tte  reverse ;  it  is  the  people  who  form  theminiiter.  Mr.'  Toiler 
«ileB  expressed  tie  gratitude  fbr  that  mercifid  pitrvidence  Whtdi 
«iwted  him  at^Q.amly  a  period  with  a  people  ldi^|ted  to  InvigMEie 
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hu  pietjTy  and  confirm  his  aitachment  to  the  vittl,  fundamenfl  trdbi 
of  Christianity.  The  reciprocal  influence  of  a  mbister  md  a  doai 
gregatien  on  each  other  is  so  incessant  and  so  powerfult  thai  I  would 
earnestly  dissuade  an  inexperienced  youth  from  connecting  himMlf 
with  a  people  whose  doctrine  is  erroneous,  or  whose  piety  ia  ooobtMi 
lest  he  should  be  tempted  to  consult  his  ease  bv  choosing  to  yield  M 
a  current  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  resist.  To  root  up  error,  lai 
reclaim  a  people  from  inveterate  habits  of  vice  and  irreligioiii  is  na- 
questionably  a  splendid  achievement;  but  it  requires  m  EardUhoodsf 
character  and  decision  of  principle  not  often  found  ia  young  pc^ 
sons.' 

It  was  about  the  year  1795,  that  Mr.  Hall^B  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Toller  commenced.  He  had  thea  been  settled  at 
Kettering  about  seventeen  years ;  and  though  not  much  known 
out  of  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  for  he  travelled  little,  and 
seldom  mingled  in  the  scenes  of  public  business,  he  fonned  at 
this  time  the  centre  of  union  to  a  laree  circle,  and  was  aar- 
rounded  h^  friends  who  vied  with  each  other  in  payii^  him 
demonstrations  of  respect.  The  extraordinary  attachment  of 
his  people  to  their  minister  roust  be  ascribed,  says  Mr.  Hail, 
'  partly  to  the  impression  produced  by  his  public  services,  and 
^  partly  to  the  gentleness  and  amenity  of  his  private  mamiers.* 

*  It  may  be  possible  to  find  other  preachers  equally  imprenive,  and 
other  men  equally  amiable ;  but  such  a  combination  of  the  qualitiei 
calculated  to  give  the  ascendant  to  a  public  speaker,  with  those  which 
inspire  the  tenderness  of  private  friendship,  is  of  rare  occurrence.* 

Mr.  Toller  and  his  Biographer  happened  to  be  engaged  to 
preach,  about  the  period  referred  to,  a  double  lecture  at  Thran- 
«ton,  near  Kettering ;  and  it  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Mr. 
Hall  was  first  impressed  with  bis  extraordinary  talents  as  a 
pulpit  orator. 

*  Never,'  sajrs  Mr.  H.,  *  shall  I  forget  the  pleasure  and  surprise 
with  which  I  listened  to  an  expository  discourse  from  i  Pet.  iL  1— S. 
The  richness,  the  unction,  the  simple  majesty  which  pervaded  his 
address,  produced  a  sensation  which  I  never  felt  before :  it  gave  me 
a  new  view  of  the  Christian  ministry.  But  the  effect,  powerful  as  it 
was,  was  not  to  be  compared  with  that  which  I  experienced  a  few 
days  afler,  on  hearing  him  at  the  half-yearly  association  at  Bedford. 
The  text  which  he  selected  was  peculiarly  solemn  and  impressive: 
his  discourse  was  founded  on  2  Peter  i.  12 — 16.  *'  Yea,  I  think  it 
meet,  as  long  as  I  am  in  this  tabernacle,  to  stir  you  up  bv  putting  yoa 
in  remembrance  :  knowing  that  shortly  I  must  put  off  this  my  taber; 
nade,  even  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  shewed  me,"  &c.  The 
effect  of  this  discourse  on  the  audience,  was  such  as  I  have  never  wit- 
nessed before  or  since.  It  was  undoubtedly  very  much  aided  by  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  speaker,  who  was  judged  to,be  fiur  ad« 
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•need  !a  •  decliiie»  and  who  feemed  to  ipeak  under  •  strong  impres- 

*  D  of  iu  being  the  last  time  he  thoald  addren  his  brethren  on  such 
occasion.    The  aspect  of  the  preacher,  pale,  emaciated,  standinjg 

^jiarently  on  the  Terge  of  eternity,  the  simplicity  and  majesty  of  his 
■Bittments,  the  sepulchral  solemnity  of  a  voice  which  seemed  to  issue 
kyan  the  shades,  combined  with  the  intrinsic  dignity  of  the  subject, 
wrlectly  auelled  the  audience  with  tenderness  and  terror,  and  pro- 
Ineed  such  a  scene  of  audible  weeping  as  was  perhaps  never  sur- 
pSHsed.  All  other  emotions  were  abeorbed  in  devotional  feeling :  it 
Memed  to  us  as  though  we  were  permitted  for  a  short  space  to  look 
nto  eternity,  and  every  sublunary  object  vanished  before  **  the  powers 
if  the  world  to  come.**  Yet,  there  was  no  considerable  exertion,  no 
piriiemence  displayed  by  the  speaker,  no  splendid  imagery,  no  magni- 
kent  description  :  it  was  the  simple  domination  of  truth,  of  truth 
Indeed  of  innnite  moment,  borne  in  upon  the  heart  by  a  mind  in- 
taosely  alive  to  its  reality  and  grandeur.  Criticism  was  disarmed ; 
the  hearer  felt  himself  elevated  to  a  region  which  it  could  not  pene- 
trate ;  all  was  poweriess  submission  to  the  master^irit  of  die  scene. 
It  will  always  be  considered  by  those  who  witnessed  it,  as  affording  as 
Ugh  a  specimen  as  can  be  easuy  conceived,  of  the  power  of  a  preacner 
oter  his  audience,  the  habitual,  or  even  frequent  recurrence  of  which 
would  create  an  epoch  in  the  religious  history  of  the  world* 

It  will  immediately  occur  to  our  readers,  however,  that  if  the 
bsJ>itua)  ascendancy  of  an  individual  preacher  over  hia  audi- 
ence, not,  indeed,  uniformly  to  the  full  extent  here  described, 
of  quelline  them  with  tenderness,  but,  according  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  subject,  commanding  their  most  powerful  emo- 
tions,— holding  Uiem  spell-bound,  while,  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker,  there  nas  appeared  no  conscious  effort,  and  then  in- 
sensibly drawing  fortn  the  feeling^s,  and  concentrating  the  in- 
terest more  and  more,  as  the  subject  has  seemed  toT)reak  io 
npon  the  mind  ibr  the  first  time  m  its  appropriate  light — till 
attention  has  been  wrought  up  to  that  Ditcn  at  which  the  ces- 
sation of  the  preacher's  voice  has  seemecl  to  leave  a  void  and  a 
blank; — if  a  phenomenon  of  this  kind  could  of  itself  create  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  religious  world,  the  present  age 
would  have  been  sumcieutly  marked  by  the  still  more  powerful 
oratory  of  Mr.  Toller's  Biographer. 

The   meeting   at  Bedford  before  which    this  sermon  was 

E reached,  was  neld  in  April,  1795.  Mr.  Toller,  whose  health 
ad  long  been  impaired,  was  induced  at  this  time  to,  pay  a 
▼isit  to  his  friends  at  Cambridge,  in  the  hope  of  receivmg 
benefit  from  the  change  of  scene ;  and  so  salutary  was  die 
effect  upon  his  spirits,  of  the  attentions  he  received  from  all 
ijiiarters,  that  his  health  improved,  and  from  that  time  the 
symptoms  of  disease  gradually  subsided.    '  His  celebrity  as  a 

*  preacher  now  became  diffused  through  a  much  wider  circle 
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*  than  befiore,  and  he  bena  uniyersally  to  be  esteemed  eaerf 
^  the  meet  distincrvithed  ministers  of  the  age/  In  the  yoi 
1799,  he  received  an  inritation  to  supply  the  coagregatioi 
assembling  in  Carter  lane,  London,  one  part  of  the  Simdiji 
with  a  salary  considerably  beyond  what  he  then  enjoyed.  Tt 
this  application  he  gave  a  decided  negative.  In  the  beginnuf 
of  the  tollowing  year,  the  congregation  at  Clapham  gave  him  i 
similar  invitation,  which  he  also  declined.  The  two  coDgre* 
gations  then  united  their  invitations,  offering  a  large  Mlsiy  aa 
condition  of  his  undertaking  a  single  service  at  each  place: 
this  joint  application  he  also  refused.  At  the  same  time  hi 
assured  the  people  of  Kettering,  who  naturally  became  alarmed 
at  these  repeated  attempts  to  remove  their  minister,  '  that,  if 

*  he  found  his  services  still  acceptable,  no  pecuniary  advas* 
'  tages  should  ever  tempt  him  to  relinquish  his  charge/  In 
this  final  determination,  the  sterling  integrity  of  Mr.  Toiler,  is 
well  as  the  sincerity  and  steadiness  of  his  attachments,  wu 
honourably  conspicuous ;  and  he  set  a  noble  example  of  dis- 
interestedness to  his  brethren.  On  this  occasion,  tne  church 
itself  over  which  he  presided,  took  no  distinct  part,  which  Mr. 
Hall  considers  as  imputable  to  its  not  occupying  that  rank  ia 
the  auditory  to  which  it  was  entitled.  The  remarks  which  this 
circumstance  calls  forth,  are  extremely  important;  we  have 
perused  them  with  the  highest  satisfaction.  '  Congreeations,' 
says  Mr.  Hall,  *  are  the  creatures  of  circumstances,  churches 
'  the  institution  of  God.'  By  losing  sight  of  this  scriptural 
distinction,  the  door  is  opened  to  all  sorts  of  anomalous  pnh 
ceedings.  We  have  more  than  once  borne  our  testimony  agaimt 
the  modem  practice  which  is  here  so  pointedly  reprobated,  of 
'  committing  the  management  of  the  most  weighty  matters  to 

*  a  body  of  subscribers,  in  preference  to  the  members*  of  tke 
church.  All  the  specious  arguments  which  can  be  urged  in 
support  or  extenuation  of  this  practice,  presuppose  a  state 
of  things  which  our  pious  forefathers  never  contemplated,  and 
which  IS  at  once  unnatural  and  culpable.  If  the  church  ii 
really  so  insignificant  in  numbers  and  in  weight,  compared 
with  the  body  of  the  congregation,  as  to  be  incapable  of  ex- 
ercising its  most  undoubted  functions,  some  very  great  fault 
must  be  chargeable  either  on  its  constitution,  on  the  spirit  of 
its  members,  or  on  the  manner  in  which  the  pastor  discnaiges 
his  ministerial  duty.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  minister's 
patiently  enduring  the  continuance  of  such  a  state  of  things. 
The  prevalence  which  it  denotes  in  the  conCTegation.  oTa 
vague,  lax.  and  indeterminate  profession  of  religion,  together 
with  the  implied  neglect  of  one  of  the  most  express  injunc- 
tions of  the  Saviour,  must  be  a  source  of  |)i'rpetunl  uneai^i- 
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aa  fendering  ftimost  eqwvooal  the  miGomn  «f  Iiib  lafaouwi 
Kor  is  a  church  thus  circumstanced  likely  to  siflford,  in  the 
growing  humilrty^  fervour,  and  spirituality  of  its  members^  a 
compensation  to  his  feelings.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  lK>pe  of 
increase  is  abandoned,  the  desire  to  conciliate  those  who  ar^ 
without,  naturally  becomes  weaker,  and  a  narrow,  exclusive 
•pirit  will  be.  engendered  by  the  monopoly  of  spiritual  pri- 
vileges, which  wul  infallibly  betray  itaelf  in  a  forbidding  or 
vnumiable  demeanour.  Such  persons  stand  in  the  disadvanta- 
geous predicament  of  being  separated,  not  merely  from  the 
world — for  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  opposed 
kingdoms  is,  under  such  circumstances,  scarcely  distinguish- 
able— but  from  the  great  bulk  of  that  portion  of  religious  so- 
ciety with  which  they  are  in  immediate  contact.  And  although, 
if  there  be  nothing  in  their  practice  or  regulations  to  repel  the 
truly  pious,  the  sin  lies  at  tne  door  of  those  who  decline  their 
communion,  they  are  themselves  in  no  small  measure  the  suf^ 
ferems.  For  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  maintain  a  due  aense  of 
tlie  value  of  the  pririleges  they  peculiarly  enjoy,  send  of  tbe 
ifdportance  df  the  duties  by  a  regard  to  which  they  are  tbua 
distinguished  from  the  mass  of  their  fellow-worshippers,  with*^ 
out  its  being  mixed  with  the  self-complacency  and  jealousy 
which  prompt  the  feeling  of  **  Stand  back,  I  am  holier  than 
tbon."  If  tne  members  of  the  church  be  almost  entirely  foiuMl 
-among  the  poorer  persons,  the  evil  is  likely  to  be  aggravated. 
Yet,  the  Church  has  not  forfeited  its  rights ;  nor  it  the  remedy 
which  expediency  would  supply,  by  rendering  them  nugatory^ 
either  safe  or  legitimate. 

*  Many  of  those  who  compose  the  auditory,  in  distinction  from  tb^ 
church,  may  possess  genuine  piety ;  but,'  adds  Mr.  Hall,  *  while  they 
persist  in  declining  to  make  a  public  profession  of  Christ,  it  ttscaroelr 
INMsible  for  them  to  give  proof  of  It :  the  greater  part,  it  is  no  breach 
of  candour  to  suppose,  are  men  of  the  wand ;  tana  sardyt  -  it  requtrea 
Httlepenefration  to  perceive  the  danger  which  religion  must  sustain 
-by  tmosftrring  the  ananagement  of  its  oonacros  from  peasons  de- 
cidedly reNgioos,  to  those  whose  preteosions  to  interfere  are  (bunded 
eelely  on  pecuniary  considerations*  The  presumptuous  intermeddling 
of  worldly,  unsanctified  spirits  with  ecclesiastical  cooceros,  has  been 
the  sourue  of  almost  every  error  in  doctrine,  and  enormity  in  prac- 
tice, that  has  deformed  the  profession  of  Christianity  from  the.  time  of 
Constantine  to  the  present  day ;  nor  is  Dissent  of  much  iinportancie 
except  as  fkr  as  it  aflbrds  an  antidote  to  this  evil.  The  system  which 
confounds  the  distinction  between  the  church  and  the  congregecien, 
lies  long  since  been  carried  to  perfection  in  the  Preebyterian  donoasi. 
'Bition ;  end  weall  knew  what  preceded  and<wfaat  .has  followed' that 
4— iwetien'^  ■■  Ijie dbcay  of  fpwty,  tWdaaftnielMNitQf  <dieGipyn%  « 
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melancboljr  deportore^  h  m  wofdy  htA  m  pihniph 
from  genaiiie  ChiJBtiaBity.' 

Daring  the  greater  portion  of  his  life,  Mr.  Toller  was  occa- 
sionally liable  to  ereat  depression  of  spirits ;  but,  about  sefcn 
years  before  his  death,  his  nervous  system  received  a  coucvb- 
sion  from  a  sudden  interruption  of  the  profuse  perspiiatios 
which  had  constantly  attended  his  public  exercises,  that 
qualified  him  for  some  time  for  the  discharge  of  his  minis 
ninctions.  His  mind,  during  this  season,  was  harassed  wiA 
the  most  distressing^ apprehensions;  and  he  subsequently  de* 
scribed  it  to  his  Biographer,  as  a  year  of  almost  incessant 
weeping  and  prayer.  From  that  time,  we  are  informed,  hit 
discourses  were  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Gospel,  his  doctrinal  views  were  more  clear  and  pre- 
cise, and  his  whole  conversation  and  deportment  announced  a 
rapid  advance  in  spirituality. 

*  That  generality  in  his  ttaiements  of  revealed  indh  tokidk  «nw  lb 
consequence  of  his  education  at  Daventry^  and  nhich  aimpst  Mi- 
riaUy  characterized  the  pupils  of  that  semmarVf  totally  dissppearad; 
and  he  attained  **  to  all  the  riches  of  the  fullaaaunince  of  the  nqft* 
tery  of  God  the  Father  and  of  Christ.*'  * 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  exhibited  symptoms  of  a 
tendency  to  apoplexy,  and  in  the  year  1819,  he  was  seized  wA 
a  fit  as  he  was  going  to  his  study,  from  which,  howeTer,  he  re- 
covered in  a  few  hours.  After  this,  he  had  frequent  seizurei  of 
a  similar  kind,  which  left  evident  traces  on  his  bodily  franw^ 
but  had  no  other  effect  on  his  mind,  than  to  confirm  his  hope 
of  immediate  dismission  *  when  his  work  was  done.*  It  was, 
however,  found  necessary,  near  the  close  of  1820,  to  provide 
him  with  an  assistant,  and  the  conm-eeation  made  choice  of  their 
pastor's  eldest  son.  On  Sunday,  Feb.  25, 1821, Mr.  Toiler*  having 
for  some  weeks  been  ^ning  strength,  preached  in  the  moraiag 
with  his  usual  animation,  and,  after  a  night  of  sound  raMsa^ 
arose  apparently  as  well  as  usual.  About  noon,  on  the  M on^ 
day,  he  was  found,  a  few  minutes  after  leaving  the  narionr«  ii 
a  fit  of  apoplexy.  Medical  aid  viras  called  in,  out  life  was  tt- 
tinct. 

The  character  which  Mr.  Hall  has  portrayed  of  this  niost 
amiable  man,  is  marked  by  exquisite  discrimination,  and  is  re- 
plete with  instruction.  Seldom  has  a  more  striking  contrast 
presented  itself  in  two  individuals  placed  in  so  dose  contact» 
and  essentially  agreeing  on  all  the  important  points  of  Christian 
doctrine,  than  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Toller  and  Mr.  FnUen  Of 
this  Mr.  Hall  has  finely  availed  himself,  to  illustrate  the  d» 
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^  tincfive  exceDencies  of  each.    Both  possesied  great  originality  ^ 
Mr.  Toller  '  not  so  much  in  the  stamina  of  his  thoughts,  as  m 
n  *  the  cast  of  his  imaffination :'  that  of  Mr.  Fuller  appeared 
^  chiefly  in  his  doctrinal  statements. 

■li  *  Mr.  Fuller  conTinced  by  his  argumentit  Mr.  Toller  subdued  bj  hnr 
pi  pathos:  the  former  made  his  hearers  feel  the  rrsspof  his  intellect;  the 
\i  Hitter  the  contagion  of  his  sensibility*  Mr.  Fuller's  discounes  identified 
a  themselves,  after  they  were  heard,  with  trains  of  thought ;  Mr.  Tol^ 
g  ler*s  with  trains  of  emotion.  ..••••  Mr.  Fuller  was  chiefrr  distiogoislied 
g  hf  the  qualities  which  command  Tcneration  |  Mr.  Toller  by  thgse 
^  vaich  excite  love.' 

s  Candour,  '  in  all  the  modes  of  its  operatioil,*  was  a  coir^ 
i  tpicuous  feature  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Toller ;  a  candour 
I  connected  with  genuine  humility  and  benevolence.  And  here 
I  his  Bio^pher  takes  occasion,  while  doing  justice  to  this  rare 
quality  in  nis  friend,  to  introduce  one  of  those  admirable  re- 
marks which  imbody  the  profoundest  wisdom  in  language  so 
simple,  that  we  are  led  to  wonder  that  we  neyer  saw  the  sub- 
ject before  in  so  clear  and  just  a  light.. 

'  Whether  his  benevolent  soHcitude  to  comprehend  within  the  pals 
of  salvation  as  many  as  possible,  may  not  sometimes  have  led  nim 
to  extenuate  the  danger  of  speculative  error  too  much,  may  be  fiurly 
questioned.  Since  the  charitv  which  the  Scriptures  inculcate,  con* 
sisu  in  a  real  solicitude  for  tne  welfare  of  others,  not  in  tkuUting  xoett 
of  their  Uate^  he  cannot  be  justly  accused  of  a  violation  of  ki  dic- 
tates, who  contends  that  those  doctrines  are  essential  to  salvation,  oil 
which  his  own  hopes  of  it  are  exclusively  founded.' 

But  we  must  not  indul^  ourselves  in  any  further  extracts 
from  this  delightful  memoir,  and  we  are  but  littb  disposed  to 
turn  from  it  to  the  business  of  criticism.  Mr.  HsU  nas,  in- 
deed, characterised  these  discourses  better  than  we  could  do : 
and  it  is  proper  to  state,  that  those  which  are  here  selected 
from  the  Author*s  short-hand  manuscripts,  are  given  as  me* 
morials,  rather  than  as  specimens  of  his  preaching,  and  iq>- 
pear  under  aH  the  disaavantagea  of  unrevised  posthumoup 
compositions.  They  are  in  number  fourteen,  on  subjects  pe- 
culiarly interesting.  A  very  striking  anecdote  is  connected 
ipvith  the  third  sennon,  on  '  the  peculiar  blessedness  of  Chris- 
'  tian  connexicms,*  founded  on  I  Pet.  tii.  7.  If  we  are  rightly 
informed,  it  was  preached  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  mar- 
liage  of  a  member  of  his  congregation ;  and  we  believe  that 
.the  fact  was  learned  from  Mr. Tofier's  own  lips,  that  it  was  the 
flseans  of  c<mversion  to  an  aged  couple,  strangers  in  the  town* 
who  had  hem  lad  by  accident  to  Mr.  Toiler^*  place  of  worship. 
It  appeared  Aat  the  hearts  of  both  were  very  deeply  im- 
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pressed ;  so  much  so»  that  after  they  had  retired  to  nest  k 
prevented  their  sleeping;  yet,  the  one  was  quite  unconsoiotia  of 
what  was  passing  in  the  other's  mind,  till  at  length  a  mutual 
discovery  took  place  of  the  state  of  feeling  which  had  held 
them  awake ;  on  which  they,  as  by  a  common  impulseu  aroie, 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  united  in  heartfelt  suppli- 
cation to  Him  who  heareth  prayer.  We  cannot  take  a  better 
specimen  of  the  Discourses,  than  is  fumifihed  by  a  very  stHk- 
ing  passage  in  this  sermon. 

'  S*  Providence  has  so  ordered  it,  that  Christians  shtmtd  Ae,  moi  odEr 
felltyte-heirs,  but  fellow  helpers  to  eternal  life. — When  you  see  a  psor 
nmn  go  along  the  streets  weli-clothed«  if  you  have  a  benevolent 
mind,  such  a  -sight  naturally  affords  you  pleasure ;  but  what  a  rich 
addition  to  that  pleasure  would  it  bet  if  uod  had  given  you  the  abi* 
lity  and  the  heart  to  clothe  him  I    If  your  children  are  comfortably 

Provided  for^  and  are  doing  well  in  the  world,  it  is  not  only  a  gnAi- 
cation  to  you  that  they  are  so,  but  a  rich  addition  to  tliat  gratiA- 
cation,  that,  b^  his  blessing  on  your  industry,  God  has  enablfld  ym 
So  to  provide  for  them.    So,  it  is  not  only  an  instance  of  rich  fWb 
that  there  should  l»e  such  a  blessing  as  eternal  life,  and  that  Chmtjasa 
should  be  heirs  to  it,  and  going  together  to  the  possesfion  of  its  but 
also  that  God  has  so  ordered  it,  that  one  shidl  be  the  means  of  kelp- 
ing  another  to  it ; — th^t  an  affectionate  wife,  by  her  prayers  and  her 
becomiqg  conversatipn  and  example,  shall  be  the  m^ns  of  tomiag 
the  face  of  her  husbandi  heavenwards ;  tiiat  a  pious  parent*  bj  his  as> 
siduity,  bis  prayers,  and  his  instructions,  shall  be  instrnmentirily  the 
spiritual  leader  and  guide  of  his  child  to  the  blessedness  of  cttnsi 
life ;  that  a  faithful,  laborious  minister  shall  not  only  go  to  h^awsi 
himself,  but  shall  be  the  instrument  and  means  of  drawing  with  Vm 
scores  and  hundreds  of  his  poor,  ignorant,  sinful,  dying  .^Uow-cres- 
tares.    And  I  cannot  but  think  God  has  graciously  so  ordered  it,  be* 
cause  it  is  80  eminently  endearing  and  delightful  to  reflect,  not  only 
that  others  are  going  to  heaven  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  those  w 
are  dearest  to  us ;  but  that  he  has  honoured  us  as  iBustmaieals  ia 
conducting  them  thither.  Thus  God  has  not  determmed  that  Ishodi 
have  but  one  heaven :  I  am  to  have  two  heavens— tea  -heeseaa    a 
hundred  heavens— not  only  in  being  there  myielf^  not  only  jn  eaaiag . 
those  dearest  to  me  there,  but  even  in  having  been  the  iitieea  sf 
conducting  Uiem  thither.    What  must  be  the  sensations  of  aa  iar 
dividual,  who,  on  actually  enterinff  heaven,  sh|dl  behold  a  wifeeca 
husband,  a  child  or  children,  and  a  number  of  Christian  contettfc 
dressed  in  all  the  erandeur  of  eternity,  and  triumphing  in  all  1^ 
blessedness  of  the  Sly  1    Indeed,  what  the  aensations  must  be,  mHvDf 
from  the  reflection  toat  God  honoured  my  poor  prqrers,  iastmcdoas, 
and  labours,  in  making  them  the  humble  instruments  of  all  dah^  h 
not  to  be  conceived.    The  Scripture  gives  us  some  grand  hints 
the  subject,  and  that  is  all.  <«  They  that  be  wise  [or  fcadkr^]  shall  i 
as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament;  and  they  that  tam.aaaqf.ti 
t^hteousness,  as  the  stars  fcr  ever  and  ever.**    <«.Whal  mmutiffit 
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<Mr  joTi  or  crown  of  rejoicing  ?  Are  not  even  ye,  in  the  presence  of 
our  Lofd  Jefut  Chrift  at  his  coming  ?  For  ye  are  our  glory  and  joy.** 
**  Bredircn,if  anyofyoudoerr  from  the  truth,  and  one  convert  him* 
let  him  know,  that  he  who  cooverteth  the  sinner  from  the  error  of 
liis  way,  shall  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  shall  hide  a  multitude  o£ 
ains."  This  is  enough  for  us.  And  let  us  only  imagine,  as  well  as 
we  can,  what  their  sensations  must  be  on  meeting  in  heaven  1' 

pp»  65— 68« 

The  concluding  paragraph  was  admirably  adapted  to  have 
that  effect  in  rousing  the  conscience,  which,  in  the  instance 
above  related,  it  appears  to  have  had. 

'  0.  How  terrible  is  the  sentiment  of  the  text  reversed ! — Heirs 
together  of  the  wages  of  sin  and  death !  Friends,  professing  to 
love  one  another,  united  in  ties  of  nature  and  duty,  out  united  to 
earn  the  wsges  of  unrighteousness !  Fellow-travellers  to  destruction  I 
Fellow-helpers  to  the  regions  of  everlasting  death !  Mutually  che- 
rishing worldly  dispositions,  instillins  corrupting  and  carnal  princi* 
pies,  and  training  up  others  for  the  devil,  thus  making  provision  for 
mutual  misery  1  Tney  also  must  meet  in  another  state :  but  who  can 
bear  to  think  what  a  meeting  it  must  be  1  If  parents  and  fan^ilies, 
husbands  and  wives,  townsmen  and  neighbours,  people  who  have  met 
together  to  hear  the  Gospel,  meet  in  hell,  and  have  been  the  means 
of  leading  each  other  thither — what  looks!  what  upbraidings!  what 
■  We  turn  with  horror  from  the  scene !    God  rorbid  that  any  of 

US  should  ever  realize  it  1  Amen.* 

We  have  no  room  for  further  extracts,  but  must  notice  as 
peculiarly  striking  and  valuable,  the  two  discourses  *  on  the 
'  influence  of  what  we  call  trifles  on  our  future  state/  That  is 
u  very  excellent  one,  entitled,  '  Habitual  Remembrance  of 
'  Chnst  urged.'  The  first  two  contain  many  highly  impressive 
passages;  but  the  definition  of  Onmipotence  ^pp.  3 — 6.)  justi- 
net,  we  think,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Toller's  Biographer,  that 
his  talent,  lay  in  force  and  beauty  of  illustration,  rather  than 
ia  comprehension  or  depth  of  thought.  The  last  sermon  is 
tbat  to  which  Mr.  Hall  refers  as  producing  so  overwhelming 
an  impression  on  the  audience.  It  will  be  read  under  every 
disadvantage ;  and  it  is  perhaps  saying  all^  that  can  be  said 
for  a  sermon  to  which  we  are  led  to  bring  expectations  wrought 
up  to  an  unreasonable  pitch,  that  it  has  enabled  us  to  conceive 
of  the  effect  attributed  to  it  on  delivery.  A  noble  simplicity 
and  a  careless  grandeur  are  described  to  have  been  the  distin- 
guishing features  of  his  eloquence.  This  simplicity  is  stamped 
on  all  his  compositions ;  but  the  charm  of  his  manner,  by  wmch 
'  the  n&ind  was  captivated  and  subdued  it  scarce  knew  how,' 
cannot  be  transferred  to    the   written  memorial.    It  is  like 
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touching  a  fine  iostrumettt,  from  which  w^e  outy  draw  (od0 
that  oonviuca  us  of  its  pow«r,  but  tlie  nkutaD-lMaid  » 
wanting. 


Art.  V.  1.  Recottectiont  of  the  Penimuttt.  By  the  Author  d 
Sketches  of  India.  8vo.  pp.  96^.  Price  88.  London.  IMS. 

2.  The  Personal  Narrative  of  a  private  Soldier,  toko  served  im  tk 
Forty  Second  NiManders,/br  Twelve  Years  during  the  Uie  Wer. 
12ino.  pp.  264.  Price  68.  Loodoo.  1821. 

^T^HESE  two  publications  will  mutually  illustrate  «ftch  other. 
-'-  The  one  is  written  by  an  oflficer,  the  other  by  a  prirate; 
tbey  describe  the  same  scenes^  and  give  us  diflerent  TersioM 
of  the  same  glorious  story — war  with  all  its  maddening  excite* 
went,^— war  with  all  its  horrors.  We  have  already  adverted 
to  the  former  work  in  reviewing  Dr.  Soutbey's  Hiatory  of  tbc 
Peninsular  War,  and  it  was  not  our  intention  to  defer  ao  loag 
a  more  particular  notice  of  its  contents.  Its  Author  anitei 
ibe  somewhat  discordant  diaracters  of  a  military  enthuaiaiC 
4md  a  sentimentalist.  He  talks  of  Xenopbon  and  Polybjui^ 
but  moralises  like  Mackenzie  and  Sterne.  He  has  an  eye  for 
the  picturesque ;  and  a  march  through  Spain  afforded  ample 
opportunities  of  gratifying  his  taste,  in  the  costunae,  the 
scenery,  and  the  military  spectacle,  while  his  feelmga  oeea 
to  have  partaken  of  the  intoxication  of  romance.  We  oouM 
have  fancied  that  we  were  at  times  reading  the  imagiaatife 
descriptions  of  Geoffrey  Crayon,  rather  than  the  account  of 
a  sanguinary  campaign ;  so  much  does  '  the  man  of  fediag^ 
predominate  in  these  pages,  over  the  '  scientific  aoMier/ 
They  are  the  **  recollections,"  evidently,  of  one  who  waa  a  ▼err 
young  officer  at  the  time,  and  they  strikingly  contraat  wn 
the  matter  of  fact  narrative  of  the  old  soldier.  A  aenteaoe 
which  the  Writer  found  scratched  in  charcoal  on  the  wall  of 
a  chapel  at  Albuera,  comes  pretty  near  the  truth :  '  hm  Gutm 
*  en  Emagne  e$t  la  Fortune  aes  Generaux,  F  Ennui  dm  Ofieien^ 
«  et  U  Tombeau  des  Soldats: 

It  is  but  just  to  give  the  \Vriter's  own  account  of  the  object 
he  has  had  m  view  m  drawing  up  these  Recollections. 

^  *'  I  have  more  than  once  distinctly  stated,  that  it  is  not  my  iatco- 
tion  to  offer  a  professional  view  of  the  progress  and  conduct  of  the 
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war,  or  to  enter  at  all  upon  a  regular  detail  of  movemenls  and  , 
tioDS.  My  humble  wisn  is,  to  draw  a  picture  of  camprngunf^^ 
and  if  I  succeed  in  recalling  one  scene  of  interest  to  the  mind  of  mj 
veteran  who  served  in  the  Peninsula,  or  if  I  kindle  one  spark  of 
enthusiasm  ia  the  bosom  of  a  youthful  soldier,  however  feeUy  I  wmf 
have  written,  I  feel  that  I  shall  not  have  writtea'iaivain.'  p.  lf( 
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Vow  according  to  our  young  hero's  testimony,  nothings  ift 
Bftore  inspiriting,  exciting,  and  even  amusing  than  a  campaign*. 
To  follow  up  a  retreating  army/  for  instance,  *  is  at  all  times 
amusing  5  but  when  you  do  so^br  thejint  timet  your  curiosity 
and  pleasure  are  almost  puerile.'  (p.  127.)  *  Our  business 
among  the  rocks/  he  says  on  another  occasion,  '  was  a  scene 
of  laughter  and  diversion,  rather  than  of  bloodsh^  and 
peril;  for  though  some  of  the  enemies'  grenadiers  dis- 
charged their  muskets  at  us  before  they  broke  them,  still, 
our  loss  was  very  trifling,  and  the  danger  too  inconsiderable 
to  be  thought  or  spoken  of.*  (p.  173.)  '  The  soldier^s  wants 
are  all  provided  for  :  he  is  fea  and  clothed  ;  he  sleeps,  too, 
in  comparative  tranquillity ;  for,  wrapt  in  his  watch-cloak, 
he  reposes  in  a  camp,  surrounded  by  arms  and  comrades, 
and  ever  prepared  for  resistance,  which  may  indeed  bring 
with  it  death,  but  a  death  always  honourable,  seldom  unre- 
Tenged/  (p.  119.) 

^  Nether  is  the  sick  bed  of  a  soldier  lonely  or  deserted.  It  is 
rae,  the  anxious  care  and  tender  offices  of  a  mother,  and  the 
■pctionate  solicitude  of  a  sister,  are  wanting.  Those  cpmfortSp 
liicb  at  hpne  are  sure  to  be  provided  for  the  chamber  of  an'  invalidy 
re  wanting.  Yet,  here,  some  warm-hearted  friend  will  smooth  the 
Bow  for  your  feverish  head,  will  speak  to  you  in  the  manly  yet 
leKng  langusffe  of  encouragement ;  will  procure,  and  often  prepare 
IT  you  some  delicacy;  and,  in  the  dark  and  silent  hour  of  evening, 
in  sit  quieily  by  your  side,  consoling  you  by  affectionate  pressures 
f  die  hand,  for  pain  and  sufiering,  and  watching  anxiously  that 
OthiBg  may  interrupt  or  scare  your  needful  slumbers.  Tes,— 
ich  a  picture  is  not  romantic ;  in  civil  life,  men  have .  homei« 
■reats,  wives,  children,  brothers,  sisters ;  but  in  the  profession  of 
ms  they  become  dependent  upon  friends.  No  where  is  friendship 
lore  true»  more  warm,  more  exalted,  than  in  the  army ;  absence 
ma  the  mother-country,  privation,  peril,  the  pursuit  and  attain- 
lent  of  honour,  are  so  many  ties  which  bind  sotu  to  soul,  in  bondM 
flight  tad  indesthictible.'  pp.  74/,  S. 

*  I  well  remember,*  says  the  Writer,  in  another  places 
hour  we  ail  gathered  round   our    fires  to  listen,    to  con- 

i'eoture,  and  to  talk  about  this  glorious  but  bloodjr  eyent.* 
is  was  the  Battle  of  Talavera,  in  which  the  division  to 
Moh  our  Author  was  attached,  was  not  engaged;  and  they 
nttorally  regretted,*  he  says,  '  that  they  had  borne  no  share 
in  the  honours  or  such  a  day,  and  talked  long,  and  with  aa 
undefiio^d  pleasure,  about  the  carnage/ 

'  Tesb  strange  as  it  may  appear,  soldiers,  and  not  they  alone,  talk 
!*  Ae  daughter  of  battle-fields  with  a  sensation  which,  though  it 
■peads  the  livelfi  thnA  of  tlie  gay  and  careless  heart,  partakes 
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nevertheless  of  pleasure.  Nay,  I  will  go  (brthers  ia  Ae  wf 
exposure  of  the  person  to  the  peril  of  Tiolent  and  sudden  dead^ 
cureless  wounds*  and  ghastly  laceration,  exciteosent  stron^t  U^ 
and  pleasurable,  fills  and  animates  the  bosom ;  hope»  pHde,  pi* 
triotism,  and  awe>  make  up  this  mighty  feeling,  and  lift  a  num*  far 
such  moments,  almost  above  the  dignity  of  his  natare.* 

Almost  lifl  him  into  tlie  fiend.  *  Such  momenta,*  it  b 
added.  '  are  more  than  equal  to  years  of  common  life.*  Wbt 
Bcenes  of  common  life  can  those  be  tit  for,  then,  who  \a^ 
been  inured  to  such  frenzied  excitation?  But  the  bivooK 
affords  the  Writer  ati  occasion  for  indulging  all  his  powoi  of 
description. 

*  It  is  a  pleasing  sight  to  see  a  column  arrive  at  its  haltag 
ground.    The  camp  is  generally  marked  out,  if  circumatancei  aBw 
of  it,  on  the  edge  of  some  wood,  and  near  a  river  or  stream.    7k 
troops  are  halted  in  open  columns,  arms  piled,  picquets  and  gaaiA 
paraded  and  posted,  and  in  two  minutes,  all  appear  at  home.    Soat 
fetch  laree  stones  to  form  fire  places  ;  others  hurry  eff  with  caouoi 
and  kettles  for  water,  while  the  wood  resounds  with  the  blows  A 
the  bill- hook.     Dispersed,  under  the  more  distant  trees,  joa  M 
the  officers  ;  some  dressing,  some  arranging  a  few  boughs  to  dichv 
them  by  night ;  others  kindling  their  own  fires ;  while  the  qiost  aclin 
are  seen  returning  from  the  village,   laden  with  bread*  or,  ftp 
some  flock  of  goats,  feeding  near  us,  with  a  supply  of  new  sailEi 
How  often,  under  some  spreading  cork-tree,  which  oflfered.  ihijft 
shelter,  and  fuel,  have  I  taken  up  my  lodging  for  the  night;  sal 
here,  or  by  some  gurgling  stream,  mv  bosom  fanned  by  whaiaMt 
air  was  stirring,  made  my  careless  toilet,  and  sat  down  with  nsa  I 
both  liked  and  esteemed,  to  a  coarse,  but  wholesome  meal*  saSiQBsd 
by  hunger  and  by  cheerfulness.    The  rude  simplicity  cMf  this  tt 
I  found  most  pleasing.    An  enthusiastic  admirer  oinature,  I  was  ^ 
to  move  and  dwell  amid  her  grandest  scenes,  remote  from  citiiSi  sal 
unconnected  with  what    is  called    society.    Her   mountainB*  ^bsi 
forests,  and,,  sometimes  her  bare  and  bladeless  plains,  yiddsd  ■• 
a  passing  home :  her  rivers,  streams,  and  springs,  cooled  nay  faiaab 
and  allayed  my  thirst.     The  inconvenience  of  one  camp  taaght  as 
to  enjoy  the    next;    and    I  learned    (a   strange   lesson   mr  As 
thoughtless)  that  wood  and  water,  shade  and  grass,  were  I 
I  saw  the  sun  set  every  evening ;  I  saw  him  rise  again  each 
in  all  his  majesty,  and  I  felt  that  my  very  existence  was  a 
Strange,  indeed,  to  observe  how  soon  men,  delicately  hroi^ht  ah 
can  inure  themselves  to  any  thing.    Wrapt  in  a  blanket,  or  a  doMf 
the  head  reclining  on  a  stone  or  a  knapsack,  covered  by  dM  dism 
of  night,  or  drenched  perhaps  by  the  thunder-shower,  deeps  nanj^ 
a  youth,  to  whom  the  carpetted  chamber,  the  curtained  ooBchi  saa 
the  bed  of  down  have  been  from  infancy  familiar.'  ppi.  48,  S. 

-  Finally,  the  Writer  seems  to  admit,  that '  the  loinantic  ffln- 
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my 

more  rational  hopes,  and  less  obtrusive  zeal/ 

Such  are  the  illusions  which  give  seduction  to  a  military  life, 
Jn  the  first  instance,  and  which,  when  the  romance  has  passed 
away  from  the  imagination,  leave  the  understanding  the  dupe 
of  the  habits, — dignifying  the  trade  of  homicide  with  the  hign- 
«oanding  names  of  patriotism,  valour,  and  professional  duty. 
But  war  u  what  the  private  soldier  finds  it.     '  The  soldier's 

•  wants/  our  young  Officer  has  told  us, '  are  all  provided  for ;  he 

*  is  fed  and  clothed,'  &c.  He  should  have  said,  iometimes. 
But  he  was  not  in'  the  retreat  to  Corunna. — Let  us  hear  our 
Highlander. 

-  *  From  the  tame  I  entered  Spain,  I  could  not  say  I  had  ever  been 
mtAt  for  any  duty  I  irat  called  to  go  on.  We  had  yerj  bad  weather 
lifter  leaving  this  place,  and  the  roads  were  very  deep.  My  last  pair 
of  shoes  were  then  on  my  feet,  and  the  badness  of  the  roads  made  me 
feel  very  much  on  account  of  my  shoes,  not  knowing  how  they  were 
to  be  replaced ;  and  I  was  tare  a  prisoner  I  would  be,  if  ever  1  came 
to  pad  the  hoof.  The  very  prospect  of  want  is  worse  than  actual 
privation.  I  had  around  me  hundreds  in  my  condition  :  I  had  s^n 
liundreds  fiill  victims  to  what  I  dreaded.  I  shudder  as  I  reflect  on  the 
groans  of  the  djring,  and  the  curses  of  the  living,  who  walked  on  in 
despair. 

'  But  we  continued  our  retreat  very  rapidly.  On  New  Tear  s  Day 
rooming  our  proviiiions  were  all  eaten  up.  Never  shall  I  forget  that 
New  Year's  morning — it  was  of  a  Sunday  too.  Men,  who  on  that  day 
iiad  been  wont  to  bless  God,  imprecated  their  Maker.  Nor  did  the 
•uthors  of  their  calamities  lack  the  widow's  curse.  Our  provisions  were 
done,  and  how  to  get  more  we  knew  not.  My  messmates  that  remained 
were  famishing,  and  I  proposed  another  fom^ing  party.  Great  as  the 
risk  was«  there  was  no  alternative  between  it  and  death  hy  starvation. 
^  I  will  go  for  one,''  said  f  \  **  will  any  one  go  with  me  ?*'  **  I  will/* 
oaid  one  man ;  ^  and  I/'  said  another.  We  soon  got  ourselves  ready, 
with  our  bayonets  fixed  on  sticks :  we  were  not  an  hour  out  when  we 
fcll  in  with  ten  pounds  of  breadt  and  a  pig's  skin  full  of  good  wine. 
Id  this  port  of  the  country,  the  wine  is  all  kept  in  pigs'  skins.  We 
came  home  to  our  comrades,  and  we  did  not  want  for  tke  first  day  of 
the  year  1809;  but  those  that  won't  fight  for  their  victuals,  won't 
^ht  for  their  king. 

*  Next  day  we  entered  the  mountainous  district  that  lay  between  us 
and  Corunna.  By  this  time  the  army  was  in  a  wretched  condition^ 
from  the  want  of  provisions,  shoes,  and  blankets;  and  insubordination 
began  visibly  to  snew  its  capricious  front  in  more  brigades  than  ours. 
When  we  got  «pon  the  mountainous  roadst  we  found  them  covered 
vich  deep  snowy  and  our  ouirch  that  day  was  very  long  and  fatiguing. 
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When  we  halted,  neither  barracks  nor  conTeiits  oflBHned  ««'aiiaiyl«i| 
the  earth  was  our  bed,  the  sky  our  covering,  and  the  loud  windt  aif 
us  to  sleep.  However,  we  had  a  pound  of  beef  a  num  servad  oat  li 
lis  that  night ;  but  we  had  neither  wood  nor  water  to  cook  it.  Thot 
were  a  few  old  houses  by  the  way-side — their  ancient  inmaies  had  fled : 
in  half  an  hour  these  houses  were  in  ruins.  The  next  thing  was  a^ 
ter — it  was  at  a  great  distance;  so  we  took  the  snow,  and  melted  si 
much  as  cooked  our  beef.  We  sat  on  our  canteens  and  knapaacfcs  hj 
the  fires  all  night,  for  we  could  not  lie  down  on  the  fields  cfmtow. 

*  Next  morning  we  marched  before  day.  I  had,  during  the  bUi, 
procured  a  pair  of  old  shoes  from  a  comrade,  and  they  kept  nT  Ml 
off  the  stones  for  a  few  days,  but  they  were  very  sore  and  painfiUf  be- 
ing aU  lacerated  the  preceding  day.  It  was  my  turn  for  duty  thit 
mominff — I  had  been  warned  for  the  Provost's  guard  i  are  were  is 
march  m  the  rear  of  the  whole  army.  It  was  far  in  the  day  before  At 
march  commenced.  I  had  now  a  full  view  of  the  miseries  of  this  ara^. 
It  was  the  most  shocking  sight,  to  see  the  road  that  day  after  |he  wmif 
bad  passed.  Dead  horses,  mules»  and  asset»  and  waggooa*  and  haf- 
gage  of  all  descriptions,  lay  at  every  step ;  and  men  and  woaMn  aal 
chUdren,  that  were  not  able  to  keep  up  with  the  army,  iniploredev 
aid,  or,  in  the  bitterness  of  their  soul,  cursed  their  hard  nte^  or  Kqr 
dying  beside  the  dead,  and,  in  their  last  moments,  seldom  breathed  a 
prayer  of  (for  ? )  forgiveness.  So  much  did  their  misfortunea  aiinihilsia 
all  the  feelings  of  their  nobler  nature.     • ••••• 

*  We  stopped  on  this  ground,  on  which  we  offered  the  French  ha^ 
tie,  all  day.  About  eight  o'clock  at  night  we  received  orders  to  pat 
on  large  hres  to  make  the  enemy  believe  we  were  still  encamped.  At 
nine  we  commenced  our  retreat  again,  and  marched  all  night  aal 
next  day  till  two  o'clock ;  we  then  halted  at  a  small  Tillagev  wherda 
there  were  some  stores  of  rum  and  blankets.  We  had  bad  a  gvsal 
deal  of  rain  and  sleet  that  day;  but  we  trudged  on  in  spite  of  the  phi> 
less  plash  of  the  pelting  storm.  That  night  our  quarters  were  in  tht 
fields ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  disagreeable ;  I  was  aa  vat  as  a 
drowned  rat ;  every  stitdi  upon  me  was  soiJced ;  and  in  this  poor  atala  I 
had  the  mire  for  my  bed.  We  were  served  out  with  an  aflowaoee  if 
spirits ;  a  quart  among  six  men ;  I  do  believe  it  saved  many  a  lil^ 
Every  one  got  a  blanket  who  chose  to  carry  it ;  ^is  was  an  hesptdl 
store  ;  the  blankets  were  clean  when  we  go\  them.  There  were  ae 
provisions  of  any  kind  in  this  store.  I  took  one  of  the  blanketii  detei^ 
mined,  if  I  could  not  get  into  an  hospital,  to  have  somethinit  to  mrm 
me  instead.  This  was  a  God-send.  We  tarried  here  till  aoaat  alae 
o'clock  at  night,  and  then  took  the  road  again. 

*  I  may  say  this  was  a  constant  march  ;  and  on  this  dav  I  was  agaa 
reduced  to  my  bare  feet ;  not  a  shoe  could  I  get.  The  piecii  if 
blanket  I  tied  round  my  soles  soon  became  shreds :  miaerable  aiaaar! 
I  was  now  quite  careless  about  my  late;  I  heeded  not  man;  I  cmed 
not  if  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  ;  1  was  harassed  oat  of  ay 
very  life.  Still  I  continued  on  the  line  of  march  with  the  legiawrt 
for  four  hours.  Sleep  at  length  overcame  me,  and  I  woald  he 
marching  and  sleeping,  literally  walking  asleepi  till  I  would 
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Wmp  agflintt  the  num  in  fiRmH  of  me.  i  offtcn  thouglit  thai  if  I  oovld 
gel'  a  conTeaicttt  place,  i  would  lie  down  and  take  a  nap,  let  the 
ooosequenoet  be  what  chej  might.  By  this  time  there  were  not  90b 
men  with  the  regiment  out  of  the  1000  who  entered  Spain  :■  nmmf 
had  fallen  a  aacrilce  to  the  hardships  of  fatigue,,  hiniger,  aad  diseaM^ 
vn  the  line  of  march,  and  many  more  had  been  taken  or  massacred 
hj  the  French,  who  pursued  as. 

'  As  we  plodded  on,  some  kayi^cks  presented  ihemaelTea  M 
oar  view,  and  I  resolred  to  repose  a  little.  I  was  aot  nmny  miautsi 
dowa,  when  I  feh  so  cold  and  stiff  that  I  coidd  asit  deep;  1  got 
tip  again,  but  my  leet  were  very  sore,  as  if  I  were  walking  oA 
m  cara  ibr  wool.  1  made  up  to  the  regiment  in  the  convia  of 
an  hour :  it  was  like  getting  to  my  father's  door,,  to  join  my  cooMailea 
oMcemore. 

*  We  continsed  our  march  till  elevea  o'clock  next  day,  when 
we  reached  Brkansirs.    All  that  came  in  of  onr  regimeat  td  thb 
town  were  150  men.    We  had  aot  aa  officer  to  carry  the  coburai 
all  fell  behind;  but  while  a  aian  was  left,  the  Md's  colours  would  be 
where  they  weiw  safe^    This  shews  what  the  retreat  to  Coronaa  was* 
I  have  not  language  to  express  what  hardships  i  endared;.  and 
if  I  were  to  ull  von  alt  the  men  said  of  this  retreat,  vou  woaid  think 
I  had  fabncated  libels  oa  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Moore,   the 
aaiaistry  at  home~         •  •  •  •  •  • 

.  *  I  was  for  daty  as  sooa  as  I  reached  Britanaea,  though  i  was 
90  men  before  my  turn,  on  account  of  the  men  who  were  behmd. 
I  had  a  pair  of  shoes  senred  out  to  me  before  I  mounted  gaawk 
1  had  been  a  poor  miserable  being  beforor  trailing  my  musket  aftev 
ase,  m4  drawing  one  leg  after  the  other  ibr  many  a  long  UKague ; 
and  i  felt  in  shoM,  as  no  nwaarch  eirer  felt  on  a  throne.  The  very 
feel  of  these  necessary  articles  on  my  poor  scorched  feet  was  heaivea 
upon  earth,  i  can  even  now  feel  all  my  flesh  creep  on  my  boBe8» 
aa  I  reflect  on  the  joy  and  ecstasy  of  my  soul  when  I  nut  oa  the 
ehoes  I  now  allude  to.  No  soul  but  of  him  who  shared  toe  miseriea 
of  that  march,  amidst  siBsilar  priraticmB,  can  hare  any  fettewship 
srith  nuae  in  the  reminiscence  of  its  horrors.'    pp.  79-^. 

So  much  for  the  retreat.  And  now^  for  the  battle,  which 
IB  told  in  a  manner  at  once  so  sample  and  so  spirited  as  tx)  rival 
ike  moat  elaborate  description,  in  the  vividuei^  with  which  it 
ppesenta  tbe  acene.  None  but  a  aoldier  could  have  told  the 
•tory  ao  briefly  and  so  well. 

*  We  were  looking  at  the  French  advancing  with  a  few  cannon 
in  front  of  the  Ist  brigade :  our  men  did  not  mind  this  till  about 
twelve  o'clock,  when  a  few  shots  were  fired  from  the  enemy's 
battery.  Some  of  their  balls  fell  among  our  huts,  and  we  were  then 
very  soon  under  arms.  Five  minutes  sufficed.  We  had  two  field- 
l^ieoes  at  the  right  of  our  brigade.  The  enemy  was  then  seen 
advancing,  in  two  very  large  compact  columns^  down  on  our  bri^;ade  : 
thia  seemed  to  be  their  pumned  attack.    Sir  John  was  soon  on  the 
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frround  where  the  attack  was  expected  to  be  madeb  Oftlt 
ired  a  few  shots,  and  then  retreated  for  want  of-ammimitioB.  Oir 
flankers  wer§^  sent  out  to  assist  the  picquets.  The  French  coli 
■oon  formed  their  line,  and  advanced,  drtring  the  piquets 
flankers  before  them,  while  their  artillery  kept  up  a  close  caiUM 
on  our  line  with  grape  and  round  shot.  A  lew  of  the  4Sd  wsn 
killed,  and  some  were  wounded  by  the  grape  shot.  We  had  osl 
then  moved  one  inch  in  advance  or  in  retreat.  Sir  John  cane  is 
front  of  the  42d.  He  said,  *<  There  is  no  use  in  makiiig  a  kiet 
speech;  but,  42d,  I  hope  you  will  do  as  you  have  done  hefoie. 
With  that  he  rode  off  the  ground  in  front  of  us.  Sir  John  did  as! 
mention  £^ypt;  but  we  understood  Egypt  was  the  meaninf  of 
his  expressions,  as  Buonaparte's  Invincibles  were  the  last  the  4M 
was  engaged  with.  Sir  John  was  about  thirty  ^ards  in  front  of  tks 
regiment  when  he  addressed  us.    I  heard  him  distinctly. 

*  I  had  thought  nothing  of  battle  till  now ;  we  were  within  leadi 
of  the  enemy's  shot.  There  was  a  kind  of  fear  on  me  which 
I  think  every  man  is  struck  with  at  first.  I  was  never  In  a  great 
battle  before.    Some  other  time  I'll  tell  you  more  of  this. 

*  This  ground,  on  which  both  tlie  French  and  British  were»  wai 
very  bad  for  making  an  engagement,  being  very  rocl^  end  fsll  of 
ditches,  and  a  large  valley  between  the  two  positions.  The  Fccedi 
army  did  not  advance  very  rapidly,  on  account  of  the  hadness  of 
the  ground.  Our  colonel  gave  orders  for  us  to  lie  on  the  gronad, 
at  the  back  of  the  height  our  position  was  on ;  and  whenever  the 
French  were  within  a  few  yards  of  us,  we  were  to  start  up  and  fire 
our  muskets,  and  then  give  them  the  bayonet. 

*  They  came  up  the  bill  cheering,  as  if  there  were  none  to  oppose 
them,  we  being  out  of  their  sight :  when  they  came  up  to  the  top 
of  the  hill,  all  the  word  of  command  that  was  given  was—**  Forty- 
second,  charge."  In  one  moment  every  man  was  up  with  e  chacr, 
and  the  sound  of  his  musket,  and  every  shot  did  execution.  They 
were  so  close  upon  us  that  we  gave  them  the  bayonet  the  iostaat 
we  fired.  The  confusion  that  now  ensued  baffles  all  my  powen 
even  of  memory  and  imagination — pell-mell,  ding-dong^  ilka  naa 
gat  his  birdie,  and  many  of  us  skivered  pairs,  front  and  rear  rank : 
to  the  riffht-about  they  went,  and  we  after  them.  I  think  I  aee 
the  grizz^  fellows  now  running  and  jumping,  as  the  HighUuidaii» 
lauffhing,  and  swearing,  and  foaming,  stuck  the  pointed  ateel  iate 
their  loins.  We  followed  them  down  to  the  valley,  and  stopped  not 
for  general  or  commanding  officer ;  but  still  on,  in  the  raj|e  and 
wrath  of  the  Highlanders.  When  we  had  driven  them  in  upon  th«r 
other  columns,  we  ourselves  retreated,  but  not  pursued,  and  took 
the  advantage  of  a  ditch  that  was  in  the  vaUey,  from  whuch  we  kept 
up  a  constant  fire  on  the  enemy  till  dark. 

*  All  the  time  I  was  hi  that  ditch  I  was  standing  op  to  the  knee 
in  mud.  I  had  a  narrow  escape  here  :  it  was  within  a  hair's  breadth  ■ 
In  assisting  a  man  that  was  wounded  to  the  top  of  the  ditch,  we  were 
no  sooner  upon  it  than  a  shower  of  grape  shot  was  poured  nnon  m, 
which  killed  the  wounded  man  and  my  comradCf  who  was  Mpisf 
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hiitttp.    I  got  the  fSMhert  blowB  out  of  ttjrboanfit  iMroiMi  of  ibot 
grapet:  then  I  to(m  took  op  mj  otd  ftation  in  tlio  Mod^tdu 

'  There  was  nothing  ever  snrprieed  me  ao  nupb  ee  the  eoodod 
of  the  French  commandert  that  joa?  i  their  aMii.8Mtrmed  like  motee 
in  the  lun;  their  columns  might  naTo  eaten  qa  np  at  a  moa4iUi» 
to  nomeroos  were  they,  and  so  few  and  weak  were  we.  Why  did 
not  Soult  send  his  generals  to  derour  us  ?  to  make  us  aU  prisoners  } 
The  fellows  whom  uie  poor  weak  42d  pat  to  the  rout»  were  ten  times 
our  number,  yet  they  fled  like  a  mob  of  women  and  children. 

*  As  we  pursued  them  down  the  hiU»  there  was  a  poor  Frenchman 
sorely  wounded,  and  on  his  knees,  his  hands  uplifted,  and  p^fm^'^pg 
for  quarter.  My  next  man,  a  robust  Highlanaer,  in  his  rage,  ex* 
claimed,  **  You  Buonaparte  man !  sheMl  run  her  through.'*  With 
a  sudden  jerk  of  my  musket  I  threw  his  on  his  shoulder,  and  the 
poor  fellow's  life  was  saved :  if  he  still  lives»  and  could  hear  this» 
oe  would  know  that  his  preserver  lives  also.  We  were  in  fidl  speed 
then  of  his  comrades,  and  far  past  him,  before  my  countryman 
brought  his  piece  to  the  charge  again.  The  Highlander  thanked 
me  many  a  time  afterwards ;  and  used  to  add,  **  The  deed  woidd 
have  been  done  but  for  you,  John— =1  was  in  such  a  nu^e  at  the  time." 

«  Sir  John  was  killed  a  little  after  we  charged  the  French :  I  think 
I  was  within  100  yards  of  him  then ;  he  was  a  little,  as  you  would 
say,  in  rear  of  the  left  of  the  regiment,  when  he  was  struck  with  the 
fhtalbalL'    pp.82— 87. 

We  have  two  or  three  graphical  descriptions  of  a  bivouac, 
which  may  do  to  hang  up  oy  the  side  of  our  Officer's  picture. 
On  some  occasions,  *  the  men  were  obliged  to  st/  by  their 
'  anna  all  night.' 

*  Would  yon  see  oor  bivouac  ?  Behold  us  then  on  the  bare  sward, 
nnable  to  lie  down  ft'om  the  most  tremendous  rain  that  ever  drenched 
mortals, — the  livid  lightning  illumining  the  sky,  and  as  it  were 
paying  over  our  arms ;  the  thunder  rollinff  from  one  comer  of  heaven 
to  another.  Our  canteens  are  of  wood,  and  they  are  tied  with 
a  strap  round  the  knapsack.  The  canteen  being  right  in  the  centre 
of  the  knapsack,  and  this  being  placed  on  the  ground,  makes  a  good 
seat,  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  knapsack  that  will  receive  any 
daniage  by  sitting  on  it.  And  in  this  manner  I  have  passed  away 
many  a  long  nigbt.'    p.  128. 

We  have  neither  room  nor  inclination  in  this  place,  to  canyasa 
the  various  military  movements  to  which  these  details  relate* 
The  Soldier's  brief  occasional  strictures  are  shrewd  and  pithy. 
The  siege  of  Burgos  was  one  of  the  nioat  disastrous  measures 
in  the  campaign.  '  I  think/  aays  our  hoqest  Highlander, 
'  this  waa  aa  foolish  a  piece  of  work  aa  ever  I  saw.Wellinetoa 
'  encounter,  to  begin  the  siege  without  shot  and  without 
'  a  battering  train.' 

'  AH  we  had  were  two  eighteen-pounders  and  three  howitzers,  a 
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«p0cieB  of  guns  not  adapted  far  a  mge  on  mmf  accoanta.  Sadi  a 
place  aa  Burgoa  wodkl  nave  required  thirty  eighteen^pomideia  and 
tfight  nvortars.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  our  poverty  of  ahot,  I  can 
assare  you,  that  when  the  French  were  throwing  their  balb  away  m 
plentifully  every  day,  there  was  an  order  iMuedt  that  aar  one  wbe 
could  pick  up  a  baU^  and  bring  it  te  the  artillery,  should  nave  aia^ 
pence*  This  fact  proves^  that  Colonels  Burgoyne  and  /cfnca*  coaK 
mandiag  the  attack  on  Burgos,  were  not  provicled  for  a  aien  of  any 
description ;  bat  on  it  went,  by  command  of  Weflingfoo.  TIm  total 
loss  was  24>  officers,  and  about  500  men  killed ;  68  officers  and  about 
1500  men  wounded  and  missing.' 

The  4Ud  lost  upwards  of  200  excellent  soldiera  at  tbia  iui< 
fortunate  siege.  '  You  might  aa  well  have  sent  the  boya  of 
*  the  grammar-school  to  take  the  castle  of  Ediitbiirgh  with 
^  pop-rons  and  tow-balls.'  The  retreat  from  Burgoa  almost 
rivalled  in  its  disastrous  character,  that  of  Sir  John  Moore  to 
Coninna; 

*  The  enemy  came  dose  up  to  us  en  the  banks  of  the  Domg, 
but  did  not  attack  the  British,  except  near  Tordestllas*  A  few  shot 
were  exchanged  between  the  piquets.  The  weather  now.  becaose 
very  bad ;  the  rains  fell  more  copiously,  and  for  a  longer  fall  ^  and 
very  long  marches  made  it  excessively  fatiguing.  Besides,  we  baldly 
ever  had.  on  this  retreat*  a  day's  complete  ration ;  and  some  days  we 
wanted  altogether.  Beef^  however,  we  scarcely  ever  stood  io  want  of: 
that  we  mignt  have  wanted  too,  but  it  was  marched  alive  with  the  army* 
and  whenever  we  halted,  a  certain  number  of  bullocks  were  killed  wt 
the  brigade,  by  the  butchers  of  the  difierent  regiments.  When  provi- 
sions were  scanty,  the  men,  in  great  Orowds,  attended  at  the  kiUnsgof 
the  bullocks,  with  their  camp  kettles;  and  if  ever  you  saw  a  butfeeiHmlk 
cart  in  Glasgow,  it  was  the  same  here-— a  complete  skirmish— shoulder-' 
ing,  pushing,  climbing  one  over  another,  and  tongues  goings  aye^ 
and  nsts  too,  sometimes, — for  the  bulk)ck's  blood.  We  cooked  il^ 
by  boiling  some  of  it*  and  eating  it  when  cold*  like  cheese.  We 
fried  some  of  it,  when  we  could  get  a  little  fat ;  but  this  waa  verv 
rare — the  jointa  of  nieot  and  horses,  and  bullocks,  were  too  maoh 
moved  in  Spain  for  any  animal  oil  to  be  gathered  in  the  shape  of 
fat — you  would  not  scrape  a  pound  of  fat  on  the  whole  beast. 
When  we  could  get  a  little  oil,  it  served  in  the  place  of  fat  i  and 
though  some  disliked  this  mess,  I  liked  it  well  enough  at  that 
time.  It  was  not  the  place,  was  not  a  retreat  bivouac,  to  tinn 
up  one's  nose  at  the  blood  of  a  bullock ;  and  oil  and  garlic  I  coiiM 
eat  with  any  Spaniard  in  the  country. 

*  The  bullocks  were  killed  in  the  fields,  for  shambles  were  out  of  the 
question,  and  cut  up  on  ilie  ground ;  and  by  the  time  tlieir  flesh  waaall 
aerved  out  in  messes  for  the  company,  it  was  so  full  of  sand  awl  mm 
that  it  was  impossible  to  clean  it ;  and  when  this  was  doae  at  nigSt*  it 
was  still  worse.  I  have  seen  the  men  eating  it,  and  picking  the  eraas 
and  dirt  out  of  it,  as  they  ground  it  between  their  teeth ;  and  pcniaps 
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• 

i^eiiher  bread  nor  aak  to  it,  and  happy  tb  get  U«    Salt  wat  a  rat# 
article  in  Spain. 

*  But  all  tbif,  odious  as  it  may  appear  to  you,  is  easily  accounted 
fort  if  you  recollect  that  the  poor  soldier  has  little  more  than  what 
be  stands  upright  in,  except  his  musket,  during  a  camoaign.  Tab1eS| 
chairs,  benches,  knives,  forks,  spoons,  salts,  mustara-pots,  vinegaN 
cruets— where  I  wonder  were  they  to  be  kept  by  men  that  did  not 
know  who  their  heirs  were  to  be.  . 

*  Tough  as  you  may  think  it,  I  have  been  obliged  to  eat  the.eaift 
of  a  bullock,  or  starve ;  and  yet  we  were  «not  so  badly  off  for  rationa 
this  campaign  as  we  were  in  the  following  oaob*  pp.  lA9-<-16i. 

«««««« 

•  *  We  kept  up  large  firel,  by  which  we  sat  all  night  <m  our  oM 
travdlini^  cushion,  the  knapsack,  upon  the  woodtti  canteen.  It 
was  so  wet,  was  the  ground,  a  pig  could  not  have  lain  dews  eoaav 
fortably :  and  we  had  nothing  to  eat  all  day  but  acorns.  But  about 
midnight  every  man  was  served  out  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
biscuit,  and  an  allowance  of  rum.  This,  you  will  say,  was  a  poof 
allowance  for  men  that  had  been  out  day  and  night ;  so  it  was,  but 
small  fish  are  better  than  none. 

*  Next  morning  we  started  before  daylight;  but  the  road  waa 
so  exceedingly  bad,  that  it  was  with  ereat  difficulty  the  army  could 
wade  througb  it.  The  4Sd  was  standme  two  full  hours  in  one  part 
of  a  field  op  to  the  mid-Jeg  in  mud,  before  it  came  Co  ovt  torn 
to  move  off.  And  this  day's  march  was  fatiguing  betrond  all  de* 
scriptfon :  when  I  think  of  h,  I  still  seem  to  feel  my  feet  and  legt 
benumbed,  cold,  and  stiff,  my  clothes  wet  and  disameable,  mf 
kit  a  load  for  a  camel,  and  my  musket  fit  only  to  be  moved  on 
a  carriage.  But  how  could  I  feel  otherwise  ?  For  two- nights  before 
1  had  no  rest,  on  account  of  the  wetness  of  the  ground.  But  nevef 
sbal)  I  this  da/s  march  forget,  as  long  as  memory  holds  her  place.— 
Oh !  no.  It  was  during  this  day's  march  that  I  saw  two  men  thrownr 
off  the  sick  waggon !  I  went  aside  to  look  at  them,  if  they  were 
British,  but  \  could  not  tell,  as  they  were  almost  stripped  naked  ji 
they  were  not  dead  quite ;  one  of  them  moved  his  band,  and  seemed 
to  implore  my  aid, — 1  couM  render  him  none.  This  cruelty  to  poor 
sick  men  made  me  shudder.  My  heart  fills  when  1  write  such* 
things.  I  think  the  surgeon,  whoever  he  was,  who  had  charge  of 
that  waggon,  was  to  blame  for  this  piece  of  barbarity.  I  have  often 
seen,  wnere  the  French  were  on  the  retreat,  men  belonging  to 
their  army  lying  on  the  sides  of  the  road  in  this  manner,  but  dead. 
I  never  wkaessed  any  of  the  British  army  before  this  day's  march, 
except  where  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  render  them  aay  asaistM 
aoce,  left  to  the  beasts  of  the  neld  and  the  fiMrls  <^  the  beaven 
a  psej,  to  be  devoured  ere  death  eaane  to  their  reUef.'  pp.  167— 6i 

.  There  is  a  very  spirited  account  in  ^e  **  Recollections/'  ot 
tbe  aanguinarv  battle  of  Albuera,  in  which  the  Britiah  lost  up^ 
wands  of  4000  in  killed  and  .wounded,  apd  the.  Portuguese  and 
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Spaniards  2,200 ;  the  French, '  at  the  lowest  oatculation,  9,000/ 
Had  Wellington  commanded  on  that  day,  the  Writer  maintains, 
that,  by  following  up  its  successful  result,  the  army  of  Soult 
would  nave  been  annihilated.  In'lhis  afiair  our  Officer  was  per- 
sonally engaged. 

*  To  describe  my  feelings  throughout  this  wild  scene  with  fidcli^/ 
he  says,  *  would  be  impossible.  At  intervals,  a  shriek  or  groan  told, 
tiiat  men  were  falling  around  me ;  but  it  was  not  always  that  the  tnmolt 
of  the  contest  suffered  me  to  catch  tliese  sounds,  ji  eonttami  feekt^ 
to  the  centre  of  the  UnCf  and  the  gradual  diminution  of  cur  fromtf  more 
truly  bespoke  the  havoc  of  death.  As  we  moved,  though  slowly,  yet  ever 
a  little  in  advance,  our  own  killed  and  wounded  lav  behind  us ;  but 
we  arrived  among  those  of  the  enemy,  and  those  of  tne  Spaniards  who 
had  fallen  in  the  first  onset :  we  trod  among  the  dead  and  dying,  all 
reckless  of  them.'  p.  161, 

A  description  follows  of  the  field  of  battle  on  the  morrow. 
It  is  more  laboured,  and  therefore,  though  full  of  horrors,  less 
affectine  than  the  few  simple  touches  which  tell  so  much  in  the 
above  picture.  We  must,  however,  notice  one  impressive  cir- 
cumstance. 

*  I  was  much  struck  with  one  affecting,  though  simple  proof^of  the 
attachment  of  our  Peninsular  allies :  the  hands  of  vast  numbers  of  the 
British  corpses  had  been  clasped  together  in  the  attitude  of  prayer, 
and  placed  by  the  Spaniards  m  the  manner  they  superstitioosiy  ima- 
gine it  important  to  lay  out  their  dead.'  p.  165. 

The  Highlander,  after  having  escaped  in  every  action  during 
the  successive  Spanish  campaigns,  besides  getting  home  alive 
from  Walcberen,  received  a  wound,  which  for  the  time  disabled 
him,  in  the  murderous  and  unprofitable  battle  of  Toulouse. 
The  42d  led  the  attack,  supported  by  the  79th  and  91st ;  and 
their  loss  was  very  considerable  in  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
flict ;  but  *  all,  as  yet,  was  in  the  ordinary  v^y  of  oattle  :  what 
followed,'  adds  the  honest  corporal,  '  was  fnore  deadly  than 
*  Burgos.^  They  had  received  orders  to  file  by  companies  up  the 
face  of  the  side  of  the  road,  to  charge  the  enemy's  breast- 
works and  redoubt  in  front :  they  obeyed,  but  it  was  on  their 
hands  and  feet. 

*  As  soon  as  the  enemy  observed  us  forming  our  line,  in  a  momeDt 
they  opened  upon  us  a  most  tremendous  fire  of  grape,  shells,  vsA 
small  shot,  that  mowed  down  our  ranks  as  we  formed  them.  It  was 
shocking  to  see  the  carnage  that  was  made  on  this  spot.  Maccaca 
could  hardly  get  the  right  wing  formed ;  it  was  mostly  all  cut  off  be* 
fore  the  men  got  to  the  works,  although  the  distance  was  only  90O 
yards.  I  belonged  to  the  right  wing :  it  was,  for  all  the  world,  like  A 
target  to  the  enemy ;  for  we  received  their  first  fire  %  and  it  raged  nos^ 
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dreadfiilly.  The  Miioke  and  fire  obscnrej  the  Aj\  the  cai^nbn  ind 
musquetrf  roared  like  thunder;  and  many  a  hero  Ml  to  riie  lie 
more. 

*  As  soon  as  the  wing  was  about  formed,  the  Colonel  went  off  at 
the  charge  with  us,  cheering  all  the  way,  and  the  left  winff  followed 
in  the  same  gallant  style.  All  the  troops  who  saw  us  start,  cheered  us^ 
and  **  Bravo,  forty-second,"  could  be  neard  above  all  the  noise  of  guns. 
*<  Hnrra.i*-Hurra  1— Hurra  P'  sounded  on  all  sides  of  us,  from  the 
division,  Portuguese,  and  Spaniards:  all  saw  the  work  of  death  we 
were  going  on  ;  all  saw  our  men  fall  like  the  fruit  off  an,  apple-tree^ 
when  shook  by  the  boisterous  blast  of  the  sky«    I  had  escaped  tiitherte 
in  all  the  actions!  had  been  in,  but  I  had  no  hope  now  of  leaving- the 
field  alive*    The  shpt  was  whizaing  past  us  Hke  hail ;  moat  of  the  right 
wing,  that  were  killed  and  wounded^  received  two,  three,  and  some'  ae^ 
▼eral  shots  at  once.    The  man  on  my  right  haiid  received  six  grape 
ahots  in  his  body,  and  fell  like  a  log ;    and  his  brother,  on  his  other 
aide,  was  wounded  at  the  same  time.  When  about  fifty  yards  from  the 
redoubt,  1  received  a  shot,  through  my'  right  arm,  and  was  obliged  to 
lialt.;  but  I  was  almost  sure  of  receiving  another  before  I  coidd  get 
under  cover*.   I  went  to  the  rear  a  few  yards^  (my  arm  hung  motion^ 
less  by  my  side,)  and  lay  down  in  the  furrow  of  two  rigs,  thinldog  this 
might  afibrd  me  some  cover.     I  had  hardly  stretched  myself  on  the 
wret  ground,  when  a  round  shot  from  a  cannon  covered  me  almost 
wholly  over  with  earth;  then  I  started  to  my.  feet  again^  and  made  for 
the  toad  we  had  marched  from,  knowing  that  I  would  have  good  co- 
ver there.    My  wound  bled  very  much.     I  coOld  not  get  it  bound  up. 
I  had  about  half  a  mile  to  walk  to  the  ground  the  surgeons  were  on ; 
-but  I  was  obliged  to  halt  by  the  way,  I  became  so  weak  from  the 
atream  of  blood  flowing  down  my  arm.    I  was  several  times  so  dizzy, 
I  could  with  difllculty  stand  and  fook  round  me ;  then  1  would  become 
aide  and  languid.    I  was  parched  up  with  thirsty  but  no  water  could 
1  get.  , 

'At  this  moment  our  artillery  were  passing  me,  making  for  the  po« 
aition  nee  had  taken  up :  one  of  them  dismounted  from  his  horse,  see- 
ing the  state  1  was  m,  and  ^aye  me  a  draught  of  wine  oiitpf  hia 
OMQteen.  I  bade  God  bless  him.  **  Tou  deserve  it,*'  said  he,  *'.  |f  it 
was  cold  you  could  dnnk,for  you  have  fought  hard :  away  with  joa  to 
the  doctors ;  there  are  crowds  of  the  4Sd  about  them,  down  at  thbae 
houses  which  we  passed.''  Agam  I  thanked  this  brave  arttUery-mant 
lie  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  was  off  after  the  ffuns* 

*  1  revived  very  much  after  I  had  swallowed  the  wme,  and  made  the 
beat  of  my  way  for  the  houses  he  pointed  to.  It  was  full  two  hours 
]before  the  surgeons  could  look  at  my  arm ;  they  were  ainputating  lege 
and  arms  so  fast,  and  so  many,  it  was  very  lamentable  to'  be  two  boors 
the  spectator  of  this  sight.* 

.  The  strength  of  the  regiment,  vrhentfaey  marched  out  ftom 
camp  in  the  morning,  was  about  650  rank  and  file;  ^  all  good 
aoidiers  as  ever  belonged  to  the  42d — the  n^oat  self  •conceit 
,r^[itaient  in  the  army— :a  regim^n^  tiiat  thougbiand  aaid^  tbero 
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waa  no  regiment  under  the  Crown  like  them^^men  that  wooU 
not  take  a  word,  when  drinking  in  tap-rooms,  from  anv  Boldiflr, 
but  in  an  instant  up  and  box  him — men  that  reckoned  it  thor 
pride  to  conquer  or  die :  and  this  was  the  day  that  was  to  try 
them/  Their  loss  was  no  less  than  27  officers  and  414  privates 
in  killed  and  wounded. 

'  *  On  the  third  day,  the  head-turgeon  came  and  looked  at  oor 
wounds,  and  told  us«  hospitals  were  getting  ready  for  us  io  ToulooM» 
and  that  peace  had  been  made  before  the  battle  was  fought.  I  cannoC 
4ell  how  tnis  news  affected  me ;  I  was  sick  and  wounded,  and  I  thooiglit 
on  the  thousands  who  had  fallen  a  few  days  before.  My  period  of  ssr- 
vice  was  up,  and  I  cast  my  eyes  on  my  native  land ;  but  all  was  daik 
and  disheartening.  Ten  years,  the  best  of  my  life,  had  been  ^mbC 
lunong  the  lowest  of  the  army ;  ra3[  habits  were  fixed,  I  thouffhtt  and  a 
soldier  I  must  continue.  I  had,  in  that  time,  lost  all  my  nmily  bal 
one  brother :  still  he  wss  my  brother,  afiectionate  and  kind  ;  and  mf 
country  was  dear  to  me  even  in  this  poor  and  miserable  plight  I  nam 
lay  in.  Darkness  fell  upon  me,  as  a  thousand  schemes  eogaged  nj 
thoughts :  at  length  sleep  stole  my  senses,  and  I  had  some  donng, 
dreaming  naps  ;«»the  visions  of  by-gone  days,  battles,  places,  hone, 
my  wound,  poor,  friendless,  and  maimed,  perhaps  for  life  >— these  were 
my  dreams.' 


And  this  is  War !  We  will  not  trouble  our  readera  with  re 
flections,  but  cordially  recommend  the  poor  Soldier'a  artlei 
narrative  to  their  special  notice ;  while,  to  what  we  have  said 
of  the  Officer*s  volume,  we  need  only  add,  that,  waiving  the  false 
sentiment,  its  author  is  a  verjr  agreeable  traveller,  and  seems 
not  an  unamiable  man.  To  his  Secolkctions  of  the  Peninaola, 
this  one  should  be  added,  that  it  has  all  ended  in  the  setting  up 
of  Ferdinand  and  the  Monks  1 


Art.  VI.  Journal  of  a  Ten  Months  Reridenee  m  Nem  Zealawd,  Bj 
Richard  A.  Cruise,  Esq.  Captam  in  the  84th  Reg.  FpoU  8fa 
pp.  323.  Price  lOi.  6d.  London,  1828. 

f^HE  object  of  this  Ten  Months*  detention  in  New  Zealand^ 
-"-  was,  to  obtain  a  cargo  of  timber  fit  for  masts  of  huge 
ships.  The  cowry-tree,  which  affords  it,  is  described  as  having 
a  leaf  not  unlike  that  of  our  box-tree,  but  much  larger;  it  pro* 
duces  a  cone,  and  yields  abundance  of  resin :  it  rises  frequently 
a  hundred  feet  witnout  shooting  out  a  branch,  and  tbeo  apiaadi 
into  a  head  almost  as  umbrageous  as  the  lime. 

Among  the  natives  with  whom  they  were  brought  into  fre- 
quent contact  was  (Seorge,  the  leader  in  the  massacre  of  the 
crew  of  the  Boyd.  When  passing  by  the  wreck  of  that  riiip,  in 
company  with  some  of  the  British  officers,  be  pointed  at  i^  and 


\m  \m  broken  Eogliah  ifiid,'  That's  my  ship ;  «he  »  very  soirr^ 
*  sbe  18  crying.'  Bat  in  no  instance,  addb  Captain  C.,  did  nm 
•sprees  any  compancticwi  for  tihe  horrible  crime.  Could  tbia' 
be  nUiQoally  expected,  when  the  provocation  which  led  to  thia 
act  of  revenge,  must,  to  the  mind  of  a  savage,  have  justifiied  its 
atrocity  ?  George  persists  in  declaring,  that  Captain  Thompson 
twice  inflicted  corporal  punishment  upon  )iim,  for  having  re« 
fused  to  work  in  common  with  the  other  sailors  during  the  voy- 
age ;  afler  which,  it  appears  to  have  been  madness  to  put  conn- 
dence  in  the  natives.  In  almost  every  instance  of  siaiilar  outrage 
on  the  part  of  savage  nations,  the  Europeans  have  proved  to 
have  been  the  aggressors.  Incalculable  is  the  obstruction  which 
the  wanton  misconduct  of  sailors  and  traders  baa  created,  to 
the  progress  of  civilization.  Barbarians  who  have  never  had 
any  previous  intercourse  with  the  whites*  are  almost  universally 
friendly.  It  is  true,  that  sometimes  offence  may  be  unwittlngty* 
given  through  ignorance  of  their  customs  and  manners.  Per- 
mission ought  in  all  cases  to  be  obtained  by  suitable  presents, 
before  entering  upon  a  chieftain's  territory.  Through  neglect  of 
this  precaution,  a  neglect  which  is  considered  in  the  light  of  an 
injuiy  as  well  as  an  insult,  many  a  life  has  been  sacrificed,  when 
an  axe,  or  a  few  nails,  might  have  purchased  the  good-will  and 
won  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Those  who  have  first  come 
in  contact  with  savages,  have  been  apt  to  trust  too  much  to  the 
effect  of  fear,  and  to  their  own  superior  physical  force.  But 
the  first  impression  of  fear  soon  wears  off^»  and  treachery  isge- 
nerally,  sooner  or  later,  a  match  for  strength.  Kroko,  a  New 
Zealander,  pointed  out  the  place  where  Captain  Cook  had  been 
attacked  by  the  natives,  ana  gave  a  minute  detail  of  the  massa- 
cre of  part  of  the  crew  of  Morion^s  ship. 

*  He  ssid  that  the  natives,  exasperated  against  the  French  captain 
for  having  burned  two  of  their  villages^  determined  op  revenge ;  and, 
concealing  every  hostile  disposition  towards  him  and  his  people,  pointed 
out  a  place  to  haul  the  teine^  and  offered  to  assist  the  sailors  in  ddng 
so.    The  arrangement  of  the  plot  accorded  with  the  treachery  of  the 

{iroflered  kindness.  Next  to  every  white  man  was  placed  a  New  2^- 
ander ;  and  when  all  hands  were  busy  pplling  the  net,  a  sudden*  and 
farlous  attack  was  made  upon  the  unsuspecting  and  defenceless  Edfo^ 
peans,  and  every  one  of  them  was  murdered.' 

After  such  an  act  as  this,  the  fear  of  retaliation  forms  an  al-r 
most  insuperable  obstacle  to  re-establishing  a  confidential  inter- 
course. Captain  Cruise  states,  however,  that  the  mild  and 
fnendly  manner  of  the  soldiers  succeeded  in  removing  the  dis- 
trust and  prejudices  of  the  ntttives. 

<  The  euisias  of  trsops  was  at  all  times  a  qpeotacle  highly  gratify- 
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inj;  to  them.  They  were  astonished  that  so  mainr  nwD  oouM  ttatoMb 
with  luch  precuioii,  the  diSereot  movements «t  toe  same  inaMHi;  mi 
they  observed  of  the  firing,  *^  that  all  the  soldiers  were  the  eaaM  ■■^(^ 
man.*'  As  their  dress  and  duties  were  di&rent  from  those  oC  oiqr  whMr 
people  whom  they  had  before  seen»  the  New  Zealanders  could  not  he 
persuaded  that  they  belonged  to  the  same  tribe  as  the  rest  of  the 
crew ;  and  when  they  occasionally  went  on  shore  to  amusi^  themselves 
in  the  neighbouring  villages,  the  people  collected  all  their  muaketi  ton. 
them  to  perform  their  firelock  exercise ;  an  exhibition  with  which  thcj 
were  so  pleased,  that  they  often  rewarded  it  with  some  acts  of  kindness 
or  generosity.' -p.  146. 

<  Ify  on  our  arrival,  the  people  felt  a  friendly  dimoaitkm  towiA 
US,  it  was  now  considerably  increased :  mutual  confidence  was  pes- 
fiBCtly  esUblished.  To  the  hut  of  the  New  Zealander  mad  to  km 
humble  fare  the  white  man  was  ever  welcome,  and,  as  a  guesi^  hia 
property  was  sacred  from  violation.  It  is,  perhaps,  right  to  qheervs^ 
that  a  moderate  liberality  was  always  exercised  in  Uie  distribulisft 
of  presents,  and  it  was  an  established  rule,  not  to  receive  siou'thiiw 
in  return;  but  certainly,  that  liberality  was  otherwise  well  repaid 
and  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  think,  that  not  only  a  high  deme 
of  respect  for  the  British  character  was  excited  among  the  natively 
but  that  we  carried  with  us,  at  our  departure,  their  general  good 
wishes,  and  the  sincere  and  disinterested  regret  of  many  individmilii' 
p.  154. 

^  It  has  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  journal,  that  daring  a  etaf 
of  ten  months  in  New  Zealand,  a  constant  intercourse  todc  plaea 
between  the  people  of  the  ship  and  the  natives ;  and  that  i^ntrat 
excursions  were  made  by  different  individuals  into  the  interior  and 
along  the  coast,  without  any  unfortunate  consequencea*  Fkqpa 
personal  experience  it  is  but  justice  to  the  New  Zealanders,  to  adS 
a  particular  testimony  to  their  character.  Two  officers'  of  the  de- 
tacliment  of  the  84th  regiment,  being  provided  with  a  private  bott^ 
rowed  by  two  soldiers,  and  having  fewer  avocations  to  detain  them 
on  board  thaq  the  generality  of  persons  belonging  to  die  Dromedai}^ 
went  on  various  shooting  or  other  excursions  into  the  ooontiy^ 
whidi  brought  them  in  daily  contact  with  the  natives,  whose  >— s****^ 
was  always  at  their  command.  When  badness  of  wettther  or  other 
circumstances  obliged  us  to  seek  food  or  shelter  among  them,  ff| 
appeal  to  their  hospitality  was  never  made  in  vain.  PerpetuaBjal 
their  mercy»  if  they  chose  to  misuse  us,  not  a  single  inMiIt  was 
ever  ofiered  to  one  of  our  little  part^ ;  the  moat  trifling  article  ms 
never  stolen ;  and  we  often  experienced  acts  of  generoaity  .and 
dbinterestedness  firom  them,  which  would  have  done  Imdout  to  a. 
dvilized  people.*  pp.  SOS,  4. 

Capt.  Cruise  states,  that  though  the  New  Zealandera  make 
no  scruple  of  thieving  any  thing  they  can  conceal,  whm  dwy 
come  on  board  our  ships,  '  still,  when  die  European  ffoe4  " 
'  among  them,  and  commits  himself  and  his  property  to  wH  '^ 
'  prote^oo,  be  may  place  impUcit  confidence  iu  tfaek  hoaerty  ^ 


I  i  n4  hojpMr/     Op  their  yi^it  to  Wevere,  the  brother  ^ 
I    Mi|W9#  fW$  ^  ^  R^of  t  cjyi)izie4  »nd  eolighicuied  uf  the  chu^fiv 
I  M#}|r  haflS^  VW  UD^necUf^ely  pift  under  the  verandah  of  th^ 
lli^i«llPP(M»»  W4  ^{■^'Aop^    Aa^*  says  the  Writer, 

I  '  tbofujh  ppr  gopt  and  pow^r^flotkBt    which  te  them  were  the 
^  gnmm  tenfMation  in  the  wprld»  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  nativea^ 
Mi  niingle  wnX^  ffas  lottt  nor  did  any  one  of  them  attempt  io  coaer 
:  Mif  teut  vithqut  penniBsina.'  p.  29l 

It  ia  not,  however,  quite  dear  in  this  case,  whether  the  pro- 

Cty  would  have  semauied  untoacbed,  bad  it  not  be^  cen- 
rated  or  tdbbooed.  Superatitioa  here  came  to  the  aid  ef 
^ooeaty.  But  tfie  hospitanty  of  the  chiefs  was  boiiauraUy 
Bumifest^  in  takip^  this  method  of  secarin^  the  bagra^ 
91  Aey  Quests.  The  poi^-er  of  the  tabboQ  was  very  uflefiiffjr 
mapi^l^fed' on  WpUier  occasji^Q.  When  the  Prj^qe  I^e^enf 
f(p4O0l)^r  M^m4  »  the'  river  of  Sluikehaugsi,  90  mapy  w^f 
canoes,  fille(|  with  n^^p^  aurpouiu^ed  her,  th^  th^  f^jf^^^iigf^ 
whpse  prew  consisted  only  of  nine  persons^  was  not  a  little 
ftfann^  |t)  hia  unprotected  situation.* 

I  But  hif  appreheoiioas  irere  foon  remoFed  by  a  ch|ef  nimed 
[otf)dooi,  who  cwf^^  uppo  dl^kf  ^^  tabboord  the  vessel*  or  09^^ 
pffinW  ft>r  aqy  ope  to  9scend  the  fide  without  penpission.  Th^ 
]unctiop  was  strictly  attended  to  during  her  stay  in  the  harbour; 
liB  Bfowheona,  tbQ  cbief  of  the  tribe  }n  the  immediate  neigh- 
rbood  of  the  H^ads,  d&iiy  presented  the  people  with  several 
baskets  of  potatoes,  and  extended  the  same  liberality  Co  the  boats 
•f  the  Dromedary,  when  thoy  accidentally  went  on  shore.'  p.  88. 

Tho  people  of  Shukefaanga  are  represented  as  apparently 
ft  more  industrious  habit3,  milder  mannjers,  and  far  more 
iipder  the  control  of  their  c^iefs^  than  those  at  the  Bay  of 

purijgif  t))o  9t9y  of  Capt.  jCrui^e  ii)  the  Isl^nd^  the  R^y. 
Mfr  M^l^n.lK^Q'^  ^  e^uisipi)  in  a  canoe  up  the  Wyd^*? 
matta.  mtending,  after  navigating  that  river  as  far  a^  po^aibl^t 
tp  walk  to  the  Say  of  Islands,  lie  arrived  eieife  at  Parro  B^y, 
kavinff  been  tventy-three  days  upon  his  journey  from  die 
iiVer  T}uMnea  to  the  Bay  of  Islands.     '  During  that  time 

*  \ke  had  auflered  much  fatig^ue  and  many  privations,  but  had  been 
«  Qniveraally  well  received  by  the  different  tribes  he  encoun- 

*  tered/  '(hp  protection  which  the  Missionaries  enjoyed  wa^ 
neverdielesa  cbnsidered  by  our  Author  as  very  precarioup, 
beiiiff  maintained  at  the  expense  of  much  forbearance  apd 
humiliation.  This  opinion,  subsequent  events  have  in  part 
lustified ;  yet  still,  they  have  been  able  hitherto  to  stand  their 
vTOundp  and  some  of  the  natives  are  stated  in  the  recent 
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accounts,  to  manifest  a  very  favourable  disposition.  An  id* 
terestincr  anecdote  is  given  in  the  notes  to  the  present  TdniDe, 
of  fidelity  in  a  native  domestic.  Mr.  Halt,  une  of  tbe  tetckn 
sent  out  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  had  resided  ob 
the  banks  of  the  Wytangy  about  six  monthi.  when  sont^rf 
the  natives  one  evening  suddenly  rushed  into  las  hooie, 
knocked  down  both  him  and  his  vrife,  plundered  him  of 
every  thing  they  could  lay  hold  of,  and  then  deputed*  The 
cause  of  this  outrage  does  not  appear. 

'  When  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  his  senses  to  see  Ae  eilsM 
of  bit  calamity,  hb  infant  and  only  child  was  missing.  A  native  firf 
was  nursing  it  at  the  time  the  house  was  attacked*  and,  timmd 
for  the  safety  of  her  charge,  she  covered  it  with  her  mat*  tai 
crossing  the  Wytangv  in  a  canoe,  concealed  herself  in  the  woodk 
At  the  end  of  two  oays,  when  every  thing  was  (|uiet,  die  broo^ 
back  the  child  in  perfect  safety.  She  still  lives  with  Mr.  Hall,  sm 
when  Europeans  visit  his  house,  they  generally  testify  their  seDse  d 
her  fidelity  oy  making  her  some  trifling  present.'  p.  311. 

Two  years  and  a  half  after  this,  the  settlement  at  Kidde^ 
kiddee  appears  to  have  remained  undisturbed,  and  Mr.  Leigh, 
a  missionary  sent  out  by  the  Wesleyan  Society,  fonnd  ^ood 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  peas,  and  vegetables  of  all  kmdi 
here  in  abundance.  Capt.  Cruise  gives  a  very  favourable 
character  of  one  of  the  natives,  named  Wheety,  of  whose 
steady  fidelity  they  had  repeated  proof.  When  the  ship  got 
under  weigh,  Wheety  came  upon  deck,  and  took  leave  indivi- 
dually of  almost  every  one  in  the  ship. 

*  He  had  been  so  general  a  favourite*  that  there  were  lew  Im 
whom  he  had  not  received  a  present ;  and  now,  rich  in  his  own  tA 
matjon  and  that  of  his  countrymen,  he  expressed  his  intentioa  rf 

J^oing  back  to  Shukehanga,  of  building  himself  a  house  as  mach 
ike  the  Europeans  as  he  could,  and  of  living  In  their  manner.  He 
had  long  laid  aside  his  native  customs  and  prejudices,  and  oftca 
remarked  that  New  Zealand  would  one  day  be  the  WkUe  mai 
country*  pp.  275,  6, 

If  the  present  unpretending  volume  has  not  added  mncli 
to  our  information  respecting  the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand, 
yet,  we  are  not  inclined  to  depreciate  any  work  which  gives 
us,  as  this  does,  the  result  of  personal  observation.  At 
the  same  time,  had  the  metereological  observations  been 
thrown  into  a  table  at  the  end,  the  substance  of  the  Jooiasl 
mi^ht  have  been  comprised,  without  lessening  either  its  valai 
or  interest,  in  a  volume  of  half  the  *' 
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Art  Til.  !%€  DiJse  of  Merda^  an  historical  Drfima.  Tht  Laoiaa- 
catMNi  of  Ireland :  and  other  Poems.  By  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vero 
Hunt,  Bart.  8to.  pp.  298.  Price  lOi*  6d.  London.  Ibl23. 

f\T^  the  first  appearance  of  a  new  candidate  for  literary 
^^  honours,  it  is  the  readiest,  if  not  the  fairest  method  of 
trying  his  merits,  to  compare  him  with  his  predecessors ;  but, 
in  a  second  publication,  he  is  liable  to  be  compared  with 
liimself.  The  Public  are,  perhaps,  somewhat  unreasonable 
in  demanding  that  he  should  not  merely  equal,  but  surpass  the 
maiden  effort  of  his  pen.  Encores  are  dangerous  experiments 
'for  the  fame  of  the  performer ;  and  though,  in  literary  per- 
formances, the  subject  is  changed,  the  voice  remains  the  same. 
•Yet  what  successful  poet  ever  had  the  pusillanimity  or  the 
magnanimity — call  it  which  you  will — to  content  himself, 
like  Orator  Hamilton  of  single-speech  memory,  with  the  fame 
of  a  first  production  ? 

Of  Sir  Aubrey's  former  volume,  our  readers  wilt  have  in 
recollection,  that  we  reported  in  very  favourable  terms;  nor 
are  we  in  the  least  disposed  to  retract  or  qualify  the  com* 
mendation  bestowed  upon  "  Julian  the  Apostate, '  although 
its  Author  must  prepare  himself  to  find  that  the  Public  will 
take  their  estimate  of  his  talents  from  the  avera^  as  it  were 
of  the  two  works ;  and  if  the  second  production  be  not  equal, 
it  will  conseauently  lower  the  calculation.  By  this  process 
the  fame  of  Lord  Byron  has  undergone  a  very  considerable 
'reduction,  his  latter  works  being  so  much  subtracted  from  the 
value  of  his  earlier  works,  on  which  they  are  a  dead  weight. 

At  the  time  that  Julian  fell  into  our  hands,  an  historical 
tragedy  of  any  dramatic  merit  was  something  new  and  rare. 
With  tne  exception  of  Mr.  Milman's  Fazio  and  Lord  Byron's 
didactic  tragedies,  there  had  been  nothing  of  excellence, 
we  believe,  of  this  kind  since  Miss  Baillie's  plays  on  the  pas- 
sions.  Within  the  past  eighteen  months,  however,  there  has 
been  an  amazing  supply  of  this  species  of  poetry,  and  the 
rival  and  clashing  claims  of  the  competitors  would  not  be 
▼eiy  easily  adjusted.  As  for  those  who  have  avowedly  written 
for  the  stage,  we  leave  them  to  the  decision  of  that  tribunal 
to  which  they  have  chosen  to  appeal ; — though  a  poet  might 
as  well  carry  his  cause  into  the  Court  of  Cbancerv,  as  regards 
•ither  the  competency  of  his  judges,  or  the  cnances  of  a 
hearing.  The  lawyers  may  be  indeed  better  critics  than  the 
•players,  and  equity  would  oe  more  likely  to  be  obtained  from 
a  master  than  a  manager.  The  folly  of  writing  for  the  stage 
inflicts,  however,  its  own  punishment*  as  it  infallibly  vitiates 
IIm.  wkide  east  and  eharaeter  of  the  composition  m$  poetry. 
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Bat  there  have  been  piU  forth  some  two  0>  4uw  1   __. 

which,  though  aot  entirely  to  our  tute,  wiU  reqning  man 
distinct  notice  at  lome  Tut'ore  period.  We  noct  cbofine  mr- 
pelves  at  present  to  the  volume  hefore  us,  and  yhall  enable 
our  reade/s  to  judge  how  far  the  Author  haa  supported  th^ 
brilliant  promise  ot'  his  "Julian  the  Apostate." 

The  subject  ought  not  to  be  considered  aa  ill-cho^n,  naleM 
^e  prejudice  which  renders  it  uuattractive,  is  reason  good 
against  the  choice :  it  is  taken  from  English — or,  must  we  fay? 
from  Saxon  history',  the  principal  peraonag.es  in  the  ijraai^  be. 
)xa  Edmund  Ironside,  and  his  brothers,  and  Canute  the  Qape. 
Sow,  we  luion  not  how  it  is,  but  these  our  barbarian  pro^nii^ 
tors  excite  extremely  little  interest  either  in  or  out  of  b<>tOR. 
Mr.  Bowles  has  lately  fallen  into  "  the  grave  of  the  last  Saxon/' 
and  we  would  have  his  juniors  take  warning  by  his  fate.  %tcs 
the  Author  of  Ivanhoe  has  failed,  we  think,  in  the  attempt  t« 
jnake  bis  English  readers  better  acquainted,  ormore  apciable 
Xrith  their  Saxoo  and  Xorman  ancestors.  The  yonn^r  Jewess  u 
the  heroine;  for  the  name  of  Cceur  de  Lion  himself  iy  pro- 
Bounced  with  more  respect  by  the  Malnmieii^ns  at  tbif  day, 
ihao  by  his  couutr^men.  There  is,  moreover,  a  linical  distaste 
for  the  good  old  Saxim  names,  which  b.is  been  caught  from  Uk 
preocb.  Mr.  Bowles  was  afraid  to  use  the  iiAine  ^ag^ug  am) 
>o  substituted  that  of  Marcus,  as  he  s:ii(],  fur  euphony's  Bak,e, 
though  nothing  in  this  respect  ivas  gatnekj  by  if.  Sir  Aubrey 
has  distributed  amoni;  his  persouageir,  the  names  Qf  Cdric, 
IJtbred,  Edwy.  Algitha,  Ethelmar.  Ankfl'e,  Gothmuad,  Sig)* 
ferth, — which  have,  it  must  be  confesi>ed,  a  somewhat  ifttconth 
appearance  in  the  eroupe,  but  are  surely  as  enphonotis  aitd  l^t 
lor  poetical  use  as  Frederick,  Arthur,  Edward,  Hamlet,  of  M|j> 
betb;  while  in  Edmund,  and  Emma,  and  Eustace,  bTsitrry  l^s 
furnished  him  with  names  which  rival  any  of  the  farouribfs  of 
Terse.  The  poem  opens  with  what  the  Author  entitles  *  Intn- 
di)ctory  Scenes,*  in  which  the  old  Danish  kiag  Sweyn  [wh» 
jioes  not  appear  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  ihc-nnfiii>  lands 
with  his  son  Canute  and  his  train,  on  the  coast  of  ConimlL 

'  Timdets  to  aare.  yet  timely  to  avuge*' 
Gnnilda,  the  daughter  of  Sweyn,  meets  them,  in  a  ttale 
of  distraction,  occasioned  by  the  butchery  of  her  faudiud  aa4 
children  by  the  Saxons,  and  lives  only  to  tell  her  wroas*.  Aut 
the  first  opens  with  a  scene  in  the  Palace  of  London,  is  which 
tdrnund  ironside  announces  to  the  assembled  nobles,  tli»t  dlr 
King  his  father  had  appointed  himself  and  Edrie,  his  brothar 
jo-Iaw,  joint  regents  of  the  kingdom.  This  inthnfttiea  ig  i*- 
ceiTeJ  wirb  great  ditsatisfasti^n,  so  f«r  as  i«htei  totb*^^ 
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pobtotenf  of  Edrio^  i^h6ie  cliaraofer  it'  Regarded  with  weU- 
Munded  dretnist;*— 

^  A  aM  of  4  moM  idmiMble  i^reADbei 
Sobtli?  of  wit,  abd  ebquent  of  bdoMi/ 
Of  iutioD  highf  mOM  noble  io  aUbiloef 
Second  to  none  for  ridiet,  and,  with  ul, 
tjnbendintf  in  bit  ael&hnen;  cool»  craflty, 
Dcorner  of  truth,  heartiest,  inexorable, — 
In  fine^  a  man  without  a  conscience.* 

Edric  entert  unperceived,  so  as  to  overhear  part  of  hit  charac<- 
itf^  hm  smotfaienf  hit  resentment.  In  the  foUowin]g  scene/  his 
Mibitibus  desi^s  are  developed,  in  a  conference  with  the  Baii 
ist  Gorhwatt,  his'  friend  and  partizaii,  who  Whispers  him  Uuit 

<  Tdere  are  among  our  nobles,  mien  who  recogni^ 
Qiieeh  Emma^s  Seautj  and  Diike  Edric^'s  wisdom, 
Anir  may  Ae  tin'otlght  updo  to  wish  them  mated.' 

fai  Patt  the  Sebond^  Edmund  discovers  to  his  friends,  atid  le 
Bdric,  an  attachment  which  he  has  formed  tO  Algitha,  the  v^ard 
6nly,  as  be  supposes,  but,  as  it  appears,  the  young  wife  also  of  a 
Danish  noble.  Edwy,  his  brother,  has  fallen  iii  love  with  the 
Mune  lady ;  and  Ednc  contrives  that  thev  ^hall  meet,  in  the 
hope  that  a  quai^l  may  ensue  between  jtbe  rivals.  The  iifeue 
is,  that  Sigiterth  gets  killed,  by  Edwy ;  Edn^y  is  severely,  but 
not  fatally  woiAided  by  his  brother,  and  the  jfOung  Widow  is  li$d 
off  by  the  conqueror.  We  cannot  say  that  these  licenes  are  ei>- 
timF  very  jpleasmg;ly  or  very  vigorously  ^hritten.  The  Idngnagt 
of  Edwy  IS  offensively  coarse,  and  the  cool  atrocity  with  which 
ke  first  assassinates  Sigiferth,  and  then  attadcs  his  own  brother^ 
is  involuntarily  resented  by  the  reader ;  nor  can  the  Poet  ee- 
edpe  the  chaige  of  being  an  accessary  befbr^  the  frict,  for  he 
ovgfat  not  to  have  wantonly  married  Sigiferth  to  his  Ward,  when 
Ike  knew  the  bloodshed  it  most  indispensably  cost  to  mak^ 
Algitiia  a  widow.  The  Second  Part  closes  With  a  Council  of 
State,  in  which  Edmund  peremptorily  declares  his  determina- 
tion td  put  an  end  to  the  negotiations  with  the  Danes,  and  to 
tidte  the  field  on  the  morrow. 

lA  the  first  scene  of  Part  the  Third,  Edric  makes  his  suit  to 
jQneeil  Emma,  who  coquettes  with  him,  but  intends  to  miike  a 
conquest  of  th^  royal  Dane,  if  she  can ;  in  which  of  couKe  she 
sdcceedk,  and  Edric  is,  in  the  sequel,  contumdiously  dismiss^dd". 
hr  the  mean  time,  the  battle  of  Ashdown  is  fought,  in  which 
£dwy  and  Northumberland  iM  slain  through  the  treachery  of 
Edric,  and  Edmund  escapes  only  by  flight.  The  cause  Of ,  th^ 
battle  is  not,  however,  so  clearly  made  out  as  it  might  have 
been,  and  Dane  is  opposed  to  Dane  in  the  two  armies  some- 
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what  unnaturally.  There  is  too  much  despatch  too  in  the 
posal  of  these  mighty  events,  and  the  Danes  have  been  in 
London  some  time  before  the  reader  can  be  aware  that  they 
have  reached  Romford.  By  the  way,  how  the  Danes  came  to 
land  at  Cornwall,  and  to  fight  this  first  battle  in  Esaexp  is  not 
explained.  The  Part  closes  with  a  scene  between  Canute, 
Emma,  and  Edric,  in  which  the  latter  receives  his  conge  from 
the  lady,  and  is  basely  treated  by  the  foreimier  whom  his 
treachery  has  put  in  possession  of  the  capital  and  his  royal 
mistress. 

Edric  now  resolves  on  humbling  himself  to  his  brother  Ed- 
mund, and  playing  the  penitent,  ironside  has  rallied  hisjpar- 
tizans,  and  is  some  fifty  miles  off  '  in  the  mountain-den  of  the 
'  dead  fox,  Northumberland.'  It  is  unfortunate  that  there  are  no 
mountains  within  fifly  miles  of  the  metropolis,  or  of  Asbdown. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  would  have  explored  the  country,  before  he 
sketched  the  story.  Edric  finds  Edmund  on  the  eve  of  bis 
marriage  to  Algithn,  and  a  love-scene  ensues  between  the  bride 
and  bridegroom,  followed  by  a  masque,  which  contains  some 
elegant  poetry :  but  it  is  impossible  to  forget,  as  Edmund  himself 
does,  that  he  is  a  fugitive  and  '  crown-less  king/  not  in  a  sita- 
ation  to  marry  with  prudence,  and  certainly  no  lon^r  competent 
to  banish  another  from  the  soil.  In  the  concluding  part,  Ed- 
mund sends  a  challenge  to  Canute,  to  terminate  the  quarrel  by 
single  combat.  The  Dane  bravely  accpts  it.  They  meet»  and 
Edmund  at  length  strikes  down  his  antagonist,  shatterine  his 
sword,  but  bids  him  take  another.  Canute  invokes  some  vdiant 
arm  to  rid  him  of  the  shame  of  defeat ;  and  Edric,  catching  the 
word,  stabs  his  brother  in  the  back,  for  which  Canute  unceremo« 
niously  orders  him  to  be  instantly  executed. 

We  must,  we  believe,  reluctantly  admit,  that  the  obvious  de- 
fects in  the  conduct  of  the  story,  are  such  as  no  occasional 
beauties  in  the  composition  could  redeem;  and  yet  it  is  evident, 
that  the  Author  has  relied  on  the  interest  of  the  events  for  his 
success.  The  only  character  in  the  drama  is  Edric,  and  this  is 
an  unnatural  one :  the  rest  are  shadowy  outlines.  Bat  the 
truth  is,  that  there  is  nothing  like  the  grace,  and  elegance,  and 
spirit  which  were  conspicuous  in  Julian.  If  "  the  Duke  of  Mer« 
"  cia"  be  not  an  earlier  production,  it  must  be  a  very  hasty  one, 
and  Sir  Aubrey  has,  in  either  case,  committed  an  mdicretiou. 
We  are  persuaded  that  we  shall  do  the  Author  a  kindness  by 
taking  our  extracts  from  the  minor  poems.  Among  these  there 
is  an  Ode  to  April,  which  we  feel  pleasure  in  transcribing,  as  it 
breathes  the  spirit  of  the  mouth  and  of  poetry. 
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.«ODE  TO  APRIL. 

*  Sweet  April  month  !  that,  like  a  ffeotle  maid, 
Comsat  with  a  changeful  look^  as  half  afraid. 
With  all  thy  train  of  buds,  young  Flora's  daughters, 
And  balsam-breathing  airs,  and  bubbling  waters ; 
Now  walking  brightly  through  the  sunny  hours, 
N<\w,  shadowy,  hid  t>ehind  a  veil  of  showers : 
Oh*  I  how  I  love  thy  blush  of  delicate  bloonoj 
And  that  young  breath  of  thine  of  faint  perfiime— 
And  all  those  swifl  Tarieties,  that  glance 
Charms  ever  new  from  thy  mild  countenance : 
Still  beautiful,  whatever  they  express. 
In  kindlinff  smiles,  or  touchmg  tearfulness  1 
Now,  in  thy  secret  places. 
Where  Nature  tends  thee  with  her  sylvan  Graces, 
Thou  lovest  to  dwell ; 
Down  in  the  bosky  dell, 
Where  the  stream  lapses  from  its  shadowy  w^ll, 
M|irk*d  by  the  willow-bush  that  silent  stoops 
0*er  the  cool  margin,  and  those  briary  groups. 
With  wild  fern  mingled,  where,  in  furry  troops, 
Young  rabbila  gambol,  and  the  hare  sits  still, 
^reen'd  by  the  golden-thronging  daffodil,  ^ 
These  are  thy  haunts — and  thou  hast  leisure  hours 
To  clothe  with,  bloom  Uie  blackbird*s  vocal  bowers ; 
And  tliou  hast  some  to  spare 
(King-cups  and  daisies!  for  the  wild  deer's  lair ; 
Where  the  gorse  spreaos  a  wilderness  of  bloom ; 
Or  on  the  lonely  heath— or  in  the  gloom 
Of  some  old  wood;  whose  glades  oisunny  moss 
Dark,  ivied  oaks  stretch  their  great  arms  across. 
Thou  lovest,  too,  on  some  high-bosom'd  hill. 
Thy  youthful  lap  to  fill 
With  cowslips^  and  to  woo 
The  morning  sun,  and  the  soft  evening  de«r. 
With  ^catterd  violets,  and  from  primrose-hanks ; ;  • 
While,  with  his  starry  ranks. 
The  pale  Narcissus,  from  the  neighboiiring  ^lead. 
Steals  to  the  upland  air  his  fragrant  head. 

'  Blithe  April !  like  another  Hebe,  bringing 
Sweets  in  thy  cup-^n  primal  freshness  springing 
From  the  cold  bosom  of  a  rugged  nurse— 
The  Psyche  of  the  kindling  universe! ' 
Although  the  task  be  thine 
.  Some  careless  wreaths  to  twine   . 
For  thy  maturer  sister's  radiant  brow,    , 
That  steals  apace  upon  thy  footsteps  now— 
j[EocbantiDg  Aiayp-yely  m  thy  virgin  eyOi 


led  m  y^  uat^^  ZMir  9f  shfekt. 

And  temperate  moteuftssti^  8fio-yMS)|f  purily^ 

Thou  hast  a  quiet  charoiy  more  exquisite 

Than  all  het  Jfi^ftieA  i«k  (he  bUM  bfS^t 

Nor  are  thy  #afts  eobfliied 

To  the  tHst  #Hdef  ness ;  amid  Mukind 

Thou  mAVit  thy  fbbtMrhift  rbible  iti  fkmtfii 

And  thy  bMHth  pAJpadMe  fftw  eUlUMd  Bfl?#ML 

^The  gardei^sp^iid  k  tlifnis,  rfdd  dMe  g#iM  BedV 

Where  Floi^  pilk>ittf  her  V«fviAg  cliifdr^tt'lt  fa^aJj  i 

The  mttriy-fintled  hyaeiiHfM  ai«  ider^, 

Giving  their  odctam  td  the  hivish  iMr— 

And  the  dffrk^ibotherM  vfoil^tey  Aat  \ft 

Wrapping  their  sheets  tn  th^ir  o#il  prif  aciy-i' 

The  polyanthiMi;  Irom  hiA  ^UsMcyA'd  Md, 

Mingling  all  tints,  exalts  his  vMtd  he^^t^— 

AurioakM,  Kk6  iMKt  tfoft*sbAitedf  beaRMT, 

Sund  round  the  parterre,  in  welU^biMbfc^J  MH^^^ 

From  her  green  shining  bush 

The  IndhMi-rbM  looks  roihkdi  ititlfr  tf  ftfist  Udtfb-«k 

Just  where  the  green-h6u0^  M^di,  «  ^iWeHiJg  MMi- 

In  briglit  #elte^  ifarting  fMn  shnlb*  mid  gfkk^z 

Coy  periwiil&fes,  to6, 

Beneath  their  letft^  piiep  oM  wM  eye#  df  HKl^ 

And,  through  the  diiekelfef  green  ilMdliitirttlMi 

The  irtmio^  inlMhwtt  liAk  htf  creM  of  blobdk 

— Hmr  iMimtSM  each !  but  oh*!  't#eri&  vafti  t6M^ 

All  those  fair  ministrants  of  slg^it  aod  SUl^. 

Behold !  the  throng  of  SptiAg  \  Narorb'ir  tMtff  oMttt ! 

Dcck'd  #ifh  the  brighter  je#efrl^dfflrtr 

*  And  thdse  #ho  mdk  the,  ftHld  nny  find  iti€ft  tfftM^ 
BenigiNMC  Nionth !— fiM*  tMne  iH  ^N-  tM  ea#e 
Of  the  youbg  oom-hlader  sfrugglmK;  Uf  ttte  Mrdv 
Through  the  dark  tilth  of  earth; 

And,  when  the  small  lambs  M?Af^  til6&  WtfVit'A^^  tfcU^ 
Leading  the  CotCeteni'  to'  Mntf  Ahelfer'd  deNw 
Till  the  MO  #flrms  then ;  And  tfie  teeniiaK^  kilMSb 
When  the  young  calf  is  at  tHt^  he«l,  ft^tS'M^t 
Andy  theilv  thou  ttMk'irt  the  juley  h^tMM  gh^ 
Till  the  swolii  sddi^r  git^M^tte  milk  to  iM\^ 

«  The  world'tf  mcreaso,  tAe  «pHM9  of  K1(H  te^  IhAe 
BelonH^  tK^tH  mine  of  iMmmtMlity ! 
The  breath  of  ]\»ve  i»  on  thy  Hps  !  rtitf  Ngili 
Of  an  imperishable'  hope  ift  bVight 
Within  thine  azure  eve  !  Fim-Doni  of  Titt(6i 
Sweet  April  month,  1  bail  ifletf  M  H^  pHtttf  !^    fk  M. 

This  is  worthy  of  tfte  Atithor  of  MMn ;  il  h«t  «A  tttaft  daisic 
elegance  and  gcnflte  (Mtiig  irbich'  cl(a9ttttite#  tUte  dtatMi  of  Ibe 
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'  Widi  work  in  Haiid^  p^frehiBoe  tone  kby  tmg^ 
To  deck  the  liule  tCraager  ye€  to  ooqie } 
One  roey  boy  ttrugglioff  to  moant  her  lap— 
i%e  eldest  itudiout,  wiUi  a  book  or  Af  p— 
^er  Gmrd  girl  beude,  witB  if  famC  bfoom 
Conning  some  tale— while,  mtb  M  MUd^'  tii|»', 
Yoft  (tidlby  ttrchkr  beau  his  BMiiio  drtMiilF    ' 
Nor  lifceds  the  dovbtfel  fkwa  ^  ey^  issulte^ 
So  sits  .^e  AMHher  I  with  her  longest  siqflo 
Regardiog  he^  aweer  little  ones  the  whil#i 

Afid  he^  the  ^»iW9  mmm  \  to  whom  beleiip 
These  treftsurea^  itda  iheitf  Ittidg  obaW  hcgilQe 
All  mortal  caresyaBd  eyes  the.ptajttliog  tfH»% 
With  nit>tiMHriailii  hearty  and  a  thanksgiriBfk  tddgue.^ 

•  Ai^  sity  thou  there^  6h  lost  Jenisaleni  \ 

Bow^dr  down,  yet  somet^iDs  still  ^  to]^  state 
Eooobiiog  thee  in  min  i  Thee  ^e  weight 

Of  age  regards  not :  thoM  aif  as,  the  ^em- 

tJndimm'd  by  time— yet  is  the  diadem 
And  throng  that  made  thee  like  the  common  greats 
AlY  ^eM)^,  ai&d  (hy  pte(iM  AduAotb'i 

THy  holhitto  af  teoff;  (hy  p^«  d  dflfehAi-l 

The  Arm  of  tfte  OtMiij^tM(  lit  dti 

Thy  gttiltinese :  M  Kving  death  ar«  thM^ 
An*  all«eiidariDg  uiiiacle  9  ibr  Gtodp 

Riuh  sett  in  reeord  of  h«4  shtakhter'd  Sod} 
is  iDefltoCeable  seal  uaon  thy  brow. 
And  cursed  the  lana  a  dying.  Saviour  trod** 


Art.  VIIL  A  Trifmiie  of  P'areatal  JJfection  to  the  Memoru  of  tf^jie^ 
loved  and  onljf  Dauahter*  Containing  some  Aa»unt  of  the  Qia* 
meter  and  Deadi  of  Hannah  Jerram ;  wbbdied  May  9^  ^^^ifSf^ 
2d.  Drawn  up  by  her  father  Charles  Jei^m,  Vidar  of  CkMofiaas. 
I^aro,  pp.  28S.    SifCdtfd  £diiioti^  l^rtee  5L    lottttoil^  fs!2%. 

^^NCC  t&e  publicatibn  of  Mr.  Gtlpia's  ''  Moimmtet  of  Pa- 
^  rental  AffectioD  to  his  Son/^  we  have  At>t  read  any  tEing  so 
iMmiSaitg  tff  ttw  il«rrlfti¥^«oM(iit<Ml4*  *i»  iHstrdcliV^tfMiMrfal. 
MUM  jtkfihi^  i^  dlMMectef  itpptAAf  icV  Aa¥^  MMff  nV  flm  ni^WM 
crecree  enuipiay,  auCi  to  inrns  neeii  inviriigeniiieu  oy  BDHe 
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cealing  pain;  and  her  self-denial  under  all  eiioiiiiiataiioei* 
such  as  must,  we  believe,  be  considered  as  peculiar  to  wobmiv 
and  yet  rare  in  them.  In  her,  the  efiects  of  early  religiona  cat' 
ture  were  fully  realized,  and  we  are  extremely  glad  to.  find  hci 
excellent  father  expressing  his  firm  persuasion —  a  perauanoa 
'  founded  not  only  on  the  connexion  between  cause  and  efiect, 
'  and  the  declarations  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  but  on  a  con- 
*  siderable  experience  in  educating  youth,  and  a  long  attenlien 
'  to  what  is  passing  in  the  religious  world, — that  t&e  future  life 
'  and  character  of  most  persons  may  be  traced  to  the  maiuier  of 
'  their  being  brought  up.' 

<  I  say/  adds  Mr.  Jerram,  *  most  perstmSf  for  I  am  aware  that  thk 
rule,  like  all  others,  admits  of  exceptions;  but  I  have  scarceljjr  ever 
had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  interior  of  a  fkmlily,  wahant 
being  able,  pretty  correctly,  to  divine  in  what  manner  the  young  in* 

mates  of  it  would  turn  out «No  ground  pays  better  for  cultivating 

than  that  of  the  infant  mind,  both  as  it  respects  the  quality  and  the 
quantity  of  fruit ;  and  it  as  seldom  occurs  in  the  moral  as  in  the  natu- 
ral world,  that  the  reasonable  expectations  of  a  harvest  are  disappoint- 
ed, where  proper  means  had  been  employed  to  secure  it.  I  have  often 
thought  that,  if  the  same  good  sense  were  shewn  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  infant  mind  as  the  husbandman  discovers  in  the  manaj^ement  of 
his  farm,  it  would  be  as  rare  an  event  to  see  a  total  failure  m  the  for- 
mer as  in  the  latter.  God  **  honours  those  who  honour  him  ^'— and 
every  where  it  will  be  seen,  thst  **  the  hand  of  the  diligent  makelli 
rich."  ' 


The  experimental  advice  which  is  offered  by  the  much 
pected  Writer  to  parents  and  instructors,  is  most  judicious  and 
salutary ;  and  the  volume  will  answer  an  im])ortant  purpose,  if 
these  hints  of  a  father  should  gain  attention  in  quarters  where 
treatises  and  strictures  on  education  are  read  with  incredulity 
as  mere  ideal  theories.  Mr.  Jerram's  remarks  on  Confirmation 
are  of  course  intended  for  members  of  the  Established  Church. 
We  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  the  passing  remark,  that  al- 
though Confirmation  is  rejected  by  Protestant  Dissenters  as  a 
sacrament  or  means  of  grace,  still,  provision  is  made  by  the 
constitution  of  Dissenting  churches,  for  the  very  same  thing 
that  confirmation  is  represented  by  pious  clergymen  to  have  for 
its  object.  The  public  profession  of  religion  which  is  required 
lilike  in  Poedobaptist  and  Antipcedobaptist  churches,  answers 
in  all  respects  but  that  of  the  episcopal  ceremony  of  imposi- 
tion, to  the  following  description. 

*  As  soon  as  it  is  supposed  that  the  mind  is  properly  stored  wiA 
Christian  knowledge,  and  the  heart  duly  influenced  by  spiritual  prin- 
ciples, and  the  habits/ormed  by  holy  living,  we  are  mvited  to  make 
a  public  profession  of  our  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  seek  an 
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infCMied  Dortiaii  of  the  infliieiioei  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  ^anicii 
prtyer  and  the  prioiitife  oustom  of  laying  on  of  bandtp  that  wo' 
may  **  continue  Christ'n  faithful  aoldien  and  lervanu  to  our  life*^ 
end."  We  are  next  called  upon  to  bind  ourselTes,  by  the  mou 
aiEecting  and  sacred  tokens,  to  perpetual  fidelity  to  our  **  L<nrd  rad 
Matter/'  and  to  enter  into  the  most  intimate  unbn  and  feUowshifr 
with  httn,  by  partaking  of  elemenU  which  repretent  the  body  thia 
was  crucifiedy  and  the  blood  which  was  shed  for  our  eternal  saU' 
▼atioo.  And  in  order  to  keep  up  a  perpetual  niemofy  of  these 
inestimable  blessings,  exalted  privileges,  and  solemn  ohligatioM, 
we  are  required  from  time  to  time,  to  repeat  the  sacnsd  oeremoiiy^ 
which  is  pregnant  with  such  afiecting  considerations  and  beneficial 
results.' 

■  • 

Now,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  desirable  that  it  ahoold  be 
known  to  those  of  other  communions,  that  this  ia  precisd^y 
what  is  intended  by  a  |>er8on'B  joining  a  DiBsentinff  ciraroh  9 
for,  though  a  mystery  is  sometimes  attached  to  that  trana* 
action,  we  apprehend  that  the  theory  of  Confirmation  will  bo 
found  satisfactorily  to  explain  and  justify  the  practice  of  the 
Dissenters.  Had  we  nothing  answering  to  tnis  inatitution 
of  the  Church  in  our  institutions,  it  would,  we  are  disposed 
to  admit,  be  a  fair  ground  of  objection.  On  the  other  nand, 
we  think  that  this  Scriptural  yiew  of  the  incumbent  duty  of 
making  such  *  public  profession,*  as  binding  upon  all  peraona 
without  exception  who  have  been  competently  instructed  into 
the  truths  of  Christianity, — unless  a  moral  disqualifioation 
for  performing  a  duty,  can  be  held  to  annul  the  obligationr— 
this  view  of  the  duty  which  the  forms  of  the  Church  and  the 
principles  of  Nonconformity  alike  embrace,  it  is  of  the  utmoat 
importance  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  young.  The 
too  common  practice  of  deferring  this  step  till  a  mature 
or  advanced  period,  rests  upon  a  very  mistaken  view  of  the 
matter, — as  it  a  personal  confession  or  profession  of  Christ 
were  an  optional  thing;  as  if  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord^s 
supper  was  not  so  much  a  means  of  grace,  as  a  reward  or 
premium  reserved  for  a  certain  stage  of  religious  proficiency ; 
as  if  this  alone  of  our  spiritual  privileges  lost,  under  tmit 
view,  its  character  as  a  duty.  The  conseauence  of  its  not 
beine  pressed  upon  the  young  aa  specifically  their  duty,  is 
too  plainly  seen  in  the  scanty  proportion  of  the  congregation  who, 
for  the  most  part,  are  found  included  iu  the  church, — a  fiact 
which  sufiiciently  indicates  the  existence  of  error  somewhere. 
The  truth  is,  that  what  is,  on  a  mistaken  principle,  indefinitely 
deferred,  is  not  likely,  in  the  greater  number  of  instances, 
ever  to  be  performed ;  for  the  false  view  is  but  too  likely  to 
opemle  through  life,  while  all  the  obstacles  which  indecision^ 
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«pp6tt«  to  m  ^tt;  ^t  Wm  UAmi  tor&i  ifi  MeV  V^arA. 

Efu<  Ifo  return  fo  t^e  ^iiftj«ct  of  the  Mefndtt  MAm  i 
Exemplary  a&  was  Miss  iemaofi  cDfluracter  in  ^Vm;^  jxnni 


view,  aDu  unmixed  as  was  W  reliance  tor  iiJyimn  on 
atonettient  99<i^  meri^  of  tbe  oftviour,  she  uvaiefwent  a  cob 
Witii  the  king  of  Terrors,  which  exhibited  the  very  renm 
of  that  caimneas  and  composure  that  might  hin^  oeca  a- 
ttoi^Ced  by  her  friends.  She  wds  ftHed  with  diteadfofr 
iCerHWeMi^ :  h^f  fiLth^r  describes  it  all  sut^h  aiv  tefenml'  eei . 
ttf  n^'  had  iiB^'it  witikifes^d.  The*  siiM^nnf^is  #ila-  WlA^  M 
summons  came  upon  her,  and  the  consideration  of  '  AM  iH^ 
^  finite  Atake  she  had  in  the  event  of  a  single  moment,*  ftr 
a  time  overcame  all  her  fortitude,  and  rendered  h^r  unable  ta 
derive  comfort  from  the  promises  of  the  GospeL  The  cirenap 
stances  admit  of  a  satisfactory  explanation,  viewed  in  this 
li^ht.  At  the  same  time,  we  think  that  there  is  scarcely  rooa 
to  qaestion  that  the  nature  of  the  disease  might  be  assigne^i 
as  ftff  adequate  cause  of  the  extreme  distress  and.  ayitatioa 
which  Miss  Jerram  suffered.  To  attribute  to  rejligion  the 
power  of  suspending  or  counteracting  the  natural  efiect  of 
diseasb,  would  be  assigning  to  it  a  miraculous  operation  ia 
ordinary  circumstances,  for  which  die  Scripture  affords  no 
wamtnt;  And  yet,  unless  we  suppose  this,  we  must  ^  pre- 
pared t6  expect  that  the  symptoms  of  disease  will  shew 
themselveli  in  a  similar  manner,  whatever  be  die  religious 
character  of  the  individual.  Nor  have  we  any  more  rcfasoo 
to  expect  that  pious  persons  shall  be  uniformly  exempted  from 
cHseases  of  the  specific  kind  which  occasion  such  physical 
distress  and  as^itation,  than  that  they  shall  be  preserved  fifoiB 
insanity  or  delirium.  In  Miss  Jerram's  case,  the  paroxysm 
wIbb' succeeded  by  a  state  of  the  greatest  composure,  and  her 
actual  dissolution  was  preceded  by  a  iranie  of  mind  serene 
and  even  cheerful  in  an  unusual  degree.  She  was  perfectly 
sensible  of  the  approach  of  death;  and  many  miniate  par- 
tioalars  are  mentioned  to  shew  '  that  her  tranquillity  and 
'  undisturbed  repose  of  mind  did  not  arise  fron^  t^e  flatting 
^  hope  of  ultimate  recovery,  but  from  a  settled  confidence 
'  in  the  safety  of  her  case,  and  a  firm  hope  of  a  happy  im- 
*  mortality.'  That  she  survived  long  enough  to  exhibit  t^is 
aenuine  effect  of  the  assurance  of  faith,  was,  as  regnrded 
ner  parents,  a  very  merciful  and  consoling  circumstance.  But 
had  it  been  otherwise,  doubly  painful  as  would  have  been  the 
recollection-  of  her  sufiering^t,  there  could  have  been  no  reason 
to  doubt  of  the  a^ety  ot  her  state.  There  have  been  in- 
stances in  which  individuals  of  the  most  exemplary  piety  haVe 


bf  ^e  pbYiM  4f^tn?«f^  »MG?»<?rtatinjf  them  to  t^^p  laf t,  fpr 
erivg  ^y»4^^^  of  t^NT  w^f  fu^d  ce^9  kopp  of  blpwe^wyi^ 
If  #  hur^  x«^^3€^  to  bf y^^»  ^^t  for  «v^^  !EtPd«.  fj^ofgh  o^n  u)r 

tluB  ip«(ei^  character  ^f  t^e  ^W^j^  Mfbfch  i^troyp  lifis|  ^  ji^r 

qbyio^s  l^#0on  to  k^  l4wniy*4  ffW^  ^fewo?,  i»  to  m^4  ^  H»mt 
laying  that  undue  stress  which  we  are  prone  to  do,  on  deathT^tfii 
%9efm.  But  H  IS  importai^t  tp  Tffm^fkf  ^a^  wlj^n  ^  PfifQp  is 
not  aptually  distuji^d,  ]tb^  Mfopi^ipg  <W°^^  .^  ^t^^o^f^  uy  m 
9AltiBrriu>tiw  of  ^  ^xerp^e  of  t^,  «o  ifx  m  i;cga^  ^  ^y^ 
Md  e^ic^cy  of  t^e  pni|£wl/es  whici)  l^ave  |i]Nee»i  ^ml^^c«|d  mi 
jomxi^in^  tl)rougf)  liff»»  bfjut  werejy  of  |the  '*  ps^ce  ^d  j/^y? 
frjiich  ^pri^g  ffpip  b«lif y li^.  U  i^  h9pe,  gpd  not  fajitb.  tha^  su^ 
S^  tt^  ^ffd  eclip#e.    J^p,  J^rwn  I>a*  yery  j.^dicijc>^^ly  p^iii^ 

in)L>ng  m^ner/besay^,  '  eycf 


oitf  tlji^  .dUfj^on ;  .m4  •  ni^  sin|  .  .^. ,      ,^ 

'  cJwg  |to  the  la^  plai^L  )frit^  ^  ^^l^  eagjero/e^'  gs  bi^  4&¥^ 
1^  df4  in  the  exfrei?»i>y  of  ^pr  affony  to  the  cfo^s  of  C^rwfc 
TJyi  igBi^e^ce  of  CJifT^U^p  pri/^ipTef  i^,  indeed,  no^  les^  regfjf 
ffk^xlife^tp4  by  Buph  a  ftfit^  pf  mpi.4,  u^r  the  circumstwp^  ^ 
bodily  d^r4^i>  th^f  ^rfaep  tl^e  fjiseaa^  ^^inju  of  jthe  patjept'^ 
ipfMnt^ijiiog  hi^  nj^tofal  Q0ff>p03ufe,  ^4  enjoyipg  the  »te^4y'<^ 
^urance  of  salvation. 

yffi  kvfp  rpom  only  to  add.  opr  wannest  recom^fsn^ati^n  jof 
|]^  present  piemoir,  as  a^apit^d  tp  l^ave  the  fBQUJt  99|u^fify  hg^r 
op  the  mij^df  Qf  ^  young. 


•  •*  «•«•••••>«■• 


Art.  l^  1.  Sv^M  Briiafinica  ;  or  Portraits  of  Forest  Trees  dinin* 
onisiied  for  their  Antiquityy  Ma^Bitttde*  or  Beauty.  Drava  firom 
NsUire,  ssd  etched  by  Jacob  George  StnUt.  fcuio.  Mas.  1  to  V, 
15i.each;  pnnrfi,  ll.5s.   Loadoo^ia^S, 

&  i^^M  Phrifera :  the  Shrubbery  HistoricsHy  and  Botanically  tret^ 
£l ;  with  Obsenrations  on  the  Formation  of  OraanieBtsl  ^IsQta- 
tioDS  and  Picturesque  Scei^ery.  By  Henry  Oeor^  Phiilins,  i^.SiA 
S«ols.8vo.    ftioelLis.    LondoB,  lilSJ.  ^ 

TUB  raw  deserves  weU  of  society,  jy)}0  contributes  tg  1911}}^. 
ply  or  (Bxtefld  the  source?  of  ip^oceplt ple^suip;  »nd  gf  ajl 
^p^jOM,  tfeospafforfi  Ae  pyreft  plejfsijre.  ^pic^prf  Ppng/^J^ 
with  the  lOTe  and  study  of  any  pa^e  of  the  *^at  volume' of  na- 
twe^  Wis  INTj^  g)ad  tp  perq^iye^  ih%%  Hl^sTf^  ifi  dj}  IPPrfiafilng  de- 
mand for  works  of  this  description ;  and  the  more  popular  cast 
now  given  to  sucb  publicatioi^s,  indicates  thai  Aeiir  readers  are 
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ho  longer  confined  to  ftdepU  or  professon^  bat  0e  foiiiil 
amone  persons  who  can  give  no  more  attention  to  the  adenoe 
than  It  can  claim  in  the  character  of  an  amnsement*  These 
works  must  of  necessity  be  of  a  slight  and  superficial  chanie- 
ter ;  but  their  moral  value  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  dry,  tech- 
nical publications,  which  exclude  every  reference  to  sobjecti 
connected  with  the  imagination  or  the  heart*  There  is,  bow- 
ever,  a  disjtinct  end  answered  by  both  descriptions  of  works: 
the  one  promote  the  advancement  of  science,  the  other  its  diF- 
fosion. 

We  have  lately  bad  occasion,  in  introducing  oar  readen  to 
the  elegant  novelty  of  a  "  Portable  Flower  Garden,**  to  expa- 
tiate a  little  on  the  biography  and  language  of  flowiere*  We 
shall  now  shew  that  there  are  "  tongues  in  trees," — thoash  bo> 
tanists  have  in  general  seemed  to  have  no  ear  for  them,  oend- 
ing  with  microscopic  eye  oyer  the  rich  carpeting  of  Nature,  they 
have  overlooked  (or  must  we  say  underlookedT)  the  more  stately 
and  majestic  productions  of  the  vegetable  world ;  and  they 
liave  been  so  much  occupied  with  the  seed,  and  the  blosaom, 
and  the  phenomena  of  fructification,  as  to  brin^  down  the  oak 
and  the  beech  to  the  level  of  the  nettle  and  the  DuU-niah,  cod- 
founding  all  gradations  of  rank  in  a  most  radical  equality.  Nor 
is  this  a  mere  paper  theory,  a  hypothetical  arrangement :  the 
French  botanists  have  actually  put  in  force  these  laws  of  classi- 
fication. In  the  Jardin  des  Planta  at  Paris,  the  rights  of 
flowers  and  the  laws  of  nature  have  been  so  completely  and 
daringly  set  aside,  in  deference  to  system,  that  we  have  trees 
and  shrubs  intermixed  with  herbaceous  plants,  perennials  with 
annuals,  native  plants  with  exotics,  alpine  productions  with 
aquatics ;  and  this  is  called  the  natural  method  of  Jussiea.  Just 
.80  have  we  seen,  in  the  disorder  imposed  by  the  alphabet. 
Homer  and  Horace  ranged  in  a  library  by  the  side  of  Home  on 
the  Psalms,  and  Byron's  Works  next  to  Bum's  Justice.  Bat 
dead  men  cannot  quarrel :  these  are  living  things,  having  their 
j)redilections,  local  habits,  and  family  character.  Give  us»  we 
say.  Nature's  own  arrangement  in  the  meadow  and  the  grovei 
and  let  ilowers.and  trees  keep  their  proper  distance. 

Mr.  Phillips  is  already  known  to  our  readers  as  the  Author 
of  the  Fomarium  Brittaaicum,*  to  which  the  present  work 
forms  a  sequel.  The  fruit-trees  are  accordingly  excluded  from 
a  place  in  these  volumes ;  and  among  them  the  chestnut,^  the 
beech,  and  the  oak,  three  of  the  most  picturesque  trees  of 
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the  British  Sylr^.  For  these  the.  reader  it  referred  to  the 
former  publication.  The  *'  Syhra  Florifiera''  relates  ebieffjr  to 
the  shrubbery,  that  most  delightfal  feature  of  %  pleasure- 
ground;  but  it  comprehends  within  its  range  some  of  the 
nobler  families,  the  natives  -of  Alpine  regions,  and  the  pride 
of  Italy.  Mr.  Strutt's  work  is  of  a  biographical  kind  3.  he 
descends  from  the  species  to  the  individual.  In  the  descrip- 
tions which  accompany  his  portraits  of  the  sylvan  beauties  of 
our  native  country^  ^ 

'  although  the  mimdue  of  botanical  definitions  aie  omitted  as  Un- 
necetsarvi  every  circttmstance  of  local  connexion  or  tra^tfamal 
interest  has  been  carefully  attended  to ;  and  gratified,'  we  are  told* 
'  will  the  Author  be,  should  hit  perfbrmsnce  inspire  in  the  mmdsof 
those  who  may  fiivour  it  with  their  attention,  even  a  small  portion  of 
the  plessure  which  he  has  himself  experieocedy  whilst  hsuntinff  the 
wooos  snd  forests,  intent  on  delineating  those  varieties  and  peciuiasi- 
ties  of  their  noblest  productions,  which  he  hss  endeavoured  to  trans- 
fer to  the  following  representations,  with  as  much  of  the  spirit  of  Na* 
ture  ss  he  could  command,  and  with  all  the  truth  which  minute  remaric 
and  faithful  imitation  may,  he  hopes,  lay  claim  to,  without  hazarding 
the  imputation  of  presumption*' 

We  Can  easily  imagine  how  pleased  good  John  Evelyn  would 
have  been  with  our  artist,  and  how  he  would  have  applaadcfd 
both  his  pencil  and  his  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Strutt,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  want  encouragement.  The  publication  is  under 
the  patronage  of  the  King ;  and  dukes,  earls,  and  bishops  are 
amongst  his  subscribers.  It  was  indeed  a  fortunate  idea  that 
'  led  to  the  projection  of  the  work,  since  it  was  sure  to  take  with 
the  Public,  if  competently  executed  ;  and  both  in  the  selection 
and  treatment  of  the  subjects,  Mr.  Strutt  has  displayed  great 
taste  and  ability.  The  etchings  are  very  spirited  transcripts  of 
the  drawings,  which  are  marked  by  great  freedom,  and  yet  dis- 
play that  accuracy  which  is  less  the  result  of  minute  elaboration 
than  of  feeling.  In  several  of  the  plates,  the  back-ground  is 
supplied  by  verj^  pleasing  forest  scenery.  The  Numbers  already 
published  contain  the  following  subjects : 

No.  I.  The  Swilcar  Lawn  Oak  in  Needwood  Forest.  The  Begnr's 
Oak  to  Bagot's  Park.  The  Great  Oak  at  Fredville  in  KenC  ^he 
.  Papshanger  Oak.         ... 

No.  II.  The  Cbipstaad  Elm.  The  Tutbury  Wych  Elm.  Hie  En- 
field Cedar.    The  Yew»tree  at  Ankerwyke  near  8taines. 

No.  III.  The  Salcey  Forest  Oak*  The  Abbot's  Oak  at  Wobwn. 
The  Chandos  Oak.    the  Oak  at  Fredville. 

No.  IV.  The  Four  Sisters  ChestnuUtree  in  Cobbam  Park  Tbe 
Great  Beech  in  Knowle  P^rk.  llie  Elms  at  MongewelL  The  lajm^ 
.tree  a>  Moor  Fkrk. 


\fe  f^rtft  Tnt'- 

fl^fc,    JTje  Ml»Wf»-pWt  PA-    Tip  Wolfop  04-* 

ifi  a  vork  of  Uiii  descriptioq,  the  Artist  bu  ob?iou«l]r  a  mocb 
mora  dUIUuit  to«k,  than  if  he  had  merely  to  preaeat  a  apeehaa 
of  ^«  «pe«ieB  :  fa«  iias  to  portray  ttie  coaracteris^c  feataicf  of 
tfas  puticuler  tre«,  and  the  (amiliarity  of  the  slMect  Ih^  fata 
(fpea  to  the  criticism  of  every  eye  that  has  been  ■cciwIoiBeil 
to  cast  OA  the  Qriguial.  These  etchings  are  stnctly  portnili, 
and  as  such  they  have  peculiar  merit :  at  the  same  tame,  they 

ef  fo)t»i  to  Hpi^  pdflnirable  jubjepte  (pf  fjp^  p^qpjJr  ¥«• 
^bv^u^Iy  iiq^^gv^B,  ^s  the  wprlf  i^^navt,  in  tfat  flMr 
tePW  f]i#Aa§;i»|af«t  pf  thf  ^hJBg  nwdUi ;  m^  tlw  ImMU  4Mk- 
fW  W  vbi*^  1^  work  U  altaji^tber  got  up,  doM  him  gpetf 
f  Kdit,  sod  will  ensure  wicceu.  We  regret  t^  the  MM- 
pre^B  is  paged,  as  the  engravings  might  form  an  acceotlMe 
grephisal' ilfustration  of  our  county  hiftories.vrAstiqpc^meii 
t^  '{be  ipterestjrg  nature  of  the  descriptive  and  hi^biripal  jo- 
gervatipns  wijidf  apcppip^ay  tjbe  portrait?,  jre  AKM)  fiTTf  tW 
%c^i/nt  of 

•  THE  SHELTON  OAK. 

'  tim  Kauly  tree  itaafl*  on  the  road  side,  whera  die  Pool  vMi  di> 
VSffiftfftf^  thWvbich  leads  to  Owectr^,  about  a  mils  and  abalffhn 
§ir{^^WRAury  i  vi)iQ»v  lipires  form  a  pleuiiig  pbiept  in  M>#  dirtaogii 
fftwkl  |«bpy,e  ll^pw,  tlie  ftmous  inouBtajn  ca)lp4  tlie  Wrelwt  liftf  jp 
^fau,  and  it^pireg  a  il^oucaqd  social  recol Lectio^ «,  9»  (ha  wtMrifasitP 
tcffifit  that  includes  a)l  fr'ipniU  srounfj  iu  ample  b««^  is  't'^Hf'lJ  pf  aM 
bv  the  ^icht  of  iu  lofly  ^uniniit.  The  appe4raQ.ce  fff  the  pftW^n  Qii|> 
ii^llotr  throughout  its  trunk,  and  with  a  cavity  towards  ihe  bfiffqfiftit- 
pafele  of  containing  at  least  half  a  score  persons,  sufficient  4B?a^i 
Ju  antiquity.  Trnditicin  informs  u*  thqt  juct  before  the  famous  batde 
o(  8tirew»bury,  June  'Ji,  1403,  headed  on  one  side  by  Henry  IV.  in 
fUBrson.  and  gn  the  other  by  the  gallant  Henry  Percy,  sitmaaiMl  Hal- 
jpvr.  Oven  Qiendower,  Uib  powerful  Welch  chie^a,  and  the  iry 
a^^nf  Qf  the  Engli«b  tofifrusu,  asotoded  this  tree,  aad  Cram  m 
Ifi^  ^ripfhf^j  ih^  mpft  pr«i»hly  jn  the  fill)  |frtd»  of  thtir  ynffm, 

reconnoitred  the  staleof  ^c  fi^ld;  irhen  Giuling  th^  ttlvHivmintif 
great  furce,  and  that  tbe  Earl  of  Nortliumberland  had  np^  jvne^  n 
am  Hcniy,  he  descended  from  hii  leafy  obseFvatory  with  thy  pnijq|t 
Rioluiwa  flf  decUniog  the  co4Dbat,  aod  retreated  tvith  his  lH|o«f|i 

to  Oswestry  •• 

(  'H>e  aieat  a^  of  the  Sfaelten  Oak,  thue  poiuted  out  by  thp  tta4i' 
tion  irhi(£  cenaeots  it  with  M>e  name  of  Giendower,  is  lii^ewiae  at- 
laMadbylegaldocuassati  belonging  to  Richard  Hill  Waring,  bj^iiiire, 
wliose  ancestors  possessed  lands  in  Shelton  and  the  neigh(^urhop^  Ei 
the  rein  of  Hjarf  III. ;  p*«baUy  deriving  them  from  Waring,  ifA 
«f  Atb^  a  Saxon,  who  bad  land  £1  the  nurket-placc  of  Sfarew'sbiM 
befbre  the  use  of  dates  was  koown,    Asiong  this  gentleman^  tid»> 
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daedi  it  the  foUoiring  paper*  tubtcribedi  '' P^r  me  Adam  Waring/* 
iind  eotitledt  *'  How  the  grette  Oak  at  Sfneltoo  standeth  po  my 
grounde."  [Here  follows  the  transcript]  This  extract  will  suffice 
to  prove  that  the  Shelton  Oak  was  esteemed  a  great  one  within  140 
years  of  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  and  an  object  of  remark  to  old 
people' long  before  that  period. 

*  The  circumference  of  this  tree  at  one  foot  and  a  half  fh>m  the 
ground,  is  S7  feet ;  and  at  five  feet  from  the  ground,  it  is  26  feeu* 

Mr.  Phillips's  observations  are  of  a  very  miscellaneous  cha- 
racter :  they  cannot  pretend  to  much  originality,  but  some 
diligence  has  been  bestowed  on  the  compilation.  The  articles 
are  conveniently  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  At  the  head 
of  each  is  given  its  botanical  description,  according  to  both  the 
Linnean  arrangement,  and  that  of  Jussieu.  The  history  of  the 
plant  is  then  ^iven,  beginning  with  the  references  to  it  which 
occur  in  the  Scriptures  or  the  Classics,  and  the  date  of  its  in? 
troduction  into  tnis  country  is  also  specified ;  we  have  thea 
anecdotes  relating  to  its  cultivation,  poetical  illustrations,  hints 
respecting  its  culture  and  uses,  and  other  information  of  a 
botanical  and  domestic  nature.  As  we  cannot  make  room  for 
an  entire  article,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  giving  a  few 
detached  and  desultory  specimens  of  th^  amusing  matter  which 
these  sylvan  annals  comprise. 

The  history  of  the  Elm  is  very  curious.  No  tree  is  more  fa-^ 
miliar  to  our  citizens,  or  is  now  more  universally  to  be  found  in 
this  Island.  The  British  Elms  are  scarcely  less  remarkable  for 
their  age,  bulk,  and  beauty,  than  our  native  oaks ;  and  yet,  thcTf 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Elm  is  a  foreigner  to  our  soil. 
.  Evelyn  says,  '  I  have  frequently  doubted  whether  it  be  a  pur^ 
'  indigene  or  translatitious ;  and  not  only  because  I  have  hardly 
'  ever  Known  any  considerable  woods  of  them,  but  almost  con- 
'  tinually  in  tufts,  hed^e  rows,  and  mounds ;  and  that  Shrop- 
'  shire  and  several  other  counties,   and  rarely  any   beyond 

*  Stamford  to  Divham,  bave  any  growing  in  many  mites  to^ 
'  gftber.'  Since  his  tioae,  the  Elm  haa  spread  itselfmore  exten- 
aivtsly,  but  still,  it  is  never  seen  in  forests  that  keep  their  origf* 
nal  character.  It  is  found  growing  often  singly,  \n  the  neiga- 
bourhood  of  cities,  or  in  avenues  and  hedge -rows.  In  facft» 
Mr.  Phillips  affirms,  that  though  '  a  tree  of  such  ewy  prppagar* 

*  (ion,  both  from  suckers  and  cuttings,  that  a  single  tree.woul^ 
'  be  suflicient  to  stock  the  whole  island*  in  a  much  shorter  space 
thap  the  time  during  which  the  Romans  had  possession  of  this 
couQtry, — it  scarcely  ever  springs  freely  from  the  seed,  and 
therefore  cawot  be  regarded  as  iudigenous  to  the  soil,  without 
iU  iifvolvvig  an  anomalous  departure  from  the  laws  which  ner^ 
Tmd#  t^e  viigetabl^  kitgdom.    Ita  paKts  of  fructification  and  its 
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fruit  would  then  %ee.m  to  be  unnecessary*  because  meleM 
organs.  The  Romans  ennsidered  the  Elm  as  the  necessary  sup- 
port and  friend  of  the  Vine  ;  and  their  belief  that  a  sympathy 
existed  between  them.  \v»s  so  strong,  that  they  seldom  planted 
one  without  the  otlier.  The  gravest  Latin  Authors  siyle  the 
Elm  the  husband  to  the  Vine  ;  and  Ovid  has  an  obvious  allu- 
sion to  the  prevailing  practice  in  the  btory  of  Vertumnus  and 
Pomona. 

*  If  that  fair  elm,  he  cried,  alone  sliouid  stand. 
No  grapes  would  glow  with  gold,  and  tempt  the  hand; 
Or,  if  that  vine  without  her  elm  should  grow, 
'Twould  creep  a  poor  neglected  shrub  below/ 

Tacitus  states,  that  vineyards  were  planted  by  the  Romans  in 
Britain;  they  would,  therefore,  naturally  introduce  the  Elm 
along  with  the  Vine.  It  was  also,  as  well  as  the  cypress,  a  fu- 
nereal or  monumental  tree,  and  might  be  introduced  for  this 
purpose  also.  To  the  eye  of  an  undertaker,  it  retains  its  an- 
cient character.  The  Roman  husbandman,  too,  frequently  fed 
his  cattle  on  its  leaves. 

Although  an  aboriginal  of  Barbary  and  of  the  South- eastern 
parts  of  Europe,  it  is  stated  to  have  been  unknown  in  Spain, 
till  Philip  the  Second  introduced  them  from  England.  '  Spin 
*  owes  her  vistas,  which  are  the  pride  of  Aranjuez,  Casel  del 
'  Campo,  Madrid,  and  its  other  royal  demesnes,  to  the  union  of 
'  its  Philip  with  Mary  of  England.'  It  appears  to  have  beeo  a 
favourite  with  royalty.  Henry  IV.  of  France  planted  an  Elm  in 
the  Luxembourg  gardens  at  Paris,  which  stood  till  the  Revo- 
lution ;  and  his  great  contemporary.  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  said  to 
have  planted  one  with  her  own  hands  at  Chelsea. 

*  This  elm  stood  at  the  upper  end  of  Church  lane,  near  the  place 
where  the  turnpike  now  is,  and  was  a  boundary  of  the  parish  on  the 
north  side.  It  wns  felled,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  neighbourhood, 
on  the  llth  of  Nov.  174*5,  and  sold  jar  a  guinea  by  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  who  was  no  other  than  the  worthy  vSir  Hans  Sloane ;  which 
induces  us  to  think  that  the  tree  must  have  become  dangerous,  or  t 
nuisance  to  the  road.  It  was  ]  3  feet  in  circumference  at  bottom,  vA 
6  feet  6  inches  at  the  height  of  44>  feet :  before  the  hard  fimt  of 
17S9-40,  which  injured  its  top,  it  measured  110  feet  from  dit 
ground.' 

In  the  year  1600,  Sir  Francis  Bacon  planted  Gray*8-inn  walk 
with  Elms,  eight  of  vhich  wore  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  The  r;  »il  f;n  the  northi  lu  side  of  St.  Jameses  park 
was  planted  ;u  the  reij;n  of  Ciiiiiics  1 1.,  and  soiiie  few  of  the 
original  trees  were  standing  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century ;  but  none  are  now  leiY,  tliat  can  lay  claim  to  eitneran* 
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tiquity  or  beauty :  from  the  diseased  and  stunted  appearabce 
which  the  older  trees  present,  one  "^ould  suppose  either  that 
they  do  not  like  the  soil,  or  that  they  sufter,  like  other  citizens, 
from  the  effects  of  the  smoke-impre:5:fiated  atmosphere.  •  The 
Elm  is  said  peculiarly  to  delight  in  frejsh  air,  and  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  St.  James's  park  attbrded  it. 

Mr.  Strutt  mentions  a  tradition  connected  with  the  Chip- 
stead  Eim,  that  in  the  time  of  Henry  V.,  a  fair  was  annually 
held  under  its  branches.  But  this  assigns  to  it  a  date  more  re- 
mote than  either  its  appearance  or  the  habits  of  the  Elm  war- 
rant. It  is  no  unusual  circumstance  for  an  honour  of  this 
kind  to  be  transferrible ;  and  thus,  as  in  the  families  of  our  here** 
ditary  nobility,  the  title  never  dies.  The  present  venerable 
individual  is  60  feet  high,  20  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base, 
15  feet  8  inches  at  three  feet  and  a  half  distance  from  the 
ground,  and  contains,  notwithstanding  its  loss  of  some  large 
branches  towards  the  centre,  268  feet  of  timber. 

Linn-cCus  considered  nil  the  European  Elms  as  making  only 
one  species.  Modern  Botanists,  says  Mr.  Phillips,  distinguish 
only  two  species,  considering  the  other  kinds  as  varieties.  He 
does  not,  however,  name  his  authorities.  The  different  species 
often  closely  approximate;  but  still,  the  Common  Elm  (U. 
Oampestris-,  the  Wych  Hazel  (U.  Montana),  the  Wych  Elm 
(U.  Glabra),  the  American  Elm.  the  Hornbeam-leaved  Elm 
(U  Nemoralis),  and  the  Dwarf  Elm  (U.  Pumila),  are  as  much 
eutiiled  to  form  distinct  species,  to  say.nothing  of  the  Dutch 
Elm  (U.  Suberosa),  as  many  varieties  which  are  so  distinguished* 
The  Common  Elm  varies  exceedingly  in  the  colour  of  its  fo- 
liage, as  well  as  in  the  size  of  its  leaves,  with  the  least  change 
of  soil.  'Thus  we  often  see  two  neighbouring  Elms  whose 
'  roots  have  run  into  different  strata,  forming  almost  a  different 
*  variety  of  this  tree.' 

The  Ash  affords  matter  for  a  long  and  very  entertaining 
article.  None  has  been  more  highly  honoured  by  Tradition,  or 
invested  with  more  numerous  medicinal  virtues.  Of  this  wood. 
Love  at  first  made  his  arrows,  till  he  took  to  forming  them  of 
cypress,  and  Mars  chose  the  ash  for  his  spear.  Ttie  inner  bark 
.of  the  ash  supplied  the  ancients  with  a  substitute  for.  paper. 
Serpents  were  esteemed  to  have  such  an  antipathy  to  it,  that 
they  would  not  come  within  its  shadow,  and  its  leaves  were 
believed  to  be  a  cure  for  their  venomous  bite-  We  are  told 
that  in  the  south-east  part  of  our  own  country,  effects  still 
more  marvellous  were  formerly  ascribed  to  it ;  but  we  regret 
that  Mr.  Phillips  is  silent  as  to  the  authority  on  which  the 
tale  rests,  having,  we  suspect,  copied  it  from  some  Eocvclo- 
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pedia.    In  many  parts  of  the  Highlands   of  Scothmd,  it  it 
added, 

*  At  the  birth  of  a  child*  the  nurse  or  midwife  putt  one  end  of  a 
great  stick  into  the  fire,  and  while  it  is  burning*  receivea  into  a 
•poon  the  sap  or  juice  which  oozes  out  at  the  other  end»  and  idai- 
nisters  this  as  the  first  spoonful  of  liquor  to  the  new-bom  babe*' 

The  leaves  of  the  Ash  were,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  com- 
monly used  as  winter  food  for  cattle,  and  the  green  splay  ii 
eaten  by  deer.  The  ash-keys  were  formerly  gathered  greeti, 
and  pickled  for  sauce.  The  ashes  yield  potasn  ;  the  baA  is 
'  used  in  tanning ;  and  the  leaves  are  said  to  be  vended  as  souchM. 
Finally,  the  husbandman  is  indebted  to  it  for  his  plough,  toe 
gardener  for  his  spade,  the  hop-planter  for  his  polei,  tbe 
tnatcher  for  spars,  the  builder  for  laaders,  the  cooper  for  hoops, 
the  turner  for  his  lathe,  the  shipwright  for  pullies*  the  Water- 
man for  oars,  and  the  cabinet-maker  for  green  eboUy, 

Two  foreim  varieties  of  this  tiee,  fmxinus  rotundifoHa,  and 
f,  omus  yield  the  munna  of  the  pharmacopeia. 

*  Mr.  Swinburn  tells  us,  that  in  Calabria,  the  gatherers  of  nwDDi 
commence  this  business  about  the  end  of  July,  by  making  a  horisoa- 
tal  gash,  inclining  upwards,  in  the  bole  of  the  tree.  But  as  the  llqoor 
never  oozes  out  the  first  day,  another  cut  is  given  on  the  second,  and 
then  the  woodman  fixes  the  stalk  of  a  maple  leaf  in  the  upper  woondi 
and  the  end  of  the  leaf  in  the  lower  one,  so  as  to  form  a  cup  to  receive 
the  gum  as  it  distils  i'rom  each  slash.  The  season  continues  about  a 
month.  The  men  have  only  three  carlini,  Is  l{d.,  for  every  rotob; 
which  quantity,  containing  thirty-three  ounces  and  a  third,  it  sold  ftr 
twenty-four  carlini  and  three  quarters,  or  somewhat  more  than  toi 
shillings ;  if  it  be  in  tubular  pieces,  the  price  rises  one  third.  These 
pieces  are  called  Manna  in  cannoli^  and  these  regular  tubes  are  pro- 
duced, by  applying  to  the  incision  thin  straw,  or  small  bits  of  shrubs, 
upon  which  the  manna  runs  as  it  oozes  out.  Formerly  the  Syrian 
manna  was  in  the  most  repute,  but  now  it  gives  way  to  the  Calabrian.' 

pp.  99,  100. 

Mr.  Phillips  gets  a  little  out  of  his  element  when  he  essays  to 
treat  of  the  manna  of  Scripture  :  that  it  could  neither  be  '  the 
*  extravasated  juice  of  plants,'  nor  *  condensed  honey  or  deW,'  is 
most  certain,  if  Moses  is  to  be  believed.  We  find  this  article 
somewhat  deficient  in  arboricultural  lore.  Mr.  Phillips  seeoM 
to  have  a  slighter  personal  acnuaintance  with  this  cheerfnl  and 
elegant  tree  than  with  most  otners.  He  is  not  so  specific,  fre- 
quently, as  we  should  have  expected,  on  the  subject  of  mM. 
The  ash  is  rather  particular  in  its  choice,  and  refuses  to  grow, 
when  planted  in  some  situations.  It  is  not  often  seen,  we 
think,   in  its  full  growth  in  this  country.     Intstances  ure  men- 


tioced  of  itfi  attaining  in  Ireland,  the  bulk  of  14,  21,  and  r^ren 
,42  feet  in  circumference ;  and  in  the  churchyard  of  Lothkhi^r 
in  Scotland,  there  was  one  which,  at  five  feet  from  the  ground, 
.  measured  68  feet.  If  not  felled  at  maturity,  however,  it  soon 
.decays;  and  '  when  the  woodpedcers  are  seen  tap|>ing  thede 
*  trees,  they  oCight  to  he  cut^  as  the^e  biirds  never  make  holes 
'  in  the  ash  until  it  is  on  the  decay.' 

In  Autumn,  the  Ash  retains  a  bright  ^reeti  fot  ^nie  titne 
^lifter  the  elm,  the  beech,  the  cheity,  rae    wych  hfttel,  Ihe 
^IloW,  and  other  trees  have  put  on  th^ilr  yellow,  auty«lrti, 
xrimson,  and  silvery  liveries ;  and  when  laden  with  its  light 
liangin^  bunches   of  golden  keys,  it  forms  a  taiost  btsauillftll 
object  in  a  foreground  or  in  hedg^^rows.    It  at  length  ^hato^Sa 
to  a  lemon  colour ;  but  frequently,  oA  the  retiring  of  tile  WBip, 
casts  its  foliage,  while  yet  cfeen,  in  entire  sprays,  as  if  ki- 
itinctively  preparing  itself  the  better  to  withstand  the  equi- 
noctial winds ;  while  the  blackened  keys  which  securdy  l^i6k 
up  the  future  foliage,  hang  with  impunity  on  the  bare  bi^andhte, 
through  the  winter.    The  fructification  is  veiy  n^ttHirkable. 

*  On  dissecting  the  pod  carefully  with  a  penknife,  the  umbilical 
oord  will  be  found  running  from  the  stalk  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
^it  or  seed,  where  it  enters  to  convey  nourishment  to  the  germ, 
,'which  (on  opening  from  the  reverse  end)  will  be  found  the  future 
lree»  so  formed  both  in  trunk  and  leavei,  as  n6t  even  to  requira  the 
issinunee  of  magnifiers  to  see  the  perfect  plant.  We  al'e  not  awai^ 
^  Its  being  seen  so  perfectly  in  any  other  seed,  and  would  therefoi^ 
^direct  Uie  attention  of  the  curious  to  this  pheoomenon  of  vegetable 
oalure/ 

There  is  no  end  to  this  seductive  subject.    Cowley  finely  ^ 
says: 

'  Where  does  the  wisdom  and  the  power  divine 

In  a  more  bright  and  sweet  reflection  shine  ? 

Where  do  we  finer  strokes  atid  colours  ate 

Of  the  Creator's  real  poetry. 

Than  when  we  with  attention  look 

Upon  the  third  day's  volume  of  the  book?* 

We  shall  be  glad  if  the  notice  We  have  bestowed  on  tiMe 
publications,  should  lead  any  of  our  readers  to  stady  that 
volume  with  greater  attention  and  delight,  not  in  the  eopy  aUd 
the  comment  merely,  but  in  the  living  <>rig{nal. 
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2.  Private  T/:niig/ifs  on  RrHginp.  Hi/  the  Rev.  Thoma$  Adam^  latt 
Rector  of  Jrintriiigtinm.  With  on  Introductory  Esuj*  bj  die 
Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  A.  M.  &c.  l?r.:o.  Price  3§.  Glasgow.  182S. 

'^HE  eniinentlv  devout  and  v.  i:,  Author  whose  works  are 
now  for  the  first  time  collec>eo,  ranks  amoi.;T  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  Established  Church  during  that  darker  part 
of  the  last  century,  when  the  theology  of  the  Reformation 
was  almost  abrjidoned  to  the  Dissenters,  and  there  was 
scarcely  an  evans;elical  clergyman  to  a  coimty.  Mr.  Adam 
was  born  in  1701  ;  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Win- 
tringham  about  the  year  1724,  and  he  held  it  to  liis  death, 
which  took  place  in  1784,  resolutely  declining  all  additional 
preferment,  although  his  rectory  did  not  bring  him  in  quite 
2001.  per  annum.  It  was  long  after  his  entrance  into  the 
ministry,  however,  according  to  his  own  account,  that  he 
became  adequately  impressed  with  *  the  nature  of  his  calling,' 
and  obtained  an  insight  into  the  doctrines  of  which  afterwards 
he  became  a  zealous  advocate.  He  ascribed  his  first  serious 
impressions  to  perusing  the  works  of  Mr.  Law.  They  led  him 
to  see  how  far  short  his  hitherto  decent  discharge  of  his  office 
came  of  what  became  the  disciple  of  Christ,  and  put  him 
upon  a  course  of  strict  &<-''' mortification  and  punctilions 
performance  of  his  duties.  But,  owing  to  his  defective  riewi 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Justification,  he  remained  a 
stranger  to  peace  of  mind^  and  was  extremely  harassed  for 
many  }ears  with  distressing  doubts  and  apprehensions.  In 
this  state,  he  addressed  himself  io  the  diligent  study  of  the 
Scriptures  ;  but  the  perusal  served  only  to  distress  him  the  more, 
as  he  perceived  that  St.  Paul  taught  a  very  different  doctrine 
from  that  which  he  had  hithirrto  held  and  preached,  and 
he  found  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  particularly  oflensive  and 
perplexing.  He  had  recourse  to  commentators — Hammond, 
Whitby,  and  Grotius ;  but  in  vain  :  they  gave  him  no  satis- 
faction, for  they  seemed  to  him  to  understand  the  doctrine 
of  St.  Paul  no  better  than  himself.  His  mind  now  became 
so  nmch  affected  with  anxiety,  that  many  of  his  acquaintance 
began  to  fear  that  he  was  going  out  of  his  senses.  At  length 
he  resolved,  leaving  the  bewildering  guidance  of  human 
expositors,  to  betake  himself  to  the  Fountain  of  all  knowledge 
and  wisdom.  '  One  morning,*  says  his  Biographer,  (the  Rev. 
James  Stillingfleet,) 

being  much  distressed  on  the  subject^  he  fell  down  upon  bis 
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bcfMre  God  io  prayer,  spread  his  case  l>efbre  the  DiTine  Majesty  and 
Goodness,  implored  htm  to  pity  his  distress,  and  to  guide  him  by  his 
Holy  Spirit,  into  the  right  understanding  of  his  own  truth.  When  he 
arose  from  his  supplication,  he  took  the  Greek  Testament,  and  sat 
himself  down  to  read  the  first  six  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro« 
mans,  sincerely  doMrous  to  be  taught  of  God,  and  to  receive  in  the 
simplicity  of  a  child,  the  word  of  his  revelation  ;  when,  to  his  unspeak- 
able comfort  and  astonishment,  his  difficulties  vanished  ; — a  most  clear 
and  satisfactory  light  was  given  him  into  this  irrcat  subject :  he  saw 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  Jesus  Christ  alone  through  faith  to  be 
the  great  subject  of  the  Gospel,  the  highest  display  of  the  Divine  per- 
fections/ 

His  mind  was  instantly  relieved,  and  from  this  time,  (about 
the  year  1748,)  be  began  to  preach  that  doctrine  of  Justification 
l|y  Faith,  which  it  is  the  glory  of  the  Reformation  to  have  res- 
cued from  the  corrupt  interpretations  of  an  apostate  church. 
Thus,  without  any  communication,  so  far  as  appears,  with  any 
individual  holding  evangelical  sentiments,  without  any  external 
motive  to  change  his  opinions,  without  any  aid  from  books,  he 
was  led,  as  Luther  was,  by  the  perusal  of  the  New  Testament 
alone,  to  embrace  the  evangelical  doctrine. 

The  works  published  in  his  life-time,  or  left  for  publication, 
consist  of  a  paraphrase  of  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Romana^ 
printed  in  1771 ;  a  volume  of  Sermons  published  in  1781,  be- 
sides some  single  discourses ;  I^ectures  on  the  Church  Cate- 
chism ;  and  Expository  Lectures  on  the  Oospel  of  Matthew. 
The  last  of  these,  which  occupies  the  first  volume  of  the  pre* 
Bent  collection  of  his  works,  is  a  model  of  that  kind  of  plain  fii« 
miliar  exposition  of  Scripture,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  a  rustic  or  illiterate  audience.  '  My  business  and  smgle  aim/ 
he  himself  states,  '  was  to  instruct  and  awaken  persons  in  an 
'  inferior  rank  of  life,  of  small  attainments  in  Christian  know- 
'  ledge,  and  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  great  point  of  redemp- 
'  tion  by  Christ,  and  his  power  and  will  to  save  them.  The 
'  exposition,  therefore,  must  of  necessity  be  practical  or  ex* 
*  hortatory,  and  addressed  as  much  to  their  affections  as  under- 
'  standings.'  The  whole  is  divided  into  sixty-six  sections,  each 
of  which  contains  a  brief  exposition  of  the  passage,  a  lecture 
upon  it,  and  a  prayer;  forming  *  a  complete  religious  exercise 
'  for  the  use  of  Christian  families.'  This  kind  of  preaching 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  in  this  country,  for 
it  has  never,  we  believe,  been  generally  adopted ;  but  it  is  much 
to  be  regrHted,  that  it  is  not  more  common.  *  It  is  evident,' 
says  Mr.  liall,  in  his  Life  of  Mr.  Toller,  *  from  the  writings  of 
'  ih^  Fathers,  that  tnis  was  the  primitive  mode  of  preacning» 
'  htoded  down .  to  the  Chriatian  Chorch  fioni  the  Jeviaitsy-^ 


*  quiring  r-ml  knowledge,  thau  of  a  momentary  exeiteintnt,  it 
^  will    be  decidedly   preferred.'     But  the  prevailiDg  dfklaili 
for  Exposition  may  in  part  be  attributed  to  the  iininleKstniff 
manner  in  which  it  has  too  often  been  conducted,  for  want 
of  better  popular  models  than  the  commentatora.    ^  Hemy 
••  on  the  Bible,*'  that  great  reservoir  of  divinity,  whicl)  h^ 
not  yet  been  either  superseded  or  surpassed  aa  a   practic^ 
commentary,  is  no  n^odel  fur  the  pulpit :  he  is  too  tediooip 
formal,  and  sometimes  fanciful.    Doddridge  ia  always  ^oitl|f 
of  being  consulted  for  his  remarks,  but  his  style  of  expoiilkMl 
or  paraphrase  is  very  far  removed  from  a  popular  or  pleaiiif 
method.     Scott  affords  excellent  materials  for  preaching',  but 
Bo  part  of  bis  merit  consists  in  pointed  remara,  coociaeneti 
of  style,    or   neatness    of   method.    The   preacher's    object. 
indeed,  is  very  distinct  from  that  of  the  writer.     A  oom- 
mentator  must  be  critical  and  elaborate :  pulpit  expoailioiit 
ought  rarely  to  be  either.    The  merit  of  a  commentary  io  part 
depends  on  its  copiousness :  what  is  far  more  desirable  in  the 
oral  exposition,  is  selection.    The  primary  buainesa  nf  the 
commentator  is  to  illustrate  the  letter  and  develop  the  meammg 
gf  Scripture :  the  preacher's  objeot  is,  or  ought  to  be,  maialy 
practical, — to  enforce  the  use  of  Scripture,  and  to  make  cx-- 
jplanatory  remarks  wholly  subservient  to  moral  impreaaions. 
The  proper  style  of  pulpit  exposition  will  vary,  indeed^  in  aone 
degree,  according  to  the  general  intelligence  and   charaoter 
of  the  auditory ;  but  critical  disquisitions,  and  even  lengtk^ 
ened  expositions,  are  seldom  introduced  with  any  good  efleot: 
if   not  wearisome,    they  are    unafFecting,    and    trie  end   ef 

f)reach!ng  is  lost  sight  of,  when  the  hortatory  style  ia  departed 
irom  as  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  discourse. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  baa  rendered  ene- 
sitory  discourses  unpopular ;  the  inane  and  pemiciooa  iMNia 
of  interpretation  in  which  some  preachers    have    indulged,' 
under  the  pretence  of  expounding  the  sacred  text    Tim' 
is  what  ia  called  spiritualizing  Scripture,  which  misbt  BMfe 
properly  be  called  evaporating  Scripture ;  a  method  oy  wMeh* 
Its  meaning  is  rendered  wholly  enigmatical.    These  myatiikie 
impose  upon  their  hearers  by  the  novelty  and  oddnesa  of  tMr 
inteforetation,  which  gains  them  the  reputation  of  a  dieep' 
insignt  into  the  hidden  wisdom  of  God ;  and  they  aw  ease-' 
cialfy  admired  for  the  akill  with  which  they  '  open*  tbe  worct- 
thongh  it  ia,  certainly,  not  with  a  key,  but  a  pickloek.     Ba« 
teaxporaneoua  expositors  are  in  general  the  laziest  and  inoal- 
ignorant  of  preachers :  they  will  be  found  priding  ihiiiYsihss 
ot{  not  wMting  their  timeover  cenmenttttors,*— o»  nciiMRifch^ 
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the  Scripture  for  themielTe^ ;  they  do  not  need  the  aid  of  hnman 
learning.  These  men  forget,  that,  to  be  entitled  to  despise 
learning,  a  man  must  possess  it;  that  he  who  derives  all  his 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  from  a  translation,  has  no  pretence  for 
affecting  to  dispense  with  commentators ;  and  that  those  who 
will  not  read*  ought  at  least  to  think. 

But  expository  preaching  must  not  be  abandoned,  because, 
in  such  hands,  it  fails  of  answering  any  good  purpose.  It  is  ia 
the  power  of  the  Christian  pastor  to  render  it  the  most  inte- 
resting and  edifying  mode  of  pulpit  instruction  to  his  flock. 
It  is  that  which  rec^uires  the  most  study,  but  the  least  immediaie 
preparation  :  while  it  lays  the  superficial  most  open  to  detection, 
it  enables  the  diligent  student  to  turn  to  the  best  account  his 
various  knowledge  and  general  reading. 

Mr.  Adam's  expository  remarks  are  always  ver^  plain  and 
very  brief ;  but  they  were  excellently  adapted  to  bis  audience. 
We  can  only  give  a  short  specimen. 

*  Matt.  viii.  ver.  18.  Ntmo  token  Jesus  sano  great  fmUiihtdes^  &e» 
•—Did  he  withdraw  from  his  work  ?  no ;  but  from  their  mistaken  ap- 
prehoisiOBS  of  him  ss  a  temporal  king,  and  because  he  would  not  brinff 
reproach  upon  himself  by  giving  the  least  countenance  to  their  tumm- 
tuous  proceedings. 

*  Ver.  19.  Master^  I  iMJbUc/a  thee  tohithersoex)er  thcu  goest.'^lt 
was  well  said,  if  the  heart  had  been  riffbt  But  the  answer  shews, 
he  did  not  think  of  following  Christ /or  Gftfiff,  but  for  the  world. 

*  Ver.  20.  Thefbxes  have  holes,  drc. — Giving  him  to  undentand 
that  he  was  not  what  he  took  him  for,  and  had  none  of  those  things 
to  bestow,  which  he  hoped  to  gain  by  following  him. 

*  But  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  mere  to  lay  his  head. — The  Son  Of 
man,  and  Uie  Son  of  God  too ;  that  by  this  union  the  human  nature 
might  be  exalted  to  a  participation  of  the  Godhead.  Behold  the 
great  abssemeot  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  sons  of  men!  And  how 
powerfliOy  it  preaches  lowliness  to  grandeur,  and  contentme  nt  to 
poverty. 

'  Ver.  81  •  Svfflsr  me  first  to  go  and  bury  sry^Xfr.-— Either  thett 
Jhfld,  or  to  stay  tifi  his  death.  It  was  a  plausible  pretence ;  bat  tbHk 
doing  something  else  first,  ruins  us ;  and  if  we  have  an  excuse  for  not 
eommg  to  ChrSt  now,  it  is  to  be  feared  we  shall  die  with  one  in  ouir 
mouths. 

*  Ver.  SS.  Let  ike  dead  bury  their  dead. — Christ,  you  see,  speaks 
a  diArpnt  language  from  the  world,  in  his  account,  not  the  deceased, 
bat  the  dead  to  God  and  their  souls,  are  the  dead. 

*  FoUon  tKou  me. — As  we  all  should,  for  the  reason  here  intimated^ 
because  we  are  dead  without  him. 

<  Ver.  95.  H^y  are  ye  fearful^  Oyeof  Sttk  faffk  f— Censtderin^ 
what  they  had  seen,  snd  knew  of  him,  they  should  bareiconohi^ 
mfinst  aU  appearances^  that  they  were  safe  whilst  he  was  in  tHesbll^ 
#kB  *e».    Lei  his  isrvadU  be  warned  by  this  rebuke.    Thcgr  are 
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too  apt  totlifthonoar  him,  destroy  iheir  own  pcace^  mod  hiader -their 
progress  by  their  desponding  fears. 

*  He  arose,  and  rebuked  the  tvinds  and  the  sea^  Ac^^-Whcn  yoiv 
doubts  are  up,  and  run  mountains  highy  think  you  tee  him  in  Ae 
very  action  and  posture  of  rebuking  the  winds  ana  the  sea. 

'  Ver.  27.  What  manner  of  man  is  thisf—Biesaed  are  we  whea 
we  can  say  this  from  our  own  experience  of  his  power  in  at.  And  «c 
do  not  beh'eve  in  him  at  all,  if  we  do  not  believe  in  him  lor  tbia  vciy 
end. 

*  Ver.  28.  Ttoo  possessed  tvith  devils^  &c. — In  the  mitchievoat  di^ 
position,  madness,  despair,  and  blasphemy  of  those  poincwed  with  the 
devils,  hell  is  as  it  were  naked  before  us.  How  dreadful  to  d^ 
this  may  be  our  condition  ! 

<  Ver.  29.  What  have  we  to  do  tvith  thee,  &c.  ?— They  knew  wkl 
they  said,  and  that  he  did  not  come  to  help  them*  Blened  be  Godp 
he  came  to  deliver  us  from  their  power  and  malice.  But  what  len,  ia 
effect,  do  all  those  say,  who  prefer  their  lusts  to  himt  refuse  bisbdpi 
and  despise  his  salvation  ? 

*  Art  thou  come  hither  to  torment  us  before  the  Hme  f— The  d^  sf 
judgment.  They  know  their  sufferings  are  not  yet  at  the  highasty  aad 
think  of  the  time  with  dread  and  horror.  They  are  here  preaduav li 
us.  What  is  your  choice  from  this  day  forward  ?  Will.  yoaTwMr 
Christ,  or  go  with  them  into  their  place  of  torment  ? 

*  Ver.  32.  And  he  said  unto  them.  Go, — Better  any  where  Uun  ii 
man.  But  why  must  the  owners  of  the  swine  suffer  this  loas  ?  It  k  a 
sufficient  answer  to  say,  that  Christ  saw  fit  We  all  know  who  ssadl 
calamities,  and  for  what  end ;  and  why  then  should  this*  morrdMa 
other  instances  of  the  same  naturci  be  uought  a  reflectioii  c 
jgoodness  ? 

-  *  Ver.  34.     Besought  him  that  he  toould  depart  out  of  their 

The  miracle  wrought  no  effect  among  them.    They  preflbtred  their 
swine  to  his  presence  and  teaching. 

'  Good  Lord,  deliver  us  from  the  dreadful  guilt  of  sayinff.  what  hm 
we  to  do  with  thee  r  Thou  tookest  on  thee  the  seed  of  AorahaiB,  sad 
earnest  in  great  pity  to  heal  and  help  us,  to  rescue  and  save  usalo  deanss 
us  from  the  defilement  of  sin,  and  restore  the  decayed  powers  of  our 
natures ;  and  without  the  grace  of  thy  redemption,  we  perish.  GmC 
us  so  perfectly  to  believe  in  thee,  that,  renouncing  all  self-depeiidvMlb 
and  trusting  only  in  thy  help,  we  may  follow  thee  without  ddlft  as 
the  life  of  our  souls,  and  by  thy  mighty  aid  be  defended  in  all  daii§n 
and  against  all  the  enemies  of  our  salvation.' 

In  expounding  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  Author  hss 
adopted  the  mode  of  a  running;  paraphrase,  with  reflectiddJib 
which  was  most  suitable  to  his  design  in  the  publicatioci.  ffii 
remarks  are  often  extremely  judicious ;  and  the  circamatanoei 
in  his  life  already  adverted  to,  give  both  value  and  intersit 
to  this  portion  of  his  works.  The  Sermons  are  plain  and  tkt 
miliar,  not  distinguished,  however,  by  any  very  atriking  quaUtiM 
The  publication  by  which  he  has  been  most  extensively  knoWE 
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k   to  raligious  readers,  is  the  posthumous  selection  from  his  Diary» 
mtitled    by    his  Editor,    '.'  Private  Thoughts."      This    con- 
I   tiits  of  his  sentiments  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  written  down  as 
^  tbey  arose  in  his  mind,  without  order  or  method,  and  very 
'    selaom  with   any  date  ;  obviously  not  designed  for  the  public 
*!  ejre,  although  he  committed  his  papers  generally  to  the  Editor, 
u  with  a  discretionary  power  to  publish  or  to  suppress.     The  se- 
lection and  the  arrangement  are,  therefore,  not  Mr.  Adam's,  but 
^  the  Editor's ;  and  though  on  the  whole  judicious,  are  by  no 
^  means  unexceptionable.     A  large  proportion  of  these  Thoughts 
jl  are  exceedingly  pithy,  striking,  and  mstructive ;  .but  some  are 
trite,  others  coarse,  and  a  few  injudicious.    The  value  of  the 

I  publication  would  have  been  quadrupled,  if  a  more  rigid  selec- 
tion had  reduced  its  size  by  one  third.     Mr.  Wilson  appears  to 
K  lis  to  have  characterized  it  very  correctly. 

<  They  are/  he  says,  *  the  produce  of  a  very  pious,  a  very  acute, 
I  and  a  very  honest  mind.     It  is  not  a  volume  which  cliarms  by  the  force 

SmmI  purity  of  its  style,  by  the  closeness  of  its  reasoning,  or  the  tender- 
•ess  of  iis  pertuasioo The  topics  are  detached  and  unconnected. 
I  Sooie  of  tne  expressions  are  brief  and  even  obscure,  and  others  strong 
'  sod  unguarded.  But,  with  all  these,  and  perhaps  some  other  defects, 
J  the  thoughts  are  so  acute  and  penetrating;  they  spring  from  auch  a 
I  mature  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  they  open  the  recesses 
I  af  the  human  heart  with  sucli  skill  and  faithfulness  ;  they  lifl  up  wi 
boldly  the  veil  which  conceals  the  deformity  of  our  motives ;  and  the 
whole  conception  of  Christianity  which  they  exhibit,  is  so  just  and 
to  comprehensive  ;  as  to  render  them  a  must  valuable  monument  pf 
.  practical  and  experimental  divinity.  Such  a  writer  as  Mr.  Adam  takes 
I  us  out  of  our  ordinary  track  of  reading  and  reflection,  and  shews  us 

ourselves The  characteristic  of  the  entire  Volume  is  depth  of 

I  acriptural  and  experimental  knowledge.   It  requires,  therefore,  thought 
aod  time,  in  order  to  be  appreciated.     But  it  will  amply  repay  both.* 

!       The  present  edition  of  the  "  Private  Thoughts"  forms  one  of 
'  a  series  of  republications,  under  the  general  title  of  "  Select 
Christian  Authors,"  to  which  we  shall  take  some  future  oppor- 
tunity to  advert.     It  is  neatly  printed  and  commcndably  cneap. 
A  large  impression  of  the  same  work  was  printed  at  the  expense 
of  a  benevolent  individual  in  the  course  of  1822,  the  greater  part 
of  which  were  gratuitously  distributed.    The  title-page  simply 
announces  that  the  edition  was  '  printed  for  Edward  Powell.' 
The  work  has  perpetually  been  republished  ;  but  we  shall  be 
|dad  if  Mr.  Wilson's  recommendation  should  obtain  its  iittro- 
daction  into  a  circle  of  readers  to  whom  its  Author's  name  huk 
been  hitherto  unknown.     A  few  note?,  attached  to  the    *  un- 
gtiarded'  expressions,  would  much  have  enhanced  the  value 
of  the  edition. 
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Art*  XI.  A  Brief  Statement  of  the  BeasoM/ar  Distent  from  tk 
Church  of  FAigland:  being  the  Sfubstance  (tf  an  Address  ddfcnd 
at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev.  John  Woolridgj^  at  BristoL  Bf 
the  late  Rer.  Samuel  Lowell.  8vo.  pp.  48.  Price  la.  Loodoa. 
1828. 

^T^HIS  production,  which  bears  the  impress  alike  of  aoimd 

-^  sense  and  genuine  candour,  was  the  last  eflbrt  of  the  hi^W 

respected  Author  in  the  service  of  his  heavenly  Sfaster.    '  It 

'  was  undertaken  while  health  and  strength  afforded  a  cheering 

*  prospect  of  many  future  years  of  labour ;  but  he  was  anex- 
'  pectedly  arrested  by  death  in  his  course  of  honoaraUe  aie- 

*  nilness,  and  his  purposes  were  broken  off.'  He  condladiDg 
part  of  the  Address  has  been  supplied  by  the  Rer.  Mr.  Ciiip, 
to  whom  he  consigned  the  unfinished  manuacripty  from  ue 
short  notes  which  were  used  by  Mr.  Lowell  in  deliyering  it. 

'  It  is  a  fact/  Mr.  Crisp  very  properly  remarks^ 

<  which  ought  to  be  stated,  as  giving  peculiar  fitaest  and  piwhiy 
to  che  selection  of  this  subject  at  such  a  season,  that  far  fraiA  Vefag 
frequently  brought  forward  in  Dissenting  Congrentionav  h  it  m 
genera)  scrupulously  avoided,  so  as  seldom  to  be  even  d^hdj 
touched  upon  in  the  ordinary  exercises  of  the  pulpit.* 

We  believe  that  this  is  all  but  universally  the  G&ae»  and  na 
applaud  the  motives  which  lead  our  ministers  to  avoid  auch 
topics  in  addressing  a  mixed  audience.  If  they  neglect  other 
opportunities  of  conveying  instruction  to  their  flock  on  this 
auDordinate  but  still  most  important  subject, — in  the  parioar, 
or  in  the  vestry,  we  commend  them  not.  The  ordination  of 
a  minister  is,  however,  a  fit  occasion  for  the  publiq  dechration 
of  the  principles  of  Dissent;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
ordination  services  do  not  excite  more  general  interest. 

*  I  shall  be  forgiven,'  said  Mr.  Lowell,  <  if  I  so  &r  Teatoie  to 
speak  of  my  own  ministry  as  to  state,  that  being  now  in  tbe 
twenty-fifth  year  of  my  residence  as  the  pastor  of  a  church  in  thii 
city,  I  have  in  no  instance  made  our  DiKbcnt  the  subject  of  eica 
a  branch  of  any  single  Discourse.  But  on  an  occasion  like  tin 
present,  I  persuade  myself  that  no  candid  person  will  be  surprised, 
much  less  displeased,  by  your  attention  being  directed  to  this  topics 
especially  as,  from  ignorance  of  tbe  principles  of  Monconfonnitjib 
trivial  and  insufficient  reasons  arc  not  untrcquently  assigned  Ibr 
our  conduct  as  Dissenters.  And  as  we  think  that  we  are  adoplivi 
the  rules  prescribed  by  Him  who  is  **  the  head  over  all  thbgp  IB 
the  church,"  we  **  beseech  you  to  hear  us  patiently.'* 

If  a  m;  1  be  a  good  man,  it  is  ofleo  said«  it  does  not  signify 
whether  he  be  a  Churchman  or  a  Dissenter.   Most  trur^aiid ytU 
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most  untru^L*  It  do^s  not  Bignify*  a8.reg;sur4a.tbe  claims  of  the 
individaai  ta  oar  cordial' esteem  md  re^ucd ;  iidr»  if  he  be^soii- 
ecientions  and  cpnsistent  in  the  maintenance  of  bis  principles, 
can  it  ultimately  signify  to  himself.  But  it  may  not  oe  such  a 
matter  of  indifierence,  and  cannot  be,  if  truth  ia  lasportaait  at  dl» 
whether  a  man  should  turn  Churchman  or  turn  Dissenter,  as  It 
may  suit  hi^  caprice  or  interest,  without  examining  the  piin^ 
cipies  of  either  party,  or  in  spite  of  the  raisgiviiiga  oS  his'Owa 
mmd.  This  discourse  will  shew  that  a  firm  attachment  to  the 
principles  of  Noncoufoqnity  involves  no  bceach  of  the  law.  of 
candour.  We  hesitate  to  decide  whether  even  a  biffoled  JSpii^ 
copalian  is  not  in  some  points  of  view  more  respectable  than  the 
tfimaiinjg;  com^romisii^g  Dissenter*  Stiange  to  say,  none  ais 
less  trufy  charitabla  thaa  the  tdtta  candid,  none  move  ceaso* 
rious  than  the  latitudinarian. 

<  I  wisb»  I  ardently  wisb^  to  cultivate  whatever  deserves  the  name 
of  Christian  candour ;  but  do  not  concehre.that  amiable  virtue  to  conr 
sift  in  concealing  whatever  is  compriied  in  our  own  views  of  tntth,  bat 
ra^ber  in  makii^  all  possible  aUowancefoc  what  we  deesfr  the  mistakes 
of  others*  and  m  conducting  ourselves  in  the  sphit  of  meehnesi  and 
love  towards  those  whose  rdigious  inv^stisations  have  not  termbated 
in  agreement  with  our  own.  0y  thk  kind  of  standard  I  hope  I  shaB 
never  be  unvfrilling  to  be  tried.  I  think  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
hiiman  mind  to  1^  more  deacly  or  more  strongly  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  any  proposition,  than  I  am  convinced  of  the  firmness  of  the 
ground*  the  scriptural  ground,  on  which  we  rest  the  cause  of  our  DU^ 

a  and  which  I  conceive  to.be  the  cause  of  Grod  aadof  truth.  Stil^ 
reo* all  Dissenter  as  I  am,  if  1  cbuld  net  eaboMM  wilhafictioAa 
pious  Churchman,  if  I  could  not  with  Christian  aidor  press  htoita  oay 
mart,  and  hail  him  as  a  brother  in  Christ,  I  should  think  my  own 
Christianity  to  be  extremdy  doubtful/  ,  p.  56,  S7« 
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Preparing  for  publication,  now  first 
collected  in  6  vols.  8vo.  (uniform  witli 
tbe  Works  of  Bisthops  Taylor  and  Bever- 
idge)  The  Wbote  WoiUuf  E<iward  Rey- 
Dolda,  D.  D.,  Lord  Bi>hop  of  Norwich. 
With  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  Alexander 
Chalmers,  Em)  ,  and  a  finely  engraved 
Portrait. 

Preparing  for  publication,  The  Ser- 
mons of  the  Right  Kcv.  Hugh  Latimer, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester.  A  new  edi- 
tioQ,  in  which  the  passages  suppressitd 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  are  re- 
stored, and  the  whole  carefully  correct- 
ed according  to  the  Hr^t  editions ;  with 
Notes  illustrative  of  Obsolete  Phra.ses, 
Particular  Incidents  referred  to,  &c.  To 
which  is  prefixed,  an  Orii;inal  Memoir 
of  the  Author,  from  the  most  authentic 
sources,  and  an  Account  of  the  Manner 
of  Preacliin;;  common  in  hi«  time.  With 
a  finely  engraved  Purlrait,  by  Warren. 
In  6  vols.  8vo. 

On  the  Iftt  of  March  will  be  published, 
Part  L  (containing  Palestine)  of  a  new 
Work,  to  be  entitled  The  Modern  Tra- 
veller; or,  a  Popular  Description,  Geo- 
graphical, Historical,  and  Topographi- 
cal, of  the  various  Countries  of  the 
Globe,  compiled  Irum  the  latest  and 
best  authorities.  The  wurk  will  appear 
in  monthly  parts,  pr^ce  2s.  fxl.  each.  It 
will  be  pVmtecl  in  the  best  style,  and 
will  correspond  in  size  '(thou^h  with  a 
fuller  page)  with  Sharpens  edition  of  the 
Poetti,  and  the  Percy  Aaecdotes.  Two 
parts  to  form  a  volume.  Each  country 
will  occupy  a  pnrt  or  parts,  accordin*.:  to 
the  interest  of  the  subject,  »o  as  to  form 
a  distinct  work.  Every  number  will  be 
illustrated  with  a  map  of  the  country, 
compiled  from  the  bent  ami  latest  autho- 
rities, or  some  other  elegant  eaibelli»h- 
meiit;  and  occasionally,  when  the  sub- 
ject requires  it,  additional  piates  will  be 
given,  without  charge.  The  countries 
will  not  be  given  in  stiict  geographical 
onler;  but  direct itmn  will  be  given,  toge- 
ther with  grnorul  titlcA,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  work. 

Preparing  for  publication,  in  1  vol. 
8vo.,  a  Short  History  of  the  Chrit^tian 
Church, from  its  first  erection  at  Jtrusa- 
lem  to  the  present  time» ;  designed 
chiefly  for  the  u>e  of  schools,  and  for 
those peritons  with  whom  the  sijrc  of  Mil- 
Bcr^s  Chuich  Hiiitory  (should  thai  \ery 


valuable  publication  ever  be 
would  be  au  objectino.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Fry,  B.  A*,  late  of  Uoivcraity  Cal- 
lege,  Oxford  ;  aod  Rector  of  Drtlbid  i* 

L(-icester«hire;  Aut  hor  of '*  EipoiiCoffy 
Lectures  on  St.  Paul*»  Epbtle  Co  the  Ro- 
mans ;*>  of  '*  A  New  TrantlatiOii  and  Ea- 
position  of  the  Psalnii;"  and  of  the  **  Se- 
cond Advent  of  Our  Lord  Jeaiis  Cfarist," 
*'  Present  to  the  Convalescent,'*  fcc.  kc, 

Prpparing  for  pnblication,  a  Semsof 
Lectures  on  the  Hebrew  Lansitogc,  m» 
arranged  as  to  form  a  complete  and  ^asf 
system  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  and  to  ba 
adaptefl  to  the  use  of  learoi  rs,  as  well  as 
of  others  who  have  made  some  progtetit 
in  the  language.  By  the  Kev.  S.  Lee, 
A.  M.,  and  profevsor  of  Arabic  In  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  This  wurk  i# 
intended  to  cumpreiieu'l  what  is  most 
valuable  in  the  publicitionsofSchnlirn^, 
SchnK-derus,  Storr,  Oeseitins,  G'a^iof^ 
and  others,  with  such  original  matter  as 
the  compder  shall  deem  it  oeottiary  to 
give 

Preparing  for  publieatiun,  Memoirs 
of  Kmincntly  Pious  Men:  coniainin; 
Live«  uf  the  Confe«(*«jrs  Reformers,  aad 
Martyrs,  uf  the  English  Church,  cuii* 
nciit  Ciergyuien,  and  Laymen.  Inicad- 
ed  as  a  c*oiu|taniou  to  the  "  Memoirs  of 
eminenilv  Pious  Women  of  the  British 
Empire."  in  5  voU.  12m&  with  pur- 
traittt. 

In  the  prfss — Six  Months  ResiHmoe 
and  Travels  in  M«:xico.  By  William 
Bullock,  F.  L  S.,  with  a  map  and  many 
plaies. 

The  I^tin  Grammar  of  \.J.  G.  Schel- 
ler,  translaitd  from  the  German,  aith 
UDtcs,  by  Georjic  Walker,  M.  A-,  lieod 
master  of  the  grammar  schocd,  Leeds. 
PiiuieJ  uniformly  with  Matthis's  Gieek 
Grammar,  in  '2  vols,  ttvo 

The  ConcliologiHt's  Companimi.  Uy 
the  Autho!  uf  •*  The  Wonders  of  the 
Vegetable  Kingilom.*'  3cc. 

The  Life  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  D.  tK 
Bishop  of  Down,  Connor,  and  Droinore. 
By  the  Rigitt  Rev.  R.  Heber,  D.  O.  Lord 
hi^ihop  of  Calcutta.  In  'J  vtds.  poat  8>o. 
With  poi trait. 

An  Anglo'Gaelic  and  Gaelic  and  Eng* 
lish  Dicti<mary  ;  to  which  will  be  pr«f- 
fived,  a  Grammar  of  the  same  Lanpuagr. 
By  KuUiri  Archiliald  Arm^tron^,  M.A. 
D.-puty  .Si.-cietury  to  the  Highlaiid  Su- 
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mmj  of  Loadoo.    Demy  ito»    To  t«b* 
•cribert  9L  \9u  6d. 

A  Memoir  of  the  lata  Rer.  Jotepb 
Hintotiy  A.  M.  of  Oxford.  By  bit  fdo» 
the  Rev.  J.  Uintoo,  of  Reading,  it  pre- 
paring for  publicaUoQy  in  1  voU  8vo* 

la  the  prett,  the  tecood  editioo  of  the 
New  Guide  to  Prayer ;  or  complete  Or- 
der of  Family  Devotion,  containing  126 
prayert,  each  prayer  accompanied  with 
appropriate  reflectiont  on  a  pastagc  of 
Scripture.  By  tb«  Rev.  J.  Uiotoo.  M .A. 
1  vol.  8vo.  ' 

The  publication  of  the  Rev.  Mr.Platt't 
new  .Self-ioterprctuig  Tettament,  will 
tbortly  be  rttumed ;  and,  at  the  whole 
of  the  copy  it  in  the  prioter't  baodt,  itt 
completion  may  tpeedily  be  emi acted. 
Part  IV  io  ito.,  and  Part  V  In  8vo.  will 
be  ready  in  the  coorte  of  the  month. 

Mrt.  Laofear  hat  a  tmall  volume 
nearly  ready,  entitled,  Ltttert  to  Young 
Ladiet  on  their  firtt  Entrance  into  the 
World ;  to  which  will  be  added,  Sketcbet 
from  reel  Life. 


Preparing  for  publicatioo,  Fiogniphis 
Poetica  ;  or,  Livct  of  the  Britith  Poett, 
from  Chancer  to  Cowper,  in  4  volt.  Svo., 
including  every  puet  in  the  collection  of 
Chtlmert, Campbell,  kc  i  and  iu  thoteof 
the  early  bibtiof rapbert,  whote  writiofi 
or  whote  namet  retain  tufficient  inlereil 
to  be  comprited  in  an  historical  colleo« 
tion.    Vol.  I  it  nearly  ready. 

Count  Pecchio  bat  in  the  prett,  a 
Diary  of  Political  Eveott  in  Spain  during 
the  last  year.  This  work,  like  hit  Let- 
ters on  the  Spanith  and  Purtugueae  Rc- 
volutioat,  it  intenpersed  with  anecdotes 
of  public  men,  and  on  the  llaanefi  and 
Customs  of  the  Penintola. 

In  the  press,  "  Scurry't  Captivity  n»» 
der  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo  Saib."  Tbit 
little  volume  contalat  a  simple  unadorn- 
ed  statemeut  of  the  horrid  croeltiet  and 
intultt  exercised  on  himeelf  and  hit  com* 
pamont  la  miifortune,  by  tbote  two  Eai- 
tern  despott. 


Art.  XIL  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


ABCXrVt«TOBl. 

Estay  on  the  Origin  and  Progrett  ef 
Gothic  Architecture,  from  the  German 
of  Mollor;  crown  8vo.  6t. 

Scingraphy,  or  Rulet  for  Projecting 
Shadows;  tecood  edition,  much  improv- 
ed by  J.  Gwilt.    84  piatet.  8vo  14e. 

Ornamentt,  Grecian  and  Roman  Ar- 
chitecture, kc  telected  from  '*  Stiiart*t 
Aihent,  8cc.  ke.  for  the  ute  of  arcbitectt, 
workmen,  kc,  84  piatet.  Imperial  folio, 
25t. 

BiooaArHT. 

The  Scottith  Wanderer;  or,  Patience 
and  Contentment  in  Humble  Life  exem- 
plified: in  an  interesting  memoir  of  Tho- 
mat  Hogg.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Read,  A.M. 
Stooe  Eatton  Lodge,  near  Bath,  Domet- 
tie  Chaplain  to  hit  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Clarence.    8d. ,  or  7 1.  per  doz . 

A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  Julet 
Charlet  Rieu,  pattor  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  Fredericia,  in  Denmark ;  with 
Practical  Remarkt  and  Illuttrations,  and 
an  Introduction,  containing  an  Account 
of  that  Colony,  and  Anecdotet  of  some 
of  the  meet  eminent  ProlesUnt  M  init- 
tert  on  the  continent.  In  1  vol.  18mo. 
witb  an  engraving.  It.  6d. 

aOTAXT. 

Viral  Siept  to  Botany;  intended  at 
popular  IKuttmtkMtoftlMtcieocey  lend* 


ing  to  itt  ttudy  u  a  branch  of  general 
education.    By  Jamet  L.   Dmmmond^' 
M.  D.,  he,    19mo.  with  100  wood-cota,' 
9t. 

mVCATtON. 

A  Dictionary  of  Latin  Pbratei.  By 
W.  Robertton.  15t.  bound. 

Attronomical  and  Pbilotophicat  Let-  * 
tons.     By  Olinihot  Gregory,  LL.D.    A 
new  editioo,  revised.    12mo.  5t.6d.bd. 

-     ■  vim  AXTt. 

Sylva  Brittanica;  or,  Portraitt  of  Fo* 
rett  Treat.  Draiwn  and  etched  from  na- 
ture. By  Jacob  George  StnUt.  No.  VI. 
folio,  15s.     On  India  paper,  25s. 

PortraiUof  the  British  Poett.  Not. 
XXII  Hod  XXIII  (completing  the  work), 
royal  8vo.  14s.    Prooft  ]8t. 

CIOLOOY. 

A  nt  w  edition  of  ProfestorBuckland'a 
ReliquitB  DiluviantD,  attetting  the  action 
of  an  Universal  Deluge,  with  97  piatet. 
4tow  ll.llt.6d. 

HISTOIY. 

The  Naval  History  of  Great  Britain. 
By  W.  Jamet,  (now  completed).  5  vole. 
SvawithSofUblea,  41. 

Sir  Robert  Naonton*t  Court  of  Qoeeo 
Elizabeth,  ber  Timet  and  Favooritet.  A 
new  edition,  with  biographical  illuatm* 
tionr  and  9  portraitt.  8vo.  I  St.  6d. 


IM 


XnT  ef  If^i^rii  fvcfiW^  PiMiki^^ 


itncttLAiiioot. 

Original  Letters  in  the  Tfmes  of  Ben* 
ry  Yl,  Edward  IV  and  V,  Richard  Hi, 
and  Henry  VII.  By  mrioof  pertoos  of 
rank  and  consideration,  with  portraitt, 
ffic-iiniilet,  &c.  With  notes,  Ice,  by  the 
late  Sir  J(rf)n  Fenn.    4to.  f  L  9a. 

AdTentores  of  H^i  Baba,  3  roll.  fe. 
8n>.  81s. 

A  Pbiloflophical  Treatise  on  Malting 
and  Brewing.  By  Gforge  Adolphns  Wig- 
ney,  of  Brighton.  8to.  ISs. 

Itational  Stenography,  or  Short-hand 
made  easy :  founded  on  the  principles  of 
the  late  Her.  John  Byrom,  with  nome- 
rous  improvements.  By  the  Rer.  J. 
rifbUai^  2s.  6d. 

Gradaalt  Cantabriglenses ;  or,  a  List 
ofDegnlii  from  1659  to  1884.   8to.  19s. 

romr. 

The  Vespers  of  Palema  A  tragedy. 
By  Mrs.  Hemaos.  8vo.  3s. 

The  Night  before  the  Bridal,  a  Spa- 
nish tale.  Sappho»  a  dramatic  sketch, 
and  other  poems.  By  CatberiAe  Graee 
Gamett.  8vo. 

THflOtOOT. 

Chiktian  Philoaophy:  or,  an  Attempt 
to  display,  by  internal  tettimoay,  the 
evidence  andexcelleBce  of  Reviealc^  R«* 
ligioQ.  By  the  late  Vicesimos  Knoz, 
DD.,  Master  of  Tnnbiidge  School.  8?q. 
9s. 

A  Concise  View  of  the  8eripives» 
8vo.  6s« 


Tooth  Weraed:  a  sriTBM  tb  yooif 
men.    By  the  Rev  J.  A.  Jenee.  M, 
The  Preacher.  Vol.  VL  I9meu  4a. 
The  Works  of  Dr,  John  Owen.   VeL 
IX.  18s. 

A  plain  Address  on  the  Veer  of  fha 
Lord,  adapted  to  children.  B7  •  Ues- 
ter  of  the  Established  Chrnvh.  W.,  m 
ds.6d.  per  dozen. 

The  Anti-Swedenborg  ;  er|  n  Dedaia- 
tion  of  the  principal  Errors  eentaincd  Is 
the  Theologieal  Writiegt  «r  Bmaendl 
Swedenborg.  By  G.  fieanmoat.  IAm 
8s.  6d. 

TtATits  -Aire  TeroomAniT. 
Researches  in  the  Sontk  of  Irtlaaj,  8- 
Instrative  of  the  Scenery,  AicMleetBray 
Remains,  Manem,  end  BnpereAioes  sf 
the  Peasantry;  horn  pwrsoiil  obasrvt* 
tions,  ancient  antboribea.  end  Onffnal 
maooscripts.  By  T.  CroAeii  Crekcr. 
With  1 6  engravings,  woed-eoU,  fcii  4lfl^ 
81. 9s. 

Information  and  Dfreetfana  ftr  Tlre> 
vellers  on  the  Continent.  By  Mmhia 
Starke.  A  fifth  edition,  tboronglily  re- 
vised, with  important  edriltkmt.  Je  a 
portable  volome,  post  8ve<.  IBb* 

Sicily,  and  its  lalands.  Fines  e  oob- 
plete  Sarvey  undertaken  by  order  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Adnirally, 
by  CapUin  W.  H.  Smyth,  B.  JL,  With 
14  platea,  beentUnlly  engtnfed  by  Be- 
nid.4lo.  81.18s.6d. 

Letters  from  the  Cenceme  smd  Qeor- 
gin.  With  maps  end  pletea.  8va,Uii» 


♦  • 


^  The  Tittet  ContentSt  and  Index,  will  be  given  in  tbe  Nnmbar 
fbr  March.  Our  Rcttden  are  requeited  to  csciot  the  pon- 
poBemtBt* 
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Art.  I.  Private  Correspondence  of  William  Cowper,  Esq.  toith  several 
of  his  most  intimate  Friends.  Now  first  published  trom  the  Ori- 
ginals in  the  Possession  of  his  Kinsman,  John  Johnson,  LL.D. 
Rector  of  Yaxham  with  Welborne  in  Norfolk.  In  two  Volumes. 
8vo.  pp.  xxiv,  728.  (2  Portraits)  Price  11.8s.  London.  1824. 

£  suppose  that  there  is  now  but  one  opinion  as  to  the 
utter  unfitness  of  Cowper's  Biographer  for  the  office  which 
he  assumed.     It  proved  a  lucrative  one  to  himself,  and  the 

Eoor  Poet  had,  in  his  friend  William  Hayley,  a  rich  legatee, 
iut,  within  the  circle  of  his  private  friends,  an  individual  could 
scarcely  have  been  selected,  less  qualified  to  do  justice  to  the 
memory  of  Cowper,  whom,  in  his  best  days,  he  never  knew, 
whose  character  he  could  not  appreciate,  and  with  whose 
inmost  feelings  he  could  have  no  sympathy.  If  we  have 
a  reader  who  retains  a  doubt  on  this  point,  the  present  pub- 
lication will,  we  think,  remove  it.  Ihe  letters  contained  in 
these  volumes  were  '  equally  submitted,'  we  are  told,  '  to  the 
'  selecting  hand  of  Mr.  Hayley ;'  and  without  going  the 
length  of  condemning  him  for  not  inserting  the  whole,  (for 
many  might  unquestionably  have  been  suppressed  without  any 
serious  loss  to  tne  public,)  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  his 
rejecting  a  large  proportion  of  them,  on  any  supposition  cre- 
ditable either  to  his  head  or  to  his  heart.  The  reason  of  their 
being  excluded,  is,  however,  obvious  :  they  would  have  shewn 
the  want  of  fidelity  in  the  Biographer.  Their  insertion  would 
not  have  comported  with  that  studied  concealment  of  the 
morbid  peculiarities  of  Cowper*s  mind,  which  a  sickly  delicacy 
or  an  unmanly  fear  of  giving  ofience  led  him  to  adopt,  and 
to  which  must  be  ascribed  the  prevalence  of  the  most  un- 
founded and  prejudicial  notions  respecting  the  true  source  of 
Cowper's  singular  and  aflSietive  malady.  The  present  Editor 
adverts  to  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hayley,  in  the 
mildest  terms. 

Vol.  XXI.  N.  S.  Q 
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«  There  are/  he  savs^  *_niany  letters  addrened  to  Mn  NewlOHy 


with  two  or  three  to  Mr.  Bull,  on  the  subject  of  reEgioOi  trhicii» 
thouffh  not  of  general  application^  but  confined  to  its  aspect  oa  the 
mina  of  the  writer,  were  decidedly  worthy  of  Mr.  Hajlcj't  b- 
serttoti ;  and  the  raoro  so,  indeed^  on  that  very  aocountv  his  eottoan, 
as  biographer,  being  rather  with  the  individual  than  widh  the 
community.  But  these,  out  of  tenderness  to  the  feelings  of  the 
reader,  I  am  persuaded,  and  for  the  eloominess  they  attach  to  the 
Writer's  mind,  he  has  utterly  excluoed.  In  domg  this,  however, 
amiable  and  considerate  as  his  caution  must  appear,  the  gloominess 
which  he  has  taken  from  the  mind  of  Cowper,  has  the  eflbct  of 
involving  his  character  in  obscurity.  People  read  the  Letten  with 
the  Task  in  their  recoUection,  (and  vice  versft,)  and  are  perplexed. 
They  look  for  the  Cowper  of  each  in  the  other,  and  find  him  not 
The  correspondency  is  destroyed.  Hence  the  character  of  Cowper 
is  undetermined ;  mystery  hangs  over  it ;  and  the  opinions  fiumed 
ot  him  are  as  various  as  the  minds  of  the  inquirers.' 


Thi6  is  perfectly  just ;  only  that,  with  regard  to  the  Bio- 
grapher's tenderness  to  the  feelings  of  his  readers,  we  ore 
tempted  to  employ  the  expressive  monosyllable  by  which 
Mr.  Burchell  intimates  his  provoking  incredulity  in  tine  Vicar 
of  Wakefield.  Mr.  Hayley,  no  doubt,  wished  to  present  his 
distinguished  friend  under  what  he  judged  the  most  advan- 
tageous aspect, — as  the  poet  Cowper,  such  as  Ronuiey  has 
portrayed  nim,  with  only  that  slight  shade  of  melanchdy 
thrown  into  the  expression,  that  might  give  the  effect  of  an 
interesting  pensiveness,  and  only  those  faint  traces  of  indis- 
position which  might  touch  the  reader's  sympathy,  withoat 
drawing  upon  his  pity.  That  tasteful  night-cap  wonderfnDy 
aided  the  clesired  impression ;  and  therefore,  Cowper  was  to 
be  exhibited  only  in  that  costume,  although  the  picture  by  Abbot, 
from  which  the  portrait  in  the  present  work  is  engrared,  b 
much  more  characteristic,  and  is  esteemed  by  far  the  best 
likeness ;  it  is,  moreover,  excellently  painted ;  bat,  alas !  it 
exhibits  the  Author  of  the  Task,  habited  like  an  ordinary  gen- 
tleman of  the  day,  and  wearing,  in  place  of  the  cap,  a  wig ! 
Now  if  even  Dr.  Johnson's  wig  coula  not  gain  admittance  into 
St.  Paul's  cathedral,  it  being  deemed  indispensable  to  Ro- 
manize the  venerable  inhabitant  of  Bolt  Court  oefore  a  tolerable 
statue  could  be  made  of  the  uncouth  original,  we  need  fiot 
marvel  that  Cowper's  wig  was  deemed  by  his  sentimentil 
Biographer,  quite  incompatible  with  the  eflect  which  he  sought 
to  produce  by  his  ideal  portrait  of  the  recluse  of  Weston. 
We  could  have  foipven,  however,  the  suppression  of  the 
wig ; — though  worthy  Mr.  Wilson  of  OIney  nad  a  good  right 
to  be  hurt  at  the  ill  compliment  tacitly  paid  to  his  profiessional 
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;  yet*  out  of  tenderness  to  the  feelings  of  the  reader, 
*we  conia  have  tolerated  the  concealment  oi  this  humiliatiag 
infirmity  in  the  Poet,  had  the  sacrifice  of  truth  and  natqre  to 
eflfect  been  carried  no  further  than  the  outward  man.  JBut 
the  same  motive  led  Mr.  Hayley  to  alter  the  whole  story  of 
Cowper*s  life,  and  to  give  a  false  view  of  his  character,  ^e 
coula  not  endure  the  thought,  that  the  Author  of  the  Task, 
his  friend,  should  be  known  to  have  been  .insane.  He  seems 
to  have  feared  that  it  would  tarnish  the  lustre  of  the  Poet's 
namei  were  the  secret  divulged,  that  the  mind  of  one  who 
could  so  rule  the  harp  of  poetry  as  to  command  the  feelio28  of 
Others,  was  itself,  according  to  his  own  affecting  image,  fit  Ti^ 
unstrung.  But  this  consideration,  if  allowed  to  have  any 
other  influence  than  that  of  leading  him  tp  touch  the  subiept 
with  all  the  delicacy  of  friendship,  should  have  deterred  him 
altogether  from  writing  and  publishing  the  Memoirs.  There 
was  no  necessity  imposed  upon  him.  Had  the  life  of  Cowper 
been  deemed  a  tale  unfit  for  the  public  ear,  it  might  have  been 
left  nntold.  But  this,  the  Biographer's  vanity  would  have 
endured  no  better  than  the  disclosure  of  the  whole  truth ;  and 
he  therefore  adopted  the  middle  course, — which,  when  speakine 
the  truth  and  saying  nothing  are  the  alternatives  to  be  escaped 
from,  is  seldom  either  an  lionest  or  a  wise  one, — that  of  a- 
dapting  both  the  selection  of  letters  and  the  statement  of  cir- 
cumstances to  the  imperfect  view  which  he  has  given  of 
Cowper*s  mental  history. 

It  was  inevitable  that  this  ill-judged  attempt  at  concealment 
should  eventually  produce  an  effect  the  very  opposite  to  what 
was  intended.  Cowper^s  malady  was  not  a  secret :  he  had 
himself  alluded  to  it  m  the  poem  on  Retirement,  in  language 
which  few  readers  could  misinterpret;  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  avoid  all  reference  to  it  in  the  Memoirs.  But  the 
mystery  which  was  suffered  to  hang  over  the  subject,  only 
served  the  more  to  excite  curiosity,  and  to  draw,  attention  to 
the  subject.  In  reference  to  all  cases  of  this  afflictive  nature, 
there  is  an  invariable  propensity  which  prompts  persons 
busily  to  inquire  the  supposed  cause  ;  and  there  is  a  prejudice 
wbicn  disposes  them  to  believe  that  there  must  always  be 
a  moral  cause  for  this  species  of  bodily  ailment ;  and  of  fdl 
assignable  causes  of  this  description,  love  or  religion  ia  the 
first  that  sugeests  itaelf.  Now  as  it  was  not  generally  known, 
that  Cowpernad  ever  exhibited  these  morbid  symptoms  before 
he  was  somewhat  too  old  to  become  the  victim  of  disappointed 
love,  it  was  a  natural  conclusion,  that  his  gloomy  religion 
was  the  cause  of  all  his  suffering*  The  '  methodism  and 
^  nysticism*  with  which  bis  poems  are  tinctured,  seemed  U> 
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favour  this  supposition  ;  and  a  writer  in  the  Encyclopedia  Eri* 
tannica  thought  that  he  had  found  out  the  whole  secret,  when 
he  jumped  to  the  conclusion,  that '  the  theory  of  Christian  jus- 
'  tification'  which  Cowper  had  adopted,  was  the  source  of  all 
his  alarming  and  distressful  apprehensions ;  his  natural  dispo- 
sition fitting  him  '  to  receive  all  the  horrors  without  the  conso- 

•  lations  of  his  faith.*  There  is  nothing  in  Hayley's  Memoirs, 
to  say  the  least,  to  forbid  this  inference.  Could  we  believe  the 
Biographer  to  have  been  ignorant  of  his  friend*s  early  history 
and  constitutional  infirmity,  we  should  imagine  that  this  was 
his  own  opinion.  Either  he  was  not  aware  of  all  the  fSeicts  that 
bore  upon  the  case,  or,  knowing  them,  he  withheld  the  infor- 
mation that  would  have  obviated  a  most  pernicious  misappre- 
hension. Either  he  mistook  in  supposing  that  religion  was  the 
exciting  cause  of  Cowper's  distemper,  overlooking  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  which  prove  beyond  contradiction 
the  contrary,  or  he  was  not  unwilling  that  Cowper's  religious 
tenets  should  form  as  it  were  the  apology  for  his  mental  aber- 
ration. 

Now  it  is  this  false  delicacy  and  disingenuousness  on  the 
part  of  the  Biographer,  that  has  rendered  it  necessary  to 
expatiate  on  a  topic  which  otherwise  might  have  been  thrown 
into  the  back-ground.  Cowper's  friends  must  thank  Mr.  Hay- 
ley,  that  it  has  ever  been  found  necessary  to  lay  bare  his  cha- 
racter to  its  very  anatomy,  in  order  to  expose  the  erroneous* 
ness  of  the  diagnosis  which  ascribed  its  morbid  symptoms  to 
his  theological  opinions.  Our  readers  will  recollect  that  we 
were  among  those  who  warmly  deprecated  the  exposure  to  the 
public  eye,  of  that  agonizing  memoir  of  his  own  case,  (interest- 
ing as  it  is  in  a  physiological  or  psychological  respect,)  which 
the  amiable  sufferer  left  behind  him.  We  objected  to  it  as  an 
unfeeling  violation  of  the  secrets  of  the  sepulchre,  as  a  throw- 
ing open  of  the  closet  of  the  anatomist  to  the  gape  of  the 
vulgar.  But  what  was  the  plea  set  up  for  its  puolication? 
The  '  persuasion  that  its  details  would  be  the  most  efficient 
'  means  of  correcting  certain  false  notions  unfriendly  to  spiri- 
'  tual  religion,  which  some  have  thought  themselves  sanctioned 
'  in  entertaining,  by  the  vague  and  mdistinct  accounts  which 

•  were  previously  before  the  world."*  There  ought  not  to  have 
been  given  occasion  for  this  plea.  The  memoir,  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  of  philosophical  mind  and  Christian  principles,  would 
have  been  invaluable  as  dnta  for  a  just  representation  of  all  the 


•  See  Eclectic  Review,  N.  S.  Vol.  YI.  p.  13.  Art  Memtdrt  rf 
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phenomena  of  the  case  it  describes,  and  some  extracts  might 
nave  been  given  from  the  manuscript,  which  would  sufficiently 
have  vouched  for  its  correctness  ;  it  was  unpardonable  not  to 
make  this  use  of  the  document ;  but,  this  end  being  answered^ 
it  might  then  have  been  consigned  to  the  sacred  silence  of  the 
grave.  We  should  have  honoured  the  sensibility  of  the  Bio- 
grapher, if,  having  once  •distinctly  disclosed  the  nature  and 
traced  the  origin  of  the  malady,  he  had  forborne  to  dwell  on 
the  fearful  details.  The  case  once  understood,  there  would 
have  been  a  stop  put  to  the  pryings  of  a  prurient  curiosity. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  ojince  wnich  Cowper's  ioiogra- 
pher  was  most  sedulous  to  obviate,  related  as  much  to  his  re- 
ligious character  as  to  his  physical  ailments.  There  are  per- 
sons who  would  far  sooner  tolerate  a  poet's  being  a  madman^ 
than  his  bein^  a  saint.  That  Cowper  laboured  under  a  very 
peculiar  species  of  hypochondriasis,  which  left  him  the  entire 
command  of  his  faculties  in  reference  to  every  subject  but  one« 
and  that  one  subject  himself,  was  so  clearly  understood^  that 
there  could  be  no  pretence,  on  the  score  of  delicacy,  for  sup- 
pressing the  letters  in  this  collection  which  allude  to  the  false 
impression  on  his  mind.  The  gloom  which  they  bespeak^  is  not 
of  a  deeper  shade  than  some  of  his  published  poems  betray ;  in 
particular  those  exquisitely  affecting  stanzas  entitled  "  The 
"  Castaway."  Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than  Cowper's 
story  even  as  told  by  Hayley.  Why  then  withhold  these  in- 
teresting illustrations  of  his  nistory  ?  We  can  conceive  of  no 
other  reason,  than  because  they  exhibit  what  is  far  more  repul- 
sive to  many  of  his  admirers  Ihan  insanity  itself, — that  prac- 
tical sense  of  religion  which  is  deemed  a  sort  of  madness. 
What  this  pious  sunerer  imagined  that  he  had  for  ever  lost» 
and  was  miserable  because  he  despaired  of  regaining,  was  the 
presence  and  favour  of  God, — an  object  which  the  madness  of 
the  sane  consists  in  despising.  His  concern  would  not  have 
appeared  less  irrational  to  the  irreligious,  had  no  delusion  ex- 
isted in  his  mind  to  give  it  the  character  of  despair.  In  fact» 
the  period  of  his  history  at  which  he  enjoyed,  together  with 
the  unclouded  sunshine  of  reason,  the  peace  and  joy  of  reli- 
gion,— the  interval  from  1764  to  1773,  during  which  he  was  most 
truly  himself,  is  .precisely  that  stage  in  which  he  retreats  the 
furthest  from  the  admiration  of  worldly-minded  persons.  It 
was  then  that  his  genuine  character  broke  througn  the  mists 
and  shadows  whicn  veiled  alike  his  morning  and  his  sunset^ 
and  he  appeared  the  cheerful  and  affectionate,  though  timid 
and  retiring  man,  the  devout  and  elevated  being  which  religion 
had  made  him.  But  it  was  then,  too,  that  he  appeared  to  many 
of  his  relatives  the  most  mad,  though,  if  his  own  acoount  may 
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be  taken»  he  was  not  only  sane,  but  bappj.  With  premdy 
the  same  theological  views  that  he  retained  throoffb  the  re- 
nainder  of  his  life,  he  derived  only  comfort  ffom  reli^um,  and 
this  during  a  period  more  than  sufKcient  to  develop  Uieir  ohar 
racteristic  influence.  And  when  he  became  subseqnentW  die 
victim  of  that  afflictive  hallucination,  he  could  not  avoid  ac- 
knowledging, that  his  gloomy  persuasion  was  at  variance  with 
every  article  of  his  creed,  and  he  was  driven  to  reganl  himself 
as  an  inexplicable  exception  to  his  own  principles. 

One  of  the  most  striking  letters  in  this  coUectioil,  is  that 
addressed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newton,  March  14,  1782,  in  which 
he  comments  on  the  closely  analogous  case  of  the  learned 
Simon  Browne,  who  imagined  that  the  thinking  faculty  withiB 
him  was  annihilated  by  the  immediate  hand  of  an  avengior 
God. 

*  My  Dear  Friend, 

*  I  was  not  unacquainted  with  Mr.  B— '• 
extraordinary  case,  before  you  favoured  me  with  his  letter  and  his  in- 
tended dedication  to  the  Queen,  though  I  am  obliged  to  you  fbr  s 
Sight  of  those  two  curiosities,  which  I  do  not  recollect  to  nave  ever 
seen  till  you  sent  them.     I  could,  however,  were  it  not  a  subjed  Cbat 
would  make  us  all  melancholy,  point  out  to  you  some  essential  dif* 
fcrences  between  his  state  of  mind  and  my  own,  which  would  ptovt 
mine  to  be  by  far  the  most  deplorable  of*  the  two.    I  sunpose  no  man 
would  despair,  if  he  did  not  apprehend  something  singular  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  own  story,  something  that  discriminates  it  froai  ihst 
of  every  other  man,  and  that  induces  despair  as  an  inevitable  oonss- 
(|uence.     You  may  encounter  his  unhappy  persuasion  with  as  many 
instances  as  you  please,  of  persons  who,  like  him,  having  renoanoei 
all  hope,  were  yet  restored  ;  and  may  thence  infer  that  he,  like  theai, 
shall  meet  with  a  season  of  restoration — but  it  is  in  vain.    Every  sadt 
individual  accounts  himself  an  exception  to  all  rules,  and  therefim 
the  blessed  reverse  that  others  have  experienced,  afibrds  no  grsiiiid 
of  comfortable  expectation  to  him.    But  you  will  say,  it  is  reasonabis 
to  conclude  that,  as  all  your  predecessors  in  this  vale  of  mlsRy  aad 
horror  have  found  themselves  aelightfully  disappointed  at  last*  so  witl 
you:— 1  grant  the  reasonableness  of  it;  it  would  be  sinful, jperhaas^ 
because  uncharitable,  to  reason  otherwise ;  but  an  argoment  hypoth» 
tical  in  its  nature,  however  rationally  conducted,  may  lead  to  a  ftbe 
conclusion  ;  and  in  this  instance,  so  will  yours.     But  1  forbear.    For 
the  cause  above*mentioned  I  will  say  no  more,  though  it  is  a  sulneGl 
on  which  1  could  write  more  than  the  mail  would  carry.    I  must  deal 
with  you  as  I  deal  with  poor  Mrs.  Unwin  in  all  our  disputes  about  i^ 
cutting  all  controversy  short  by  an  appeal  to  the  event^-W.  &* 


The  melancholy  ingenuity  with  which  a  disordered  tnind 
baffle  all  argument,  was  never  |)erhaps  so  strikingly  displayed. 
Here  is  an  admission,  or  rather  an  anticipation,  of  €ve^  t&ing 
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tiMkt  oMild  be  urged  to  sb^w  the  im^on^ity  of  deapairi  tb# 
Writer  seems  all  but  eonfletous  thai  bis  oivn  p^ussion  t¥iui  A 
delosion  ;  and  yet  the  impressioii  remaios^t  will  not  yield  to 
the  force  of  logic.  How  can  a  man  be  reasooed  out  of  what 
he  admits  to  be  irrational,  but  still  feels  or  fttncies  to  be  realt 
In  another  letter  to  the  same  inraluable  friend,  at  the  begin** 
ning  of  1764,  he  thus  pours  forth  the  anguish  of  his  feelings, 
seosible  that  the  cause  must  appear  to  others  imaginary,  and 
that  the  doctrines  of  religion  foroade  his  despair. 

*  My  Dsar  FaiEKDy 

*  The  new  year  it  already  old  in  ay  aeoooit 
I  am  not,  indeed,  sufficiently  secona-sighted  to  he  aUe  to  boaajt  by 
antidpatioa  an  acquaintance  with  the  events  of  it  y^t  unbom^bnt  rati 
canvioced  that,  be  they  what  they  may,  not  one  pf  them  comes  a 
metsenger  of  good  to  me.    If  even  death  itself  should  be  of  the  muo* 
ber,  he  is  no  friend  of  mine.    It  is  an  alleviation  of  the  woes  even  of 
an  unenlightened  man,  that  he  can  wijsh  for  death,  and  indulge  a  hope, 
at  least,  that  in  death  he  shall  find  deliverance.    But,  loaded  as  ray 
life  is  with  despair,  I  have  no  such  comfort  as  would  result  from  a 
supposed  probability  of  better  things  to  come^  were  it  once  ended* 
For,  more  unhappy  than  the  traveller  wi^  whom  I  set  oat,  Mai 
through  what  difficulties  I  may,  through  whatever  dangers  and  amo« 
tSedS,  I  am  not  a  whit  the  nearer  home,  unless  a  dungeon  may  be  /oalkd 
•o.    This  is  no  v«ry  agreeable  dieme,  but,  ta  so  great  a  dcaith  of  Ink 
jects  te  write  «pon,'and  especially  impressed  as  I  am  at  lihis  inpoMnl 
witk  -a  sense  of  my  own  condition,  I  could  choose  no  other,    jtkf 
weather  is  an  exaet  emblem  of  ray  mind  in  its  present  states    A  thica 
fog  envelops  every  thin^,  and  at  (he  same  time  it  freezes  inteosehrj 
You  will  tell  me  uat  this  cold  glpom  will  be  succeeded  bv  a  dieemil 
spring,  and  endeavour  to  encourage  me  to  hope  for  a  splntual  changa 
resembling  it ; — but  it  will  be  lost  labour.    Nature  revives  again ;  but 
a  soul  once  slain  lives  no  more.    The  hedge  that  has  been  apparently 
dead,  is  not  so ;  it  will  burst  into  leaf  and  blossom  at  the  appohrtedl 
time;  but  no  such  time  Is  appointed  for  die  staice  that  stands  hi  h* 
It  Is  as  dead  as  it  seems,  and  will  previa  itself  no  disseraliier.    The 
latter  end  of  next  month  wiU  complete  a  period  of  /eleven  years  hi 
irhich  I  have  spoken  no  other  language*    It  is  a  long  time  ib/t  la  may 
viiiDie  eyes  were  once  opened,  to  spend  in  darkness ;  long  enougll  to 
make  despair  an  inveterate  habit,  and  such  it  is  in  me.    Mjr  frJiendiL  I 
know,  expect  that  I  shall  see  yet  again.  They  think  it  neeessaiy  to  toe 
existence  of  Divine  truth,  that  he  who  once  had  possession  of  it, 
ahoiild  never  finally  lose  it.    /  admit  the  sduUty  tf  this  reasoning  in 
eotry  cast  but  my  awn.    And  why  not  in  my  own  ?    For  causes  vmdk 
io  tnem  it  appears  madness  to  allege,  but  which  rest  open  my  mind 
with  a  weif^t  of  Immoveable  conviction.    If  I  am  vecoi«erab4e»  #lijr 
am  I  thus  ?    Why  crippled  and  made  useless  in  Che  church,  ^uft  at 
dMit  Ikae  of  life  when,  my  judgement  and  experieneebenig  aatoead,  f 
might  be  mostnsdiil  ?     Why  cashiered  aad  tnrnad  joUt  ofaervjaa>  til, 
imeacdiog  to  tne  course  of  naturCf  there  is  not  4ife  enough  left  in  me 
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to  make  amends  for  the  years  I  have  lost ;  till  there  is  no  reaaonaUe 
hope  left  that  the  fruit  can  ever  pay  the  expense  of  the  fallow  i  I 
forestal  the  answer  : — God's  ways  are  raysteriouSy  and  he  giveth  no 
account  of  his  matters : — an  answer  that  would  serve  my  purpose  as 
well  as  theirs  that  use  it.  There  is  a  mystery  in  my  destruction,  and 
in  time  it  shall  be  explained. — Yours,  W.  C.' 

"  In  all  this,"  we  raav  truly  say  in  the  lanpjuage  of  holy  writ, 
"  he  sinned  not,  nor  charged  God  foolishly."     Perhaps  there 
never  was  a  finer  instance  of  filial  submission  to  the  Divine 
will,  than  is  here  exhibited,  under  the  heaviest  visitation  that 
can  befal  an  intelligent  being.     The  sufferer  does  not  indeed 
say,  "  If  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him,"  because  the  idea 
which  overspread  and  eclipsed  his  mind,  forbade  the  possibiUty 
of  such  a  trust.    But,  wilcf  and  irrational  as  was  the  supposi- 
tion, the  surrender  of  soul  was  not  Iqss  implicit,  the  resignation 
not  less  real  and  exemplary,  which  in  effect  said.  Though  he 
damn  me,  yet,  I  will  justify  liim.     Cowper's  despair  was,  in 
fact,  a  purely  physical  sensation.     He  had  not  been  led  into  it 
by  any  mental  process  ;  it  was   not  a  conclusion  at  which  he. 
had  arrived  by  the  operation  of  either  reason  or  conscience; 
for  it  was  unconnected  with  any  one  tenet  or  principle  which 
he  held.     It  had  fallen  upon  him  as  a  visitation,  and  he  struggled 
with  it  as  with  an  incubus,  half  suspecting  that  it  was  a  phan- 
tom that  seemed  to  weisch  him  down,  but  still  it  was  there : 
and  he  here  arjjues  from  its  continuance  to  its  reality.     *  If  I 
*  am  recoverable,  why  am  I  thus  V    The  sensation  was  real :  it 
could  not  be  reasoned  away,  any  more  than  can  a  head-ache  or 
a  fit  of  the  stone.     It  was  as  clearly  a  case  of  hypochondriasis, 
as  those  instances  in  whicli  the  patient  has  fancied  himself  a 
tea-pot,  or  a  sack  of  wool,  or  has  imagined  his  thinking  sub- 
stance destroyed.     Cowper's  only  seemed  to  be  a  more  rational 
impression :  that  it  was  not  really  so,  is  evident  from  the  spe- 
cific nature  of  the  idea  on  which  he  fixed,  namely,  that  be  was 
excluded  from  salvation  for  not  havincr  committed   suicide. 
That  this  idea  produced  his  melancholy,  no  one  who  deserves 
to  be  himself  considered  as  rational,  can  pretend:  it  was  his 
melancholy  which   produced  the   idea.     Religion  could  not 
have  given  birth  to  it,  nor  could  it  have  sur\'ived  one  moment 
the  presence  of  distemper.    The  patient  more  than  half  sus- 
pected at  times  that  disease  was  the  cause  of  all  his  mental 
suffering;  but  he  could  not  know  it,  the  impossibility  of  discern- 
ing between  what  is  delusive  and  what  is  real,  constituting  the 
very  essence  of  the  disease :  that  knowledge  would  have  in- 
volved his  being  sane  on  the  very  point  to  which  his  irrationa- 
lity was  limited  ;  he  would  then  have  been  well.     It  is  obser- 
vable, that  he  never  attempts  to  give  a  reason  for  his  despair. 
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ut  only  assumes  that  its  existence  in  his  mind  proved  the 
ruth  of  the  impression  which  seemed  to  himself  to  cause  it : 
1  this>  he  argued  as  all  hypochondriacs  and  maniacs  do* 
tut,  in  fancying  himself  crippled,  and  made  useless,  and 
ATned  out  of  service,  he  argued  not  irrationally  ;  he  was  only 
mistaken;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  reflect,  (as  it  has  long  since 
een  to  him  a  source  of  the  purest  joy  and  gratitude  to  know,) 
ow  greatly  he  was  mistaken.  All  the  mystery  has  long  ago 
►«en  explained  to  him. 

In  the  above  letter,  he  evidently  alludes  to  his  belief  in  the 
loctrine  of  Final  Perseverance  (which,  properly  understood, 
3  but  the  doctrine  of  Regeneration)  as  flatly  opposed,  in  every 
•ase  but  his  own,  to  his  mournful  conclusion,  or  rather  delu* 
ion.  He  does  not  doubt  his  having  been  truly  made  a  par«- 
aker  of  spiritual  life,  but,  witli  his  own  peculiar  force  of 
expression,  intimates  that  his  soul  had  been  slain  by  the  hand 
if  God.  Mr.  Newton  appears  to  have  seen  the  total  unutility 
if  combating  this  impression  by  argument,  and  to  have  at- 
empted  to  dissuade  his  afflicted  friend  from  suffering  himself 

0  dwell  on  the  topic.  Cowper's  reply  throws  still  further 
ight  on  the  true  nature  of  his  disorder,  as  well  as  on  his 
(ocial  habits  and  amiable  character. 

*  My  Dbar  FaiENDy 

'  I  converse^  you  say,  upon  other  subjects 
:han  that  of  despair,  and  may  tlierefore  write  upon  others.  Indeed, 
ny  friend,  I  am  a  man  of  very  little  oonversation  upon  any  subject* 
From  that  of  despair  I  abstain  as  much  as  possible,  {or  the  sake  of 
my  oompan;^ ;  but  I  will  venture  to  say  that  it  is  never  out  of  mj 
mmd  one  minute  in  the  whole  dav*  I  dfo  not  mean  to  say  that  I  am 
never  cheerful.  I  am  often  so :  always,  indeed,  when  my  nights  have 
been  undisturbed  for  a  season.  But  the  effect  of  such  continual  lis- 
tening to  the  language  of  a  heart  hopeless  and  deserted  is,  that 

1  can  never  give  much  more  than  half  my  attention  to  what  is  started 
by  others,  and  very  rarely  start  any  thing  myself.  My  sileno^ 
however,  and  my  absence  of  mind  make  me  sometimes  as  eoter* 
taining  as  if  I  had  wit.  They  furnish  an  occasion  for  friendly  and 
good-natured  raillery ;  they  raise  a  laugh,  and  1  partake  of  it. 
But  you  will  easily  perceive  that  a  mind  thus  occupied  is  but  in* 
differently  qualified  for  the  consideration  of  theological  matters* 
The  roost  useful  and  the  most  delightful  topics  of  that  kind  are  to 
me  forbidden  fruit ; — I  tremble  if  I  approach  them.  It  has  happened 
to  me  sometimes,  that  I  have  found  myself  imperceptibly  drawn  in, 
and  made  a  party  in  such  discourse.  The  consequence  has  been, 
dtssatisfaction  and  self-reproach.  You  will  tell  me,  perhaps,  that 
[  have  written  upon  these  subjects  in  verse,  and  may.  therefore,  if 
[  please,  in  prose.  But  there  is  a  difference.  The  search  after 
poetical  expression,  the  rhyme,  and  the  numbersi  are  all  aflSum 
>f  some  difficulty ;  they  amuse,  indeed,  but  are  not  to  be  attained 
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without  fttudjr,  and  eapcou,  perhaps  a  larger  share  of  Um  attcflte  L 
than  the  subject  itselfV  Persons  fond  of  music  will  aometiaigs  U  U 
pleasure  in  the  tune^  when  the  words  afford  them  none.  There  ■%  u 
nowever,  subjects  that  do  not  always  terrify  roe  by  their  unpOrtaBS^  h 
suchy  I  mean,  as  relate  to  Christian  life  and  mannen ;  and  vka  j 
such  a  one  presents  itself,  and  finds  me  in  a  frame  of  mind  thuM  | 
not  absolutely  forbid  the  employment,  I  shall  moat  readily  give  ft 
my  attention,  for  the  sake,  however,  of  your  requeat  aierely*  FcM 
18  my  favourite  occupation,  and  what  I  conpoae  in  that  wa^  I 
reserve  for  my  own  use  hereafter.' 

One  feature  of  Cowper's  complaint,  and  one  modiirts  of 
suflering  to  him  as  to  almost  all  patients  labouring  oodir 
nervous  disorder,  was  dreams.  He  alludes,  in  the  above  kUar, 
to  the  salutary  influence  on  his  spirits  of  unbroken  dambcrtL 
In  another  letter,  he  says :  '  I  have  been  lately  more  deiedsl 
*  and  more  distressed  than  usual ;  more  haraaaed  by  cmas 
'  in  the  night,  and  more  deeply  poisoned  by  tbeoi  in  tht 
'  following  day.'  There  are  many  persons  not  laboeriag 
under  any  alienation  of  reason,  who  wtU  feelingly-  undentaii 
this  language.  Poor  Bloomfield  used  to  complain  of  Iki 
unutterable  norror  of  his  dreams,  dreams  reiterated  night  aiktf 
night,  from  wliich  he  awoke  more  exhausted  than  when  he 
retired  to  rest,  and  the  dread  of  which  would  pursue  hia 
through  the  day.  The  letter  in  which  the  descripdoa  gifcs 
by  Cowper,  occurs,  closes  with  the  following  striking  ezpres- 
aions. 

*  I  now  see  a  long  winter  before  me,  and  am  to  f^  Cliroi^  it  • 
I  can.  I  know  the  ground,  before  I  tread  upon  it*  It  bnoHovi 
it  is  agitated ;  it  suffers  shucks  in  every  direction  ;  it  is  Uke  the  sol 
of  Cdabria — all  whirlpool  and  undulation.  But  I  must  reel  tbroa|^ 
it ;  at  least,  if  I  be  not  swallowed  up  by  the  way/ 

We  have  said  enough  to  shew  the  nature  of  Cowpar^i 
malady ;  but,  strange  to  say,  the  misunderstanding  wbich  km 
prevailed  in  consequence  of  the  partial  disclosure  of  Us 
nistory,  has,  in  some  directions,  extended  to  the  Poet*a  ohar 
racter — we  mean  his  religious  character,  which  has  been  eat* 
seriously  charged  with  apparent  inconsistencies,  for  iniAt 
partly,  of  better  information,  and  partly  of  more  Ohiistiili 
charity.  We  find,  indeed,  from  these  letters,  that  even  ia 
his  life-time,  Cowper*s  conduct  was  made  the  subject  of  mudi 
unfeeling  and  impertinent  observation  among  the  good  peofit 
of  Oiney ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  characteristic  of  ttt 

fenuine  humihty  of  the  Christian,  or  more  decisively  ahew  Ika 
l^riter*s  tenderness  of  conscience,  than  the  letter  in  whicb  be 
vindicates  himself  to  Mr.  Newton  from  these  ungenerom  u* 
persions. 


I 

»««.»<  Ybut  ItttMT  Id  Mm*  UnirfA  «meeniiiig  our  eoodoot  and  Cho 
Dce  lakvft  at  it  io^  oor  neiffbbourhood,  gave  as  both  a  great  deal 
concern;  and  she  is  still  cfeeply  affected  by  it.  Of  this  you  mav 
yourself;  that»  \t  our  friends  in  London  have  been  grievea, 
have  been  misinfbrroed ;  which  is  the  more  probable,  because 
larers  of  Intelligenee  hence  to  London  are  not  always  veiy 
lous  concerning  the  truth  of  their  reports ;  and  that  it  any  of 
..._.  serioui  neighbours  have  been  astonished^  they  have  be^  so 
#khmit  the  soNulest  real  occasioo.  Poor  people  aft  novvr  well  on»- 
dhiyed  even  when  they  ludge  one  another;  but  when  they  undertake 
§m  scan  the  motives  and  estimate  the  behaviour  of  those  whom  Pro^ 
Mdenoe  has  exdted  a  iitUe  above  them»  they  are  utterly  out  of  their 
ypfinrinrfi  and  their  depth.  They  often  see  us  get  into  Lady  Hesketh's 
Mcriage,  and  rather  unchsritably  suppose  that  it  always  carries  us 
Ed  a  scene  of  dissipation,  which,  in  fact,  it  never  does.  We  visits 
'  lldeed,  at  Mr.  Throckmorton's  and  at  Gayhurst ;  rarely,  however^ 
'tt  Gavhurst,  on  account  of  the  greater  distance;  more  frequently, 
ttocigfa  not  very  fVecjuenth^,  at  Weston,  botli  because  it  is  nearer, 
and  because  our  busmess  in  the  house  that  is  making  ready  for  us 
iKoD  eiAs  us  that  way.  The  rest  of  our  journeys  are  to  Beavjeat 
Itaipike  and  bade  again ;  or»  perhaps,  to  the  cabinet-maker's  at  NsfW* 
(Mt.    As  Otbeilo  says, 

Tbe  very  miaNl  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hadi  this  extent,  no  more. 
iPltfit  good  we  can  get  or  can  do  in  these  visits,  is  another  iniestioii^ 
jrhich  they,  I  am  sure,  are  not  at  all  qualified  to  solve.  Of  this  w^ 
ire  both  sure,  that  under  the  guidance  of  Providence  we  have 
brmed  these  connexions ;  that  we  should  have  hurt  the  Christian 
rather  than  have  served  it,  by  a  prihdlsh  riMtinenCe  from  them; 
St.  Paul  hionelf,  condueled  to  them  as  we  have  been,  would 
ftund  'it  expedient  to  have  done  as  we  have  done.... •».<««•  I  apedt 
bigttietti«th»  and  as  in  tbeaiglit  of  God,  when  I  say,  thai  we«re 
BsisMier  of  ns  at  aH  more  addict  d  to  gadding  tliao  heretofeite.  Wo 
iMHh  naturallv  love  seoliwioa  fn  company,  and  never  go  into  it 
%idiaut  jHittmg  a  force  upon  owr  disposition.  At  the  same  time  I 
vlli  omilesa,  and  you  will  easily  conceive,  that  the  melancboly  imA' 
deDt  to  such  close  confinement  as  we  have  so  kmg  oadured,  fiocu  itself 
a  little  relieved  by  such  amusements  as  a  society  so  innocent  affords. 
Ynu  tnay  look  round  the  Christian  world,  and  find  few,  I  believe^  of 
oor  mation,  who  have  so  little  intercourse  as  we  with  the  werid  thai 
ii  not  Christian. 

*  We  ]^aoe  all  the  uneasiness  that  you  have  felt  for  us  upon  iSiis 
lriljuct»  la  die-acoooot  of  that  cordial  friendship  of  which  voa.hav« 
Umg  ijiveo  os  proof.  But  you  may  be  assured,  that,  notwithstaiidii^ 
aH  liuaoors  to  the  contrary,  we  are  exactly  what  we  were  when  you 
§mm  us  last:— I  miserable  on  account  of  yod's  departure  from  me, 
which  I  believe  to  be  final,  and  she,  seeking  liis  return  to  me  in  tbe 
padi  of  duty,  and  by  continual  prayer.    Yours,  my  dear  fipieod,  W.  C.' 

Persdna  who  oould  affect  to  be  iKaadaliaed  at  an  invalid's 
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takinr^  an  airing  every  day  in  a  friend's  carriag^e*  and  diat  Umi 
his  own  cousin,  would  not  be  very  likely  to  rorm  either  a  ooi^ 
petent  or  a  charitable  judp;ement  of  Cowper*s  conduct  in  olba 
matters.  One  would  have  thought,  if  any  human  being  oooH 
be  safe  from  the  busy  malice  of  slander  or  the  more  specioil 
detraction  of  professed  friends,  that  this  amiable  recluse  ni^ 
have  enjoyed  such  an  exemption,  to  which  his  Yirtaes.  hiat^ 
fliction,  and  his  retiring  habits  alike  entitled  bim.  But  Ik 
good  folks  at  Olney  thought  otherwise,  and  some  individvb 
who  ought  to  have  known  better,  took  part  against  the  m/d 
unoffending  of  mortals.  We  have  sufficiently  disposed  of  ok 
charge,  that  which  related  to  his  worldly  connexions.  Tte 
others  may,  we  believe,  be  reduced  to  three;  they  relate  to 
his  non-attendance  on  public  worship,  his  Homer,  and  his  i> 
mestication  with  Mrs.  Unwin.  With  respect  to  each  of  thcK^ 
the  disclosures  contained  in  these  Letters  are  amply  aati^ 
factory. 

The  first  circumstance,  unexplained,  might  seem  a  legiti- 
mate subject  for  surprise  and  regret ;  but  it  ceases  to  be  mh 
when  the  truth  is  once  told,  that  he  considered  himself  as  Di- 
vinely excluded  by  an  imaginary  sentence  from  all  bis  religioof 
privileges.  A  single  passage  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Newtoe 
(June  1785),  will  sufticiently  shew  the  nature  of  the  causa  wfaid 
kept  him  from  the  house  of  prayer.  iVIr.  Greatheed  had  bed 
preaching  at  Olney. 

<  I  should  have  been  glad,'  writes  Cowper, '  to  have  been  a  hesmi 
but  that  privilege  is  not  allowed  me  yet.  Indeed,  since  I  tnid'lli 
that  I  had  hope,  I  have  never  ceased  to  despair,  and  iiaye  xeptemi 
that  I  made  my  boast  so  soon,  more  than  once.  A  kin^  naj  ftiW 
a  man  to  appear  before  him,  and  it  were  strange  if  the  Kingofldvp 
might  not  do  the  same.  I  know  it  to  be  his  will  that  I  shoaUaiit 
enter  into  his  presence  now :  when  the  prohibition  is  taken  oC ' 
shall  enter ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  1  should  neither  please  liini^  aof 
serve  myself,  by  intruding.' 

To  this  we  need  only  add  a  reference  to  the  letter  addressed 
to  Mr.  Bull,  which  we  gave  to  the  public  in  a  former  artijdc' 
and  which  we  regret  not  to  find  in  the  present  colleodoDi  ai 
it  is  one  of  the  most  singular  and  interesting  of  all  Cowper*! 
epistolary  effusions.  Hayley  has  printed  it  only  in  a  mntimd 
form,  and  the  present  Editor  knew  where  to  apply  for  the  ori- 
ginal. '  Prove  to  me,'  he  says  to  his  venerable  nriend  m  thai 
letter,  *  that  I  have  a  right  to  pray,  and  I  will  pray 
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J  ceasing, — ye^,  and  praise  too,  even  in  the  belly  of  this  hell, 
' '  compared  wfth  which  Jonah's  was  a  palace,  a  temple  pf  the 

*  living  God.'  Yet,  the  sin  by  which  ne  was  excluded,  head- 
feilits  that  his  Correspondent  would  account  no  sin,  would  even 
bonsider  as  a  duty.  He  goes  on  to  tell  him :  '  I  have  not  even 
W-  asked  a  blessing  on  my  food  these  ten  years.'  This  was 
hmtten  in  1782.  To  have  urged  on  a  person  labouring  under 
ijMch  an  imagination  as  this,  an  attendance  upon  public  wor- 
labip  as  a  duty,  would  have  been  as  injudicious  as  ineffectual ; 
mad  we  can  scarcely  find  words  harsh  enough  to  characterise 
4be  unfeeling  pharisaism  that  would  found  a  reproach  or  a* 
'•urmise  unfavourable  to  his  piety,  on  his  involuntary  seclusion. 

The  next  charge  of  inconsistency — w^e  almost  blush  at  re- 
peating them, — founded  itself  on  his  giving ,  so  much  of  his 
time  to  a  iranslatioa  of  Homer,  when  he  might,  as  his  self- 
constituted  judges  have  beep  pleased  to  determine,  have  em- 
ployed his  talents  so  much  more  for  the  honour  of  God  and 
the  good  of  society.  That  he  should  select  a  heathen  bard 
tor  his  unremitting  study,  has  been  thought  a  sad  proof  of  re- 
ligious declension,  a  sign,  if  not  a  cause,  of  deteriorated 
spirituality.     How  unkindly  he   was   wronged  by   such  su6- 

{ncions,  shall  be  shewn   from  his   own  language.     In  the  fol- 
owing  letter,  he  tells  Mr.  Newton  how  he  came  to  undertake 
the  translation.    Its  date  is  Dec.  1785. 

'  Employment,  and  with  the  pen,  is,  through  habit,  become 

eiBential  to  my  well-being ;  and  to  produce  always  original  poems,  es- 

.gecially  of  considerable  length,  is  not  so  easy,    l^r  some  weeks 

sfter  I  had  finished  the  Task,  and  sent  away  the  last  sheet  corrected, 

I  was  through  necessity  idle,  and  svilTered  not  a  little  in  my  spirits 

fer  being  so.     One  day,  being  in  such  distress  of  mind  as  was  hardly 

'  supportable,  I  took  up  the  Iliad ;  and  merelv  to  divert  attention,  and 

'.witn  no  more  preconception  of  what  I  was  then  entering  upon,  than 

I  have  at  this  moment  of  what  I  shall  be  doing  this  day  twenty  years 

bence,  translated  the  first  twelve  lines  of  it.  The  same.necessity  pressing 

me  again,  I  had  recourse  to  the  same  expedient,  and  translated  more. 

Every  day  bringing  its  occasion  for  employment  with   it,  every  day 

*  OODsequently  added  something  to  the  work  ;  till  at  last  I  began  to  re- 
,  fleet  thus : — The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  together  consist  of  about 
forty  thousand  verses.  To  translate  these  forty  thousand  verses  will 
fumbh  me  with  occupation  for  a  considerable  time.  I  have  already 
made  some  progress,  and  I  find  it  a  most  agreeable  amusement. 
Homer,  in  point  of  purity,  is  a  most  blameless  writer,  and,  though 
lie  was  not  an  enlightened  man,  has  interspersed  many  great  and 
Yaluable  truths  throughout  both  his  poems.  In  short,  he  is  in  all 
respects  a  most  venerable  old  gentleman,  by  an  acquaintance  with 
whom  no  man  can  disgrace  himself.  The  literati  are  all  agreed  to  a 
man,  that  although  Pope  has  given  us  two  pretty  poems  under  Vomer's 
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titles,  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  them  the  least  portioii  of  HevAl 
spirit,  nor  the  least  resemblance  of  his  manner.    I  wQI  Uj%  ll 
fore,  whether  I  cannot  copy  him  somewhat  more  happilj  lapdll' 


He  afterwards  intimates  bis  intention  to  issiis  ^ 
a  subscription  to  it ;  '  and  if/  be  says,  *  it  ahoiiM'prave  a|ii»^ 
'  fitable  enterprise,  the  profit  will  not  accrue  to  a  manite 
*  may  be  said  not  to  want.'  This  hope  was  amply  realiM^ 
WEkA  Homer  proved  both  bis  physician  and  his  banker.  Til 
employment  had  the  happiest  effect  upon  his  spirita,  and  la 
temporal  comfort  was  not  a  little  promoted  by  the  profits  of  ill 
worK.  Towards  the  close  of  this  very  letter,  we  find  hinali^ 
ing  that  his  spirits  were  somewhat  better  than  they  had 


<  In  the  course  of  the  last  month,  I  have  perceived  a  werj 
amendment*    The  hope  of  better  days  seems  again  to  dawn  opon 
and  1  have  now  and  then  an  intimation,  though  slight  and  traiM 
that  God  has  not  abandoned  me  for  ever/ 

A  clear  proof  that  his  attention's  being  diverted  from  himsdC 
had  no  tendency  to  lessen  either  his  religious  comfort  or  his  wgt 
rituality.  It  is  remarkable,  that  he  complains  at  this  time  cf 
obstinate  dyspeptic  symptoms,  while,  when  his  mental  ^^ylmf^i 
seem  at  their  height,  he  uniformly  speaks  of  himself  as  weO  ia 
body, — a  circumstance  not  unimportant  in  a  medical  point  ef 
view,  as  illustrating  the  morbid  affection  under  which  be  h^ 
bitually  laboured :  it  looks  as  if  there  was  at  this  period  a 
partial  metastasis  of  the  complaint.  This  comparati¥ely  hd^ 
interval  lasted  for  rather  more  than  a  year,  and  the  refeiearta 
to  his  own  feelings,  contained  in  several  of  the  sncOfediM 
letters,  are  of  a  far  more  cheerful  kind.  Mr.  Newton,  with  In 
characteristic  ^ood  sense,  encouraged  his  friend  to  prootedi 
anxious  only  that  be  should  not  over-work  himself,  qif  iodp%l 
too  sanguine  expectations  of  public  success.    Cowper  roplifls : 

<  I  thank  you  heartily,  both  ibr  your  wishes  and  prajen,  II14I 
should  a  disappointment  occur,  I  may  not  be  too  miicn  hart  hf  it 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  sav  it,  and  unwilfin?  as  I  should  be  to  aqf 
it  to  any  person  less  candid  than  yourself,  I  will  nevertheless  in 
that  I  have  not  entered  on  this  work,  unconnected  as  it  mutt  aeeSb 
appear  with  the  interests  of  the  cause  of  God,  without  the  dheeUli 
of  his  providence,  nor  altogether  unassisted  by  him  In  theperfenaaaci 
of  it.  Time  will  shew  to  what  it  ultimately  tends.  I  am  incUofd  II 
believe  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  which  I  myself  am,  at  preseoCy  fm^ 
fectly  a  stranger.  Be  that  as  it  may,  He  knows  my  frame,  and  «|l 
consider  that  I  am  but  dust ;  dust,  into  the  bargain,  that  has  heea  so 
trampled  under  foot  and  beaten,  tliat  a  storm  less  violent  than  an  o^ 
successful  issue  of  such  a  business  might  occasion,  would  be  sofleifai 
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i  blow  me  quite  away.    But  I  will  tell  you  lionetUy»  I  have  no  fcars 
||m  die  sutrject.' 

'  You  need  not  fear  for  my  health/  he  says  in  the  next  letter 
I -the  same  estimable  Correspondent:  ^  it  suiFera  nothing  by 
4^y  employment.*  In  one  written  three  months  after  tbfit 
bm  which  the  preceeding  extract  is  taken,  there  occurs  a 
|rther  explanation  relative  to  the  same  subject*  too  interesting 
b'be  omitted,  but  which  shews  that  the  salutary  effect  of  the 
wnolus  was  subsiding,  and  that  the  Writer  was  again  relapff- 

?into  unmitigated  gloom.    After  acknowledging  the  receipt 
three  copies  of  Air,  Newton's  sermons  on  the  Messiah,  he 
ffoceeds: 

'*  I  shall  be  happy  (and  when  I  say  that,  I  mean  to  be  understood 
1  the  fullest  ana  most  emphatical  sense  of  the  word)  if  my  frame  of 
imd  shall  be  such  as  may  permit  me  to  study  them.  But  Adam's 
pproach  to  the  tree  of  life,  after  he  bad  sinned,  was  hot  more  efiec- 
ijuJy  prohibited  by  the  flaming  sword  that  turned  every  way,  than 
line  to  its  great  Antitype  has  been  now  almost  these  thirteen  years, 
short  interval  of  three  or  four  days,  which  passed  about  this  time 
Ptlvemonth,  alone  excepted.  For  what  reason  it  is  that  I  am  thus 
■ilg^ excluded,  if  I  am  ever  again  to  be  admitted,  is  known  to  God 
yj.  I  can  say  but  this  :  that  if  he  is  still  my  Father,  this  paternal 
rrerity  has,  toward  me,  been  such  as  that  I  have  reason  to  account 
wexampled.  For  though  others  have  suffered  desertion,  yet  few, 
believe*  for  bo  long  a  time,  and  perhaps  none  a  desertion  accom* 
niied  with  such  experiences.  But  they  have  this  belonging  to  them  : 
md  af  they  are  not  fit  for  recital,  being  made  up  merdy  of  infernfd 
Igffdients,  so  neither  are  they  susceptible  of  it ;  for  I  know  no  lan- 
filfe  in  which  they  could  be  expressed.  They  ate  as  truly  things 
btcb  it  is  not  possible  for  man  to  utter,  as  those  were  which  Paul 
Sftrd  and  saw  in  the  third  heaven.  If  the  ladder  of  Christian  ex- 
temnce  reaches,  as  I  suppose  it  does,  to  the  very  presence  of  God, 
bis  nevertheless  its  foot  in  the  abyss.  And  if  raul  stood,  as  no 
oiibt  he  did,  in  that  experience  of  his  to  which  I  have  just  alluded, 
A  Uie  topmost  round  of  it,  I  have  been  standing,  and  still  stand  on 
lit  lowest,  in  this  thirteenth  year  that  has  passed  since  I  descended* 
ft  audi  a  situation  of  mind,  encompassed  by  the  midnight  of  abso- 
ute  despair,  and  a  thousand  times  filled  with  unspeakable  horror,  I 
fst  commenced  an  author.  Distress  drove  me  to  it ;  and  the  im- 
oanbiltty  of  subsisting  without  some  employment,  still  recommends 
U  I  am  not,  indeed,  so  perfectly  hopeless  as  I  was;  but  I  am  equally 
1  oeed  of  an  occupation  >  being  often  as  much,  and  sometimes  even 
Mte  worried  than  ever.  I  cannot  amuse  myself,  as  I  once  could, 
Ml  carpenter's  or  with  gardener's  tools,  or  with  squirrels  and  guioea- 
itt.  At  that  time  I  was  a  child.  But  since  it  has  pleased  God, 
witever  else  he  withholds,  to  restore  to  me  a  man's  miiul,  I  hi^  pat 
tray  childish  things.  Thus  far,  therefore,  it  is  pUin  that  I  hiivi  not 
hos«n  or  prescribed  to  myself  my  own  way»  but  have  been  providea* 
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tially  led  to  it ;  perliaps  I  might  say,  witli  eaual  propriety,  compeUei 
and  scourged  iDto  it  :  for  certainly,  could  I  nave  made  my  choioe,  ff 
were  I  permitted  to  make  it  even  now,  those  hours  which  I  spend ■ 
poetry,  I  would  spend  with  God.  But  it  is  evidently  his  wiU,  thftl 
should  spend  them  as  I  do,  because  every  other  way  of  emplom 
them  he  himself  continues  to  make  impossiole.  I-f,  in  the  counej 
such  an  occupation,  or  by  inevitable  consequence  of  it,  either  w[ 
former  connexions  are  revived,  or  new  ones  occur,  these  thion  a 
as  much  a  part  of  the  dispensation  as  the  leading  points  of  it  Uiefr 
selves ;  the  effect,  as  much  as  the  cause.  If  his  purposes  in  tfas 
directing  me  are  gracious,  he  will  take  care  to  prove  them  such  ■ 
the  issue;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  will  preserve  me  (for  he  is  as  dh 
to  do  that  in  one  condition  of  life  ns  in  another)  from  all  mistakaii 
conduct  that  might  prove  pernicious  to  myself,  or  give  reasonabk 
offence  to  others.  I  can  say  it  as  truly  as  it  wus  ever  spoken, — Here  I 
am :  let  him  do  with  me  as  seemeth  him  good.' 

And  Mr.  Hayley  could  suppress  this  letter !  Was  it,  doa 
the  reader  imagine,  out  of  tenderness  to  the  reader's  feeliogii 
or  through  a  deficiency  in  his  own  ?  Was  it  on  account  of 
the  gloominess  aitaching  to  the  Writer's  mind,  or  thereligioa 
enthusiasm,  so  deemed,  which  it  breathes  ?  Whatever  exp b- 
nation  be  given,  we  rejoice  at  having  gained  possession  otco 
interesting  a  document. 

We  perceive  that  our  limits  will  not  admit  of  much  moR 
quotation,  and  we  must  pass  over  the  very  aifecting letter  daU' 
Aug.  5.  1786,  in  which  he  complains  that  all  his  hopes  hal 
been  blasted,  all  his  comforts  wrested  from  him.     '  Moretlm 

*  a  twelvemonth,'  he  says,  '  has  passed  since'I  began  to  hop 
'  that,  having  walked  the  whole  breadth  of  the  bottom  of  tkii 

*  Red  Sea,  I  was  beginning  to  climb  the  opposite  shore,  and  I 
'  prepared  to  sing  the  song  of  Moses.     But  I  have  been  disap- 

*  pointed.'  It  is  melancholy  to  trace  the  progress  and  altcnw- 
tions  of  disease ;  but  the  reader  is  amply  repaid  by  the  lessoa 
of  piety  which  is  conveyed  by  the  example  of  the  sufferer— » 
piety  not  less  exemplary  because  the  light  it  casts,  left  IIk 
mind  froni  which  it  emanated,  in  darkness.  Homer  is  agtin 
adverted  to  in  a  letter  written  in  January  of  the  following  year; 
and  from  this  we  must  make  a  short  extract. 

'  I  have  many  kind  friends,  who,  like  yourself,  wish  that,  instead  of 
turning  my  endeavours  to  a  translation  of  Homer,  I  had  proceeded  in 
the  way  oi  original  poetry.  But  I  can  truly  say  that  It  was  onlered 
otherwise,  not  by  me,  but  by  the  Providence  that  governs  ill  BBf 
thoughts,  and  directs  my  intentions  as  he  pleases.  It  may  seen 
strange,  but  it  is  true,  that  after  having  written  a  volume,  in  genenl 
with  great  ease  to  myself,  I  found  it  impossible  to  write  another  page. 
The  mind  of  man  is  not  a  fountain,  but  a  cistern ;  and  minet  ^^ 
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Iniowt,  a  broken  one.    It  is  my  creed,  that  the  intellect  depends  as 
Biocb,  both  for  the  ener^  and  the  multitude  of  its  exertions,  upon 
the  operation  of  God's  agency  upon  it,  as  the  heart,  for  the  exercise  of 
Iti  graces,  upon  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit     According  to 
this  persuasion,  I  may  very  reasonably  affirm,  that  it  was  not  God's 
^leastire  that  I  should  proceed  in  the  same  track,  because  he  did  not 
•imble  me  to  do  it.     A  whole  year  I  waited,  and  waited  in  circuro« 
•tances  of  mind  that  made  a  state  of  non-employment  peculiarly  irk- 
aome  to  me.    I  longed  for  the  pen  as  the  only  remedy,  but  I  could 
find  no  subject.     Extreme  distress  of  spirit  at  last  drove  me,  as,  if  I 
mistake  not,  I  told  you  some  time  since,  to  lay  Homer  before  me, 
and  translate  for  amusements     Why   it  pleased  God  that  I  should 
be  hunted  into  such  a  business,  of  such  enormous  length  and  labour, 
by  miseries  for  which  He  did  not  see  good  to  afford  me  any  other 
Remedy,  I  know  not      But  so  it  was  ;  and  jejune  as  the  consolation 
may  be,  and  unsuited  to  the  exigencies  of  a  mind  that  once  was 
spiritual,  yet,  a  thousand  times  have  I  been  glad  of  it;  for  a  thou- 
sand times  it  has  served  at  least  to  divert  my  attention,  in  some  de- 
gree, from  such  terrible  tempests  as  I  believe  have  seldom  been  per- 
mitted to  beat  upon  a  human  mind.      Let  my  friends,   therefore, 
who  wish  me  some  little  measure  of  tranquillity  in  the  performance 
of  the  most  turbulent  voyage  that  ever  Christian  mariner  made,  be 
contented  that,  having  Homer's  niountains  and  forests  to  windward, 
I  escape,  under  their  shelter,  from  the  force  of  many  a  gust  that 
Would  almost  overset  me ;  especially  when  they  consider  that,  not  by 
choice,  but  by  necessity,  I  make  them  my  refuge.     As  to  fame,  and 
honour,  and  glory,  that  may  be  acquired  by  poetical  feats  of  any 
•ort,  God  knows,  that,  if  I  could  lay  me  down  in  my  grave  with  hope 
at  my  side,  or  sit  with  hope  at  my  side  in  a  dungeon  all   the  residue 
of  my  days,  I  would  cheerfully  waive  them  all.     For  the  little  fame 
that  I  have  already  earned,  has  never  saved  me  from  one  distressing 
night,  or  from  one  despairing  day,  since  I  first  acquired  it.     For 
what  I  am  reserved,  or  to  what,  is  a  mystery ;  I  would  fain  hope, 
not  merely  that  I  may  amuse  others,  or  only  to  be  a  translator  of 
Homer. 

*  Sally  Perry's  case  has  given  us  much  concern.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  distemper.  But  Stresses  of  mind  that  are  occasioned  bu  dii" 
temper ^  are  the  most  dijfficult  of  aU  to  deal  toith.  They  refuse  all  con* 
solatum  :  they  will  hear  no  reason,  God  only,  by  his  own  immediate 
impressions,  can  remove  them  ;  as,  after  an  experience  of  thirteen 
jears*  misery,  I  can  abundantly  testify.'  Your's,  W.  C 

We  have  mentioned  a  third  imputation  on  the  character  of 
this  excellent  person;  it  is  alniosl  too  vile  and  base  to  deserve 
notice,  and  yet,  it  has  been  entertained  in  respectable  quarters. 
It  baa  seldom  assumed  a  definite  shape,  but  attributes  impro- 
ivHety  of  some  kind  to  Cowper's  domestication  w.th  Mrs.  IJn- 
;«rin.  How  be  himself  felt  towards  her,  will  be  best  shewn  by 
a  iliort  extract  from  a  letter  to  Mrs.  King,  March  12,  179Q. 
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<  I  have  lately  received  from  a  female  cousin  of  mine  in  Morfolfcy 
whom  I  have  not  seen  these  five  and  thirty  years^  a  picture  of  my 
own  mother.  She  died  when  I  wanted  two  dajs  of  being  six  yean 
old  ;  yet  I  remember  her  perfectly*  find  the  picture  a  strong  likenev 
of  her,  and  because  her  memory  has  been  ever  precious  to  met  bave 
written  a  poem  on  the  receipt  of  it ;  a  poem  which*  one  excepted,  I 
had  more  pleasure  in  writing  than  any  that  I  ever  wrote.  That  one 
was  addressed  to  a  lady  whom  1  expect  in  a  few  minutes  to  come  down 
to  breakfast,  and  who  has  supplied  to  me  the  place  of  my  own  motbec 
—my  own  invaluable  mother,  these  six  and  twenty  years.  Some  sons 
may  be  said  to  have  had  many  fathers,  but  a  pluruity  of  mothers  is 
not  common.' 

But  it  has  been  remarked,  that  Cowper's  language  on  other 
occasions,  with  regard  to  his  inestimable  Mary,  partook  more 
of  the  fondness  of  the  husband,  than  of  the  attachment  of  the 
son.     The  fact  is,  that  his  feeling;s  naturally  partook  of  the 
peculiarity  of  his  situation,  which  had  rendered  him  an  object 
of  maternal  solicitude  to  his    elder  companion,  rather  tban, 
what  he  otherwise  would  have  been,  her  equal  partner  and  pro- 
tector.    But  it  was  well  known  to  his  friends,  that  their  en- 
gagement to  each  other  would  have  been  consummated  by  legal 
ties  and  the  closest  union,  but  for  the  distemper  which  more 
than  once  prevented  its  taking  place  after  the  day  had  been  as 
repeatedly  fixed.     And  the  age  of  both  parties,  it  was  probably 
thought,  rendered  the  step  inexpedient  at  a  later  perioa.     That 
Cowper,  the  most  affectionate  and   most  grateful   of  beings, 
should  love,  and  that  most  tenderly,. the  faitnful  friend  to  whom 
he  was  so  deeply  indebted,  whose   companionship   had  been 
attendant  on   his  happiest  days,  and  was  the  only  solace  of 
long  years  of  darkness, — that  this  love  should  be  more  than  is 
implied  by  mere  friendship,  though  it  fell  short  of  passion, 
— that  he  should  have  wislied  to  give  perpetuity  and  a  legal 
sanction  to  their  intimacy  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  after- 
wards, the  more  apparent  disparity  of  years  and  growing  in- 
iirmities  of  his  venerable  com))uuion  should  have  suggested  the 
idea  of  the  filial  relation  as  more  appropriate, — all  this  is  so 
natural,  so  intelligible,  and  we  might  say,  was  so  inevitable, 
that  one  cannot  but  admire,  while  we  reprobate  the  ingenuity 
that  could  extract  matter  of  scandal  from  such  materials.    The 
manner  in  which  Cowper,  in  all  these  Letters,  associates  Mrs. 
Unwin  with   himself,  (in   one  instance  playfully   subscribing 
their  joint  names  Guillaume — Marie,)   plainly  indicates  that 
the  common  nature  of  their  interests  and  the  sacred  character 
of  their  intimacy,  were  sufficiently  understood  by  his  friends, 
as  well  as  that  there  was  nothing  equivocal  about  the  circum- 
stances of  their  domestic  intercourse.     If  we  have  a  reader 
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who,  afler  perusing  the  preceding  extracts,  can  harbour  a  doubt 
on  the  pointy  we  leave  him  to  the  curse  of  a  polluted  imagi* 
nation. 

There  were  persons  who  would  have  thought  it  far  better 
that  Cowper  should  have  been  provided  with  a  younger,  and 
fairer,  ana  more  sprightly  companion  :  and  we  have  heard  Mrs. 
Unwin  unfeelingly  reproached  with  a  deficiency  of  cheerfulness, 
under  circumstances  that  would  have  consumed  alike  the  mind 
and  the  heart  of  any  ordinary  woman.     It  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  advert  to  useless  surmises  and  unprofitable  perad ven- 
tures ;  but  we  will  eive  our  opinion,  that  the  appointment  of 
Providence  was  in  tnis  instance,  as  in  every  otner,  wiser  than 
the  wisdom  of  the  world.     Excitement  of  a  gentle  description 
was  undoubtedly  beneficial  to  Cowper's  mind :  the  stimulus 
supplied  by  the  presence  of  Lady  Hesketh  and  other  gay  ac- 
complished friends,  had   for  a  time  the  happiest  effect,  but, 
like  all  other  stimulants,  its  efficacy  was  soon  spent.     Famili- 
arity with  an  object,  while  it  may  strengthen  its   power  over 
our  affections,  of  necessity  renders  it  less  capable  of  minister- 
ing that  excitation  which  things  of  a  novel  or  occasional  kind 
produce.    The  sprightliest  companion  would  have  failed,  afler 
a  time,  to  cheer  by  her  gayety  ;   and   something  more  than 
sprightliness  was   requisite  to   qualify  for  the  arduous  task 
which  devolved  upon  Cowper's  companion  in  the  awful  season 
of  his  deepest  dejection,  when,  but  for  Mrs.  Unwin's  strength 
of  mind  and  unwearied  fidelity,  he  must  have  been  consigned 
to  the  hired  nurse  and  the  medical   practitioner.     With  her,  it 
ought  not  to   be  forgotten,   he  shared   some  of  his  happiest 
hours,  and  to  her  he  was  indebted   for  all  the  alleviation  of 
which  his  gloomiest  seasons  were  susceptible.     If  she  could 
not  excite,  she  could  soothe  him ;  and  what  the  heart  requires 
for  its  happiness  is,  an  object  on  which  the  affections  can  re- 
pose. 

*  O  ye  to  whom  the  hand  of  heaven  assigns 
The  tacred  ministrv  to  guard  the  sad. 
Dare  not  to  struggle  with  that  last  desire. 
That  friendly  initmct,  that  survives  the  wreck 
Of  hope  and  happiness,  desire  for  rest.' 

That  Cowper  himself  both  valued  and  loved  her  society,  is 
evident  from  his  own  unreserved  declaration  to  Mr.  Newton. 
In  a  letter  written  after  the  departure  of  Ladyllesketh,  he  men- 
tions their  being  once  more  reduced  to  their  dual  state,  and 
then  adds : — 

*  There  are  those  in  the  world  whom  we  love,  and  whom  we  are 
happy  to  see ;  but  we  are  happy  likewise  in  each  other,  and  so  fiir 
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Independent  of  our  fellow-mortals,  as  to  be  able  to  pan  our  time 
comtbrtably  without  them  ; — as  comfortably,  at  least,  as  Mrs.  Unwia's 
frequent  indispositions,  and  my  no  less  frequent  troubles  of  mind, 
will  permit.  When  I  am  much  distressed,  any  company  but  her's 
distresses  me  more,  and  makes  me  doubly  sensible  of  my  aufiferings; 
though  sometimes,  I  confess,  it  falls  out  otherwise ;  and  b;^  the  heb 
of  more  general  conyersation,  I  recover  that  elasticity  of  mind  which 
is  able  to  resist  the  pressure.  On  the  whole,  I  believe  I  am  situated 
exactly  as  I  should  wish  to  be,  were  my  situation  to  be  determined  br 
my  own  election  ;  and  am  denied  no  comfort  that  is  compatible  witn 
the  total  absence  of  the  chief  of  all.' 

Mrs.  Unwin  was  an  eminently  pious  woman,  and  this  was 
to  some  of  Cowper*8   friends  her  real  offence.    Those  who 
chose  to  ascribe  iiis  melancholy  to  his  religion,  naturally  re- 
garded Mr.  Newton  and  Mrs.  Unwin  iis  persons  who  had  con- 
tributed to  his  disteni|)er.     We  have  seen  how  judiciously  the 
former  acquitted  himself    as  a  correspondent,  and  we  nave 
reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  latter,  Cowper  had   a  not  lew 
judicious  companion.    It  was  she  who  urged  him  in  the  first  in- 
stance  to  enipioy  his  mind  in  poetical  composition.  Though  re- 
ligion was  for  the  most  part  an  interdicted,  because  unapproach- 
able theme,  yet,  he  could  never  liave  been  happy,  united  to  one 
who  was  not  in  his  estimation  religious ;  and  there  were  his 
bright  moments  in  which  he  could  have  relished  no  other  inter- 
course.    Perhaps  no  man  is  ever  more  religious  for  having  his 
mind  constantly  occupied  with  roh<2:ion.     This  may  seem  a 
paradox ;  but  those  who  know  how  little  necessary  connexion 
there  is  between  theological  studies  and  spirituality  of  mind, 
and  how  much  a  professional  familiarity  with  such  subjects, 
tends  to  deteriorate  their  influence,  will  subscribe  to  the  truth 
of  the  assertion.     Our  religious  character  depends,  not  on  the 
nature  of  our  avocations,  but  on  the  motives  from  which  we 
engage  in  them,  the  principles  by  which  our  ordinary  actions 
are  regulated.     The  innid  must  have  an  external  object,  a  pur- 
suit, to  prevent  its  becoming  the  prey  of  its  own  energies. 
Religion,  as  connected  with  the  personal  interests  and  internal 
feehngs,  supplies  the  highest  motives,  but  cannot  be  said  to 
furnish  sucli  anobject.   A  man  might  as  well  expect  to  grow  in 
strength  by  watching  his  appetite,  as  a  Christian  to  grow  in 
grace  merely  by  watching  his  internal  feelings.   But  religion, in 
any  other  reference,  considered  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  of 
philosophical  inquiry,  or  of  pubHc  instruction,  is  as  secular  an 
object  of  pursuit,   (or  is  liable  to   become  so.)  as  geology, 
poetry,  or  Greek  criticism.     God  has  so  constituted  the  mind, 
that  employment  and  amusement  are  essentia  to  the  healthful 
play  of  the  faculties.    The  common  business  of  life  and  the 
pursuits  of  science  are  wisely  designed  to  provide  the  one. 
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while  the  natural  and  ideal  worlds,  together  with  the  pleai 
of  bocicty,  uflbrd  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  the  other.  Happy 
is  he  who  can  use  them  without  abusing  them,,  and  woe  to  mm 
that  despises  thtm. 

It  has  been  one  object  which  we  have  had  in  view  in  the  pre- 
ceding remarks,  to  shew  that  the  force  and  beauty  of  Gowper's 
example  are  in  no  degree  diminished  by  the  hallucinaiioa 
under  which  he  laboured,  since,  in  fact,  the  influence  of  re* 
ligion  on  his  mind  was  never  suspended,  even  when  he  religi- 
ously forbore  to  pray.  Tlie  piety  that  shines  through  all  bis 
despondency,  the  filial  submission  with  which  he  utters  the 
mournful  complaint,  ••  Why  hast  thou  forsaken  me,"  indicate, 
that,  through  all  the  bewilderment  of  reason,  his  heart  was 
singularly  right  with  God.  But  the  present  Editor  anticipates 
an  objection  to  the  publication  of  the  desponding  letters. 

*  Am  (  not  afraid,  it  may  be  asked,  lest,  in  afFording  an  fndiscri* 
minate  inspection  into  the  gloomy  interior  of  Cowper*s  mind,  I  should 
jminister  to  the  melancholy  conteraplstions  of  some  depressed  spiritt 
and  thus  eventually  assimilate  it  to  his  own  ^  I  answer,  I  should  in* 
deed  fear  it,  but  for  the  circumstance  already  mentioned ;  the  strik- 
ing irregularity  of  the  Writer's  intellect  on  the  subject  of  his  own 
saivabiliry.  Thi;»  is  the  frame,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  in  which  all 
his  gloomy  pictures  are  consmcuously  se^;  and  as  they  cannot  be  se- 
parated, they  must  be  transferred,  both  or  neither,  to  the  mind  «f 
another.  But  as  experience  teaches  me  that  insanity  is  not  tranfer- 
rible,  so  I  set  my  heart  at  rest  as  to  a  transfer  of  the  gloom  whidi 
in  this  case  resulted  from  it.* 

The  answer  is,  we  think,  most  satisfactory;  and  indeed,  to 
any  person  suffering  under  religious  dejection  that  admits  of 
bemg  rationally  dealt  with,  the  experience  of  Cowper  is  adapt- 
ed to  afford  genuine  consolation,  and  to  disprove  tnose  melan- 
choly su^^geiitions  which  are  grounded  on  the  singularity  and 
consequent  hopelessness  of  the  person's  own  case.  Although, 
however,  our  extracts  have  partaken  of  a  sombre  hue,  the  pre- 
sent volumes  are  by  no  means  altogether  of  this  character. 
A  large  proportion  of  them  are  of  a  very  lively  description, 
replete  with  that  playful  humour  which  is  so  peculiar  to  the 
letters  of  Cowper;  and  the  most  trifling  of  them  are  marked  by 
an  inimitable  ease  and  the  purest  taste  in  composition.  The 
greater  part  of  those  in  the  first  volume,  are  addressed  to  Jo- 
seph Hill,  Esq.,  commencing  at  July  1765,  and  extending 
tlirough  the  ensuing  twenty  years.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  year 
1772,  the  letters,  though  bnef,  and  chiefly  on  business,  abound 
with  indications  of  the  Writer's  happy  temper,  unclonded 
mind,  and  fervent  piety.  Then  occurs  a  chasm  of  four  years ; 
and  when  the  series  recommences,  the  letters  are  Atill  more 
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brief,  and  are  confined  to  indifferent  subjects.  In  the  year 
1780,  begins  that  niORt  interesting  portion  of  his  correspon- 
dence, the  letters  to  Mr.  Newton,  which  extends  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  volumes,  intermixed  with  letters  to  Mr, 
-Hill,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bull,  Mrs.  King,  and  the  Editor.  About 
the  same  period,  he  began  to  busy  him  with  verse  as  a  relief 
to  his  melaticholy.     '   While  I  am  held   in  pursuit  of  pretty 

*  images,*  he  says  to  Mr.  Newton,  '  or  a  pretty  way  of  ex- 
'  pressing  them,  I  forget  every  thing  that  is  irksooie,  and» 
'  like  a  boy  that  plays  truant,  determine  to  avail  myself  of 

*  the  present  opportunity  to  be  amused,  and  to  put  by  the  dis- 
'  agreeable  recollection  that  I  must,  after  all,  go  home  and  he 
'  w-hipt  again.'  The  beneficial  effect  on  his  mind  is  discernible 
in  the  letters.  Throughout  the  first  volume,  with  the  few  ex- 
ceptions which  we  have  extracted,  the  prevailing  character  of 
the  composition  is  light  and  playful,  and  sometimes  there  are 

fleams  of  cheerfulness  in  regard  to  his  own  spiritual  con- 
ition.  The  supposed  history  of  an  antidiluvian  daT  ftt  jp. 
287,  and  the  poetical  epistle  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bull,  whom  he 
elsewhere  facetiously  addresses  as  charissms  taurarum,  may  be 
referred  to  as  very  nappy  specimens  of  the  same  playful  hu- 
mour that  shines  in  John  Gilpin,  and  in  so  many  ot  the  letters 
published  by  Hayley.  In  the  second  volume,  a  more  serious 
atyle  prevails,  and  the  letters  are  of  a  deeper  interest.  In  the 
year  1787,  another  melancholy  blank  of  ten  months  occurs. 
The  Writer's  own  account  of  his  instantaneous  recovery  from 
this  attack,  is  most  interesting.  In  the  year  1792,  he  appears 
to  have  derived  tem|)orary  benefit  from  a  visit  he  received  from 
his  invaluable  friend  Mr.  Newton.  '  I  rejoiced,  and  had  rea- 
'  son  to  do  so,'  he  tells  him,  '  in  your  coming  to  Weston,  for  I 
'  think  the  Lord  came  with  you.'  The  feelings  of  his  better 
days  seemed,  during  two  or  three  transient  moments,  to  be  in  a 
degree  renewed.  '  You  will  tell  me/  he  says,  '  that,  transient 
'  as  they  were,  they  were  yet  evidences  of  a  love  that  is  not 

*  so ;  and  I  am  desirous  to  believe  it.'  This  was  written  in 
July,  1792.  In  a  letter  dated  the  following  October,  he  noti- 
ces a  similar  '  manifestation  of  God's  presence'  vouchsafed  to 
him  a  few  days  before ;  '  transient,  indeed,  and  dimly  seen 
'  through  a  mist  of  many  fears  and  troubles,  but  sufficient  to 
'  convince  me,  at  least  while  the  Enemy's  power  is  a  little  re> 

*  strained,  that  He  has  not  cast  me  off  for  ever/  The  last 
letter  in  the  collection  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Hill,  Dec.  10, 1793. 
just  before  he  was  visited  with  that  last  calamitous  attack  which 
preceded  his  final  removal  from  Weston. 

The  thanks  of  the  public,  more  especially  of  the  religious 
public,  are  due  to  the  excellent  Editor,  for  having  rescued 
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these  most  interesting  documents  from  the  neglect  to  which 
Hayley  had  consigned  tfiem.  He  has  but  done  justice  to  his 
inestimable  relative,  while,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
executed  his  task,  he  has  done  honour  to  himself.  At  the 
close  of  the  preface,  having,  he  remarks,  exercised  the  mind 
of  the  reader  with  recitals  not  of  the  most  enlivening  tone, 
he  has  presented  us  a  jew  (Tesprit,  written  by  Cowper,  when  a 
young  man  in  the  Temple,  as  a  contribution  to  the  "  Nonsense 
Club,"  in  which  Bonnel  Thornton,  Lloyd,  and  Colman  were 
his  associates.  For  the  same  reason  that  Dr.  Johnson  has 
assigned,  we  shall  transcribe  it  for  the  amusement  of  ouf 
readers. 

«  LETTER  FROM  AN  OWL  TO  A  BIRD  OF  PARADISE. 

«  Sir, 

'  I  have  lately  been  under  some  uneasiness  at  your 
sileocey  and  began  to  fear  that  our  friends  in  Paradise  were  not  so 
well  as  I  could  wish  ;  but  I  was  told  yesterday  tliat  the  pigeon  you 
employed  as  a  carrier,  after  having  been  long  pursued  by  a  hawk, 
found  it  necessary  to  drop  your  letter,  in  order  to  facilitate  ner  escape. 
I  send  you  this  by  the  claws  of  a  distant  relation  of  mine,  an  eagle, 
who  lives  on  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  mountain.  The  nights  being 
stiort  at  this  time  of  the  year,  my  epistle  will  probably  be  so  too ; 
and  it  strains  my  eyes  not  a  little  to  write,  when  it  is  not  as  dark  td 
pitch.  Iain  likewise  much  distressed  for  ink:  the  blackberry  juice 
which  I  had  bottled  up  having  been  all  exhausted,  I  am  forced  to 
dip  my  beak  in  the  blood  of  a  mouse,  which  I  have  just  caught ;  and 
it  is  so  very  savoury,  that  I  think  in  my  heart  I  swallow  more  than 
I  expend  in  writing.  A  monkey  who  lately  arrived  in  these  parts, 
is  teaching  me  and  my  eldest  daughter  to  dance.  The  motion  was 
a  little  uneasy  to  us  at  first,  as  he  taught  us  to  stretch  our  wings  wide, 
and  to  turn  out  our  toes;  but  it  is  easier  now.  I,  in  particular, 
am  a  tolerable  proficient  in  a  hornpipe,  and  can  foot  it  very  nimbly 
with  a  switch  tucked  under  my  iefl  wing,  considering  my  years  and 
infirmities.  As  you  are  constantly  gazing  at  the  sun,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  you  complain  of  a  weakness  in  your  eyes ;  how  should  it  be 
otherwise,  when  mine  are  none  of  the  strongest,  though  I  always 
draw  the  curtain  over  them  as  soon  as  he  rises,  in  order  to  shut  out 
as  much  of  his  light  as  possible  ?  We  have  had  a  miserable  dry 
season,  and  my  ivy-bush  is  sadly  out  of  repair.  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  you  if  you  will  favour  me  with  a  shower  or  two,  which  you  can 
easily  do,  by  driving  a  few  clouds  together  over  the  wood,  and 
beating  them  about  with  your  wings  till  they  fall  to  pieces.  I  send 
you  some  of  the  largest  berries  the  bush  has  produced,  for  your 
children  to  play  withal.  A  neighbouring  physician,  who  is  a  goat 
of  great  experience,  says  they  will  cure  the  worms ;  so,  if  diey 
ahould  chance  to  swallow  them,  you  need  not  be  frightened.  I  have 
lately  had  a  violent  fit  of  the  pip,  which  festered  my  rump  to  a  pro- 
^digious  degree.    I  have  shed  almost  every  feather  in  my  tail,  and 
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must  not  hope  for  a  new  pair  of  breeches  till  nat  ing) 
think  myself  happy  if  I  escape  the  chin-cought  wfaii  is  g 
very  rife  in  moulting  season.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  dec  &c. 

Madob. 
*  P.  S.  I  hear  my  character  as  first  minister  is  m  good  deal 
sured  ;  but  '*  Let  them  censure ;  what  care  I  ?*' ' 
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"^LM  UCH  remains  to  be  done  before  we  can  be  said  to  hat 
^^   even  collected  materials  for  the  history  of  Art.     There  is 
indeed  a  large  amount  of  outstanding]^  anecdote,  and  date,  and 
criticism^  which  might  readily  be  called  in ;  but»  before  it  couU 
be  made  available,  it  would  require  a  very  rigid   process  of 
comparison  and  authentication.     The  extensive   currency  of 
details  and  opinions  which  is  afloat  among  dilettanti  writcn 
and  talkers,  must  be  subjected  to  the  severest  tests  before  it 
can  be  received  as  i^^nuine  mintage ;  and  these  discriminatiqg 
processes  would   reduce   the  circulating   medium    to    a  YeiJ 
scanty  supply.     It  was  but  the  other  day  that  we  m^t  with  a 
revival  ot  the  old  falsehood  which  charges  Michael  Angtb 
with  stabbing  a  man,  whom  he  had  bound  to  a  cross,  Aat  ha 
might  minutely  trace  the  various  gradations  of  ebbing  Ufe; 
and  a  formidable  wood-cut  was  preAxed  to  make  the  leges^ 
more  attractive.     And,  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  tlie 
memoir  before  us,  scarcely  any  circumstance  in  the  annals  of 
painting  is  more  unliesitatingly  repeated  and  believed,  than  tbt 
tradition  which  ascribes   to  Correggio  extreme  poverty,  sod 
which  even  attributes  his  death  to  the  excessive  fatigue  conse- 
quent upon  carrying  from  Parma  to  his  own  home,  a  distance 
of  several  miles,  a  payment,  made  in  copper  coin,  amoantiiig 
to  sixty  crowns.     This  absurd  invention  is  suflSciently 
proved  by  the  suggestion,  that  the  load  which  he  is  thas 
presented  to  have  conveyed,  '  must  have  comiderabfy 
*  two  hundred  weight ;' — a  burden  under  which  it   is  quite  in- 
possible  that  he  could  have  borne  up  through  a  twentieth  psit 
of  the  assi£:ned  interval.     Were  the  case  otherwise  in  this  re* 
spect,  the  Writer  of  this  memoir  has  effectually  disprored  the 
51  dice  which  originated  the  idle  tales  about  the  exigent  circnnir 
Btances  of  Correggio.     We  have,  indeed,  been  altogether  ex- 
ceedingly pleased  with  this  little  volume.    Notwithstaiwiing  ili 
unpretending  character,  it  is  the  result,  not  merely  of  competat 
reading,  but  of  accurate  comparison ;  and  while  it  fumidMS 
much  satisfactory  information  respecting  the  admirable  aitilt 
whose  life  and  labours  it  conmiemorates,  it  gives,  incideatallya 
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ipaportant  illustrationa  of  collateral  points  connected  with  the 
precords  of  Art.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  Author  may  fee) 
•^couraged  to  continue  his  investigations,  and  to  proceed  in 
lidearing  away  the  rubbish  of  misconception  and  misrepresenta- 
^on  which  still  chokes  up  so  many  of  the  avenues  to  this  di- 
yision  of  the  temple  of  history. 

We  thinks  too»  that  he  has  been  judicious  in  his  selection  of 
%  subject.  Amateurs  (and  perhaps  artists  themselves  are  not 
wholly  clear  of  the  imputation)  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of 
identifying  Art  itself  with  tlie  efforts  of  three  or  four  distin-f 
i^ished  individuals ;  and  when  they  have  traced  the  pro^^^^resq 
of  Michael  Angelo,  Raffaelle,  Leonardo,  and  perhaps  Titian^ 
-cast  a  transient  and  negligent  glance  on  the  contemporaries 
and  successors  of  those  illustrious  men.  We  shall  not  betray 
iuch  debility  of  judgement  as  to  question  the  supremacy  of 
ihose  gieat  leaders  of  their  respective  schools ;  but  we  will 
mflBrm,  unhesitatingly,  that  not  less  infirmity  is  exhibited  by 
those  who  place  a  wide  interval  in  the  gradation  by  which  we 
descend— we  have  in  vain  tried  to  recollect  some  intermediate 
word — to  such  men  as  Correggio.  With  less  of  pathos  and 
less  of  high  intellectual  character  in  his  style,  than  the  nias« 
ter  of  the  Roman  school, — inferior  in  energy  and  powerful  con-i 
caption  to  the  mighty  Florentine, — Correggio  might  yet  exclaim 

in  the  language  ascribed  to  him  by  the  well-known  tradition, . 

AndCio  iuu  pittare.  The  comparative  elevation  or  beauty  of  his 
•tjle,  we  shall  not  here  discuss,  but  that  it  was  perfectly  ori<a- 
nal,  cannot  be  doubted.  Few  painters  have  so  completely 
worked  from  their  own  resources,  and  none  have  displayed 
more  profound   conversance  with  the  learning  of  dieir  art  * 


figures  in  tlie  midst  of  light,  and  of  making  shade  a  privation^ 
rather  than  a  positive  existence.  His  skill  m  anatomy  was  not 
inferior  to  that  of  Buonaroti,  and  he  employed  it  with  uari- 
vailed  dexterit]^  and  success  in  the  adjustment  and  fore^ 
shortening  of  his  figures.  But  we  are  at  once  wandering  from 
our  immediate  point,  and  anticipating  observations  which  will 
find  a  more  appro[)riate  place  at  the  close  of  the  present  ar- 
ticle. We  repeat  it,  then,  that  we  think  the  present  Author 
has,  in  his  choice  and  treatment  of  a  subject,  entitled  himself 
to  the  ^titude  of  all  the  lovers  of  art ;  he  has  thrown  light 
upon  circumstances  which  were  previously  involved  in  uncer* 
tJBunty  and  obscurity,  and  he  has  communicated  important  in- 
fofmation,  mingled  with  sound  criticism,  on  a  section  of  the 
history  of  painting  that  much  required  elucidation.  It  is  yny 
probaUe*  thai  ll^diau  Ut^mture  may  f  upply  tbi^  huth  on  the 
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general  subject  and  on  its  particular  branches,  to  an  extent 
with  which  we  have  not  haa  an  opportunity  of  making  our- 
selves acquainted ;  but,  in  our  own  language,  w6  are  by  no 
means  rich  in  able  illustration  of  the  progress  and  vicissitodes 
of  the  arts  of  design.  Mr.  Dupna's  Memoirs  of  Michad 
Angelo  are  inadequately  written,  and  his  sketches  of  the  life  of 
Ranaelle  are  altogether  unsatisfactory.  The  most  interestiog 
illustrations  of  pictorial  biography  which  have  recently  at- 
tracted our  attention,  are,  in  our  own  language,  the  present  vo- 
lume, and,  in  French,  the  Hhtoire  de  la  Peinture  en  liaSe,  by  tin 
Count  de  Stendahl  (M.  Beyle).  The  latter,  howeFer,  has  t 
large  alloy  of  flippancy  and  aflectation,  from  which  the  fonner 
is  entirely  free. 

Antonio  de'  Allegri  was  born  in  1493  or  1494,  at  Correggio, 
a  small  independent  principality  in  the  dutchy  of  Pannt. 
His  father,  Pellegrino,  was  a  respectable  tradesman ;  and  hit 
uncle,  Lorenzo,  was  an  artist  of  no  very  brilliant  reputation,  if 
the  sarcastic  intimation  of  Rinaldo  Corsi  be  correct : — '  One  of 
'  our  painters  at  Correggio,  named  Master  Lorenzo,  wishing  to 
'  delineate  a  lion,  drew  a  goat,  and  affixed  to  it  the  title  of  t 
'  lion.*  If  this  illustrious  son  of  art  ever  gave  lessons  to  his 
nephew,  his  claims  to  be  considered  as  the  master  of  Correg^o 
will  be  easily  adjusted.  Nothing,  in  fact,  is  known  respecOng 
the  early  studies  of  Antonio.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  re- 
ceived mstruction  from  Tonino  Bartolotto  :  it  is  possible  that 
he  might,  at  the  age  of  12,  have  come  in  contact  with  the 
celebrated  Andrea  Mantegna,  or  that  he  might 

*  have  studied  under  his  sods  Ludovico  and  Francesco,  who  succeeded 
to  the  school  established  bv  their  father,  and  might  have  profiled  bv 
the  rich  collection  of  models  and  copies,  which  it  contained.  Thu 
opinion  would  be  strongly  corroborated,  could  we  give  full  l:redil  to 
the  statement  of  the  Abate  Lanzi,  that  several  of  Correggio's  juvenile 
productions  are  still  preserved  at  Mantua,  and  display  the  germ  of 
future  excellence,  blended  with  the  stiff  and  rigid  style  of  the  oU 
school.  The  pictures,  however,  which  he  mentions,  as  attributed  lo 
Correggio,  are  authenticated  by  evidence  too  slight,  to  form  a  Ytlid 
foundation  for  argument. 

*  The  other  painter  under  whom  Correggio  is  said  to  have  stodiedi 
was  Francesco  Bianchi,  who  was  distinguished  for  his  fine  colouriif 
and  graceful  airs,  two  perfections  which  eminently  mark  the  works  oi 
our  painter.  From  the  vicinity  of  Correggio  both  to  Mantua  and 
Modenay  and  the  reputtition  which  Mantegna  and  Bianchi  enjoyed  st 
the  time,  we  are  inclined  to  assent  to  the  opinion,  which  has  been  de* 
livered  down  by  tradition,  that,  cither  directly  or  indirectly,  he  owed 
the  first  improvement  of  his  great  talents  to  these  two  masters.  Cor* 
reggio  did  not,  however,  content  himself  with  a  mere  mechsoicsl 
practice  of  his  art ;  for  his^icturcs  display  an  intimate  ncquaiDtanos 
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with  the  principles  of  perapectiTei  sculpture,  and  architecture*  as  well 
'■  as  with  the  philosophy  of  colours  ;  andy  above  all,  his  knowledge  of 
.anatomy  is  generally  recognized,  in  his  accurate  delineation  of  the 
^Auman  form.     From  whom  he  drew  his  acquaintance  with  the  former 
.•ciences  is  unknown;  but  his  recent  biographer,  Pungileoni,  has 
,  enabled  us  to  ascertain  his  instructor  in  anatomy :  this  was  Doctor 
^iambattista  Lombard!,  a  native  of  Correggio,  who  had  been  professor 
at  Bologna,  and  afterwards  at  Ferrara.     He  finally  settled  in  his  na- 
tive town,  as  physician  to  Nicole,  a  prince  of  the  reigning  family, 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  and  was  held  by  him  m 
high  consideration.'  pp.  19 — 22. 

Amid  all  this  uncertainty,  the  early  distinction  of  Allegri  is 
.placed  beyond  all  doubt,  by  the  fact,  that  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  twenty-first  year,  he  was  employed  to  paint  the 
altar-piece  of  the  Franciscan  convent  at  Correggio,  for  the 
.liberal  remuneration,  considering  his  j^outh,  of  one  hundred 
ducats,  clear  of  all  expenses.  This  picture  represented  the 
Virgin  and  the  infant  Saviour,  with  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Francis 
on  either  side ;  its  dimensions  were  i^bout  five  feet  by  four. 
'In  1638,  the  governor,  Annibale  Molza,  permitted  a  Spanish 
painter  to  study  from  the  painting,  and  the  knave  took  the  op- 
•portunit^  of  substituting  his  own  copy,  and  making  off  with 
the  origmal.  When  the  theft  was  discovered,  the  town  wa)3  in 
.a  complete  uproar;  a  general  council  was  convoked;  a  larTO 
assemolage  demanded  from  the  governor  vengeance  on  the 
spoliators,  and  a  deputation  of  nobles  was  sent  to  the  duke  ot 
Modena  and  the  bishop  of  Reggio,  requesting  permission  to 
prosecute  the  friars  who  were  charged  with  conniving  at  the 
robbery.  The  pope,  the  cardinals,  the  general  and  provincial 
of  the  Franciscans,  were  all  memorialized  ;  but  nothing  was 
done,  and  the  original  has  never  yet  been  discovered.  It 
seems  to  us  extremely  probable,  from  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  that  the  robber  was  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
some  higher  power,  and  that  the  only  method  for  recovering 
the  stolen  goods  would  have  been,  a  search  warrant  for  the 
governor's  palace,  or  an  action  of  trover  against  the  proprietor 
of  the  Escurial.  It  seems,  in  transactions  of  a  different  kind, 
to  have  been  frequently  a  part  of  the  bargain  for  the  transfer 
of  a  picture,  that  a  good  copy  should  be  substituted  at  the 
expense  of  the  purchaser.  Another  altar-piece,  painted  about 
the  same  period,  is  either  destroyed  or  lost  sight  of;  and  the 
abeyance  of  these  works  deprives  us  of  all  certain  means  of 
ascertaining  the  early  manner  of  Correggio.  The  finest  re- 
maining specimen  of  his  intermediate  stjrle,  is  the  picture,  now 
in  the  Dresden  gallery,  formerly  distinguished  as  the  St.  Pietro 
Martire,  but  at  present  better  known  by  the  name  of  i^  most 
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striking  ^ffure»  this  St.  George.  This  i|(4>le  productioD 
executed  for  the  Modenese  monks  of  St.  Peter  the  Martyr. 
contains  a  number  of  figures,  in  Taripus  poaitioos.  pa; 
homage  to  the  infant  Jesus  in  his  mother's  arms.  St  Ge 
stands  on  one  side,  in  armour,  but  bareheaded,  and  looking 
of  the  picture ;  his  bearing  is  at  once  graceiiil  and  digni 
and  so  vigorous  is  the  relief  of  the  paintmg,  that  he  seen 
stand  out  from  the  canvas. 

In  Jqly  1520^  Antonio  married  Girolama  Merlini,  an  ex 
site  beauty  of  seventeen,  whose  portrait  is  supposed  t« 
extant  in  her  husband's  delightful  picture  of  the  Made 
Zingarella.  It  was,  probably,  at  no  very  distant  period,  tha 
painted  the  admirable  '  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine/  which 
Deen  so  often  copied  by  eminent  masters,  and,  among  thea 
Annibal  Caracci.  Sm.ill  in  size,  about  eleven  inches  by  i 
it  is  fraught  with  unrivalled  excellencies.  The  Virgin,  <itl 
and  the  saint,  kneeling,  are  in  profile,  and  the  Saviour,  re 
sen  ted  as  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine  years,  rests  on  his  mod 
lap,  with  one  foot  reaching  the  ground,  and  the  other  leg  C 
shortened.  The  expression  and  effect  of  this  gem  of  art 
inimitably  beautiful,  and  the  artist  has  displayed  singular! 
in  the  graceful  arrangement  of  the  six  hands  meeting  id 
centre  of  the  paintin<^.  But  this  season  of  his  life  was  chi 
remarkable  as  the  period  at  which  he  may  be  considered  as 
ing  the  peculiar  character  of  his  style,  a'id  standing  forwsp 
the  originator  of  a  new  and  brilliant  school  of  art.  He 
engaged  by  tlie  monks  of  St.  John,  at  Parma,  to  ornameot 
cupola  and  other  parts  of  their  church ;  the  date  of  the  ag 
ment  appears  to  have  been  in  1510. 

<  The  subject  is  the  Ascension  of  Christ  in  glory,  surrounded  bj 
twelve  Apostles,  seated  on  the  clouds;  and  in  the  lunettes  the 
Evaneelists,  and  four  Doctors  of  the  church.  The  situation  of 
paintmg  presented  difficulties  which  none  but  so  great  an  artist  o 
have  overcome  ;  for  the  cupola  bas  neither  skylight  nor  frindowt, 
consequently  the  whole  effect  of  the  piece  must  depend  on  the  1 
reflected  from  below.  The  figures  of  the  Apostles  are  chiefly  oil 
gigantic,  and  in  a  style  of  peculiar  grandeur/  p.  75. 

The  monks  were  so  much  gratified  by  the  labours  of  Anto 
that,  long  before  he  had  completed  his  task,  they  conferred 
him  a  patent  of  confraternity  ;  a  privilege  then  much  in  reqi 
and  rarely  conferred,  entitlnig  hnn  to  a  share  in  the  spini 
blessing  resulting  from  the  masses  and  good  works  of 
brotherhood,  and  to  the  post  mortem  benefit  of  the  same  oflS 
for  the  repose  of  his  soul  as  were  performed  for  the  bretli 
themselves.     It  was  while  engaged  in  this  undertakings  I 
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:ie  painted  his  celebrated  Nativity,  now  in  the  Dresden  gallery^ 
Kiid  universally  known  under  the  name  of  the  Notte,  Of  this 
DM^ble  con>position  we  shall  insert  the  description. 

-  *  This  picture  is  doubtless  the  most  singular,  if  not  the  most  beau- 
tffbl  work  of  this  great  roaster.  Adopting  an  idea  hitherto  unknown  t6 
'ntersy  he  has  created  a  new  principle  of  light  and  shade ;  and  in  the 
iited  space  of  nine  feet  by  six,  has  expanded  a  breadth  and  depth 
perspective  which  de6es  description.  The  time  he  has  chosen*  is 
adoration  of  the  shepherds,  who,  after  hearing  the  glad  tidings  of 
and  salvation,  proclaimed  by  the  heavenly  host,  hastened  to  hail 
e  new-born  King  and  Saviour.  On  so  unpromising  a  subject  as  the 
irth  of  a  child,  in  so  mean  a  place  as  a  stable,  the  painter  has,  bow- 
lder, thrown  the  air  of  divinity  itself.  The  principal  light  eroanates 
from  the  body  of  the  infant,  alnd  illuminates  the  surrounding  objects ; 
^t  a  secondary  light  is  borrowed  from  a  groupe  of  angels  above, 
wbich,  while  it  aids  the  general  effect,  is  yet  itself  irradiated  by  the 
wAoTj  breaking  fVom  the  child,  and  allegorising  the  expression  of 
Scripture,  that  Christ  was  the  true  light  of  the  world.  Nor  is  the  art 
with  which  the  figures  are  represented,  less  admirable  than  the  mar- 
nageroent  of  the  light.  The  face  of  the  child  is  skilfully  hidden  by 
its  oblique  position,  from  the  conviction,  that  the  features  of  a  new- 
bom  infant  are  ill  adapted  to  please  the  eve;  but  that  of  the  Virgin 
|i  warmly  irradiated,  and  yet  so  disposed,  that  in  bending  with  ma- 
ternal fondness  over  her  oflspring,  it  exhibits  exquisite  beauty,  with- 
out the  harshness  of  deep  shadows.  The  light  strikes  boldly  on  the 
lower  part  of  her  face,  and  is  lost  in  a  fainter  glow  on  the  eyes,  while 
the  forehead  is  thrown  into  shade.  The  figures  of  Joseph  and  the 
diepherds  are  traced  with  the  same  skilful  pencil ;  and  the  glow  which 
illnminates  the  piece,  is  heightened  to  the  imagination,  by  the  atti- 
tude of  a  shepherdess,  bringing  an  ofiering  of  doves,  who  shades  her 
ges  with  her  hand,  as  if  unable  to  sustain  the  brightness  of  incarnate 
ivinity.  The  glimmering  of  the  rising  dawn,  which  shews  the 
azures  in  the  back  ground,  contributes  to  augment  the  splendor  of 
e  principal  glory.  **  The  beauty,  grace,  and  finish  of  the  piece,'* 
says  Mengs,  **  are  admirable,  and  every  part  is  executed  in  a  peculiar 
and  appropriate  style.'' '  pp.  81>-85. 

n  was  at  nearly  the  same  time  that  he  produced  tfae  St« 
Jerome,  so  warmly  eulogized  by  Annibal  Carucci,  and  the  St, 
Sebastian,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Dukes  of  Modena, 
and  now  at  Dresden.  In  November  1522,  he  contracted  widk 
tiie  chapter  to  paint  the  cupola  and  other  parts  of  the  cathedral 
at  Parma.  This  great  and  arduous  work  he  execute  with 
transcendent  skill  and  beauty.  The  central  figures  are  fok^- 
ahortened  with  a  science  and  boldness  which  drftw  frt)m  Mengk 
the  strongest  expressions  of  astonishment.  The  peculiar* shaj^e 
and  angles  of  tne  dome  presented  ditificulties  which  nothing 
bat  the  most  consummate  ability  conid  have  ovei'come ;  dnd  so 
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anxious  was  Corrogji,io  to  effect  his  object  with  perfect  «• 
curacy,  that  he  is  said  to  have  had  many  of  his  designd 
figures  modelled  in  chalk,  before  they  were  painted  on  the 
compartments  of  the  cupola.  This  engagement  was  not  coi- 
ducted  quite  so  pleasantly  as  the  former  transaction  witktk 
good  monks  of  St.  John.  The  canons  of  the  cathedral  HCR 
displeased  at  the  slow  progress  of  the  work»  and  he  was  & 
gusted  at  their  ignorant  interference.  For  the  sake  of  variMj, 
he  had  painted  some  of  his  groupes  on  a  smaller  scale  tbi 
usual,  and  one  of  his  enlightened  employers  complained  tint 
he  had  given  them  a  fricassee  of  frogs.  So  far,  indeed,  did 
these  profound  cognoscenti  carry  their  critical  disapprobatioii, 
that,  when  Titian  visited  Parma,  they  are  said  to  nave  gob* 
suited  him  on  the  expediency  of  cancelling  tlie  whole,  and  to 
have  been  diverted  from  their  intention  only  by  his  assurance 
*  that  it  was  the  finest  composition  he  had  ever  seen.*  Ccr* 
reggio  did  not,  however,  live  long  enough  to  conduct  this  nobk 
work  to  a  close,  for  he  was  prematurely  carried  off  by  a  malig* 
nant  fever.  He  died  on  the  5th  of  March  1634,  in  the  4bt 
year  of  his  age. 

In  design,  it  has  been  usual  to  place  Corre^io  below  the 
great  masters  of  the  Roman  and  Florentine  schools,  and  we 
shall  not  entangle  ourselves  in  the  discussions  which  an  inqairr 
into  the  grounds  of  this  opinion  would  necessarily  involve.  It 
is,  however,  obvious  to  remark,  that  Correggio*s  peculiar  talent 
lay  in  a  track  untried  by  Sanzio  and  Buonaroti.  That  he  wti 
profoundly  skilled  in  tlie  human  figure,  he  has  proved  in  nam* 
berless  instances,  and  that  he  was  a  master  of  expression,  is  not 
less  evident ;  but  his  magic  colouring,  his  luminous  mediam, 
his  harmony  and  grace,  demanded  the  partial  sacrifice,  or  at 
least  the  subserviency,  of  those  severer  exhibitions  of  character 
and  form  which  mark  the  style  of  those  distinguished  men. 

<  Correg^io  appears  to  have  delighted  in  the  ezpreasion  of  tha 
milder  passions ;  and  in  those  of  love,  affection,  and  tendemeaa,  he  ii 
almost  without  a  rival.  He  has  discriminated,  with  equal  felicitVt  tba 
different  shades  of  grief;  and  has  beautifully  contrasted  them  m  the 
dead  Christ,  painted  for  the  church  of  St.  John.  It  is  profbond  in 
the  Virgin,  tender  in  the  Magdalen,  and  chastened  in  the  thhdibnali 
figure.  He  has  also  manifested  his  power  of  indicating  manly  d^nitf 
in  the  St.  George  ;  and  though  he  seldom  embodies  the  fiercer  pas- 
sions, he  has  shewn  his  ability  in  that  class  of  expresaiooy  by  ths 
figure  of  the  executioner,  in  tlie  Martyrdom  of  St.  Placldo,  which 
was  copied  in  the  St.  Agnes  of  Domenichino. 

<  But  perhaps  the  passion  which  he  has  represented  with  the  nKNt 
striking  effect,  is  that  of  dignified  resi^ation.  In  the  celebrated 
Ecce  Homo,  or  Christ  shewn  to  the  Multitude,  the  divine  air  of  meek- 
ness and  patient  suffering,  which  he  has  given  to  the  Redeemer  of 
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indy  awakens  the  sublimest  emotions,  and  embodies  the  animated 
descriptions  of  Holy  Writ.  The  same  remark  applies  with  equal 
bruth  to  the  Agony  of  Christ  in  the  Garden. 

.«  We  cannot  close  our  observations  on  his  powers  of  expression, 
mthout  adverting  to' a  beauty  which  ho  possessed  exclusively;  or,  at 
least,  shared  only  with  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  namely,  the  lovely  and  ex- 
lyy'^^  smile,  which  plays  on  his  female  countenances,  and  which  has 
Seen  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  the  Corrigesque,  or  the  grace  of 
Correggio.  This  trait,  as  difficult  to  describe  as  to  imitate,  has  been 
bappily  RKlicated  by  Dante,  the  father  of  Italian  Poetry,  in  his 

*  "  Delia  bocca  il  dlsiaio  riso.** — Inferno. 

<  In  this  rare  and  fascinating  expression,  Correggio  alone  was  capa- 
ble of  discriminating  the  precise  boundary  between  grace  and  affecta- 
tion, and  his  delicate  pencil  was  fully  competent  to  execute  the  con- 
ception of  his  mind.  His  best  copyists,  even  the  Carracci  themselves, 
generally  failed  in  preserving  this  original  feature  ;  and  in  many  mo- 
em  copies  and  engravings,  it  often  degenerates  into  mere  grimace/ 

pp.  158—161. 

Correggio  was  remarkable  for  the  attention  he  paid  to  the 
quality  of  his  colours ;  his  lakes  are  peculiarly  rich,  his  white 
brilliant  and  permanent,  and  he  was  profuse  in  the  employment 
of  ultra-marine. 

The  life  of  Parmegiano  is  a  brief  but  interesting  sketcbi  of 
which  the  materials  have  been  chiefly  derived  from  the  biogra- 
phical work  of  Father  Atfo,  whose  researches  have  detected 
innumerable  errors  in  all  previous  accounts.    Valuable  in  its 
statements  of  dates  and  circumstances,  this  memoir  is  less  sub- 
stantial in  its  critical  qualities  than  the  history  of  Correggio. 
It  errs  on  the  side  of  eulogy:  we  find  ample  justice  done  to 
the  high  excellencies  of  the  Parmesan,  but  very  little  intima- 
tion of  his  conspicuous  faults.     His  grace,  and  ease,  and  fine 
colouring  are  duly  lauded,  but  his  affectation  and  theatric  ait 
pass  with  little  animadversion.    We  shall  cite,  in  preference  to 
any  of  the  comments  in  the  present  volume,  Fuseli's  masterly 
and  discriminating,  though  somewhat  severe  criticism  of  this 
artist. 

*  The  principle  of  Correggio  vanisihed  with  its  author,  though  it 
found  numerous  imitators  of  its  parts.  Since  him,  no  eye  has  con- 
ceived that  expanse  of  harmony  wiih  which  the  voluptuous  sensibility 
of  his  mind  arranged  and  enchanted  all  visible  nature*  His  grace,  so 
nrach  vaunted,  and  so  little  understood,  was  adopted  and  improved  to 
deeance  by  Francesco  Mazzuoli,  called  Parmegiano ;  but,  mstead  of 
making  her  the  measure  of  propriety,  he  degraded  her  to  affectation. 
Id  Parmegiano's  figures,  action  is  the  adjective  of  the  posture ;  .the 
accident  of  attitude ;  they  *  make  themselves  air,  into  which  they  va- 
nish.'   That  disengaged  play  of  elegant  forms,  the  *  Sueliezua*  of  the 
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Italians,  is  the  pfrerogative  of  Parmegiano,  thougb  nearly  aTvajtAbi 
tained  at  the  expense  of  proportion.  His  grandeur,  m  coMckmin 
his  grace,  sacrifices  the  motive  to  the  mode,  iimplicity  to  ooDtrMt: 
his  St.  John  loses  the  fervour  of  the  Apostle  in  the  orator ;  hit  Moia 
the  dignity  of  the  lawgiver  in  the  savage.  With  incredible  font  d 
chiaroscuro,  he  united  bland  effects  and  fascinatini^  huea,  bntUr 
frequent  ruins  teach  the  import  ant  lesson,  that  the  mixtures  whidi* 
ticipate  the  beauties  of  time,  are  big  with  the  seeda  of  preoatric 
decay.* 

His  family  and  baptismal  names  were  Girolamo  Francesco 
Maria  Mazzola ;  the  epithets  Parme^ano  or  Parmegianino  are 
merely  indicative  of  his  birth-place.  He  was  bom  in  1503,  of 
respectable  parents,  received  a  liberal  education,  and  displajd 
an  early  propensity  to  the  study  of  painting.  He  was  sing» 
larly  attractive  both  in  person  and  manners ;  his  habits  wne 
profuse  and  improvident,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  sone 
deeree  of  unsteadiness  in  his  pursuits.     He  died  in  Aucvt 

islo.  ^ 

An  interesting  portrait  of  Correggio  is  given ;  it  is,  indeed, 
imperfectly  autlienticated,  but  the  physiognomy  is  so  entirdj 
expressive  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  individual,  that  it 
must  be  the  vera  effigies  of  Antonio  de*  Allegri. 


Art.  III.  Thoughts  chie/ii/  dej^igned  as  preparative  or  persuasive  topri* 
Tate  Devotion.  \\y  John  Shcppard,  Author  of  a  Tour  in  1816,  with 
incidental  Ucfleciions  on  I'eligion  ;  and  cf  an  Inquiry  oo  the  Duly 
of  Chribtians  respecting  War.    8vo,  pp.  xix.  27ff.  Price  5s.  London. 

182*. 

¥T  is  well  observed  by  Bishop  Wilkins,  that  '  the  true  happi- 
•*•'  ness  of  every  Christian  does  properly  consist  in  his  spiritntl 
'  communion  with  Gsd.'  He,  therefore^  who  endeavoon  to 
prepare  our  hearts  for  devotion,  and  to  excite  us  to  g^reater 
earnestness,  fervency,  and  frequency  in  prayer,  aims  at  the 
promotion  of  our  highest  enjoyment.  Criticism  might  be  die* 
armed  of  its  severity  by  so  benevolent  an  intention,  were  it 
to  originate  in  an  uncultivated  mind,  and  to  be  developed  in 
unpolished  language,  ordinary  ideas,  and  feeble  arg^ments^ 
But  when  executed  by  one  who  evidently  possesses  a'  refined 
understanding  and  an  elegant  taste,  combined  with  geninde 
religious  feeling,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  onr  cordnl 
wish  that  the  success  of  the  undertaking  may  he  cointiiefi- 
surate  with  the  excellence  of  the  design,  and  exerting  aU  onr 
influence  in  its  favour.  In  order  to  satisfy  onr  readers  that  Ht 
do  not  overrate  the  qualifications   of  the  Author  and  & 
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Knierits  of  his  performance,  we  shall  give  a  few  specimens  oi 
Ihe  manner  in  which  Mr.  S.  thinks  and  writes. 
-  The  volume  consists  of' twenty-four  chapters  or  Essays,  uii- 
ier  the  followino:  heads.  I.  On  a  right  sense  of  the  Diviii;,\ 
atness.  II.  On  the  omnipresence  of  Deity.  III.  On  th.- 
racy  of  prayer.  IV.  On  apathy  respecting  revealed  truth. 
V.  On  imperfection  of  human  thought  and  language.  VL  Ou 
the  greatness  of  the  blessings  sought  in  prayer.  VII.  On  tire- 
importance  of  Divine  influence  on  the  thoughts.  VIII.  Oii 
exemption  from  disease.  IX.  On  intercession  for  relativef^ 
and  friends.  X.  On  the  moral  perfections  of  the  Deity.  XT. 
Praise  should  be  excited.  XII.  Private  worship  should  hb 
specific^  XIII.  On  the  prevalence  of  good.  XIV.  On  torpor 
as  to  spiritual  objects.     XV.  On  the  intercession  of  Christ. 

XVI.  On  the  influence  of  slothful  and  sensual  inclination". 

XVII.  On  pre-ocupation.  of  the  mind.  XVIII.  On  recent 
sin.  XIX.  On  prayer  for  fellow- Christians.  XX.  On  dejectioiir. 
2CXI.  On  the  power  of  God  to  correct.  XXII.  Want  of  j(.y 
^ould  not  discourage  prayer.  XXIII.  Adniversaries  shoulfi 
peculiarly  prompt  us  to  serious  devotion.  XXIV.  On  xXw, 
capacities  for  worship  in  heaven. 

Our  first  extract  is  selected  from  the  second  Essay,   '  oii  the 
'  omnipresence  of  Deity. 

•  We  are  apt  to  attribute  to  the  signs  of  thought  an  importance 
irhich  is  not  at  all  essential  to  them,  but  which  arises  (great  as  it  is 
to  us)  merely  out  of  our  own  imperfection.  Thought,  when  unre- 
iordedy  still  more  when  unaltered,  is^  to  lis,  an  evanescent  thing; 
irhicby  from  its  fugitive  unfixed  character,  seems  hardly  to  have  a 
real  subsistence.  And  hence  proceeds  much  illusion,  both  witl^ 
regard  to  the  extent  of  our  moral  responsibility^  and  the  nature  of 
prayer.  It  is  not  only  our  imperfection  which  needs  these  signs,  but 
tli6y  are  likewise,  although  to  us  most  precious,  exceedingly  imper- 
lect  in  themselves.  Language  dies  in  the  very  utterance.  Inscrip- 
^ons«  even  on  brass  and  marble,  perish.  Writings  and  books,  the 
most  valuable  repositories  of  thought,  are  more  perishing  still,  ancl 
can  only  be  perpetuated  by  renewal.  Thus  none  of  those  symbols 
9f  thought,  on  which  all  our  present  knowledge,  even  the  knowledge 
yf  a  Saviour,  and  of  eternal  life  depends,  (and  which,  therefore, 
Ba^  be  regarded  as  the  best  gifts  of  God's  providence,)  are  perma- 
lenty  or  indelible.  They^  on  the  contrary,  are  the  truly  evanescent, 
Aiings.  When  **  the  earth  and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be 
rarot  up,''  those  works  in  which  the  thoughts  of  human  genius  and 
iTudition  have  been  for  ages  treasured,  and,  as  it  were  embalmed, 
r3I  become  fuel  for  that  awful  pile,  as  many,  like  them  have  already 
leritbad  in  lesser  conflagrations,  and  by  other  modes  of  destruction. 
Ne  knOw  not  tliat  even  the  records  of  revelation  will  be  cxceptei 
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from  this  doom.  But,  when  all  mortal  signs  both  of  error  aid  it 
truth  are  effaced,  truth  will  remain  perfect  and  unchanged  n  ik 
Divine  Mind,  where  also  every  thought  of  every  think  ingbeii^MC 
eternally  dwell*  or  at  least  can  be  obliterated  by  no  causei  except  ike 
Divine  volition. 

'  It  would  be  a  denial  of  God's  omnlsciencey  a  suppotition  ofiv 
perfection  in  the  Deity,  not  to  believe  this. 

<  We  are  not,  however,  hence  to  infer,  that  silent  or  menta]  pn^ 
is  usually  desirable  for  us  even  in  secret.  On  account  of  oorvi^ 
and  limited  nature,  it  is  probably  for  the  most  part  othenrite.  1h 
utterance  of  words  contributes  to  fix  and  form  our  thoughti,  to  m 
them  order  and  connexion,  and  even  to  affect  our  hearts  mm 
deeply ;  wc  recognise  more  fully  by  this  means  the  reality  aad  c» 
tinuity  of  prayer,  and  are  more  guarded  against  its  distractioas  ■! 
inconstancies.  Yet  the  firm  persuasion  that  mental  prayer  is  eicdii^ 
and  that  we  may  really  address  an  ever-present  God*  like  that  dentf 
petitioner  who  <*  spake  in  her  heart,"  (even  although  our  **  V 
should  not  **  move"  as  did  hers,)  is  of  great  value,  as  encouratnf  t 
habit  which  can  make  every  place  and  scene  an  oratory  /  a  hsmtiL 
which  will  best  prepare  us  for  those  last  moments  or  hours  of  aaflllf 
devotion,  (we  trust  by  far  the  most  fervent  and  most  blest*)  wbnil 
tongue,  the  lip,  the  hand,  the  eye,  shall  successively  fail  ia  thib 
weak  and  transient  offices,  but  when  the  Spirit  shall  mo«e  dwb 
commune  with  Him,  as  our  Father,  '*  who  hath  come  unto  uTm 
made  his  abode  with  us.''  '  pp.  13—16. 

The  fifteenth  Essay,  '  On  the  eiicouragemeut  which  ik 
'  Intercession  of  Christ  afl'ords  to  Prayer,*  opens  thua : 

*  When  t  consider  how  defective,  how  mean,  and  how  defied  at 
the  most  solemn  of  my  devotional  services,  I  might  well  dripnmlif 
their  being  any  way  acceptable  to  the  Deity,  or  procuring  for  neaq 
communication  of  his  mercy  and  favour,  were  it  not  for  the  pccsEtf 
way  of  access  and  acceptance  revealed.  Not  only  my  prerioos  dit- 
racter  of  an  offender,  but  the  offences  contained  in  acts  of  wonlk 
might  suffice  to  defeat  mv  hopes.  If  a  petitioner  were  to  appisS 
the  most  exalted,  benevolent,  and  venerable  of  men,  withoiit  mm 
festing  any  due  impression  of  his  dignity  and  excellence  ;  if  he 
visibly  and  audibly  to  manifest  the  contrary,  by  unseemly 
and  by  wandering,  incoherent^  and  even  dismcefid  rTnrfJnH 
mingling  in  every  part  of  his  professed  supplication ;  if  that  wuadBat 
tion,  though  not  a  precompotcd  form,  were  evidently  in  many  sf  ii 
parts,  mechanical;  a  sort  of  half-conscious  exercise  of 
combined  with  vague  desire ;  while  thfe  mind  was  chiefly 
with  the  irrelevant  and  oflen  base  imaginations,  which 
posed  as  insults  to  the  majesty  and  patience  of  the  1 
should  we  augur  of  the  reception  and  success  of  such  a  suppGMll 
Would  not  the  servants  or  the  friends  of  the  personage  addressed,  k 
ready  to  remove  the  intruder  unanswered,  except  by  reproof?  ~ 
my  addresses  to  One  who  is  ineffably  more  august  and  yenerable 
anj  created  befog,  have  often  corresponded  to  this 
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iia^e  alwaji,  more  or  lets,  parfaken  of  this  character.  For  thoughti 
lind  feelings  not  vocaJly  expressed,  are  quite  as  substantial  and  appa^ 
rent  before  the  Omniscient  God,  as  those  which  are  uttered ;  they 
Torm,  undeniably,  as  real  a  part  of  the  action  of  the  mind  during  aay 
•ct  of  worship,  as  the  confessions,  petitions,  or  adorations,  verbally 
|>ronounced.     What  then  would  be  the  texture  and  series  of  my 

f»rayers,  if  all  the  ideas  and  emotions  which  arise  during  their  con^ 
inuance,  could  be  submitted  to  the  view  of  others  and  my  own,  as 
they  unquestionably  are  to  the  view  of  Him  '<  that  searcheth  the 
hearts !"  Would  not  the  irreverent  confusion  and  impious  ihtermix- 
lure  of  things  sacred  and  profane,  solemn  and  trivial.  Spiritual  and 
tarnal,  be  enough  to  mortify  the  pride  of  a  Stoic,  and  confound  the 
telf-righteousness  of  a  Pharisee  ?  If  such  a  copy  of  the  acts  of  my 
toiil  duriBg  secret  devotion,  could  be  faithfully  noted  down  and  set 
btfore  oae,  it  would  certainly  confirm  in  a  most  humbling  n^anner,  my 
conviction  of  spiritual  weakness  and  depravity,  and  might  justly 
Snduce  despair  of  such  services  being  well-pleasing  to  God;  were  it 
hot  for  the  consoling  and  cheering  assurance  that  JeSus  *^  ever  liVeUi 
to  make  intercession  for  us :"  that  *^  we  have  not  ah  High  Priest 
%hich  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  df  our  infirmities,  but  was 
In  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  though  without  sin.''  It  is  in 
Uiis  belief  alone,  that  I  can,  or  ought  to  **  come  boldly  unto  the 
4irone  of  grace ;"  but  xoUh  this  belief,  notwithstanding  the  experience 
wad  the  foresight  of  exceeding  imperfection  and  unworthiness  in  my 
bfferings,  I  nmy  <*  have  access  with  confidence."  '  pp.  145— 48. 

The  following  appropriate  and  beautiful  illustration  occurs 
in  the  twenty-second  fessay,  entitled,  'We  are  not  to  be  dis- 
^  couraged  in  prayer  by  the  want  of  seosibUs  fervour  and  joy.* 

<  We  can  imagine  two  seamen  navigating  the  opposite  e^Uremities 
ht  the  same  broad  ocean.  On  one,  the  sub  has  genially  risen,  and 
\dieers  his  heart  as  it  scatters  brightness  over  the  rippling  waves. 
A  favourable  gale  springs  up.  He  is  bid  weigh  anchor  ^nd  hoist  all 
tell.  He  obeys  with  alacrity  and  delight.  There  is  no  sense  of 
btigue  or  reluctancy  :  with  every  strain  ^the  cable  his  heart  bounds 
homeward  :  he  seems  to  descry  already  the  cli%  of  his  native  shore, 
ted  his  loud  cheers  keep  time  with  his  animated  efforts. — On  the 
Mber,  the  de^  of  oight  is  falling*  or  the  sb^rp  bl^at  w.Hi^Ues  round  ' 
hmi.  Every  star  i^  hidden.  The  vessel  makes  no  way.  Nothing 
tea  be  seen,  and  he  hears  only  the  gloomy  d^sh  of  the  billow. 
He  is  directed  /to  ascend  the  mast,  to  reef  a  sail,  tp  l^bbuir  at  the 
pump.  He  steiadily  obeys :  but  it  is  in  sadness.  His  hisart  Is  hesvy, 
lod  ois  eye  dull.  No  SVely  anticipation  of  the  desired  h^ven  visits 
Ikis  mind.  No  note  of  animation  or  pleasui^  is  heard.  Still  he  con« 
liaiies  instant  in  toil.  Will  it  be  said  that  this  man  shows  no  genuine 
trust  and  alle^ianpe?  lUther,  surely,  that  the  principle  of  faith 
or  confidence  in  the  maslter  of  the  vcds^^  is  (nucfi  more  decisively 
prored  and  exhibited  in  his  sitijiatipu*  than  in  that  of  th#  fifst  named*' 
.  .  PIV«19i««0. 
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Mr.  S.  has  »hcii'n  us  at  the  close  of  the  first  E&say,  t 
he  can  happily  inibody  his  Thnughh  in  verse.  He  has  h 
rndeavonring  to  illustrate  the  diiferent  degrees  of  real  dt 
tion  in  Christian  worsihip^  arising;  from  a  more  profound 
a  feebler  sense  of  the  Divine  being  and  greatness,  by  ii 
gining  three  idolatrous  worshippers  of  the  Sun,  engaged 
their  superstitious  adoration  at  midnight,  '  so  that  their  m 
'  ments  or  contemplations  cannot  be  iurniediately  deri' 
'  from  outward  perceptions.'  He  supposes  one  of  these 
have  such  a  knowledge  of  the  magnitude  and  distauce 
the  glorious  luminary  which  he  has  converted  into  a  G 
as  modern  astronomy  teaches ;  another,  though  destitute 
that  information,  is  an  admiring  obser^^er  of  the  facts  i 
appearances  which  indicate  the  Sun'-s  power  and  ini 
ence ;  and  the  third  is  represented  as  '  not  having  h 
'  at  all  accubtomed  to  the  contemplation  of  nature,  or  i 
'  feeling  the  importance  of  realizinnr  the  attributes  of  1 
'  object  adored.*  '  This  last,'  Mr.  S.  remarks,  *  can  han 
'  be  said  to  believe  that  the  Sun  exists.  He  believes  in  1 
'  existence  of  a  something  so  cal/ed ;  but,  not  investing  t 
'  object  by  stedfast  contemplation  with  any  of  its  attribot 
'  the  belief  seems  to  be  in  a  sign,  rather  dian  in  that  wh 
'  is  signified,'  '  Has  not  my  worship/  he  adds,  *  of  the 
'  finitely  glorious  Creator,  sometimes,  for  want  of  prepaiat 
'  thoughts  of  his  majesty,  partaken  of  this  character  V 

*  Bethink  thee,  slumberer,  xjchom  thou  wouldst  adore  ( 

Not  that  illustrious  idol ;  but  the  Power 

Who  lighted  up  its  lustre ;  in  whose  gprasp 

The  fancied  God,  by  sages  idolized 

That  knew  not  half  its  grandeur,  the  vast  orb 

Whose  bright  diameter  a  hundred  earths 

Would  scantly  measure,  is  but  as  a  lamp  ; 

One  midst  the  countless  lamps  his  hand  upholds 

And  feeds  with  brightness. — From  this  solar  lamp 

Whose  shining  mass  a  million-fold  exceeds 

Our  **  atom  world,'*  yet  by  remoteness  shrinks 

To  a  mere  disk,  He  bids  the  radiance  fall 

On  every  rolling  mountain  of  the  floods, 

On  every  trembling  drop  that  gems  the  plaint ; 

Tinge  with  its  rosy  touch  the  giant  peaks 

Of  the  iirra  Andes,  and  the  bending  cup 

Of  the  minutest  flower :  exhale  at  mom 

The  dews  that  fertilize  a  hemisphere. 

And  dry  some  swifl  ephemeron's  folded  wing ; 

Blaze  in  its  torrid  strength  o'er  sandy  Eoaet» 

Yet  cheer  the  living  microscopic  mote 

If^ieh  fiuuers  in  iu  glow.— Thou  worshippett  Htm* 
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VVho  fix*d  this  gorgeous  lamp,  but  who  can  quench 
And  spare  its  splendour  ;  can  reveal  his  works 
And  bless  them,  were  that  orb  extinct,  and  heaven 
Grown  starless  at  his  word  :  who,  when  he  made 
Thee,  conscious  spirit,  of  the  Eternal  Mind 
Reflective,  wrought  a  work  more  marvellous^ 
More  sumptuous,  than  a  galaxy  of  suns ! 
He  is  the  Sun  of  spirittf^  and  his  beams 
Of  all-pervading,  all  awakening  thought. 
Irradiate  every  angel's  intellect. 
Yet  touch  with  gentlest  light  an  infant  soul  !*     p.  6. 

Ve  have  been  much  pleased  with  Nos.  VI.  and  XXIII.  ^ 
we  cannot  afford  rooai  for  any  further  quotations.  The 
enth  Essay,  '  on  the  importance  of  Divine  influence  on  the 
loughts,'  is  treated  in  a  very  interesting  manner,  though  it 
lot  quite  so  perspicuous  as  we  could  wish.  Indeed,  the 
thor*s  principal  fault  appears  to  be,  an  occasional  obscurity, 
ch  is  increased  by  some  of  his  sentences  being  of  an 
noderate  length.  As  the  work  is  calculated  for  extensive 
(Illation  and  general  utility,  we  think  that  Mr.  S.  has  given 
ler  too  much  indulgence  to  a  a  philosophical  and  meta- 
'sical  taste  ;  and,  on  this  ground,  we  should  like  to  see  the 
th  and  fourteenth  Essays  considerably  modified  and  sim- 
ied,  nor  should  we  regret  the  entire  omission  of  the 
ended  Notes.  The  parentheses  are  by  far  too  numerouK, 
many  of  the  Italic  words  had  better  have  retained  the 
san  type.  The  frequent  use  of  Italics  is  a  reflection  on  the 
^ernment  and  penetration  of  the  reader ;  and  perhaps  Mr.  8. 
,  cease  to  be  so  partial  to  sentences  in  the  midst  of 
tences,  when  we  remind  him  of  Lindley  Murray's  severe 
nition  of  a  parenthesis,  but  which  we  are  far  from  in- 
ling  personally  to  apply, — *  the  perplexed  metliod  of  dis- 
using of  some  thought,  which  a  writer  wants  judgement  to 
troduce  in  its  proper  place.' 

t  would,  in  our  estimation,  have  been  an  improvement,  if 
\e  Essays  had  been  addressed  to  the  reader,  instead  of 
iming  the  form  of  soliloquies.  Though  egotism  cannot 
[i  any  fairness  be  imputed  to  the  Writer,  on  the  ground  of 
form  of  expression  he  has  adopted,  yet,  the  repeated  intro- 
tion  of  tne  pronoun  I,  will  call  our  attention  to  the 
kon  who  speaks  or  writes,  even  though  we  know  that  he  in* 
Is  us  to  apply  his  observations  to  ourselves.  Hoping  that 
(6  few  critical  hints  and  suggestions  will  be  as  candidly  re- 
ed as  they  are  kindly  intended,  we  must  again  express  our 
ided  approbatioQ  of  this  excellent  little  volume. 
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^Ft.  IV.  Supplementary  Annotations  on  Livy  :  designed  at  n  Apt 
pendix  to  the  Editions  of  Drakenborch  and  Crevier :  with  fooB 
prefatoiy  Strictures  on  the  present  State  of  Classical  Leaning  m 
Great  Britain.  By  John  Walker,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trini^ 
College,  Dublin,  pp.  xlix.  290.  8vo.  Price  12s.  Lofidom  lOSS. 

¥  N  a  copious  and  rather  desultory  preface,  the  Anthor  of 
-^  these  Annotations  refers  to  the  dissolution  of  his  connexion 
as  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  circamn 
stances  of  which  are  briefly  detailed.  To  him,  the  eutire  his- 
tory of  that  transaction  is  highly  creditable:  it  conveys  the 
most  honourable  testimony  to  his  Christian  integrity.  Then* 
signation  of  his  employments,  and  the  abandonment  of  Ik. 
honours  and  prospects,  when  he  could  no  loiiger  ConscientioutlT 
exercise  the  functions  of  a  minister  of  the  ^tablished  Charck 
of  England  and  Ireland;  was  a  noble  sacrifice  ;  and  it  forois  ft 
striking  contrast  to  the  compromising  principles  upon  which  sft 
many  others  have  been  able  to  subdue  their  scruplea,  and  to 
retain  their  offices  and  emoluments  within  its  pale.  WhatHKt 
Walker  might  now  have  been  if  he  had  less  faithfully  followed 
the  guidance  of  the  monitor  within,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  easy 
to  conjecture.  He,  however,  counted  the  cost;  his  probity  has 
had  its  trial ;  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  a  distance  of  nearly  twenty  years,  he  has  never  regretted 
the  relinquishment  of  his  former  situation  with  all  its  advan* 
tages.  We  have  read  his  statements  with  interest  and  sympathyt 
and  we  sincerely  wish  him  the  continued  and  increasing  enjoy*^ 
ment  of  the  pleasures  of  a  good  conscience. 

In  his  prefatory  strictures,  Mr.  Walker  complaina  of  the 
decline  of  classical  learning  in  this  country  ;  not  that  he  woold 
seem  to  appi^ehend  any  great  actual  diminution  in  the  number 
of  classical  teachers,  compared  with  those  of  former  periods; 
nor  does  he  ground  any  of  his  objections  on  a  supposed  falliiig 
off  in  the  circulation  of  classical  books  :  his  complaints  rtipect 
quality,  rather  than  quantity.  Both  the  instructions  and  th* 
publications  of  classical  professors  appear  to  him  wanting  ia 
the  qualifications  essential  to  the  attamment  of  the  object  for 
which  a  classical  education  is  chiefly  d^sirable"-^'  a  coneeX 
*  judgement  and  taste.'  This  object  is  unquestionably  one  of 
primary  importance,  among  those  for  which  a  literary  CQltareis 
provided ;  and  if  there  be  a  failure  of  the  former,  it  ia  oo( 
unreasonable  to  attribute  it  to  the  defects  or  errors  of  the  lat^ 
ter.  The  popularity  which  so  many  recent  works  have  oblasAedi 
that  are  as  much  to  be  censured  for  a  careless  and  incoiteot 
diction,  as  they  are  to  be  admired  for  the  brilliant  geniua  which 
}hey  display,  has  to  many  sober  pei*sous  appeared  ominous  of 
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%  corruption  of  the  national  taste,  if  not  si  proof  that  its  de- 
terioration has  already  commenced.  It  is  not,  however,  from 
vouchers  of  this  description  that  Mr.  Walker  makes  his  report; 
ttor  has  he  adduced  in  support  of  his  representations,  any  evi- 
dence derived  from  a  survey  of  the  great  public  seminaries  of 
classical  education  in  England.  It  is  to  the  character  of  the 
Scholars  of  this  country  as  writers,  that  be  devotes  the  con- 
siderations of  his  preface,  and  to  their  defects  that  he  ascribes 
the  impoverished  state  of  classical  learning.  '  If,'  he  remarks, 
••  scholars,  in  the  prosecution  of  classical  learning,  had  given 

*  the  due  prominence  of  attention  to  objects  of  many  taste ; 
♦.  I  conceive  that  classical   leari>ing  would   not  have  lost  its 

*  hold,  so  much  as  it  has,  on 'rile  public  feeling,*  Now  whatever 
may  be  said  on  the  other  side,  either  by  those  who  would  dis- 
pute the  correctness  of  the  Author's  assumption*  or  by  thos^ 
who  would  account  for  the  alleged  decline  on  different  princi^ 
pies,  and  attribute  the  decreasing  interest  of  classical  literature 
to  other  causes,  there  is,  we  apprehend^  son^e  show  of  reason  in 
Mr.  Walker's  complaints.  Ihe  excessive  attention  which  the 
more  eminent  scholars  of  this  country  have  bestowed  on  verbal 
criticism,  is  one  of  the  circumstances,  perhaps  the  principal 
inrcumstance,  to  which  the  Authpr  ascribes  the  fact  which  he 
assumes  as  indisputable.  Remarks  from  an  editor  on  the 
beauties  of  his  author,  or  in  explanation  of  his  sentiipents  and 
his  diction,  seem,  Mr.  Walker  remarks,  to  be  excluded  by  a 
role  which  has  been  practicallv  established  by  the  most  critical 
editors  of  the  Classics.  '  And  where  any,  like  professor  Heyne« 
^  have  departed  from  that  rule,  their  vague  and  meagre  notices 

*  of  undefined  elegancies,  in  structure  or  in  phrase,  have  little 
^  contributed  to  the  refinement  of  the  taste  or  infornaatipn  of 
'  the  judgement.*  We  are  not  insensible  to  the  value  of  those 
means  by  which  the  text  of  an  ancient  writer  must  be  purified^ 
or  to  the  accomplished  scholarship  which  has  rendered  illus- 
trious the  names  of  many  editors  of  the  Classics ;  we  are  thank- 
ful for  their  labours,  and  hold  them  in  high  respect,  A  correct 
text  is  the  first  object  of  attention  to  a  critical  editor,  and  it 
nust  be  the  result  of  very  varied  and  ample  erudition.  But, 
mth  these  admissions;  it  is  not,  we  think,  to  be  denied,  that 
he  passion  for  emendatory  criticism  among  the  scholars  of  our 
>wa  times  and  country,  has  been  in  some  respects  injurious^ 
Jiough  in  others  beneficial,  to  the  cause  of  learning.  It  has 
jeen  not  only  excessive,  but  almost  exclusive.  And  in  this 
rocation,  a  critical  editor  may,  possibly,  be  labouring  only  to 
he  detriment  of  his  author :  the  errors  which  require  to  be 
^rrected,  and  the  obscurities  which  should  be  removed  or 
lucidatedx  may  be  oyerlooked,  wh^e  the  keenest  scrutiny  of 
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verbal  anomalies  has  been  employed.  The  criticism  from  whkl^ 
u  reader  shall  receive  the  proper  means  of  improvement*  ihoiild 
he  enlightened,  liberal,  and  comprehensive.  It  is  to  a  defi- 
»iency  of  tills  kind  of  criticism  that  Mr,  Walker  refers.  He 
bus  no  objection  to  the  niceties  and  abstrusities  of  criticitm. 
*  I  am/  he  remarks,  *  very  well  satisfied  that  some  should  de- 
'  vote  their  whole  lives  to  the  t?tndy  of  the  Greek  Choral  Me- 
'  tres  ;  if  they  be  only  as  liberal  in  clearing  the  path  for  othen, 
'  i^.s  they  are  nidustrious  in  pursuing  it  for  themselves.*  But 
t:*Gre  are,  we  a^ree  with  him  in  thinkinaj,  higher  and  more  use- 
M  results  than  these  verbal  niceties,  which  the  less  learned 
have  reason  to  expect  from  scholars  of  superior  pretensions. 
'•'he  diffusion,  in  a  state  of  advanced  improvement,  of  that 
hpiowledge  which  is  to  enlarge,  to  pnrify,  and  to  exalt  the 
liuman  faculties,  to  meliorate  the  institutions  of  society*  and 
to  establish  and  amplify  the  liberty  of  mankind*  is  witnin  the 
i,cope  of  their  obligations,  and  within  the  reach  of  their  ex- 
ertions. The  extent  to  which  classical  literature  may  be  made 
available  for  the  promotion  of  objects  like  these,  cannot  be 
Mistaken  or  underrated  by  any  enlightened  scholar,  or  con- 
sidered as  of  little  account,  even  by  those  persons  who  may 
be  disposed  to  regard  its  uses  and  its  facilities  as  belonging 
rather  to  the  embellishments  of  society  than  to  tlie  higher  in- 
terests and  destiny  of  men.  In  either  case,  the  services  of  the 
classical  editors  of  this  country  will  probably  be  regarded  as 
■vss  meritorious  than  the  celebrity  which  some  of  them  have 
•.(•quired  would  seem  to  imply.  To  enter  fully  into  the  subject. 
V.  ould  lead  us  into  a  wider  field  of  discussion  than  we  are  at 
liberty  to  traverse.  Thus  much,  however,  we  may  say  ;  that  if 
the  names  of  the  most  celebrated  and  instructive  authors  of 
'.intiquity  be  passed  through  the  minds  of  our  readers,  the  in- 
t  tnnces  will  not,  we  think,  be  found  very  numerous,  in  which 
t!)e  labours  of  modern  scholars  in  England  have  been  exten- 
>.i\  ely  and  beneficially  applied  to  their  correction  and  interpre- 
t:tion. 

If,  with  the  real  knowledge  of  the  classics,  *  the  interests 
'  of  all  correct  taste,  all  sound  literature,  and  all  solid  scieoce 
'  also,  are  inseparably  connected,'    every  indication  of  its  de- 
cline must  be  considered  as  threatening  evils  of  too  serious  t 
IJnd  to  be  viewed  without  alarm.    The  prevention  of  the  im- 
];iied  consequences  becomes  not  only  a  useful,  but  a  necesssrj 
t :;ire.     That  the  consequences  may  be  prevented,  and  the  cre- 
dit of  classical  learning  be  restored,  is  the  opinion  of  the  pre* 
ir^c'ixt  Annotator.     The   means  of  correction  and  improvement 
•)\\\  he  thinks,  at  hand,  and   require  only  to  be  vigorously 
vinployed  that  they  may  be  completely  successful.    Some  of* 
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the  proposed  remedies  are  suggested  in  the  following  paran 

graph. 

*  Why  should  not  the  Universities  employ  their  scholars  and  their 
printing  presses,  for  supplying  our  schools  with  proper  editions  of 
the  Classics ;  and  with  all  the  literary  apparatus  needful  for  their 
study  ? — Why  should  not  the  two  (Jniversitfes  of  England  throir 
open  their  gates /or  education  to  the  Diissenlers,— (as  the  one  Uni- 
versity in  Ireland  has  long  done  with  safety,) — however  th^  might 
still  confine  their  emoluments  and  their  offices  to  those  who  oonfomi 
to  the  religion  of  the  state  ?  Why  rather  should  not  the  Dissenters 
of  England — (with  whom,  however,  either  in  a  religious  or  political 
view,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  considered  as  making  a  common 
cause) — why  should  not  a  body  so  numerous,  so  wealthy,  and  sq 
powerful,  have  such  a  seminary  for  the  highest  education,  as  should 
rival  our  Universities  in  literary  character,  though  not  in  opulence  or 
splendour  ?  The  continued  want  of  any  such  seminary  is  at  once, 
their  opprobrium,  and  one  of  the  glaring  evidences  of  the  decline  of 
solid  learning  in  the' country.  It  is  not  oy  the  opening  of  Theologi^ 
cal  Academies  for  the  education  of  nou'con/brming  ministers,  tha| 
the  want  can  be  really  supplied.'    Pref.  xxii* 

These  proposed  remedies  will,  we  apprehend,  be  regarded 
by  persons  not  less  acquainted  with  the  universities  and  witl^ 
the  Dissenters  than  Mr.  Walker,  as  insufficient  for  the  removal 
of  the  evils  which  are  supposed  to  exist,  or  for  the  securing 
of  the  advantages  which  are  represented  as  i^o  important  and 
desirable.  One  of  the  ^en^edies,  it  appears,  has  been  applied 
in  Ireland,  where  Dissenters  are  admitted,  in  common  with 
Churchmen,  to  the  benefits  of  a  University  education.  Is  the 
state  of  classical  learning,  then,  more  flourishing  in  Ireland,^ 
than  it  is  in  England  ?  Are  the  educated  classes  there  more 
distinguished  for  correctness  of  judgement  and  taste,  than  those 
of  this  country  ?  Have  the  classics  been  edited  with  a  de- 
cided superiority  of  learning  and  adaptation  to  usefulness  by 
Irish  scholars  ?  Are  the  evidences  ot  an  erudite  and  accom-t 
plished  education  more  common  and  more  decisive  among  the 
gownsmen  of  Triiyty  College,  Dublin,  than  they  are  among  the 
gownsmen  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ?  If  these  queries 
should  receive  a  negative  answer,  it  will  be  reasonable  to  infer„ 
that  the  remedy  in  question  would  not  be  sufficient  to  effect 
the  object  for  which  it  is  proposed.  We  can  easily  understand 
that  the  admission  of  Dissenters  into  the  colleges  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  might  be  a  means  of  extending  the  advantages 
which  those  seats  of  learning  confer ;  but,  as  no  essential  dif- 
ference in  the  pursuits  of  learning,  or  in  the  inducements  to 
engage  in  them,  could  be  consequent  on  the  introduction  of 
pissenters,    we  cannot  so  easily  perceive  that  this  measui^e^^ 
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would  be  in  fkTOur  of  a  better  cultivation  of  Clttssical '  fiten* 
tare.  The  admission  of  Dissenters  would  only  increaae  tiie 
number  of  residents ;  it  would  not  supply  either  better  meam, 
or  stronger  motives  than  those  which  exist.  We  are  not  diapuliDg 
either  the  benefit  to  Dissenters  of  a  superior  edii<mtion«  or  tbt 
reasonableness  of  admitting  them  to  a  fuU  participation  of  iu 
advantages,  by  throwing  open  to  them  the  gates  of  the  Uniw- 
sities ;  but  we  are  referring  to  such  a  measure  simply  u 
a  means  of  advancing  to  higher  degreea  of  axcellence  '  the 
^  real  knowledge  of  the  Classics.'  To  the  proposal  of  in- 
creasing the  number  of  correct  and  useful  editions  of  the 
Classics  from  the  University  presses,  we  subscribe  our  cordial 
approbation.  Who  does  not  regret  that  the  publication  of 
such  a  work  as  Dr.  Maltby's  edition  of  Morell's  Thesaurus 
from  the  Cambridge  press,  is  so  rare  an  occurrence?  Or  that 
the  editions  of  Cicero  and  Livy  from  the  Clarendon  press,  are 
only  republications  of  Emesti  s  and  Drakenborch's  texts  ? 

Mr.  Walker  has  been  very  careful  not  to  identify  kiaiBelf 
with   the  Dissenters  of  England ;    he   likes  not  either  their 
religious  or  their  political  character.     He  has,  however,  shewn 
himself  friendly  to  their  reputation  in  one  respect,  and   has 
thrown  out  a  suggestion  in  reference  to  an  object  which  be 
considers  as  closely  connected  with  their  importance  in  society. 
Why,  he  asks,  should  not  a  body  so  numerous,  so  wealthvi 
and  so  powerful,  have  such  a  seminary  for  the  highest  edu* 
elation,  as  should  rival  our  Universities  in  literary  charac^ter  ? 
The  continued  want  of  such  a  seminary,  he  pronounces  to  be 
at  once  their  opprobrium,  and   one  of  the  glaring  evidences 
of  the  decline  of  solid  learning  in  the  country.      As   such 
a  seminary  has  never  existed  among  Dissenters,  we  cannot 
perceive  the  cogency  of  the  proof  which  would  seem  to  be 
relied  on  in  this  last  assertion.     That  such  a  seminary  has 
not  been  instituted  by  Dissenters,  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  the 
circumstance,  that,  though  they  are  numerous  and  wealthy. 
they  are  not  a  body.    There  are  not  either  common  feelings 
or  common  interests  to  unite  them  in  a  measure  of  this  nature. 
The  project  of  a  Dissenting  University  will  appear  little  less 
^n  visionary,  we  think,  to  persons  whose  acquaintance  with 
the  several  classes  of  Dissenters  is  sufficiently  particular  and 
extensive  to  enable  them  to  form  a  competent  opinion  on  the 
subject.     Admitting  the  desirableness  and  the  utility  of  sach 
an  mstitution,  the  difficulties  which  must  suo:gt  ^t  themselves 
to  the  consideration  of  persons  favourable  to  its  establishment, 
are  so  numerous  and  so  formidable  as  to  forbid  their  cherishing 
the   hope  of  seeing  its  commencement.    Funds,  permanent 
endowments,    and    other  necessary  means  of  support  must 
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Im  provided.  Wheaoe  shall  they  be  obtained  1  Dissenters 
have  no  spells  to  bind  on  the  consciences  of  men,  from  the 
operation  of  which  they  mi^bt  receive  the  chattels  and  the 
lands  of  the  dying  as  bequests  to  pious  uses.  Their  ministers 
perform  no  masses,  enjoin  no  penances;  they  have  no  purgatory 
ip  their  creed  \  these  sources  of  ecclesiastical  revenue  would 
supply  nothing  towards  renderin^^  them  wealthy.  Their  cos* 
ternary  metbwl  of  raising  supplies  must  be  their  only  de** 
pendence, — voluntary  contribution.  It  is  a  University  that 
IS  contemplated,  not  a  number  of  beparate,  independent 
Colleges.  Would  it  not  be  a  previous  point,  to  consult  oo  the 
propiiety  of  relinquishing  the  several  academies  for  the  edu* 
cation  of  ^  Non-conforminfi;  IVliuisters/  and  of  consotidatiMr 
their  respective  funds  in  aid  of  the  new  Institution  ?  Or»  sbaU 
these  be  preserved  distinct,  and  retain  their  original  chamcter 
as  Theological  seminaries,  a  residence  in  which  shall  still  be 
deemed  requisite  after  the  completion  of  a  University  edu- 
cation, or  auring  the  intervals  of  University  vacations  ?  i¥ill  it 
be  necessarv  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  aU  Dissenters  in  the 
project  ?  Ii  so,  is  there  the  probability  that  a  system  of 
primary  articles  in  which  they  shall  all  agree,  can  be  pro* 
vided?  If  the  union  of  all  Dissenters  be  not  considered 
as  an  essential  preliminary,  will  the  proposed  InstitQtion 
answer  the  end  for  which  it  is  wanted?  Shall  subscription  to 
articles  of  faith  be  required  as  a  condition  of  a4mi88ion  to  the 
new  Institution  ?  Or  snail  pledges  be  taken  from  the  resident 
conductors  of  its  business,  for  the  profession  of  any  definite 
tenets  of  religion  ?  These  are  some  of  the  questions  whidi 
will  obviously  occur  in  connexion  with  the  proposed  n^easore. 
There  are  many  others  which  must  be  considered.  It 
would,  we  know,  be  quite  easy  for  some  persons  to  sit  down^ 
and  devise  a  plan,  in  which  buildings,  localities,  revenues. 
professors,  masters,  a  rector,  or  chancellor,  modes  of  ed«« 
cation,  and  every  other  requisite  of  a  University  shoiiM  appear 
very  distinctly.  But  the  question  most  necessarily  be  viewed 
in  reference  to  the  existing  state  of  Dissenters ;  and  00  viewed, 
it  is,  we  think,  a  Question  of  impracticabilities. 

Whether  there  oe  any  urgent  considerations  which  may  he 
supposed  to  interest  E^ssenters  generally  in  the  question,  is,  we 
conceive,  doubtftil.  It  is  qaite  obvious^  that  ^  the  highest 
^  education*  is  not  required  for  their  siinisterB,  who  are  but  too 
frequently  selected  apart  from  every  consideration  of  leansini^, 
and  whose  qualifioatioas  ere  expected  to  be  of  e  difiereet  kind 
from  those  which  it  is  the  design  of  as  Univeisity  edeoationto 
impart*     For  classical  sfttainmeiHs  in  Disaeatiag  Miniilti% 
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there  is  scarcely  any  demand  among  Dissenters.  Then  sro 
but  few  other  offices  or  situations  among  Dissenters,  that  re- 
quire from  candidates  even  so  much  as  a  superficial  acquain- 
tance with  ancient  literature  ;  and  therefore,  though  we  agret 
with  Mr.  Walker,  that  the  opening  of  Theological  Academies 
for  Non-conforming  Ministers  will  never  supply  the  place  of  a 
seminary  for  the  highest  classical  learning,  yet,  we  think  that 
they  are  fully  adequate  to  confer  all  the  learning  which  those 
who  have  the  choosing  of  non-conforming  ministers,  are  con- 
cerned about  finding  in  them. 

One  object  whicfc  would  be  in  s^me  minds  connected  with 
the  existence  of  a  Dissenting  University,  the  obtaining  of  de- 
grees, is  abundantly  provided  for  by  other  means.  There  are 
degrees  which  are  somewhat  rare  among  Dissenters,  but  they 
are  such  as  indicate  inferior  graduation:  of  the  higher  titles 
there  is  an  ample  number.  A.  B.  is  an  appendage  which  is, 
we  believe,  altogether  unknown  among  Dissenting  divines; 
M.A.  sometimes  elitters  at  the  end  of  a  name;  but  of  LL.D.'8 
and  D.D.s,  there  is  quite  a  galaxy.  Where,  then,  the  highest 
honours  are  so  profusely  obtained  by  Dissenters,  without  a 
Dissenting  University,  what  inducement  is  there  to  found  such 
an  institution  for  the  denomination,  from  which  literary  titles 
may  be  derived  ? 

Previous  connexion  with  one  or  other  of  the  two  Univer- 
sities, is  considered  as  at  least  aflbrding  facilities  in  respect  to 
the  higher  branches  of  the  legal  profession ;  and  so  long  as 
the  excluding  statutes  are  in  operation,  which  forbid  the 
honours  and  emoluments  of  office  to  be  conferred  upon  Dis- 
senters, University  residence,  either  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
will  be  regarded  as  afibrding  peculiar  advantages  to  young 
men  preparing  for  their  entrance  into  public  life.  Woufd  the 
establishment  of  a  Dissenting  University  be  the  means  of  pro- 
viding an  effective  substitute  for  the  advantages  of  connexion 
with  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ?  We  should  imagine  not.  The 
latter  would  slill  retain  its  superiority.  We  know  the  charm 
which  subsists  in  a  name,  the  miportance  which  antiquity  con* 
fers  upon  Institutions  of  royal  and  noble  foundation,  the  eflect 
of  association,  where  present  circumstances  bring  an  ardent 
mind  into  connexion  with  the  illustrious  men  of  former 
times.  We  know  the  difference  too  between  eligibility  to  the 
highest  offices  and  entire  exclusion  from  offices.  Even  if  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts  were  repealed,  the  advantages  of 
University  residence  would  remain  nearly,  or  altogether  the 
same.  The  inferior  estimation  in  which  any  new  Academic 
Institution  on  a  large  scale  among  Dissenters  would  neces-/ 
sarily  be  held,  must  present  to  the  projectors  of  any  such  object 
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k  further  check  to  their  zeal,  and  should  induce  them  to  couiil 
Well  the  cost  before  they  begin  to  build.  We  advert  to  this 
point  because  we  Well  know  that  it  is  among  the  anticipation^ 
and  purposes  of  some  persons  Who  have  thought  of  the  sub^ 
ject,  to  provide  by  such  means  for  the  equal  eligibility  of  Dis^ 
senters  to  the  honours  and  offices  of  the  State. 

We  have  Mr.  Walker's  Annotations  before  us.  and  must 
therefore  attend  to  our  proper  business  as  Reviewers.  Before, 
however,  we  dismiss  the  present  topic,  we  would  express  our 
hope,  that  the  restrictions  which  exclude  professed  Dissenters 
from  the  English  Universities  will  in  time  be  removed.  They 
ought  to  be  the  Universities  of  the  natioii,  not  of  the  Church. 
They  are  no  more  the  property,  on  thfe  original  tenures  of  theilr 
endowment,  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  England,  than  they, 
are  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters.  Many  of  the  Statutes  of 
their  founders  are  a  dead  letter  :  the  conditions  of  the  grant  by 
which  much  of  their  wealth  has  been  conveyed,  are  not  being 
fulfilled.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  irresistible  foit^e  in  'the 
arguments  which  are  so  pertinaciously  urged  in  support  of  tiie. 
restrictive  system,  derived  from  the  design  of  the  founders  of 
those  ancient  Institutions,  and  asserting  the  principle  of  justice 
as  opposed  to  innovation.  The  progress  of  knowledge  ^ll 
effect,  we  are  persuaded,  changes  in  the  state  of  society  equally 
great  with  the  object  to  which  we  have  alluded,  when  the  ob- 
ligationd  of  religioh  shall  be  exhibited  apart  from  the  mean^ 
and  the  rewards  of  learning.  Then,  the  classic  groves  on  thi 
banks  of  the  Isis  and  the  Cam  will  no  longer  be  interdicted 
ground ;  and  the  invitations  which  encourage  the  aspirants 
after  literary  honour  to  press  forward  to  those  venerable  shades; 
will  be  addressed  to  them  without  the  restriction  which  at  pre^ 
sent  qualifies  them.  Cuncti  adsint,  meritaeq.  expectent  Pr&e^ 
mia,  Palmee. 

An  edition  of  Livy  in  seven  volumes  octavo,  intended  US 
combine  the  advantges  of  Crevier's  and  Drakenborch's  editions 
lof  the  Roman  Historian,  with  original  notes,  was  published 
several  years  ago  by  Mr.  Walker,  utider  the  sanction  of  thti 
University  of  Dublin.  The  knowledge  and  use  of  this  edition 
seem  to  be  tiearly  confined  to  the  sister  kingdom,  as  the  Author 
complains  in  his  preface,  that  he  was  unable,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  friends,  to  introduce  it  to  the  notice  of  the  scholars  of 
this  country.  That  edition  we  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  ;  but  if  the  notes  before  us  afford  a  tolerably  fipr  means 
of  estimating  the  value  of  Mr.  Walker's  former  editoHied  labours; 
we  should  say,  that  they  are  not  less  worthy  of  being  patrontsddi 
than  those  of  some  other  editors  which  have  becoBM  betttn^ 
known.     He  may  perhaps  be  right  in  his  conjecture,  that  thtf 
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bookaellmv  of  this  country  would  not  be  Ttry  fof#tril  lb  wajf^ 

Eort  the  copy-right  publications  of  the  UniTereity  of  DnUiu ; 
ut  he  is*  we  should  hope,  mistaken,  when  he  attribatcs  the 
unpopularity  of  his  Livy  to  the  control  of  the  trade  over  He- 
Viewers.  Our  own  Journal >  We  assure  him,  is  u&der  no  aoeh 
control ;  nor  are  booksellers*  any  more  than  autbora.  aUa  lo 
induence  our  proceeding.  The  success  of  a  publioation  is 
biften  the  consequence  of  adventitious  circiik&stancM,  whidi 
even  those  Lords  of  Literature,  the  booksellers,  cannot  prevents 
and  which  the  whole  iraternitv  of  Reviewers  are  unaUs  lb 
direct.--Mr.  Walker's  edition  of  Livy  may  be  a  very  mentoeioH 
publication,  though  it  is  little  known«  and  still  lesa  uaedj  on  Ail 
side  of  the  Irish  channel. 

Of  Mr.  Walker*s  qualifications  for  the  office  Wbicb  he  hsi 
todertaken»  the  volume  now  before  us  contains  moat  raapadr 
Iftble  proofs.  livy  never  came  into  the  hands  of  a  aclu^r  whe 
felt  more  forcibly  or  more  Warmly  the  impresaion  of  his  taoel* 
leacies,  or  was  prepared  to  accompany  him  through  hia  nami* 
live  with  greater  animation  and  delight.  The  Roman  Hiato* 
riaii  never  bad  a  more  sealous  guardian  of  his  fame.  He  hss 
jDot>  indeed,  entered  into  any  formal  discussion  of  tbe  Ineiite  o^ 

Ks  autbor,  compared  with  other  writers  on  the  Roman  aflbimi 
t  has  not  endeavoured  to  establish  the  credibility  of  partiea^ 
lar  events  which  have  been  considered  as  of  doubtftil  ohaiae^ 

Br ;  nor  have  we  any  critical  dissertations  on  tbe  merits  of  ibi 
ifitory  as  a  composition ;  but  the  occasions  are  not  fev  in 
Which  we  find^  in  addition  to  matter  purely  critical  and  amanr 
daipry,  observations  discriminative  of  the  varied  ezcellMdei 
bf  Livy^s  writing,  and  distinguishing  its  beauties.  The  oflki 
Wbicb  Mr.  Walker  has  undertaken,  is  simply  that  of  an  Annn» 
lator;  and  much  of  the  labour  which  be  baa  enployadf  «• 
directed  to  the  determination  of  the  value  of  readings  sanrtioiiad 
by  preceding  commentators,  or  neglected  by  them,  asid  partis 
tettlarijr  to  ^ose  in  respect  to  which  tbe  edittoas  of  Diakwii 
borcb  and  Crevier  differ  from  each  olber ;  bis  opinion  bailig 
kreneraily  in  favour  of  tbe  superiority  of  the  rrennh  oritini 
Sir.  Walker  shews  himself  to  be  well  versed  in  tbe  nioirtiea  cl 
teanstruction,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  power  of  vniW 
expressioes;  his  penetration  is  acute  and  accurate,  addoii 
misleading  bis  jndeemelit ;  and  tbe  emendations  wbicb  he  pra* 
|K>aea,  are  Anquently  improvements,  and  always  entitled  to  oon* 
stderation.  We  sKall  copy  some  of  these  Annotations  nis  a 
sample  of  tbe  oolle^on.  In  the  following  obaervatioiis,  w# 
tbiML  die  AnCboris  wreng:  tbev  relate  to  tbe  deacwption  of 
Aa  flDmbat  kelssaen  /dm  Uaratii  and  Coriailii,   Livw  lftb»  h 


^  There  is  an  esfHrettion,  tt  the  dose  of  the  iiarr»lif»t  wbkk  t 
ihink  calis  for  some  remark ;  though  froui  the  tilence  of  the  oooi* 
mentators  it  seems  to  have  presented  to  them  do  difficulty*  Rcmatd 
ovanies  ac  gratulanles  Horntium  acdpUtni  ;  eo  majore  cum  gandia^  qifA 
propt  iMum  res  fuerat.  What  might  seem  at  first  Tiew  the  nost  ob- 
vious interpretation  of  these  vords«  is  certainly  inconsisttot  wtUi  Che 
preceding  narrative*  The  matter  had  been  more  than  prope  m^wh  > 
lor,  at  one  period  of  the  Combat,  we  are  told  that^-Anrtamu  UgumH 
jMm  spes  tota,  ntmdum  iamen  oura,  deioruerait  examines  tic€  tomtt, 
&c.  Assuredly  therefore  Livy  does  not  mean  to  tell  us,  that  the  Ra* 
mans  had  been  almost  afraid  of  the  issue.  I  conceive  his  meaniog  Ca 
be,  that  the  success  of  their  champion  had/MofOoed  dose  upon  theii^ 
Apprehension  for  his  safety ;— that  their  joy  at  his  triumph  was  tlN& 
greater,  from  the  suddemtus  with  whith  it  succeeded  their  fear  of  hfc 
defeat.' 

But  Livy  makes  no  reference  to  the  suddefiMss  of  the  cbam<^ 
pica's  success,  and  prope  mehim  haa  evidently  no  other  maanr 
ing  than  as  it  denotes  the  perilous  state  of  the  combat  at 
against  the  Romans.  Nor  is  the  phrase  prope  metum,  as  Mr. 
Walker  supposes,  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  spet  tota  deseru* 
rrat  of  a  preceding  sentence ;  the  expressions  referring  clearly 
to  different  times  and  states  of  the  combat^  and  the  formei^ 
l>eing  limited  to  the  case  of  the  surviving  Horatiua.  The  Ro* 
toans  had  given  up  every  expectation  of  victory  when  they  saw 
two  of  their  champions  fall,  spes  tota  desemerat;  but  when  they 
bebeM  Horatiua  uninjured  io  fight*  separating  by  itmtagem 
the  three  Curiatii,  all  of  whom  were  wounded,  tiie  piobatntit^ 
td  svccets  immediately  dawned  upon  them ;  and  when  the  flral 
lof  the  Coriatii  was  slain,  the  itonians  cheered  their  champioHi 
ttafnore,  maiis  ex  imperato  faventium  sokt,  in  the  manner  dna^ 
tomary  with  those  who  receive  unlocked  for  advantaffes.  Th0 
iasue  of  the  combat*  however,  was  still  doubtful ;  as  aependinfi(' 
on  their  surviving  champion,  it  was  tA^  the  'Romeais  pr§pe  metumt 
AAd  as  the  iasue  was  to  determine  their  sovereisuty  qr  thW 
subjection,  the  Historiaa  referring,  at  the  close  of  the  desorip^ 
tioo^  to  (Ais  Uede  emd  period  ^^  comiat,  describes  the  appre** 
hecision  of  the  Romans  as  being  ihftt  of  fear  or  doubt,  pisptf 
tmium  nee  fuerat.  The  Romans  received  the  victor  Homrai 
with  icy  so  «im4i  the  i^ater  •&  the  case  witli  respeetto  hhn^ 
snd  -depending  upon  him,  had  beea  exceedingly  perilous. 

'  Lib.  I.  c.  27.  Ubi  satis  subisse  sese  raius^  est^  erigit  totam  acienL 

*  Crevier  seems  to  me  altogether  to  mistake  the  meamng  of  thct 

ip^rd  er^  in  this  passage.    His  interpretation  is— ^  Stare  jiAet )  vkA 

eoim  agmen  sistitur,  oulcs  -et  oorpas  et  lustam  •riffit«'^— Livjr  to 

told  us  that  the  Alban  chief  at  Mt  slowhr  nprsaooad  db^MUn^ 

.md  fmmdei  msooedU.    ButiMWf  wtaa  «•  MS 
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Vieiar  them,  he  makes  a  more  rapid  morement  up  the  mountaihi.  Of 
this  use  of  the  verb  erigere  we  have  a  decisive  example  in  IIL  IflC 
1/1  clivum  Capitolinum  en'git  aciem.  So  also  X.  26  Scipiom,mloco  0^%- 
randam  pancitatem  suorum  miUtum  ratus^  in  cottem,.»aciein  erexit  .*— 
for  thus  certainly  we  ought  to  read  the  passage,  and  not  in  coUe^  as  it 
stands  in  all  the  editions  which  I  have  examined,  except  Ruddiman's. 
The  alteration  is  supported  by  a  few  MSS.  but,  independently  of  al 
MSS.,  I  conceive  there  can  foe  no  doubt  that  it  restores  the  genainc 
reading.  The  phrase  agfnen  in  collem  erigere  occdrs  also  in  SiL  ItaL 
III.  512.» 

No  critipal  reader  can  heHitate  to  receive  the  interpretadoB 
given  by  Mr.  Walker  as  the  true  one  :  Creviet  is  obviously  ia 
error.  To  the  instances  quoted  above,  many  others  might  be 
added  equally  pertinent,  or  more  decisive  : — in  adversos  montes 
agmen  erigeret,  2.  31. — erigere  a^men  in  tumulum.  7.  34. — in 
adversum  clivum  erigitur  ngtuen,  9.  31. — montes  prozioios. . .rtJ 
et  Roniana  erigitur  acies.  43. — erigere  in  monies  agmen.  10. 14. 
The  description  of  the  demolition  of  Alba^  C.  29.  which  Mr. 
Walker  has  commended  to  the  youthful  reader  as  a  studj 
worthy  of  his  closest  attention,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  LivyVi 
descriptive  powers,  and  merits  all  the  praise  which  the  Anno- 
tator  has  bestowed  upon  it.  The  entire  paragraph  is  most  ex* 
quisitely  written  :  not  even  a  poet  could  nave  represented  the 
entire  scene  with  more  striking  effect. 

*  Lib.  I.  c.  43.  In  his  accensi  coYnicines  tibicinetquet  in  Ires  eni^ 
iuriat  cKsiributi. 

•  *  The  editors  generally  suppose  that  Livy  here  states  three  distind 
descriptions  of  persons,  thrown  into  three  centuries :  but  whom  vt 
are  to  understand  by  the  accensi^  they  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  say. 
Perizonius  alone  seems  to  intimate,  that  the  word  accensi  is  to  be 
taken  for  accensi^  suni ;  and  1  have  little  doubt  but  that  this  was  Livyli 
meaning.  But  I  am  also  strongly  disposed  to  think,  that  we  should 
read  (with  one  M.S.)  INTER  centurias  distHbuti,  instead  of  iii 
Ires.  The  comicines  and  iuhidnes  were  rated  and  assessed  with  the 
fif\h  class;  but  not  forming  distinct  ceiittiries  of  thisir  own,  norinth^ 
military  levy  taking  the  field  together,  but  distributed  amooff  the 
other  centuries,  as  there  was  occasion  for  them.  We  may  easily  ac- 
count for  the  change  of  inter  by  the  copjrists  to  in  tret  /  and  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  error  by  the  supposition  that  accensi  was  a  sub- 
stantive. The  proposed  change  also  will  give  an  odd  number  for  thq 
sum  of  all  the  centuries ;  and  that  it  was  so  is  more  than  probable.' 

This  proposed  correction  is  ingenious,  but  not,  we  think, 
of  unquestionable  character.  Mr.  Walker's  reference  to  the 
ficcensi  would  seem  to  exclude  the  meaning  of  the  word 
as  an  appellative  noun.  But  the  accensi  are  mentioned  art 
attendants  upon  the  magistrates,   L.  3.   c.  33.     J>r.  Adattf 
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hi  his  Account  of  the  Decemviri,  (Roman  Antiquities,  p.  166. 
^  £d.  1801.)  ha8  strangely  mistnken  the  meaning  of  this  passage 
h  of  Livy.      '  The  twelve  yiwce*,'  he  states,  *  were  carried  before 

*  him  who  was  to   preside,  and  his  nine  colleagues  were  at* 

•  tended  by  a  single  officer,  called  ACCENSUS,  Liv.  iii.  33.' 
"What  Livy  says,  is,  that  each  of  the  nine  was  attended  by  an 
nccensus, — '  collegis  novem  singuli  accensi  adparebant.* 

'  Lib.  IL  c  5.  Quum  inter  omne  tempus  pater,  vuUusque  et  os  eju$^ 
tpectaculo  esset,  eminente  atiimo  patrio  inter  publiea  puna  fmniiterium. 

*  I  am  persuaded  that  Crevier  rightly  interprets  the  latter  words: 
— f Ar  feehngA  of  the  father  brivg  ohviotielif  dixtingufjtkablef  during  the 
ttsecution  which  he  superintended  as  the  public  magistrate.  .  Tbera 
it  an  evident  antithesis  between  the  words  patrio  and  pubUca  :  and 
the  sense  assigned  to  eminente  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  numerous 
dassical  authorities.  Let  two  suffice  from  Cicero.  Pro  S.  Rosc^ 
Amer.  41.  Quart,  quo  *liidio^iilt9  ab  ipsiw  opprimiiur  et  ahsconditur^  eo. 
ma^i*  eniinet  et  apparet,  V.  In  Verr,  68.  Ardebanl  ocuH :  toto  eg 
ore  cmdeiifas  eminebat. — Drakenborch  Indeed  gives  another*  and  a 
most  strange  interpretation  of  the  words.  And  I  am  aware  that 
Dionysius  and  others  relate,  that  Brutus  viewed  the  execution  of  hb 
sons  without  betrtying  any  emotion.  But  I  confess,  I  think  that  Livy 
shews  better  taste  m  the  narrative :  and  in  a  matter  of  such  remote 
antiquity,  circumstances  of  this  kind  must  be  described  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  narrator.' 

^  C.  15.  Non  in  regno  papulum  Romanuui^  sed  in  libertatc  esse, 
'  Thi4  is  another  passage,  on  which  I  could  wish  that  th6  commentators 
•^generally  so  liberal  of  their  exponitions  —had  not  been  absolutely 
silent.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  real  meaning  of  the  worch 
is  —what  they  might  be  supposed  most  obviously  to  present  —that  the 
Roman  people  were  not  now  under  a  kingly  government,  but  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  free  constitution.  Did  not  rorsena  know  this  fact, 
without  their  informing  htm  of  it?  But  1  conceive,  that  the  words 
sre  intended  to  confirm  the  immediately^preceding  sentiment— //ut  in 
perniciem  suam  factUs  t9*t  xtllent.  In  a  lungly  government,  the  Ro- 
man people  had  jas  it  were)  no  existence,  i.  e.  were  of  no  weight  In 
the  state;  in  regno  mm  esse  populum  Ronmnum^ — or  nullum  eue:^^ 
their  political  being  therefore  was  involved  in  their  liberty.' 

*  Lib.  IV.  c  20.  ea  libera  conjeetura  est.  Sed  (ui  ego  arbitrarj  vaka 
versare  in  omnes  opiftiones  licet  ^um  auclor  pugnae,  Sfc. 

*  I  conjecture  that  these  words  ought  to  be  very  differently 
pointed ;  as  follows ;— -ea  libera  conjectura  est,  sed^  ut  ego  arbilror^ 
wiua  ;  (versare  in  omnes  opinionas  licet  J  quum  auctor  pugnae^  SfCm 
That  is — **  tills  may  afford  another  conjecture,  [Wr.  about  the  time 
when  Cossus  won  the  spolia  opima'}  which  any  who  please  are  at 
liberty  to  adopt:  the  field  of  conjectural  opinion  bemg  open  on 
all  sides :  but,  in  my  judgment,  the  conjecture  is  idle ;  as  Cossus 
himself  has  left  it  on  record  that  he  was  Consul  when  be  won  tlie 
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*  On  the  question  itself,   concerning  the  proper  nature  of  Che 
spoiia  opimat  1  would  observe,  in  opposition  to  Perizonius  and  mon 
of  the  commentatorsy  that  I  hold  the  authority  of  Livy,  Flutirch, 
Dio,  and  others,    as  of  much  greater  weight,    than   the   suppoied 
assertion    of   Varro,   which    we    have    at    second    haDcl    through 
FestuSi — opima  spoiia  etiam  esse^  si  manipulark  miles  deiraxeriit  dmh 
modo  (luci  hostiunu    If  Varro  ever  said  so, — (and  Perizonius  hinadf 
confesses  that  Fcstus  is  mistaken  on  other  points) — I  conceire  AM 
he  must  have  used  the  term  opima  spoiia  in  that  laxer  aenae,  in  which 
it  occurs,  xxiii.  46.  and  which  Livy  here  sets  aside  by  the  wordi—«s rite 
opima  spoiia  habeniur^  qtuB  dux  duci  detraxiU     To  me  it  appears  very 
improbable,  that  the   highest  military  honour  among  the  RomiUi 
which  none  but  three  persons  ever  attained,  should  have  been  open 
even  to  common  soldiers.     It  appears  also  little  contistent  with  the 
origin  of  the  custom,  and  the  recorded  language  of  Romulus  at  the 
dedication  of  the  first  spoils : — hcBc  tibi  victor  Romulus  rex  regia  arma 
fero,  i.  10. — But  I  am  still  more  strongly  persuaded,  that  the  opiiuoD 
which  Crevier  hazards  is  unwarrantable ;  namely,  that  Livy  in  thii 
chapter  purposely  obscures  historic    truth,    in  order   to  ingratiate 
himself  with  Augustus.     That  imputation  is  abundantly  repelled  by 
the  freedom  and  manly  spirit,  with  which  he  expresaes  bjmself  in 
various  passages  of  his   history,    and  which   appears   even  in  hii 
preface,  when  he  speaks  of — hac  iempora,  quihus  nee  vUia  nosira  nee 
remodia  pati  possumus.' 

Crevier  is  certainly  right  in  representing  the  account  given 
by  Livy  in  Lib.  iv.  c.  20,  as  very  obscure.  That  Cossua  was 
only  a  military  tribune  when  he  slew  Tolumnius,  and  deposited 
the  spoiia  opima  in  tiie  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  is  repeated 
by  Livy,  c.  32.  The  reason  assigned  by  Crevier  to  account  I 
for  the  confusion  apparent  in  the  text  of  Livy,  is  unfaTOurabki 
certainly,  to  ths  reputation  of  the  Historian.  But*  thou^ 
Crevier  has,  in  this  instance,  hazarded  an  opinion  vrinch 
imputes  unfair  dealing  to  Livy,  justice  requires  that  the  im- 
putation should  be  limited  to  the  particular  circumstance 
which  is  the  subject  of  that  editor's  animadversion.  The 
testimony  borne  by  Crevier  to  the  independence  and'fiTobitj 
of  Livy,  is  ample  and  decisive :  no  editor,  not  even  Mr. 
VV\iLker  himself,  could  more  explicitly  or  more  strongly  assert 
his  integrity  as  a  writer.  '  Nee  vero  eloquentia  tantum  clarait 
'  Livii,  sed  laudatur  et  fides,  qme  prima  virtus  ab  historiamm 
'  scriptore  requiritur. — Ausum  esse  eum  vera  etiam  cumofl^ 

*  sionis  periculo  dicare,  veritatisr^ue  studiosiorem  fuisse,  quam 

*  gratiaj  nnperantis. — Sed  et  in  iis  (i;ia;  hodie  supersimt,  noilt 

*  apparel  assent-.itionis  erga  earn  qui  rerum  potiretur  sus- 
'  pic.io. — ejus  iiiloiM.  (juie  adversus  gratiam  polentiorum  in- 
'  (■')iM'uss;i    trii (.'//';•/«/.  //I  LiiHUiH.)     '  Livy  is  distinguished 

*  ;i.»l   iii.#r '   It  « lu(jMrii(:u    tiuin   for  iiitij-^rily. — lie  dared,  st 
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'  the  hazard  of  giving  offence,  to  pubHsh  truth*  and  was  more 

•  studious  of  veracity  than  of  the  favour  of  great  men.     In 

•  the  books  of  his  History  which  remain,  there  is  no  evidence 

•  of  his  being  a  flatterer  of  men  in  power. — his  integrity 

•  was  incorruptible  and  immoveable.*      We  have  cited  uiese 

•  passages  at  length,  for  the  purpose  of  obviating'any  injurious 
impression  against  Crevier  which  might  arise  from  the  perusal 
of  Mr.  W.'s  note. 

*  C.  37*     Pricno  praliOf  quod  ah  Sempronio  ineauti  incanstUiSqu$ 
•mommuwn  estf  SfC. 

*  Crevier  would  expunge  the  word  primoy  because  this  was  the 
•tely  battle  fought  by  Semproniut .  But  all  the  MSS.  give  frimo 
pralio  ;  and  it  may  well  stand,  if  we  only  consider  it  as  eouivaleBt 
with  inUhpreelii  :  just  as  he  uses  frrirna  pugna^  vii.  17.  So  m  c.  S8. 
ubimo  pralio  is  used  ^or  Jme  prselii,  ana  postremo  prselio,  xxx.  18* 
Ter.  prol.  in  A  del.  9.  in  prim,  fabula^  for  in  primd  fabvlae  parte  i  and 
commonly  extremo  annOf  for  anni  extrema  parte. 

The  word  primo  should  certainly  be  retained,  it  is  evidently 
used  with  praelio.  as  Mr.  Walker  states,  in  the  sense  of  onset, 
like  primo  coneursu,  primo  impetu,  and  other  similar  expressions. 
In  c.  47,  we  have  primo  pndio  again:  — itaque  primo  staiim 
preeUo  quum  dictator  equitatu  inmisso  antesignanos  hostium  £ur- 
basset. 

.  *  Lib.  XXIV.  c  40.  H(ec  nunduntes  orahant^  ni  opem  ferrety 
■ioitetnque  haud  dubium  Romanis  terrek  aut  fnaritimii  \mw%arcergi  ; 
qm  ob  nuUam  aliam  causanif  nisi  quidd  imminerent  JtaiitFf  pHerentiar^ 

*  The  text  is  here  confessedly  corrupt ;  and  vanous  emendatipns 
luive  been  proposed.  I  would  suggest  as  the  roost  simple^  that  we 
'Should  merely  expunge  aut^  and  ( wkh  Grooovius)  read  urbibti.  fi>r 
viribut^  and  qu^  for  qui.  1  would  then  interpret  the  ward^i^aitem 
Jkamd  dubium  Romanis  terrd — as  ignporting  tne  certainty  that  Philip 
would  cope  with  the  Romans  on  land.  Macedoa  was  -never  a  con- 
siderable maritime  power ;  nor  had  the  Romans  any  thing  to  appre- 
.bend  from  Philip  bif  sea.  But  the  ambassadors  suggest  tliat  the 
■Baritime  cities,  of  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  possess  himself, 
fwould  facilitate  his  descent  on  Italy.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
MSS.  give — not  auf— hut  ac :  and  I  conceive  that  the  transcribers 
tiaturairy  inserted  that  copulative,  from  not  perceiving  that  i^rrd 
was  to  be  connected  with  hosiem  haud  dubium  Romania.* 

Crevier  thought  the  emendation  proposed  by  Grohovius  too 
hazardous  to  be  admitted,  and  he  has  ventured  to  do  jiotlwig 
more  in  his  note,  than  mark  the  passage  as  corrupt.  We 
doubt  the  propriety  of  the  reading  which  Mr.  Walker  would 
adopt,  retaining  terrd,  which  Gronovius  rejects ;  for,  if  it 
iwere  not  the  design  of  Philip  to  oppose  the  Romans  by  $ea, 
where  else  could  he  contend  against  them  but  on  land?    It 
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may  be  true  enough,  that  Macedon  was  never  a  considerable 
maritime  power ;  but  it  is  not  so  evident  that  the  Romani  bad 
nothing  to  a])prehend  from  the  naval  equipmenta  oF  Philip: 
Hingly,  they  might  not  fear  him,  but,  in  alliance  with  other 
enemies,  he  mi^ht  be  formidable.  Philip,  says  Livy,  became 
an  enemy  to  the  Romans  at  a  very  inauspicious  juncture— 
hostis  tempore  hand  satis  opportunofacttis,  26.  38.  And  when  the 
correspondence  between  Philip  and  Hannibal,  which  had  beea 
intercepted,  was  laid  before  the  senate  at  Romcy    '  grm$  mtn 

*  Patres  incessit,    cernentes,    quanta    vir    tolerantibus   Paumcmi 

*  helium  y  Macedonici  helli  moles  instaret/  the  prospect  of  a 
Macedonian  war,  to  them  scarcely  able  to  bear  that  in  whidi 
they  were  engaged  with  the  Carthaginians,  was  aliirmiii^ 
(23.  38.)  Now  the  terms  of  the  treaty  between  Philip  and  & 

'  Carthaginians  were,  that  he  should  pass  over  into  Italy  wi& 
as  large  a  fleet  as  possible,  and  that  he  should  make  war 
against  the  Romans,  both  hi/  land  and  sea, — '  helium  pro  parte 

*  sua  terra  niarufue  gereret,'  (23.  33.)  We  should  therefore 
think,  that  maritinds  viribus  is  to  be  retained  in  the  text  of 
Livy,  and  that  urbibus  is  inadmiKsible.  That  it  should  be  ao. 
would  seem  to  be  conflrmed  by  the  account  given  in  the  cloae 
of  the  chapter — *  Itaque,   Pnilippus,    neaue    terrtMiri  neqoe 

*  navali  certamine  satis  fore  parem  se  fidens. 

*  Lib.  XXVI.  c.  8 imperatoribus,  qui  ad  Capuano  esaentt  ttn- 

bendum  censuit,  quid  ad  urbem  praesidii  easet :  quantaa  autem  HamiH 
ba]  copiaa  duceret,  aut  quanto  exercitu  ad  Capuam  obaidendsm  opvi 
fsset,  ipsos  scire. 

*  The  mode  of  printing  and  pointing  this  passage  in  Drakenboitfc^ 
edition  is  very  bad,  and  quite  vitiates  the  sense. — At  the  close  aborf 
the  6th  chapter,  his  punctuation  falsely  connects  the  wordft— «r.- 
honores  detrectantibus — with  the  preceding  clause  of  the  sentence,  in- 
stead of  with  the  following.— In  the  7th  chapter  I  suspect  that  tht 
words — quae  salutaris  illis  foret — are  a  gloss. 

*  The  rapid  sketch  which  Livy  draws  in  the  9th  chapter,  of  the 
state  of  Rome  on  the  news  of  Hannibal's  march  for  the  citj,  is  voi- 
derfully  animated ;  and  the  two  leading  objects  in  it  are  finely  ooi' 
trasted, — the  lamentations  and  prayers  of  the  helpless  females,  with 
the  calm  activity  of  the  magistrates  and  the  senate.  Ohsenre  the 
fine  asyndeton,  in  which  the  narrative  proceeds*  from  the  words >- 
Senatus  magistratibus  injbro  prasto  est.  But  I  forbear. — ^I  have  bett 
forced  however  to  remark  on  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  chapCer,-* 
*'  Ceterum  haec  omnia  nollem  Livium  scripsisse.  Apage  mISB 
lenitatem^  consiliumque  ah  omni  parte  laudabile  !  At,  qui  totos  Ro* 
manus  est,  omne  non  Romanum  a  se  alienum  putat."' 

'  Lib.  XXX.  c.  44'.  Nee  esse  in  voSf  odio  vestro^  comutimm  eredaA 
Nulla  magna  cixitas  diu  quieseere  p<^esi :  si  /oris  hostem  noH  AsM| 
domi  invenit,  Sfc. 
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I  *  CreTier's  exposition  of  this  passage  will  scarcely  satisfy  any  one  • 
IS  indeed  it  did  not  satisfy  himself.  JDrakcnborch  would  read  Necesse 
\  €Stp  in  voif  Sfc*  But  though  it  would  be  perfectly  admissible  to  read 
H  mecesse  for  nee  esse,  and  though  we  may  oflen  interpret  adio  vestro 
*  m  equindent  with  odio  erga  vos  ;  yet  the  sentiment  thus  deduced — (at 
\  least  as  presented  by  Drtucenborch )— seems  to  me  most  meagre,  un- 
I  worthy  of  Livy,  and  unsuitable  to  the  force  and  spirit  with  which 
\  Hannibal  is  described  as  expressing  himself.  For  what  marrel  that  * 
I  the  Romans  should  have  been  instigated  by  their  hatred  to  take 
I  measures  against  the  Carthaginians  I 

I       *  My  own  opinion  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  words  in  vos  are 
the  mere  gloss  of  a  scholiast,  interpreting  odio  vestro  as   importing 
^dio  in  vos.    In  numerous  instances  I  am  persuaded  that  the  text  of 
^  Livy  has  been  deformed  by  the  insertion  of  such   marginal  glosses.^ 
^  Now,  if  we  merely  expunge  these  words,  and  read — Necesse,  odio* 
F  loestro  consultum  ah  Romanis  credatis^-l  think  we  shall  have  a  con- 
■iderable  improvement  in  the  text  and  of  the  sentiment ;  taking  oilio 
mettro  in  the  dative  case,  and  considering  the  words  ab  ROMANIS 
•mphatic.     *'  When  they  disarmed  you,  and  interdicted  you   from 
fereiffn  wars,  then  it  was  ye   ought  to  have  wept.     That  was  the 
lieadly  blow.     For  surely  ye  must  be  persuaded  of  the  Romans,  tliat 
in  this  they  consulted  -  not  your  good  and  quiet — but  their  own  ani- 
nosity." 

'  Still  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  the  text  of  Livy.  I  am  more 
tlian  suspicious  that  he  wrote — nee  esse  otio  vestro  constdium  ab  Ro^ 
vnanis  credatis.  Let  the  classical  reader  examine  this  conjectural 
emendation  in  connexion  with  the  whole  context,  particularly  with 
the  words  immediately  following, — Sulla  magna  civitas  diu  quiescere 
potest ;  and  I  should  expect  that  he  will  not  lightly  reject  it.  After 
the  transcribers  had  changed  otio  to  odio,  the  second  error  of  inserting 
ns  vos  naturally  followed.  My  attempt  to  restore  the  text  has  pro- 
ceeded in  an  order  the  converse  of  that  in  which  I  think  it  was  cor- 
rupted.— In  my  edition  of  Livy  I  have  proposed  another  remedy : 
but  I  am  not  now  disposed  to  recommend  it.'    pp«  17B  —9. 

Drakenborch  has  more  than  once  fallen  under  the  reprehen- 
sion  of  Mr.  Walker,  for  adopting  as  his  own  the  conjectuiul 
emendations  of  Creyier,  without  acknowledgemeut.  A  severe 
critic  might,  in  the  case  before  us,  be  disposed  to  follow  his 
example,  and  remind  him  how  little  claim  the  proposed  alte- 
ration in  the  text  of  Liyy  has  to  be  considered  as  original.  It 
was  suggested  many  years  ago  by  Gibbon,  and  was  perhaps 
tiien  not  proposed  tor  the  first  time.  It  would  be  an  amusing 
employment,  to  trace  some  readings  through  the  yery  numerous 
adoptions  which  they  have  undergone,  till  we  should  find  them 
tinder  the  patronage  of  their  proper  authors.  The  proposed 
correction  may  be  probably  of  a  less  recent  date  than  Gibbon's 
apparent  tide  to  it  would  seem  to  denote.  In  the  Memoirs  of 
his   own  Life  and  Writings,  the  Historian  of  the  ^  Decline 
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^\  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire^**  gives  an  accoont  of  hii  com- 
municating to  Crevier^  an  account  of  the  difficalties  which  he 
felt  in  reading  the  part  of  Hannibal's  speech  which  it  com* 
prised  in  Mr.  Walker  s  extract ;  and  in  the  Appeudiz*  he  has 
inserted  the  answer  of  Crevier  to  his  letter.  *  It  occiured  to 
'  me/  says  Gibbon,  '  that  the  change  of  a  single  lettef.  hf 
'  substituting  otio  instead  of  oj^o^  might  restore  a  clear  anii 
'  consistent  sense.'  Crevier  approved  this  conjecture,  but,  in 
addition  to  Gibbon's  emendation,  would  change  tir  wis  intoM 
his,  and  read  thus  :  Nee  e$se  in  his  otio  vestro  eonnUtum  ab  ib- 
tnatns  credatis — '  Do  not  believe  that  the  Romans,  whai 
'  they  deprive  you  of  your  forces,  and  forbid  you  to  mike 
'  war  on  foreign  nations,  meant  thereby  to  promote  your  tnn- 
'  quility.'  We  much  doubt  whether  this  be  an  admissible 
reading.  The  alteration  is  entirely  founded  on  conjecture,  and 
is  too  extensive  to  be  received  without  authority.  Nor  di>es  i^ 
we  confess,  appear  to  us  to  restore  a  clear  and  consistent  sense. 
It  does  not  seem  to  accord  with  the  spirit  and  tenor  of  the 
speech.  It  was  surely  unnecessary  for  Hannibal  to  assame  is 
his  address  to  the  Carthaginians,  that  the  Romans  intended 
their  repose  by  the  severe  measures  which  they  had  takes 
against  them.  Besides,  HannibaPs  speech  is,  from  beffinniog 
to  end,  a  bitter  taunt.  A  writer  in  the  Classical  Journal,  (No. 
XXX.  p.  369.)  who  proposes  to  retain  the  old  reading,  which  he 
thinks  may  be  vindicated  by  a  passage  in  Justin—'  odm  oosss- 
kns,  (Lib.  VI.  6.)  quotes  the  second  edition  of  Hooke's  Romas 
History,  where  the  passage  is  translated  as  if  atut  were  the 
reading.  We  have  referred  to  the  Jint  edition,  where  the  pes* 
sage  is  given  (Vol.  I.  p.  298.) — '  Do  not  flatter  yourselves  thtt 
'  me  Romans  nave  consulted  your  quiet*  Oibbon*s  oonespos- 
dence  with  Crevier  is  dated  1766 ;  Hooke*s  History  was  pob- 
lished  in  1746,  and  very  probably  suggested  the  reading  to 
Gibbon.  Mr.  Walker,  therefore,  has  no  claim  to. the  honour 
of  being  the  original  proposer  of  otio.  Perhaps,  after  all  the 
objections  which  have  been  raised,  and  all  the  criticisms  wfaidi 
have  been  applied  to  the  passage,  the  old  reading  is  entitled 
to  the  preference,  though  we  consider  the  construction  as  dit 
fering  from  the  supposed  parallel  in  Justin  : — Believe  not  that, 
in  your  hatred  (while  you  were  hating  each  other),  the  RoroMia 
had  designs  against  you — '  Nee  esse  in  vos,  odio  Yestro,  oon- 
'  sultum  ab  Romanis  credatis.^ — q.  d.  Your  mutual  hatreds 
have  been  more  destructive  to  your  interests  than  the  Roman 
arms. 
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Aft.  V.  Dtnru  of  a  Tour  through  Southern  India,  Egypi^  and  PaleS' 
iine,  in  the  Years  1821  and  1822.  By  a  Field  Oi&Ter  of  Cavalry. 
8vo.  pp.  372.     Price  lOs.  fkl.     London,  1823. 

LTHOUGH  this  volume  does  not  contribute  much  uiforuiii- 
tion  of  a  topographical  kind,  nor,  as  a  book  of  travels,  la 
it  distincjuished  by  merit  of  the  highest  order,  yet,  it  cannot  be 
read  without  pleasure,  or,  we  might  say,  without  instruction, 
and  the  pious  spirit  which  pervades  it,  must  inspire  in  evtjry 
one  a  high  esteem  for  the  Writer.  He  states  himself,  indeed, 
to  be  anxious  that  his  readers  should  understand,  '  that  his 

*  efforts  have  been  mostly  directed  to  the  collection  of  rnforma- 

*  lion  connected  with  the  exertions  of  those  Societies  which 
**  have  been  instituted  for  the  conversion  and  instruction  of 

*  Pagan  nations ;  and  that  if  any  profits  shall  arise  from  the 

*  sale  of  the  work,  tbey  are  intended  to  be  entirely  devoted  to 

*  the  promotion  of  Christian  Missions  in  general.' 

'  Circumstances  of  a  private  nature  having  led  mc  to  determine  on 
passing  a  few  years  in  India,  I  planned  at  an  early  period  tlie  tour  I 
was  afterwards  enabled  to  execute,  through  the  soiitliern  province  of 
that  country.  A  visit  to  the  Syrian  churches  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Travancore  being  the  principal  object  I  had  in  view,  witli  the  ad- 
ditional intention  of  inquiring  mto  the  state  of  the  Christian  Mis- 
sions of  various  denominations,  now  existing  on  the  coasts  of  Coro- 
mandel  and  Malabar,  and  of  learning  whether  the  progress  made  in 
the  great  work  of  converting  the  native  heathen  to  Christianity,  jus- 
tified the  pecuniary  socrifices  made  by  the  English  nation  to  that 
effect ;  as  well  as  whether  the  reports  of  the  Missionaries  themselves 
were  sufficiently  accurate  to  admit  of  my  own  future  reliance  on  their 
judgement  and  truth.' 

On  the  Ist  of  December  1820,  the  Author  left  Bangalore  for 
Madras.  The  road,  on  the  first  day,  lay  through  a  flat,  unin- 
ieresting  tract  without  wood,  and  the  country  continues  to 
wear  a  wild  and  uncultivated  aspect  as  far  as  the  Pedanaig- 
doorgum  Pass  through  the  Ghauts.  About  half  way,  however, 
between  Colar,  a  tolerably  large  Maliommedan  town,  and  Bait- 
mun^lum,  the  last  town  in  the  territories  of  the  Mysore 
Rajah,  is  a  village  presenting  a  singularly  romantic  appear- 
ance. It  is  built  in  the  midst  of  huge  masses  of  granite,  from 
which  the  rudely  formed   cottages  are  scarcely  tiiscernible. 

*  The  traveller  is  altogether  surprised  at  seeing  a  wild  rocky 

*  desert  suddenly  peopled,  and  swarming  with  natives  in  all 

*  directions,  eyeuig  him  over  the  summits  and   through  the 

*  crevices  of  tnese  primeval  mansions.* 

*  The  road  through  the  pass  is  in  a  totally  neglected  and  ruinous 
state ;  but  the  iceDery  almost  makes  amends  fur  it  even  in  the  eyes 
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of  the  luxurious  inhabitant  of  India.  SucceaBife  rocks  covered  vitk 
verdure,  and  intersected  by  deep,  narrow  ravines,  through  whkfa  the 
road  winds,  conforming  its  direction  to  the  course  tliat  Nature  her- 
self seems  to  have  traced  out,  and  in  some  few  places  indebted  to  art 
only  in  its  rudest t  state,  afford  an  agreeable  contrast  to  that  unvtiy- 
ing  sameness  of  feature  which  the  Mysore  almost  every  whcnv  pre* 
sents.' 

The  route  on  the  fifth  day  led  through  *  the  valley  of 
'  Amboor  ;*  a  tract  where,  for  the  first  time  In  India,  the  Au- 
thor beheld  the  richest  cultivation  extending  for  many  miles 
on  both  sidcti  of  the  road.  Beyond  this,  a  low  marshy  coantiy 
stretches  to  Arcot,  where  the  Author  passed  the  sabbath,  and 
then  pushed  on  for  Madras.  Here  he  remained  three  weeb, 
awaitmg  the  cessation  of  the  periodical  rains,  and  then  pro* 
ceeded  southward  along  the  coast  to  Tranquebar.  The  road 
in  many  places  was  under  water,  and  scarcely  passable.  At 
Pondicnerry,  the  ocean  is  rapidly  undermining  the  beach,  as  at 
Madras :  '  the  custom-house  and  warehouses  have  been  already 
'  washed  away  and  buried  in  the  deep.' 

At  Tranquebar,  the  Author  was  much  satisfied,  as  well  » 
highly  interested,  by  an  interview  with  a  Protestant  natini 
catechist,  John  Dewasagayam,  a  scholar  of  the  late  Dr.  John. 
He  has  in  charge  thirty-one  schools  of  various  denominatioos» 
containing  1,630  children.  A  class  under  his  immediate  so- 
perintendence  are  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry. 

*  In  these  few  hours,'  he  says,  ^  I  have  become  acquainted  wiA 
that  which  is  quite  sufficient  to  convince  me  that  those  pious  men  whs 
bestow  labour  and  money  on  the  maintenance  of  missions  among  the 
heathen,  neither  labour  nor  spend  in  vain.  The  harvest  may  be  de- 
layed, but  it  will  come,  and  the  sower  shall  reap  the  fruits  of  fas 

seed.' M  had  alaiost  forgotten  to  mention,  that  John  shewed 

me  a  letter  from  an  English  gentleman  at  Jaffna  in  Ceylon,  dated  ia 
February  Inst,  and  mentioning  that  the  natives  there  hadq^^AcMifte 
formed  a  Tamul  Bible  Association,  and  that  there  was  not  a  sta^ 
European  member  on  the  committee.' 

At  Tanjore,  the  schools  of  the  mission  are  considerable,  and 
have  many  others  dependent  on  them  in  several  parts  of  the 
territory.  The  present  Ibijah,  who  is  omc  of  the  richest  native 
princes  in  the  South  of  India,  (his  income  amounting  to 
140,000/.)  was  educated  by  Swartz,  and  is  a  liberal  benefnctor 
to  the  native  Christians,  who  are  numerous  in  his  dominions- 
His  eldest  son,  a  youth  of  thirteen,  has  been  brought  up  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Kolhoii'r  the  worthy  successor  of  Swaitx. 
From  the  bequest  of  tliat  admirable  Missionary  and  the  muni* 
licence  of  the  Rajah,  the  mission  is  rich;  and  they  were  en- 
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deavourine  to  establish  a  silk  manufactory  for  the  employ- 
ment of  tne  children. 

*  Id  the  churph  ia  a  grave-stone  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  Swartz. 
Some  lioes^of  bad  poetry  are  engraved  upon  it,  which  are  remark- 
abJe  only  as  a  testimony  of  affection*  and  in  that  they  are  supposed 
to  have  come  actually  from  the  pen  of  the  present  Rajah  of  Tanjore. 
The  last  two  lines,  if  1  remember  accurately,  run  thus : 

**  May  I,  my  father,  be  worthy  of  thee, 
Wbhes  and  prays  thy  Serbojee  !*' ' 

From  Tanjore  to  Tritchinopoly,  a  distance  of  thirty-seven 
miles,  the  country  is  an  almost  uninterrupted  desert  waste, 
with  but  one  village,  Serrinp^pattah, — celebrated  for  the  dex- 
terity of  its  thieves,  of  which  the  following  amusing  instance 
is  given  on  the  authority  of  an  English  colonel. 

*  Some  years  ago,  a  detachment  of  the  King's  artillery,  intending 
to  halt  there  for  the  night,  was  advised  of  this  propensity  of  the  na- 
tives, and  recommended  to  be  well  on  their  guara  against  it.  The 
two  officers  in  charge  of  the  detachment,  as  well  as  the  men,  ridi- 
culed and  scorned  the  idea  of  these  poor  wretches  (such  they  seemed 
to  be)  being  able  to  rob  the  King's  artillery,  but  took  the  precaution 
of  placing  sentries  over  all  the  tents,  and  a  dolible  one  at  that  of  the 
quarter-guard,  with  orders,  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  awakened 
pride  of  the  sentries  themselves,  to  be  more  than  usually  watchful. 
The  inhabitants,  through  the  means  of  the  native  servants,  heard 
that  their  skill  in  thieving  was  set  at  nought,  and  their  vanity  was 
proportionably  piqued.  Next  morning,  the  officers  rising  early, 
missed  nothing,  and  began  to  exult  in  their  security,  when  one  of  the 
sierjeants  arrived,  with  shame  and  dismay  pictured  on  his  countenance, 
sod  informed  them  that  the  whole  of  the  arms  belonging  to  the  main 
guard  were  missing,  and  that  all  the  natives  had  abandoned  the 
village.  Every  search,  though  undertaken  instantly,  was  in  vain,  and 
the  detachment  was  compelled  to  march  away  unarmed,  and  fully 
aware  of  the  reception  they  would  be  likely  to  meet  with  from  their 
corps,  when  their  disaster  became  known.  The  manner  in  which 
this  dexterous  thefl  was  atchieved,  long  remained  unknown,  but 
many  years  afterwards,  when  the  circumstance  was  almost  forgotten, 
the  villagers  themselves  voluntarily  surrendered  the  arms  to  Ae  au- 
thorities of  the  country,  and  declared  they  had  taken  them,  merely 
because  their  skill  in  tnievins  hud  been  called  in  question ;  and  ob- 
served in  confirmation  of  tins,  that  they  had  not  taken  a  single  ar- 
ticle, with   the  exception    of  the  arms  which  they  now  restored. 

.  Being  asked  how  they  had  contrived  to  steal  them  from  the  centre  of 
a  lent,  the  guard  sleeping  around  them,  and  two  sentries  outside, 
they  gave  the  following  account :  Some  of  them  stripped  themselves 
quite  naked,  and  oiled  their  bodies  over,  that,  if  caught,  they  might 
not  be  easily  held  ;  they  then  approached  that  part  of  the  tent  where 
the  sentry  iu  the  rear  was  posted,  who,  as  usual,  was  walking  about 
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twenty  paces  backivards  and  forwards.  The  night  wac  dark*  and  liie 
most  bold  and  dexterous  among  them  advanced  obliquely  towardi  tlic 
tenty  creeping  on  his  belly,  lying  still  while  the  sentry  was  pacing  to- 
wards him,  and  only  moving  on,  slowly  and  cautiously,  when  bis  back 
was  turned.  In  this  way  he  arrived  at  the  tent,  and  bis  black  body 
waSy  in  the  dark,  invisible  to  the  sentry.  He  now,  with  the  utmoft 
adroitness,  lifled  up  a  part  of  the  side  of  the  tent,  having  carefully 
removed  one  peg,  and  soon  found  that  all  the  guard  were  asleep,  rely- 
ing on  their  double  sentries.  By  this  time  the  other  yillagers  hid 
followed  their  leader,  and  were  all  lying  in  the  same  posture,  with 
the  head  of  each  touching  the  feet  of  the  one  who  had  preceded 
him.  In  this  ivay,  the  arms  being  slowly  removed,  without  the 
slightest  noise,  by  the  most  advanced  thief,  were,  with  equal  caution, 
passed  along  from  one  to  another,  until  the  whole  were  secured,  and 
the  thieves  retired  as  they  cuinc,  unseen  and  unsuspected.' 

pp.  41—3. 

From  the  summit  of  the  fortress,  there  is  a  superb  view  of 
the  surrounding  country,  which  ubouncU  in  objects  cliaracterii>- 
tic  and  picturesque,  but  symbols  of  the  horrid  superstition 
which  prevails,  riie  distant  pagodas  of  Tanjore  are  distinctly 
visible,  with  those  of  iSerinnrham  and  Juiubakistua  on  tlie 
island  formed  by  tlie  separation  of  the  Can  very  into  two 
branches,  Koiladdy,  the  Kock  of  Elimiserani  with  its  pagodd, 
the  French,  Sujjarloaf,  Golden,  and  Five  Rocks,  and  other 
places  distinguished  in  the  military  aniials  of  the  Peninsula. 
The  Tritchinojioly  race-course  runs  over  the  very  spot  where 
the  main  battle  between  the  l£no;li.sh  and  tiie  French  was 
fou(::ht,  which  terminated  in  the  important  victory  gained  by 
Major  Lawrence.  The  Author  bears  his  testimony  to  the  me- 
ritorious accuracy  of  the  description  given  in  the  interesting 
volumes  of  Orme.* 

No  object  of  remarkable  interest  presents  itself  in  the  mule 
from  this  place  to  Palamcottah, — a  distance,  apparently,  of  nine 
days,  thoujj;h  the  Author's  rate  of  travelling  varies  exceed- 
inj^iy.  At  this  station,  our  Author  breakfasted  with  the  Mis- 
sionaries llhenius  and  Schmidt,  with  whom  he  had  previously 
become  acquainted  at  Madras. 

'  They  have  lately  been  making  a  tour  through  the  Eastern  districts 
of  the  Tinevelly  country,  and  discovered  u  considerable  number  of 
self-adled  Christian  congregations,  some  Catholic  and  some  Protes- 
tant, but  most  of  them  plunged  in  deplorable  ignorance.  However, 
they  evinced  much  gratitude  for  the  viz^it  of  the  Missionaries,  and  so 
eagerly  accepted  a  few  books  and  tracts  in  their  native  language,  that 
Mr.  llhenius  regretted  he  had  not  brought  more  with  hini.    One 
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poor  boy,  in  particulary  after  having  teveral  times  in  rain  soliciled  a 
Dook,  as  the  Missionaries  were  obliged  to  be  somewhat  sparii^ 
brought  them  as  his  only  means  of  purchase,  a  little  paper  full  of  sugar ; 
and  It  was  probably  the  sum  of  his  earthly  possessions,  as  the  natives 
in  those  parts  are  wretchedly  poor,  and  subsist  entirely  on  the  scanty 
produce  of  the  palmyra  tree.  The  poor  boy's  unusual  earnestness 
could  not,  of  course,  go  unrewardea ;  —he  obtained  the  book  h^ 
sought — and  may  God  bless  it  to  him  !  I  accompanied  Mr.  Hougfa|' 
in  the  evening,  on  a  visit  to  his  English  school  in  the  town  of  .Thie-> 
velly.  It  is  yet  in  its  infkncy,  and  is  most  remarkable  for  the  great 
opposition  made  by  the  Brahmins  to  its  original  establishment.  It  is 
now,  however,  in  full  action,  and  two  or  three  of  the  Brahmras  have 
■ent  their  children  to  it ;  as  the  benefit  of  learning  English  is  always 
a  strong  inducement;  nor  have  they  openly  objected  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures  being  made  the  medium  of  instruction,  as  they  are  herei 
The  next  morning  after  breakfast,  I  visited  an  English  and  Taraul 
school  erected  near  Mr.  Hough's  own  bungalow.  These  are  further 
advanced  than  the  one  at  Tinevelly ;  and  I  was  much  pleased  with 
the  result  of  a  tolerably  long  examination  of  four  Christian  lads,  oh 
their  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  A  little  before 
dinner,  a  native  priest  of  our  own  communion  called  on  Mr.  Hough, 
and  I  had  once  more  the  delight  of  becoming  acquainted  with  a  ge* 
nuine  Christian  among  our  Indian  brethren.  We  had  a  long  and  in- 
teresting  conversation,  in  which  Mr«  Hough  kindly  and  patiently 
interpreted  for  us.  He  mentioned,  among  other  things,  thaty  some 
time  ago,  having  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth  twice  read  over 'the 
whole  New  Testament  with  a  Brahmin  of  Combacoonum,  he  declared 
his  conviction  of  its  truth,  and  that,  according  to  it,  no  one  may  date 
to  worship  idols :  he  also  said,  **  1  hope,  when  I  die,  that  I  shall  be 
found  with  Jesus  Christ."  The  persecution  of  his  friends,  and  the 
so  dreaded  loss  of  caste,  prevented  his  open  reception  and  professiofl 
of  the  Gospel,  and  he  is  still,  alas  I  a  Brahmin.  Mr.  Hough  told  me 
that  a  congregation  of  Roman  Catholics  have  lately  quitted  their 
priest,  and  come  over  to  Tinevelly  for  the  purpose  of  being  admitted 
into  the  Protestant  communion.  The  priest  endeavoured  to  procure 
from  the  local  authorities  an  order  for  their  return  to  him  ;  but  it  was 
refused,  and  justly  so,  and  they  were  lefl  to  their  own  choice.  They 
now  pro/ess  our  creed.' 

The  value  of  such  converts  en  masse  may  be  questioned,  yet, 
one  must  rejoice  at  even  their  nominal  emancipation  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Man  of  Sin.  Such  circumstances  as  these,  how- 
ever, may  serve  to  throw  light  on  both  the  despondency  and 
the  malignity  of  a  certain  Romish  assailant  of  Missions, — of 
whom  more  anon. 

At  Nasracoil  in  Travancore,  the  Author  visited  Mr.  Meade^ 
the  principal  Missionary  at  that  station,  and  was  invited  to  ex- 
amine the  senior  boys  in  his  central  Tamul  school,  Mr.  M. 
acting  as  interpreter.     They  evinced,  it  is  stated,  decidedly  a 
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more  tjioroiigh  knowledge  of  Scripture  than  he  had  foond  \n 

any  of  the  schools  previously  visited. 

<  Such  a  state  of  improvement  is  highly  creditable  to  their  instrac- 
torSy  and  has  been  produced,  they  think,  by  the  habit  of  piling  much 
time  in  daily  questioning  them  as  to  the  meaning  of  mil  ttiej  read.  1 
asked  one  little  boy  of  eleven  years  old.  whether  he  e^er  prayed  to 
God,  independently  of  the  form  of  prayer  which  had  been  Unght 
him.  He  replied  that  he  did  sometimes ;  and  when  further  qun- 
tioned  as  to  what  he  prayed  for,  his  answer  was  literally  Uiua :  ^  Mj 
sins  are  numberless  as  the  sands,  and  so  I  pray  to  God  to  take  them 
from  me  by  the  power  of  his  Holy  Spirit.'' ' 

The  Missionaries  here  have  the  charge  of  twenty  small 
churches,  and  other  congregations  in  several  parts  of  the 
country  to  the  southward  and  eastward.  The  Mission  is,  oa 
the  whole,  in  a  promising  state. — The  road  from  the  Tinevelly 
districts  traverses  the  chain  of  Malabar  mountains  near  Cape 
Comorin.  At  about  seven  miles  from  Pananigoodie,  it  enters 
the  kingdom  of  Tnivancore,  through  a  gate  in  the  wall  built 
across  the  opening  in  the  chain,  by  one  of  the  Rajahs.  After 
passing  the  wall,  the  scenery  and  general  aspect  of  the  country 
undergo  a  considenible  change.  '  Fine  forest  timber  and  culti- 
*  vation  almost  universal  succeed  to  the  scanty,  ragged  pat* 
'  myras  and  sterile  plains  of  Tinevelly  ;  and  there  ia  also  a  much 
'  greater  shew  of  interior  commerce,  of  population,  and  of 
'  general  industry.'  Travancore  itself,  once  the  residence  of 
the  Rajahs,  and  Trivanderam,  the  present  capital,  where  the 
Banee  or  queen  of  Travancore  resides,  are  both  only  small 
villages.  Our  Author  proceeded,  partly  by  land  and  partly  by 
water,  to  Aleppie,  another  missionary  station,  important  as 
being  a  place  of  great  resort  to  the  Arabs,  who  come  princi- 
pally in  search  of  Teak  timber.  The  schools  here  have  not 
made  much  progress,  owing  to  a  report  sedulously  spread 
among  the  natives  by  the  Rom^n  Catholics  of  the  neighnoar- 
hood,  that  the  children,  when  educated,  are  intended  to  be 
shipped  ofl'  for  Knglund ;  *  and  nothing,'  soys  the  Writer,  '  is 
'  too  absurd  or  improbable  to  be  credited  among  these  pocT 
'  people,  especially  when  it  accords  with  their  own  ideas  and 
'  prejudices.'  Dr.  Preiuieru:aKt,  the  new  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Verapoly  and  A)>ostolic  Vicar  of  the  Pope,  was 
then  at  Aleppie,  on  a  pastoral  visit  to  his  flock.    This  worthy 

f)relate,  who  is  by  birth  an  Irishman,  is  said  to  be  very  unpopii- 
ar  amonj;  them,  '  from  having  preached  openly  and  plainly 
'  againt  tne  worship  of  images,  and  for  reco::i mending  those 
'  who  can,  to  read  their  Uiiiies.'  He  professed  himrtelf-to  our 
Author,  a  warm  friend  to  schools  for  Uie  poor.     What  will  the 
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Abb^  Dubois  say  to  this  ?    tt  was  high  time  for  him  to  aban- 
don the  Missionary  service. 

A  very  interesting  account  is  given  of  our  Author's  visit  to 
Cotyam,  from  which  we  can  only  extract  a  few  particulars. 

• 

*  Af^er  a  five  hour's  sail  and  row,  through  a  country  very  similar 
in  appearance  to  that  between  Quilon  and  Aleppie^  we  came  in  sight 
of  the  several  houses  of  the  Missionaries  at  Cotyaro,  erected  on 
some  rising  grounds  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other  ;  and  soon 
afler  we  discovered  an  ancient  church  on  our  right  hand,  in  a  roro^n* 
tic  situation  among  the  trees,  and  slightly  elevated  above  the  valley^ 
through  which  flows  the  stream  we  were  ascendmg.  A  little  further 
to  the  left,  and  in  the  valley,  was  the  Syrian  college.  I  landed  about 
half  a  mile  from  Mr.  Fenn*s  house,  and  proceeded  towards  it  on  foot ; 
but  before  I  entered  his  grounds,  he  came  himself  to  meet  me»  and 
gave  mc  a  Chriiitian  welcome. 

*  Feb.  20th.  I  accompanied  Messrs.  Fenn  and  Baker  to  the  Syrian 
church  at  the  village  of  Cotyam,  where  we  found  them  employed  in 
celebrating  their  religious  rites,  and  preparing  for  a  feast  in  comr 
nierooration  of  an  ancient  bishop  from  Antioch,  who,  after  having 
rendered  them  essential  service*  died,  and  was  buried  here.    The 
feast,  at  least,  was  in  close  imitation  of  better  times  *.  for  it  consisted 
of  large  quantities  of  rice  and  other  food  ftir  all  the  poor  who  chose 
to  come  for  it.     On  arriving  at  the  church,  the  metropolitan.  Mar 
Dionysius,  received  us  in  a  siuall  room  leading  into  it,  and  serving  as 
a  habitation  oC  one  of  its  catanars  (priests).     The  Metran*s  appear- 
ance  is  pleasing  and  dignified,  and  his  address  good  :  he  seems  to  be 
about  forty  or  forty-two  years  of  age, — has  a  fine  countenance»  (evi* 
dently  not  of  Indian  origm^^  expreuiveof  mild  good  sense,  yet,  with 
a  meek  subdued  look,  which  instantaneously  bespeaks  otur  natural 
sympathy  and  affection.     After  a  short  conversation,  we  went  up 
stairs  to  a  gallery  which  overlooked  the  interior  of  the  church.    The 
performance  very  much  rcKembled  that  of  the  Romish  superstitions ; 
but,  towards  the  dose,  I  wi^  delighted  to  find  that  they  read  a  portion 
of  the  New  Testament,  from  a  copy  printed  in  England,  in  tne  Ma- 
layalim,  the  vernacular  tongue  or  the   Syrians,  and  the  people  ap- 
peared to  listen  with  attention.    The  church  itself  was  small,  more' 
like  a  chapel  than  a  church  in  the  interior,  but  was  completely  filML 
There  were  no  images,  but  some  wretched  daubs  of  paintmgs  over  the 
altar.     From  the  communion-table  descended  a  few  steps,  on  which 
candlesticks  were  placed ;  and  on  the  centre  of  the  uppermost  step, 
stood  a  wooden  crucifix,  the  foot  of  which  was  concealed  by  a  glory, 
apparently  of  solid  silver.     In  the  body  of  the  church,  was  a  large 
silver  cross,  presented  lately  by  the  Metran's  brother,  a  rich  Syrian. 
I  was  much  struck  with  the  dimfrence  in  colour  and  feature,  between 
some  of  the  Syrians  and  the  generality  of  the  natives  of  India.  Many 
of  the  former  have  noble,  distinguished  features,  such  as  decidedly 

mark  a  distinct  race The  Syrian  clergy  seem  all  to  have  a  great 

veneration  for  the  name  of  Buchanan ;  though,  for  two  or  three  years 
after  he  left  them,  they  quite  execrated  his  memory,  in  consequence 
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of  their  hearing  no  news  of  their  ancient  and  onlj  oooiplete  copy  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  manuscript,  which  they  permittea  htm  to  take 
away  under  a  promise  of  sending  them  the  same  hook  in  print.  Until 
the  printed  scriptures  arrived,  they  imagined  he  had  been  deceiving 
them ;  but  when  they  had  diligently  compared  them  with  the  nuiiie< 
rous  fragments  they  still  possessed,  and  found  tliem  minutely  exact 
copies,  their  joy  and  veneration  far  exceeded  the  abhorrence  which 
they  had  lately  expressed  towards  their  benefactor.'  pp.  65—71* 

The  Syrian  Christians,  ever  since  the  lamented  departure  of 
Colonel  iMunro  from  the  country,  have  been  subjected  to  the 
most  oppressive  and  cruel  tyranny,  on  the  part  of  the  native 
Q^ovemment.  The  Duan  or  Prime  Minister  of  the  Ranee  of 
Travancore,  is  a  Mahratta  Bralimin  named  Vencataray,  whose 
avarice,  joIihkI  to  hatred  of  the  Christian  name,  is  the  sap- 
posed  motive  of  this  atrocious  conduct.  It  is  to  be  hopM, 
that  our  Author's  representation  of  the  case  will  have  led  to 
the  adoption  of  spirited  measures  of  redress  in  the  proper 
quarter. 

Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  our  giving  the  very  interesting 
details  of  the  Author's  subsequent  visit,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Bailey,  to  the  principal  churches  south  of  Cotyam.  For  this 
we  must  refer  to  the  volume  itself.  The  banks  of  the  river 
Panda  are  described  as  richly  covered  with  woods  and  gardens. 
In  tlie  woods,  which  abound  with  the  cocoa-nut,  the  betel,  the 
teak,  the  plantain,  and  the  banian  tree,  numerous  species  of 
birds  were  noticed,  of  the  most  beautiful  plumage.  The  Author 
visited  the  churches  of  Chinganore,  Kaleecherry,  Pootangave, 
Maramana,  and  Mavelicaree,  and  Munro  Island, — '  a  piece  of 
*  ground  in  the  back-water,  about  eight  miles  N.  E.  of  Quilon. 
'  given  by  the  Ran ee  of  Travaucore,  for  the  support  of  the 
'  Syrian  College,'  and  so  named  in  honour  of  Colonel  Munro, 
at  the  Ranee's  own  desire.  This  island  is  represented  as  soa- 
ceptible  of  almost  every  species  of  cultivation,  and  the  scenery 
of  the  interior  is  beautiful.  On  our  Author's  return  to  Cotyanii 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  re|)eated  interviews  with  the  Syrian 
Metropolitan,  with  whose  deep  and  unaflected  humility  and 
kindness  he  was  very  favourably  impressed.  The  venerable 
gentleman  consented  one  evening  to  come  in  state,  in  order  to 
afford  the  stranger  the  gratification  of  seeing  him  in  his  pon- 
tifical robes.  He  wears  a  mitre  on  these  occasions,  and  the 
crozier  is  borne  before  him.  On  calling  to  take  leave  of  him, 
our  Author  was  entrusted  with  the  commission  of  conveying  to 
the  Patriarch  of  Aiitioch,  a  copy  of  the  printed  Syriac  New 
Testament,  with  a  few  lines  on  the  first  blank  leaf,  in  the  Me- 
tropolitan's own  hand-writing. 
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Mr.  Fenn  accompanied  the  Author  on  his  Bubsequent  tour 
to  Cochin  and  the  northern  churches.  Ranniel,  one  of  tboae 
nentioned  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
i^isited.  The  general  impression  left  on  his  mind  respecting 
the  Syrian  Christians,  he  thus  Expresses. 

'  Id  short,  though  they  are  in  a  low  state  of  ignoraDce,  and  sbev 
ittle  sense  of  morality  and  religion,  they  have  sufficient  redeeming 
Bualities,  to  excite  a  lively  interest  in  all  who  have  seen  and  known 
tbem.  I  myself  went  among  them  prejudiced  both  against  them 
iod  against  what  a  great  and  good  man  had  previously  written  con* 
:eming  them.  With  Dr.  Buchanan's  account  of  them  in  my  hanci, 
[  went  where  he  went,  and  sometimes  where  he  went  not;  and 
[  seize  with  pleasure  this  opportnnity  of  offering  the  testimony  of 
lo  individual,  who»  however  obscure  and  unknown,  has  been  an 
3ye-witness  to  most  of  what  has  been  asserted  on  this  head,  by  the 
Brst  friend,  and  now  beloved  benefactor  of  the  neglected  Syrians.' 

In  pursuing  his  journey  to  Mysore,  our  Author  turned 
\side  from  the  route  at  Moodikerry,  in  order  to  visit  the 
Nilgherree  mountains,  of  which  he  gives  a  very  glowing  de- 
scription. The  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  to 
Dimhutty,  '  the  head-quarters  of  the  new  English  qolony/ 
which  occupies  its  summit,  is  an  ascent  very  little  interrupted 
and  extremely  steep,  of  fourteen  miles.  The  scenery  in  many 
parts  is  magniticuat,  and  the  climate  of  the  higher  regions 
rs  so  moist  and  of  so  moderate  a  temperature,  that  English 
eep:etables  and  fruits  are  there  cultivated  with  success.  At 
Daynaud,  where  the  country  begins  to  descend  towards' the 
Dunaigencottah  pass, 

*  iiothing  con  be  more  lovely  than  the  scenery,  where  the  deep 
green  luxuriunce  of  the  wooded  valleys,  contrasted  beautifully  witn 
che  bold  craggy  masses  of  red  rock,  towering  above  the  tops  of 
the  highest  fbrest  trees,  or  occasionally  projecting  from  betweeli 
them.  Down  the  valley  rushed  an  impetuous  mountain  streanh 
now  dashing  in  foam  against  some  rugged  opposing  rock,  now  pre- 
cipitating itself  over  a  succession  of  natural  cascaded,  and  alone 
interrupting  with  its  noise  the  deep  silent  of  universal  nature. 
The  woods  are  inhabited  by  innumerable  wild  {ieaoocks,  who  fre- 
quently shewed  their  gay  plumage  on  the  skirts  of  the  barley  fieldiii» 
wherever,  in  this  wild  scene,  a  more  favourable  spot  would  bdmit 
of  a  scanty  cultivation ;  and  the  peaceful  browsing  of  the  cattle 
on  the  heath  of  the  mountain- tops,  denoted  the  absence  a£  the 
tiger,  who,  though  frequently  seen  in  the  jungle  at  the  foot  v£ 
Nilgherree,  has  been  seldom  known  to  visit  the  favoured  scenes 
of  its  mountain-woods.  In  the  midst  of  these  romasitic  wilds,  and 
with  every  feeling  of  delight  reiidered  more  acutely  sensible -by 
tracing  up  these  beauties  of  nature  to  the  benefioent  tmnd-whiim 
created  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  man,  I  jMissed  my -evenihg  In 
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strolling  round  the  neighbourhood  of  Daynaad The  heighit 

of  Nilglierree  are  certainly  in  many  respects  a  ^real  natural  oni- 
osity.  To  find,  in  the  eleventh  degree  of  Latitude,  a  country  m 
which,  in  tlie  heat  of  summer,  the  thermometer  scarcelv  rites  father 
than  in  England ;  and  tliat  country,  though  necessanlv  ia  a  verr 
elevated  region,  yet  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and  actoallj  cukhraled 
to  the  highest  tops  of  its  highest  peaks,  is  certainly  no  conmioB 
occurrence.  The  country  is,  in  a  military  sense,  inaccessible; 
which  will  account  for  its  having  so  long  remained  unknown  ereo  tt 
its  immediate  neighbours;   and  the  trouble  of  getting  to  it. 


individually,  is  so  great,  the  ascent  so  laborious,  that  I  much  qiM^ 
tion  whether  a  native  great  man  has  been  known  to  attempt  it.  lUi 
will  explain  also  why  neither  Brahmins  nor  pagodas  are  to  be  foottd 
among  them. 

<  The  inhabitants  are  a  quiet,  inoffensive  race,  though  their  ap 
pearance  is  wild  and  savage.  They  have  long,  shaggy,  black  hair, 
and  are  clothed  (it  is  their  onli/  covering)  with  a  large  piece  of  thick 
coarse  cloth,  which  is  nev^  washed ;  nor  is  there,  indeed,  in  the 
whole  region  of  Nilglierree,  a  single  person  who  follows  the  burinsN 
of  washmg.  They  are  exceedingly  humble  in  their  deportmeiit, 
and  their  attitude  on  meeting  an  European  is  painfully  subnisBive, 
for  it  too  much  resembles  the  prostration  of  Divine  worship.  Belt 
in  what  regards  the  worship  of  a  Supreme  Being,  I  did  not  see 
a  single  place  set  apart  for  it ;  though  on  enquiry,  I  was  told  thrt 
they  have  certain  large  stones  among  the  mountains,  and  some  treei, 
which  they  esteem  as  sacred,  but  they  have  no  priests  or  ibrsi 
of  worship,  nor  is  there  a  single  idol  among  them,  rerhaps  a  more 
promising  scene  for  Missionary  labours  on  a  soil  hitherto  wild  and 
totally  neglected,  could  hardly  be  found  in  any  plart  of  the  globe. 
They  understand  Tamul,  of  which  their  own  language  is  a  ear- 
ruption  ;  and  of  late  years  they  have  regularly  paid  a  small  lai, 
nine  thousand  rupees  a  year,  (about  lOOOl.)  to  our  govennneBli 
The  extent  of  the  country  is  more  considerable  than  I  should  hsve 
imagined,  being  computed  at  five  hundred  square  miles  |  which  ii| 
I  am  still  inclined  to  think,  an  exaggerated  statementt  Ihoiu^ 
derived  from  the  best  sources  of  information  within  my  reach.  Ins 
number  of  its  inhabitants  is  as  yet  unknown,  and  the  ooinions  abotf 
it  vary  in  their  results  from  three  to  five  thousand ;  out,  judbM 
of  the  whole  from  that  part  of  the  country  which  I  traveraeat  tt 
could  hardly  much  exceed  the  latter  number,  notwithstanding  lis 
great  proportionate  extent.  Mr.  W.,  an  intelligent  young  magistrsts^ 
who  is  sub-collector  of  the  revenue,  told  me,  that  to  die  westarari 
of  Dimhutty,  there  are  a  few  villages^  the  inhabitants  of  whidi  sit 
of  gigantic  stature,  the  least  tall  among  them  reaching  general^ 
from  six  feet  six  to  six  feet  eight ;  and  as  Mr.  W.  repeatod  it  to  nt 
seriously,  and  declared  he  had  himself  seen  them,  I  can  have  aa 
reason  to  doubt  it. 

••••••*  I  never  saw  any  where  »o  many  to  me  unknown  beautiM 

flowers  and  plants.  Hares,  pea-fowl,  and  jungle  fowl  abound; 
woodcocks  have  been  twice  seen  by  a  party  of  sportsman  ;  then 
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im  some,  btit  I  believe  not  many  doer;  and  elephants  and  tigers  are 
almost  unknown,  though  they  aboond  in  l^e  Coimbatdor  country  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  still  more  among  the  wilds  of  Paul- 
ghaut.     There  is  good  pasture  for  cattle  and  sheen,  but  of  the  latter 
the  inhabitants  have  none.     They  have  plenty  ot  cows,  and  grow  a 
great  deal  of  barley,  as  well  as  a  peculiar  vegetable  productfen, 
irfience  they  extract  oil.    There  is  also  a  low  thick  shruoi,  growing 
Md  almost  over  the  whole  country,  which,  in  the  interior  cooforma- 
tibn  of  its  fruit,  and  also  in  flavour,  very  much  resembles  a  small 
Ebglish  gooseberry,  though  ouite  of  an  inferior  sort,  and  with  its  top: 
external ly  open,  like  a  medlar.    Nettles  and  fern,  unknown  in  most 
parts  of  India,  are  to  be  found  here  in  abundance.     But^  indecd»  the 
great  variety  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  some  of  them  rare  aiid 
beautiful,  merit  description  from  an  abler  pen  than  mine.    Tiie  soil  is 
to  fertile,  that  they  grow  almost  every  where.     Sometimes  the  trees 
are  in  clumps,  as  if  designedly  planted,   sometimes  forming  small 
woods  and  coppices ;  in  other  parts,  they  are  to  be  found  over-sha* 
dowing  deep  ravines  down  which  the  mountain  torrents  phmge  un-' 
seen  in  frequent  successive  cascades.  The  trees  which  grow  in  tms  last' 
■tuatian,  are  generally  the  finest  timber,  and  rise  to  a  maieattc* 
boght.    On  the  whole  I  woidd  say,  that  were  a  man,  fond  of  sditiidey 
ipendenmed  by  circumstances  to  finish  his  days  in  India,  the  abode  of 
bU  choice  would  assuredly  be  reared  among  the  wild  and  romantic, 
yet  fiertile  mountains  of  Nilgherree.'  pp.  121-— 7. 

-  Nothing  more  occarred  of  particular  interest,  either  in  the' 
Beenery  or  of  incident,  during  the  remuinder  of  the  jonmey  to 
Bangalore.  At  Mysore,  however,  he  h^d  the  hononr  of  being 
introduced  to  the  Rajah,  and  what  was  a  far  more  enviable  dig- 
tineition,  of  taking  an  airing  in  his  magnificent  elephant-c9r-^ 
mge.  The  genius  of  Aladdin,  our  Author  gays,  could  scarcely 
hare  exceeded  it. 

*  Its  interior  is  a  double  sofa  for  six  persons,  covered  with  dark 
peen  velvet  and  gold,  surmounted  by  an  awning  of  cloth  of  gOld,  in 
toe  shape  of  two  small  scolloped  domes,  meeting  over  the  centre,  and 
aarrounided  v^ith  a  richly  ornamented  verandah,  supported  by  light, 
Atgsxitf  fluted  gilt  pmars  :  the  whole  i^  capable  of  containing  Sxfrf 
pifrsons,  and  is  aboot  twenty-two  feet  in  height.  It  moves  en  font 
nfieels ;  the  hindei*  OTiea  eight  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  bi»e&4A  dt 
kirefve  feet  between  them,  ft  is  drawn  by  six  immense  edep^amta^ 
(yith  8 •driver  on  each,)  hameSaed  to  the  carriage  by  tracer  as  iri 
Bn^and,  and  their  huge  heads  covered  witii  a  sort  oi  ca|i^  made  of 
rk^Uy  embroidered  clpsh.  The  pace  at  which  they  movedf  was  a 
dow  trot  of  about  seven  miles  an  dour  :  they  were  very  steady^  and  the 
eprings  of  the  carriage  particularly  easy.  As  it  k  crahe-hed^ed,  the 
dephants  turned  round  with  it,  on  coming  back^  with  the  greatest 
ftcility.  The  shape  of  the  body  is  extremely  elegant,  re;4eim)ltng  a 
flat  scoffop-shell,  and  painted  &rk  green  and  gold.  The  elejpihanty 
tcte  ah  elact  match",  but,  as  stated,  of  an  ehorm*otn'si2^.    The  whele 
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was  Ci>nstriictcd  by  native  workmen,  assisted  by  one  half*caftte  FreodH 
man,  under  the  immediate  directions  of  the  Uajali/ 

Our  Author  arrived  at  Bangalore  on  the  29(h  of  March. 
1821,  having  occupied  four  months  in  this  most  intere^ng 
journey.  In  the  following  August,  having  procured  two  yean 
leave  of  absence,  he  again  set  forward  with  the  intention  of 
returning  to  England  by  land.  At  Mysore,  he  spent  great  pan 
of  the  day  with  '  the  well  known  Jesuit/  the  Abb^  Dubois,— 
a  tall  man.  with  a  long  silver  beard,  habited  like  a  Brahroia 
At  that  time,  the  Abi)(^  does  not  appear  to  hare  contemplated 
relinouislmiG^  his  station,  for  he  expressed  his  hope;  that^siiics 
he  still  continued  to  labour  against  hope,  his  services  would  be 
regarded  by  the  Almighty  as  so  much  the  more  meritorioof; 
and  he,  moreover,  intimated  his  intention,  if  it  were  God's  wilt 
to  leave  his  bones  in  that  place«  He  said  to  his  visitor:  'bow 
'can  the  Protestants  hope  to  convert  the  heathen  to  their 
'  simple  forms  of  worship,  when  the  pomp  and  splendid  cere- 
'  monies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  »o  tike  their  -mm 
'  warship,  have  completely  failed  V     From  Mysore,  our  Author 

Cfoceeded  to  the  mountain  capital  of  the  Kajah  of  Goom, 
aving  despatches  for  his  highness,  whose  mean  and  assAssuH 
like  countenance  brouglit  strongly  to  his  niind  '  the  bid  man  of 
'  the  mountain*  so  celebrated  in  the  days  of  the  Crusadas^ 
His  country  is  so  difficult  of  access,  that  uie  Honourable  Coni- 
pany  have  thought  it  best  to  let  him  remain  a  perfectly  'm^ 
pendent  sovereign  in  the  heart  of  the  British  possessions^  with 
the  exception  of  a  merely  nominal  annual  tribute  of  one  ele^ 
phant.  Our  Author  embarked  at  Tellicherry  for  Bombay; 
where  he  remained  a  fortnight,  and  then  availed  himself  of  a 
cruizer  bound  for  Mocha  and  Cosseir.  From  the  latter  port,  he 
crossed  the  Desert  to  Carnac,  visited  the  tombs  and  the  templei 
in  the  vicinity  of  Thebes,  and  thence  descended  the  Nile  ttf 
Cairo  and  Damietta,  where  he  embarked  for  Tyre,  in  order  to 
fulfil  a  long-cherished  wish  to  visit  Jerusalem.  The  narratin 
of  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  City  is,  however,  the  leaat  in(e> 
resting  portion  of  the  work.  He  only  tells  us,  for  the  tiioa- 
sandth  time,  all  that  has  been  retailed  to  us  on  the  authority  of 
lying  legends,  respecting  the  holy  places.  Nothing  can  be 
more  unatTectedly  devout  and  truly  pious  than  the  sentiments 
which  the  Author  expresses ;  and  it  would  almost  have  been 
cruel  to  destroy,  at  tne  time,  the  happy  illusion  which  ezcitod 
his  emotions  at  the  sight  of  the  sacred  places.  On  some  oc- 
casions, indeed,  his  native  eood-sense  resented  the  imlpabte 
imposition;  but,  '  however  justly  and  reasonably/  he  waju 
*  we  may  doubt  the  trutli  of  many  of  those  traditions^  it  is  nol 
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^^^  frhile  on  the  spot,  that  I  would  iteek  to  arraign  it,  jprovided 

*^  there  be  nothing  in  the  tradition  itself  contrary  to  what  m 

h***  contained  in  the  Scripture/    Yet,  if  the  tradition  should  not 

■•happen  to  contradict  ociiptore,  but  only  to  outrage  commbfa 

■  \ienHe,  we  should  imagine  the  reason  for  doubt  scarcely  less 
■•eofitent.  Our  Author  was  startled  at  being  sheXvn  tfa^  buildini^ 
■'Where  our  Lcird  is  said  to  have  gon^  to  School ;  but  the  tabre 
■'^oti  which  he   used  to  dine  with  his  disbiple^,  Joseph's  wOlrk- 

■  tthop,  &c.,  not  being  contrary  to  the  Scripture,  must^  on  this 
■Irnle,  be  admitted  to  be  genuine.    The  fact  i%  and  we  speak  it 
■•drisediy,  that  not  one  single  legend  relating  to  any  one  sacred 
y  place  in  the  Holy  Land,  has  the  slightest  claim  to  even  proba- 
■Vility ;  and  a  Christian  traveller,  ^ho  would  wish  to  enioy  the 
genuine  interest  of  the  scene,  ought  iresolutely  to  shut  his  ears 
If  to  every  thing  that  is  told   him  by  the  monks.     Nothing  has 
P  tended  so  much  to  perplex  the  tc^poigraphy  of  Palestine,  and  16 
y  obliterate  the  few  f&int  traces  of  ancient  times,  as  these  spuri-* 
^Ififaa  traditions.    Calvary^  moitt  certainly,  and  Joseph's  sepul- 
gMute,  could  nx)t  have  been  near  the  6pot  now  consecrated  by 
f  tnperstiiion ;  and  as  little  pretensions  has  the  grotto  of  the 
^WUivity  to  the  honour  conferred  unon  it.     Had   our  Author 
clocked  into  the  volumes  of  Dr.  Richardson  or  Dr.  Clarke,  he 
^1R>uld  have  seen  that  *  what  h  contained  in  the  Scripture,'  is  ^t 
^intfiauce  with  the  tradition  by  which  he  was  b^uiled  in  both 
^Shatauces.     '  Mountains  and  rivers,'  aS  he  justly  remarks, '  still 
^'  continue  to  exist ;'  and  with  these  the  traveller  must  content 

liimself.  The  site  of  ancient  Jerusalem  is  cleariy  marked  by 
fits  natural  boundaries  on  the  three  sides  where  thfere  are  ra« 

Vinift;  Mount  Zion  and  Mount  Olivet  retain  their  ancient 
'  ttmmes ;  the  sea  of  Galilee  still  washes  the  plain  of  Gennesareth, 
'vnd  the  Jordan  yet  rolls  its  impetuous  torrent,  when  swoln 
!  fay  the  early  or  the  latter  rains,  into  the  bituminous  lake. 

Inese  grand  natural  features  of  the  country  remain  unchanged^ 
'flmd  as  they  alone  can  be  identified,  so  they  present  objects  of 
^m  &r  more  rational  interest^  and  much  more  worthy  of  a  pii- 

£ 'rouge,  than  grottoes-,  and  marble  slabs,  and  troughs,  and  idt 
i  trumpery  of  die  sacred  places. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  we  should  have  been  glad  if  the 
Author  had  been  more  explicit.  He  tells  us  that  the  niins  of 
Gapemaum  are  on  the  right  bank  (we  presume  the  west  bank 
iv  meant)  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Jordan,  and  that  the  place  is  pronounced  by  the  natives  Kap- 
per»oaouni.  He  does  not  say  tliat  he  visited  those  ruins,  nor  is 
U 'quite  clear  that  the  name  in  question  was  applied  to  them  by 
tbe  Arabs.  We  imagine  that  he  refers  to  the  ruined  site 
BaHed  by   Burckliardt  Tel  Hoom,  and  by  Mr.  Buckingham 
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Tal-hewn,  which  they  siQipose  to  be  Capernaum,  although  it» 
not  called  so  by  the  natives.  It  is  somewhat  vexatious  that  no' 
travelier  should  have  ascertained  the  real  site  of  Capernaum  on 
the  authority  of  the  Arab  natives.  Dr.  Richardson  was  told, 
that  Cavernahum  and  Chorosi  were  not  far  distant  from  the 
route  he  took  to  Damascus,  but  he  had  no  time  to  visit  them. 
We  confess  that,  but  for  this  statement,  we  should  have  some 
doubts  whether  the  ruins  of  Capernaum  exist,  since  the  site  iu 
which  we  should  be  led  to  look  for  them,  would  be  the  rich 
plain  between  Khan  Mennye.  and  £1  Medjdel,  the  ancient 
Gennesareth,  where  no  tiace  of  an  ancient  town  has  been 
hitherto  detected. 

'  It  is  surprising,'  our  Author  says, '  to  hear  the  universal 
'  desire  expressed  by  all  classes  of  people  in  this  couatiy»  thai 
'  an  European  Christiiin  power  should  be  induced  to  come  and 
'  take  possession  of  it.'  And,  borne  away  by  his  military  en- 
thusiasm, he  proceeds,  with  much  naivete,  to  give  a  ^  loos6 
'  sketch'  of  the  operations  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  which  he  thinks,  could  we  but  estaolish  a  right  to  thosci 
countries,  would  easily  make  them  ours.  Ten  thousand  British 
troops  would  suffice  to  conquer  Egypt,  and  four  Aeusand 
inore, '  with  the  indubkablt  assistance  of  the  native  inhalH- 
'  tants,'  would  as  easily  take  possession  of  ail  Syria,  including 
Dfooascus  and  Aleppo.  As  to  rights  nothing  is  more  easily 
established.  Our  nght  to  Syria  is  at  least  as  plain  as  .our  right 
t^  India ;  the  Turks,  moreover^  are  intruders^  and-,  as  Lord 
Erskine  said  in  respect  to  Greece,  should  be  served  with  a  no* 
tice  to  quit.  We  might  take  possession  of  Palestine  in  the 
name  of  the  Jews,  and  appoint  a  Lord  High  Commissioner  of 
a  new  Judean  republic,  as  in  the  Ionian  Isles.  We  think  it 
pjrobable  that  the  Turks  would  sell  the  whole  province,  if  the 
Franks  were  to  bid  high,  enough  for  it, — provided  the  ntotoue 
of  Omar  were  secured  to  them.  Then,  as  to  Mahommed  All, 
he  might  be  bribed,  subsidized,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  ao^ 
cording  to  circumstances,  as  the  Company  mani^es.  matters 
with  the  Rajahs.  We  like  the  project  exceedingly ;  but  one 
difficulty  lies  in  the  way — it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  the 
previous  consent  of  the  Holy  'Alliance ! 

Lady  Hester  Stanhope  is  repeatedly  referred  to  in  diie  vo- 
lume, not,  indeed,  by  name»  but  so  that  no  reader  can  misteke 
the  person  alluded  to,  in  terms  which,  we  presume,  the  Author- 
would  not  have  used  unadvisedly ;  yet,  the  charse  of  demnge-' 
ment  is  so  serious,  that  we  should  have  hesitated  to  give  pub- 
licity to  such  an  opinion  on  the  strength  of  the  most  anthentie. 
anecdotes.  The  present  volume  appears  anonymously,  but  \ 
Author's  name  is  no  secret;  and  Major  Mackworth has  d< 
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^iDfialf  too  much  hononr  by  at  leai^t  the  first  part  of  these 
"fjravels,  to  have  reason  for-shrinking  from  &e  arowtil. 
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^lE^  E  had  always  sqpposed  that  tbe  oirculatioii  of  his  work 
^^  was  the  first  object  of  an  Audioes  solicitude ;  and  tbsit 
*4the  instruction  it  might  contain  was  prepared  for  die  4uie  of 
•all  persons  who  might  need  it.    Sucn  we  should  imagine  to 
'  Jbe  the  design  of  tne  Author  of  this  Hebrew  Dictionary  and 
iGrammar,  Uioueb  he  has  limited  his  wishes  for  its  acceptance 
mxiA  success  to  uose  who  deserve,  desire,  or  hope  for  any  good 
•/rom  it.    So  many  pages  of  an  elementary  work  must  neces- 
•arily  include  some  particulars  of  information  which  may  me€t 
4he  wants  of  the  uninitiated  in  Hebrew  learning;   we  are 
'^erefore  pref)ared  to  admit  its  utility.    The  utile,  however, 
is  but  half  the  business  of  an  Author  who  would  be  in  favour 
svith  the  public ;  and»  happily^  the  work  before  us  is  af  enter- 
taining as  it  is  instructive,  so  that  we  may  describe  it  as 
having  in  its  composition  a  fair  proportion  of  the  dulce.    For 
example,  in  the  first  pa^e  of  the  preface.  Dr.  Andrew  inform^ 
lis,  that  the  name  of  Noah's  '  youngest  son  Cajuian  signifies 
'  Merchant,  one  who  sells  things  by  auction,  as  now-a-days 
•*  the  English  East  India  Company  do,  and  Canaau  in  Ijatm 
^  is  properly  rendered  Mercunus.'    We  were  not  aware  tha( 
nales  by  auction  were  of  so  very  early  a  date,  or  that  the 
vaelling  of   things    by  auction  is   the  proper  aesoriptfon  of 
*m  Merchant;  nay,  though  the  confession  may  not  be  credit? 
-fible  to  our  learning,  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  if  we 
\had  been  required  to  supply  a  proper  rendering  in  Latin  for 
f  one  who  sells  things  by  auction/  our  sagacity  would  not 
have  directed    us   to  Mercuriu*.     Again,   Dr.  Andrew  very 
truly  remarks,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  preface,  that  no  ja- 
-dicious  or  sensible  man  would  for  a  moment  give  credence 
to  the  enigmatical    or   prophetical    properties   which    some 
*  wretched  Jewish  sophists,  called  CabuliUs,  have  attributed  to 
'isertain  combinations  of  Hebrew  letters  and  sounds.    Single 
letters  are  happily  not  included   in  this  proscription  of  the 
cabalistical  riddles,  and  are,  therefore,  it  would  seem,  proper 
objects  of  philosophical  investigation.   Of  the  learned  Doctor's 

Enetration  into  the  arcana  of  Habrew  letters,  and  of  the 
i|liant  discoveries  which  have  rewarded  his  laborious  re- 
'  aearohes*  we  may  insert  the  following  curious  and  erudite 
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^])eciiBens.  The  letter  nBeth,  vihencetube  in  Englisb*  tig^ 
nifies  hollow  or  a  house,  either  of  which  its  figure  may  ludeiy. 
represent. — rr  denotes  existence  or  life,  and  the  free  opening 
or  ventilation  through  it,  may  betoken  passing  events. — The 
shape  of  the  lutter  o  bears  a  manifest  relation  to  the  id^ 
expressed  ly  the  word  tc«b,  wrapped  or  covered  up,  or  is 
a  rough  wall  is  covered  inside  with  laths  and  plaster. — ^The 
name  of  the  letter  oin  may  be  supposed  to  be  original.  It 
itgnifies  either  the  eye^  or  a  spring,  or  fotintain  of  water.  The 
shape  of  )f  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  socket  of  the 
eye,  with  the  optic  nerve  attached  to  it :  and  it  is  also  not 
unlike  to  a  well  or  spring. — The  figure  of  v  naturally  repre-. 
sents  the  cup  and  stem  of  a  flower,  especially  when  it  is  blown, 
or  fully  spread  forth. — The  Hebrew  *^w*  a  mw,  especially  if 
there  were  falls  in  any  of  the  streams  that  flowed  through 
Paradise,  will  exactly  suit  the  image  or  idea  conveyed  by  the 
peculiar  character  of  n. 

From  these  specimens  of  Dr.  Andrew's  subtilty  and  feli- 
citous ^^ius,  we  proceed  to  notice  some  other  particulars 
which  he  on  the  surface  of  his  book. 

When  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  was  commenced, 
200  years  after  the  Deluge,  the  whole  number  of  married 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  according  to  the  learned  Author, 
could  not  exceed  seventy  or  eighty  couples.  Of  the  desig;n 
of  the  builders  in  erecting  that  edifice,  he  has  given  the 
following  account : 

*  The  Descendants  of  Ham  and  Japheth,  before  they  quitted 
Asia,  agreed  amongst  themselves  to  pay  some  marked  tribute  of 
respegt  to  Shcm  on  the  plains  of  Shinar^  and  to  build  a  Tower,  and 
call  it  after  his  uame,  that  it  might  serve  as  a  memorial  to  their 
posterity  of  the  consanguinity  ef  tlie  whole  human  race,  aod  that 
Asia  was  their  cradle,  and  that  whep  disputes  and  difficult  con- 
tentions should  arise  among  future  generations,  they  might  reaor^ 
thither  tp  have  their  differences  »ettie4,  and  their  rights  ascertaioed.' 

A  design  which   every  judicious  and  sensible  man  must  ap- 
prove as  a  wise  and  salutary  measure,  though,  as  a  probable  and 
practicable  expedient,  be  may  hesitate  to  give  it  so  much  cre- 
dence as  would  be  necessary  to  the  support  of  Dr.  A.'a  hypo* 
thesis.      If   it  be  less  credible,  however,   than  some  other 
theories,  it  is  more  pleasing,  and,  like  many  other  articles  in 
this    Hebrew   Dictionary  and   Grammar,    is  very  ingenions. 
fhe  logic  of  the  book  is  not  less  conspicuous  than  the  phi- 
1        u,r  ^f  it   nor  is  it  of  inferior  quality.     From  the  fccts. 
K'th'eldiu-  of  our  devotion,  whether  it  be  audible  « 
Sent^  doeTnot  affect  the  acceptance  of  our  thak^givinga  and 
ourprayes  to  Ae  Almighty,  and  that  our  benevolence  i»^ 
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t  lie  as  useful  when  conferred  upon  an  object  whose  speech  we 
I  do  noi  underbtand,  as  when   bestowed  upon  a  8up|>liaiit  who 
I  tpeaks  intelligibly  to  us,  tiie  Author  justly  infers,  tirat  neither 
I  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  nor  of  Greek,  nor  of  any  other  lan- 
i  |(ua<;e  can,  of  itself,  roake  us  Christians,  nor  yet  better  Chris-* 
I  YHins.  (Prefnce,  p.  xiii.)     The  Septnagint  Version  of  the  Old 
I  Testament,  Dr.  Andrew  thinks,  was  made  about  A.  D.  130 ; 
I  ttod,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  he  asks.  Is  it  likely  that  Aquila. 
I  SyiDmachus,  Theodotion,  Origen,  and  others  of  their  age,  would 
I  ^ve  troubled  themselves,  as  they  did,  without  necessity  or  an- 
i  thority,  about  a  new  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Bihleinto  Greek, 
^  ImmI  an  authorised  and  a  publicly  received  Greek  Version  been 
^  fUready  in  common  circulation  ?  This  mode  of  arguing  is  much 
f  jtfie  same  as  if  a  writer  were  to  allege  that  there  existed  no 
;  E^ip^lish  version  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  common  circula- 
fion  before  1790,  because  Dr.  Geddes,  Dr.  Boothroyd,  and  Mr. 
Bellamy  had,  since  that  time,  undertaken  new  translations  of 
.  the  Bible.     Origen  was  not  a  translator  of  the  Bible  ;  he  was 
!  only  the  editor  and  reviser  of  translations  already  in  existence, 
i^gain :  we  are  told,  (p.  173,)  that  among  the  Israelites,  every 
.  seventh  year  was  mbbatical,  or  a  year  of  rest  and  restitution, 
ifvhen  all  alienated  real  property  returned  fully,  freely,  and  gra- 
.  iuitously,  to  the  original  owners  or  inheritors,  all  debts  and 
•ecurities  were  cancelled,  and   all  bondage  or  personal  service 
was  put  an  end  to.     Here  the  worthy  Hebraist  blunders :  these 
releases  and  immunities  were  enjoined  by  the  law  of  the  Jubi- 
lee every J^tteth  year.     Once  more  :  Adam  gave  names  lo  all 
i  tlie  beasts  of  the  earth  and  the  fowls  of  heaven  ;  and,  as  the 
*  learned  Author  is  of  opinion   that  few  Naturalists  now  a-days 
would  undertake  to  begin  and  finish  so  serious  a  task  as  the 
making  of  a  complete  system  of  Zoology,  in  less  than  fifteen  or 
^   twenty  years  without  assistance,  he  concludes  that  Adam  lived 
a  solitary  life  as  a  naturalist  or  philosopher  without  any  com- 
panion, for  fifteen  years  and  a  half,  and  that  Eve  was  tlieti 
formed  about  the  autumnal  equinox  1 ! 

In  the  Dictionary,  we  find  some  definitions  of  words  not  a 
little  curi(»us.  d^m,  which  occurs  Isa.  xiii.  21,  is  rendered  by 
the  translators  of  the  public  version  '  doleful  crsittnres,'  pro- 
bably in  the  sense  of  '  howling  mofisters,'  which  is  Bishop 
]40wth's  rendering. — Dr.  Andrew  gives  us  '  doleful  creatures  ;* 
J'riart,  fraternities^  consents,  d^m  is  explained,  vutturet,  kites ; 
lackalls,  wild  cats ;  beggarly  nnmaitic  orders,  lodging  on  rocks 
and  precipices.  D*5no«TnT,  A  crown^spreader-abroad  of  gifted 
paen;  that  is.  Antichrist,  the  false  propnet,  who  has  filled  the 
worid  with  false  teachers :  called  greyhound,  armed  warrior^ 
Pfov.  xxx«  31. 
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To  the  Dictionary,  which  comprises  100  pageft  and  which 

{>recede8  the  Grammar,  is  appended  a  series  of  amended  Tians- 
ations  from  the  Hebrew,  or  certain  passages  of  the  aathorised 
English  Bible.  We  leave  our  readers  to  make  out  the  mean* 
ing  and  to*  appreciate  the  value  of  such  renderings  as  thf  foU 
lowing : — '  That  I  may  remember  the  everlasting  covenant,- 
Gen.  IX.  16. ;  '  Tq  remember  the  world's  tetiament.^—Por  a  sweet 

*  Sfavour  before  the  LORD.'  Exod.  xxix.  25  ;  *  For  a  JSsplgmjf 
^  leading  to  the  appearance  of  Jehovah*  Exod.  xxxii.  26.  '  iktU 
'  there  was  an  opposition ;  for  Aaron  hid  an  appoHtion  that  itrwe 
'  with  them,  wlio  rose  up  against  them.* — *  And  that  will  by  no 
'  means  clear  the  guiltif*  Exod.  xxxiv.  7. ;  '  And  the  imocnU 

*  shall  not  be  exempted :  plainly  meanins  Jesus,  CArist.*— '  And 
'  will  hiss  unto  them  from  the  end  of  the  earth  ;  and  behold 

*  they  shall  come   witli   speed  swiftly.'  Isa.  V.  26,  '  And  hit 

*  planting  after  the  end  of  the  earth :  even  here  quickly,  in  a  Uttk 

*  ti/ne,  he  will  come.' 

In  the  Grammar,  (p.  108,)  the  reader  is  told,  that  fan  of 
the  consonants  of  the  Hebrew  Alphabet  have  their  tails 
straightened,  or  else  turned  the  contrary  way,  when  th^  end 
a  word :  in  the  Alphabet  on  the  preceding  page,  he  will  find 
hut  four,  which  is  the  entire  complement,  we  believe,  of  tailed 
letters.  The  form  Niphal  is  described,  (p.  132.)  as  prefixing  3 
to  Kal  throughout,  which  is  incorrect.  In  the  Syntax,  Rnle 
3,  (p.  154,)  that  a  verb  or  adjective  following  two  nouns  in 
apposition,  may  agree  in  gender  and  number  with  the  noun 
govenied,  rather  than  with  the  noun  governing,  is  represented 
as  original ;  a  note  being  added,  purporting  that  '  the  want  of 
'  this  rule  has  lon^  been  felt  by  grammarians.*  .  If  the  Author 
had  only  looked  mto  Israel  Lyons's  Hebrew  Grammar,  No. 
192,  he  would  have  been  admonished  that  he  was  offering  no 
novelty  to  the  world,  in  publishing  the  rule  in  question. 

Dr.  Andrew^s  Hebrew  Grammar  may  supply  the  wants  of  a 
learner,  but  it  cannot  be  praised  as  a  vehicle  of  clear  and  well 
arranged  instruction.  The  Dictionary  is  a  collection  of  defi- 
nitions which  will  afford  him  but  little  information  or  assis- 
tance ;  while  it  is  altogether  wanting  in  perspicuous  and  orderly 
arrangement.  The  chronological  discussions  with  which  the 
volume  is  enlarged,  are  ill  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  an  ele- 
mentary work.  Altogether,  tlie  Author^s  learning  appears  to 
e:^ceed  his  discretion. 
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^  VII.  Tk€NMGmJa4»  /Viy»r»  or  C$mpltie  (hAn/  fmmig, 
DmoA^  cQoUimog  aeariy  one  hmidniil  tad  tmm4^  Pmjww,  •iv 
omged  on  a  Plao  entirdf  now :  oach  I^n^er  a^eompuiiad  mlb 
IpppiEopriolo  RcAcctiona  on  a  FMngo  cf  Soriptauii'  aoloctod  ftir 
every  Day  m  the  Weak,  4oring  a  Period  of  Two  Itfonlba. 
By  iho  Kev.  James  Hintoa,  M.  A.  8?o.  fp.  164.  Frioa  9i* 
l#ndpi|.  1834. 

T  P  it  18  pot  impracticable^  it  is  surely  very  important  that 
^  family  worship  should  be  made  bqtb ,  a  veasoaable  aad  ao 
fntereatiog  s^xviee  to  all  the  membera  of  the  houaebold.    The 

Cere  kee{iing  up  of  tb<i  observance  has  its  use*  but  \i  wouk) 
t  better  if  Uie  service  could  wnifonnly  be  accoBMUCHiAtad  to 
the  capacitioa  and  feelings  of  those  whose  benefit,  we  cannot 
b«t  think,  ought  mainly  to  be  consulted,— our  children  and 
perranta.  Extemporaneous  prayer  is  certainly  by  for  the  moat 
advantageous  mode  of  conducting  th^  devotions  of  the  family ; 
and  we  should  be  sorry  to  countenance  the  substitution  of  a  form 
in  any  but  a  case  of  very  obvious  expediency.  But  tlie  mere 
reading  of  a  portion  of  Scripture  and  the  putting  up  of  a  prayer, 
are  not  all  that  are  includea  in  the  idea  of  a  family  service  that 
^hall  adequately  answer  its  moral  purpose.  It  is  highly  de- 
airable  that  the  reading  and  the  devotional  part  of  the  service 
should  bear  upon  eadi  other;  that  the  one  should  furnish 
foaterials  for  the  other;  and  that  children  should  thus  be 
^uffht  the  use  that  what  they  hear,  ought  to  be  turned  to.  Thf^ 
difierence  between  a  formulary  and  an  unvaried  routine  of 
customary  expressions,  is  so  slight  as  regards  the  effect,  that 
the  advantage  of  the  extemporaneous  method  is  almost  lost, 
when  no  pains  are  taken  to  secure  a  proper  variety.  And 
there  is  scarcely  less  danger  that  he  who  prays  should  come  to 
do  it  mechanically,  than  that  they  who  listen  should  listen  me- 
phaoicallvy  where  no  effort  is  made  to  engage  their  minds,  and 
interest  their  feelings  in  the  service. 

We  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  volume  before  us«  not 
#o  much  as  a  book  of  prayers,  though  in  that  point  of  view  it 
will  be  highly  acceptable,  aa  on  account  of  its  claims  to  the  tille 
of  a  guide  to  prayer.  The  most  important  feature  of  the  work* 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Editor,  is  aaverted  to  in  the  fiollowiog 
terms. 

'  It  coosiits  IB  the  adaptation  of  some  part  (and  Grequeotly  several 
partly  amouoUog  io  the  whole  to  a  considerable^  portion)  of  each 
prayer*  to  the  chapter  and  reflections  to  which  it  i^  subjoined.  One 
obvious  design  of  this  plan  n^  to  excite  a  greater  degree  of  interest 
in  the  miodii  of  the  worshippers.  It  should*  howeveri  be  particu- 
larly noticed*  that  these  prayers  may  be  read  after  any  other  portion 
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of  Scripture  with  as  much  propriety  as  those  in  similar  works*  with 
the  exception  of  a  paragraph  in  one  or  two  inslttoceSy  which  are  par- 
ticularly  pointed  out  in  the  places  where  they  occur.  But  lh%  diicf 
design  of  the  Writer  is,  to  teach  persons  how  to  adapt  the  thoughts 
and  expresisions  of  Scripture  to  tlieir  own  particuVar  use,  and  bow  to 
turn  the  language  of  Scripture  into  the  language  of  prayer  and  praise, 
adoration  and  confession.  Those  (personti]  will  most  readily  obtain 
that  justness  and  fluency  of  e^^pression  whic!)  are  so  desimhfe  in  the 
leaders  of  devotional  services,  whether  in  the  family  or  in  public  :  and 
at  the  same  time  will  be  the  most  likely  to  imbibe  a  larger  portion  of 
that  genuine  spirit  of  devotion,  without  which  the  greatest  extempore 
freedom  must  be  unacceptable  to  God  ;  who  study  with  the  closest  at- 
tention those  excellent  examples  which  are  recorded  in  the  book  i>f 
Inspiration,  and  make  them  their  only  acknowledged  standard*  model, 
and  directorv.  The  Writer  has  therefore  bent  his  attention  in  a  par* 
ticular  manner  to  this  feature  of  the  work,  and  only  laments  that  lie 
has  not  been  able  to  realize  his  own  idea  of  what  ought  to  have  bcei^ 
done.' 

In  pursuance  of  the  same  object,  prefixed  to  every  prayer, 
are  short  Retiections  on  some  passage  of  Scripture  suitable  to 
be  read  in  the  fmiily,  selected  chieHy  from  Scott,  Doddridge, 
and  Henry  ;  and  a  hymn  is  refern»d  to,  adapted  to  some  jwrt 
of  the  chapter,  taken  from  Dr.  W.itts.  This  is  an  admirable 
plan  :  of  the  general  merit  of  the  cKecntion,  our  readers  will 
pestji\dge  fruui   a   specimen.     They  will  observe  that  every 

Earagra|m  is  numbered  and  headed,  in  order  that  the  topic  may 
e  seen  at  a  glance,  and  that  the  reader  may  know  what  to 
omit,  if  the  prayer  is  too  long. 

«  WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 
•  JOB  CH.  XXXIV.  1—23.  and  ch.  XXXV. 

*    REFLECT  10 VS* 

*  The  Judge  of  all  the  earth  cannot  but  do  what  is  right,  though 
wc  are  often  incapable  of  discovering  the  reasons  of  his  conduct : 
but  as  we  have  all  multiplied  pur  trans^essions  against  him«  ami  at 
ne  cannot  receive  any  thmg  from  us  which  he  hath  not  first  given, 
unto  us,  we  can  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  hard  measures  wbea 
afflicted.  And  as  our  Judge  is  now  as  a  Saviour,  on  a  Riercy«aeai» 
we  can  have  no  reason  to  conclude,  that  it  would  b^  in  vain  for  ui 
to  repent,  to  seek  forgiveness,  and  to  cleanse  ourselves  from  our 
iniquities.  When,  therefore,  impatience,  pride,  and  unbelief 
suggest  iuch  conclusions,  we  associate  ourselves,  for  the  time, 
with  the  workers  of  iniquity,  and  expose  ourselves  to  just  reproof. 

*  How  few  of  the  afflicted,  who  groan  under  their  miseries,  inquirt 
after  God,  and  trust  in  his  name !  The  most,  even  of  the  wretctied, 
disregard  their  obligations  and  accountableness  to  him,  and  refuse  to 
repent  and  humble  themselves  for  their  sins,  and  seek  forgiveness  and 
pomfort  from  turn.    If  pious  persons  are  betrayed  into  any  d^grqe  of 
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p  simifar  %{mil,  «Dd  delay  to  htuhble  fhaoMelveB  under  fehe  afliolifti^ 
liADci  of  G«dy  or  to  seek  all  their  help  and  cofnfort  from  him ;.  thayl 
(Day  expect  that  theirtriaU  will  be  coottnued;  till  they  are<  vedyced  tOj 
a  better  temper.  Let  us  not  then,  under  affliction^  prolong  our  owiv 
misery  by  keeping  at  a  distance  from  a  throoe  of  grace*  standing  out 
ia  our  own  vtadication,  expecting  help  from' other  quartern^  ordeSfi 
pairing  of  help  from  God ;  but  let  u«  call  upon  .him  m  oujr  troubieays 
add  he  will  hear  us,  and  we  shall  praise  him.  jScoTX« 

«  PSALMS  $1, 131,  PYMNS  87,.BOOK  L  150,  BQOK  IL 

*  PRAYER.  ' 

*  I.  [Adoraiion  and  Confession.^  Great  and  holy  God,  how  sbal> 
we  conve  before  thee !  Thou  art  the  Lord  God  Omnipbtenti  we 
ive  but  dust  and  ashes.  Thou  art  from  everlasting  to  everlasting? 
we  are  of  yesterday  and  know  nothing.  Our  meanness  alone  oughr 
to  fill  us  with  humility  in  thy  presence.  But,  O  gracious  God,  there 
18  a  still  more  afTecting  reason  for  our  thus  approaching  thee  ;  thou 
hast  nourished  and  brought  us  up  as  children,  and  we  have  rebelled 
against  thee.  We  have  erred  and  strayed  from  thy  ways  like  lost 
fheep,  and  there  is  no  health  in  us.  Lord,  thou  knowest  our  fool^ 
iahness,  and  our  sins  are  not  hidden  Arom  thee.  Thine  eyes  have 
been  upon  all  our  ways  and  all  our  thoughts.  No  darkness,  nor 
shadow  of  death,  could  hide  our  iniquities  from  thee.  Thou  didst 
make  us  wiser  than  the  beasts  of  the  neld,  vet  we  have  degraded  our- 
selves below  them :  for  the  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his 
master's  crib ;  yet  we  have  not  known  thy  judgments,  we  have  not 
considered  thy  mercies. 

*  2.  f^Sin  is  toitkout  Excuse.^  O  thou  holy  and  heartaearching 
God,  suffer  us  not  to  listen  to  those  deceitful  reasonings,  which 
would  make  us  think  lightly  of  our  sins.  What  plea  can  we  offer  for 
pride,  for  impurity,  or  for  anger  ^  What  shall  we  say  in  excuse  foe 
iiaving  loved  this  vdin  world  so  much,  and  thee  so  little  f  We  stand 
f:hargeable  with  these,  and  many  other  offeqces :  and,  O  God,  pre-* 
serve  us  from  thinking  lightly  of  their  evil.  Truly  we  have  no 
righteousness  of  our  own,  or  that  which  we  think  we  have  is  undeaa 
and  hateful  in  thy  sight.  Verily  we  are  miserable  offenders  against 
tiiy  holy  majesty.  O  that  we  had  delighted  ourselves  in  theel  Theri 
Iwd  we  walked  in  the  right  path.  But  now  thou  art  dear^when  thoii 
Jndgest^  and  justified  when  thou  condemnest.  Thou  art  the  judge  of 
ttll  the  earth,  and  thou  wilt  not  do  unjustly.  Shouldst  thou  coodema 
oa  for  ever,  thou  wouldst  not  lay  upon  us  more  than  is  right* 

'3.  [^Supplication  Jbr  Pardon.']  But  blessed  be  thy  name,  that 
thou  art  not  now  our  Judge  on  thy  throne,  but  our  Saviour  on  thy 
nercnr  seat.  We  re[>ent,  O  Lord,  and  seek  thy  divine  foi]^vene8S. 
We  fall  into  thy  gracious  hands,  acknowledging  our  sins  with  true 
nutrition  of  heart,  and  beseeching  thee  to  shew  m&rcj  to  ua,  on 
|hine  own  terms.  Instead  of  objectinff  to  the  way  in  which  it  pleaa* 
eth  thee  to  pardon  the  guilty,  we  eladiy  and  thankfully  apply  for  ^al 
tprgivenesa  which,  for  Christ's  sake,  Uiou  art  willing  to  grant  unto 
fvery  penitent  sinner.    O  Lor4  God,  here  ia  our  only  hope.    €^ 
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flcioitt  of  many  tfiMtfreiWooi,  $nd  feuM  dial  imaNiiNai  oAmoi 
have  been  commUted,  we  ilee  to  the  orosi  of  Jet^  ond  Ihero,  iriA 
deep  •^-abasement,  and  an  eye  dicected  to  lum  who  bora  our  ihm 
ire  oflbr  up  these  petitioas. 

*  4.  IPrim/er  wtder  any  Ughi  FamOy  jMktUm.']  Wo 
beseeeh  thee,  O  Lord,  to  tiumble  our  mioai  under  oar 
fliccion.  Though  it  is  not  heavy,  yet  teach  us  to  remepnhkr  it. 
easily  be  increased;  and  we  deserve  that  it  should.  FaaMft  nsia 
bow  beneath  thy  fatherly  correction,  for  thou  dost  al)  things  nght. 
IVe  will  not  excuse  our  sins,  which  deserve  yet  seveter  ponUiaienti 
but  humbly  implore  thy  heavenly  pardon  through  our  Lord  Jesos 
Christ.  We  repent  and  humble  ourselves  under  thiae  r^fltity 
bandi  wbflst  yet  it  is  laid  but  gently  upon  us.  Remove  oar  t^als 
when  thoii  seest  fit ;  and,  till  thai,  srant  us  patient  submission  la  ihf 
will,  and  cheerful  confidence  in  thy  love. 

'  5.  {Praygrfor  Humiiity.Ji  And  we  pray,  that  not  only  wiien 
we  are  kneeung  before  thee,  but  ot  all  times,  we  may  be  praserved 
from  thinking  of  ourselves  more  highly  than  we  ought  to  tbink.  Msf 
a  just  view  of  ourselves  be  continually  present  to  our  minds;  thsl 
in  all  our  conduct  towards  thee,  O  God«  we  may  act  like  |>eiiiteB| 
sinners  :  and  that  in  all  our  transactions  with  men,  we  oiay  bobave  mjfy 
lowliness  and  meekness  ;  as  becometh  those  who  stand  in  csoatiaiisl 
need  of  forgiveness.  And  let  no  gifts,  or  talents,  which  thog  ins! 
bestoM'ed  upon  us,  make  us  forget  what  we  are  in  thy  sight.  Lord, 
when  we  recollect  the  use  we  have  made  of  them,  we  have  iMMpan 
to  be  filled  with  sliame,  instead  of  being  proud  on  the  account  of 
them.  How  little  have  they  been  employed  to  thy  glory  !  What  obt 
profitable  servants  are  we,  with  all  the  gifls  thou  Last  49onfarirefl  on  «»! 
And  now,  O  Lord,  grant  unto  us  the  apirit  to  think*  as  well  as  to 
do,  always  such  things  as  are  ri^ht ;  for  we  know,  by  ozjperieDOS, 
that  we  may  be  lifted  up  with  pnde,  even  though  cpovinoed  that  we 
ought  to  be  filled  with  shame.  Do  thou  then  give  unto  us  an  humble 
BBind.  Preserve  us  from  all  confidence  in  ourselves.  L^t  us  never 
forget,  that  in  the  Lord  alone  have  we  either  rightoousneas  or 
strength. 

*  6.  [^Ecenifig  Petitions  and  Inierc$$Mons.2  O  Lord,  we  commit  our 
bodies  and  eoois  to  thy  care,  as  weak  and  unworthy  creatunasb  unalUa 
to  defend  ourselves,  and  undeserving  of  thy  protection.  AcGoptour 
thanks  for  the  mercies  we  have  received ;  and  faring  us,  pre  humMly 
beseech  thee,  in  safety  to  the  beginning  of  anoth^  dayj  with  a  ranew- 
ed  sense  of  what  we  owe  to  thy  providence  ^od  ^grace.  Comnaand 
thy  blessing  graciously  to  rest  on  our  rejiatives  and  nidghbogrst  our 
ihcnds  and  enemies.  Bless  thy  ministers,  and  iavou^  thy  fieqplc^ 
Succour  the  distressed,  whether  in  mind  or  body*  and  let  a)j  4|efh  ^aa 
thy  glory. 

*  Our  Father,  &c. 

We  ahull  not  offer  any  criticism  on  these  prayers  ;  their  ge- 
neral character  is  coinprehensive,  scriptural,  aud  devotional. 
The  chief  defect  k!  one  wliich  tbey  bijive  in  comuion  with  al- 
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itaott  every  work  of  the  kind«-*a  want  of  more  entire  sintpticity 
and  luiturainess.  We  highly  approve  of  the  use  made  of  the 
pmyers  of  the  Lituray»  whioh  are  for  the  most  part  (there  are 
exceptions)  models  of  devotional  composition.  A  very  free 
Bse- appears  to  have  been  made  of  Bean's  Prayers,  nnless  both 
iwritenr  hav#  drawn  from  a  common  soorce.  This  ftBqtiived  te 
be  explained.  We  cannot  say  that  the  work  i^  altogether  firee 
fkom  slight  improprieties,  or  rather  inappropriatenesseS'  of  eW*> 

Eision,  but  they  are  neither  numerous  nor  glaring,  and  ei^ry 
lity  is  aiforded  for  omitting  what  may  appear  uHsiiitable. 
Itt  place  of  itirther  animadversions  on  the  volume,  wfafob>we 
lUnk  adapted  to  be  Very  eenerally  useful  and  aoceptebtei  we 
riMdl  take  the  liberty  to  mrow  out  a  few  general  sugif^estions', 
Itaplieable  alike  to  written  fovms  and  extemporaneous  defvH^tfoiib 

it  is  not,  we  think,  so  distinctly  borne  in  mind  ae  it  ought  to 
bn^  that  sooial  prayer  is  not  the  act  of  one  fop  many,  but  ougbt 
lo  be  the  joint  act  of  many  with  one*  It  may  be  commoil 
prayer  with  or  without  a  book,  but  this  it  oueht  to  be.  It  ie  a 
igood  rule  for  minieters  lo  follow,  to  pray  witK  the  people  in  th€ 
pnlpit,  /or  their  people  in  their  closet,  at  them  no  where ;  and 
Ae  same  rule  will  apply  to  masters  of  families*  It  may  be 
very  proper  to  offer  specific  intercessions  on  behalf  of  tlrs 
vanous  nemba:B  of  a  household^  but  the  general  chartfeUr  of 
the  prayer  ought  to  be  suoh  as  that  all  present  shonM  fed 
Iheroselves  not  the  audience,  but  the  petitioners* 

Nothing  tends  more  to  give  a  wron^  idea  of  the  desim-nnd 
mature  of  prayer^  than  that  expatiation  on  dt>ctrine, — UM  ^ 
dactic  method  of  rehearsing  texts  or  articles  of  belief,  whielf 
we  have  heard  indulged  in,  as  if  the  object  of  the  speaker  wai 
to  insinuate  a  sermon  mider  the  disguise  of  a  prayer.  We  are 
qnite  persaaded  that  devotional  services 'are  not  at  all  a  prep€¥ 
vehicle  for  information  at  smy  kind*  Long  deschriptiotis,  wMf« 
ther  of  character,  or  of  feeling,  or  of  matters  of  beiic^^  sM 
i(iiite  uneuitable.  And  so  are  long  scwitenoes  of  any  kindj  and 
long  paragraphs.  But  the  worst  of  all  styles  is,  tbatA^Mdlf 
|MrpetaaUy  mjecta  parentheses,  to  qualify  or  to  eiqptfmn  thtf 
■■finirfied  sentence.  This  impropricSty  is,  of  Course,  afldisiil 
pecuHar  to  eoctempmtRieous  eifusions :  if  tfenefeiYeA  to  the 
written  page,  it  would  be^too  palpable. 

Written  prayers  are  alwaM  with  great  propriety  divided  iifte^ 
para^phs ;  it  is  ta  be  wished  that  those  who  conduct  tiie  eit* 
lemporaneons  service,  would  obserre  the  sadie  msirked  divfeknr^ 
which  m  not  leas  necessary  in  speaking  tfiafn  in  writing.  A 
kmg  prayer  of  one  paragraph  is  as  tediMs  te  the  ear  «b  to  flie 
eye.  There  sboold  be  a  psMe  in  the  setise-  as  weB  in  liMi 
voice ;  and  th-*  «-«^«-'*^  or  l^pioptidte  ittvooatiotr  elleiM,  an 
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iu  the  church  service*  be  more  generally  interpdaed  at^renr 
change  of  the  subject. 

Metaphors,  except  of  the  most  familiar  kind,  and  eren  the 
.figurative  language  of  Scripture;  when  the  'alla«iou  ia  obacnre 
or  not  easily  recognised,  ought  to  be  carefully  abstained  fhrnt 
A  minister  ought  not,  at  least  in  prayer,  to  disdain  being  under* 
stood  by  men  of  the  plainest  understanding.  Such  expressioDi 
as  *  Give  them  tlie  valley  of  Achor  for  a  door  of  hope  — '  May 
*  he  reigafrom  the  river  to  the  end  of  the  earth'—*  ruah  on  the 
'  thick  bosses  of  thy  buckler' — '  count  thy  love  better  than 
'  win^'- — a^nd  others  which  might  be  particularized,  are  wholiy 
improper,  because  folrced,  unnatural,  and,  to  a  large  proportioa 
of  the  audience^  unintelli^ble.  We  never  find  t&e  a|KWtki 
praying  in  this  style ;  and  it  is  an  abuse  of  the  word,  to  term  it 
scnptural,  merely  because  such  phraaes  occur  in  Scripture. 
There  are  figures  in  the  Old  Testament  which  no  one  would 
venture  to  employ,  and  some  which  no  one  underistanda:;  bot 
the  use  of  figurative  language  which  we  are  adverting.to,  ii 
properly  technical.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  piout  man  adopt;* 
ing  such  a  mode  of  expression  in  the  unreserved  efiuaiona  of 
his  closet ;  yet  it  is  even  less  suitable  to  the  public  servioe.  A 
person  hot  accustomed  to  the  current  phrases  and  figures  of 
the  particular  school  of  theology,  is  apt  to  be  utterly  perplexed 
by  this  artificial  language,  which  is^  for  the  same  reason^  the 
most  unaifecting. 

Broad  assertions  are  seldom  proper  in  public  devotion ;  we 
do  not  of  course  mean  either  confessions  or  thankagiviaga; 
which  are  a  species  of  assertion,  but  those  which  affirm  respeclr 
ing  the  state,  character,  or  feeling  of  the  worshippers^  moie 
tfian  is  likely  to  be  true  of  even  the  majority.  Tne  langna^ 
of  supplication  all  may  join  in  ;  that  of  declaration  u 
scarcely  to  be  called  prayer,  and  yet,  it  is  often  copiously^  and^ 
we  think,  injudiciously  employed. 

The  exclusive  study  of  living  models  is  disadvantageous  to 
those  who  would  cultivate  a  simple,  chaste,  and  afiecting  devo* 
tional  style.  All  that  is  aimed  at,  very  usually,  is  fisicility  and 
copiousness.  Conciseness,  purity,  and  selection  are  by  far  the 
more  important  requisites.  A  florid  style  is  very  inappro- 
priate ;  yet,  it  sometime3  passes  for  a  gift.  After  all,  though 
divines  distinguish  between  the  ^ft  and  the  grace  of  prayer. 
(and  assuredly  a  devotional  spirit  may  warm  the  heart  of  one 
who  has  but  indifferent  powers  of  utterance,)  yet,  we  incline  to 
believe,  that  what  is  termed  the  exercise  of  the  RJft,  is  much 
more  closely  allied  to  the  exercise  of  the  grace,  wan  ia  some- 
times suspected.  The  heart,  when  properly  influenced,  is  thd 
best  directory,  and  that  alone  can  teach  us  how  to  pray. 
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Xrt.ynL  The  Rural  Walks  of  C&toper ;  digplaVed  in  a  Series  of 
Views  near  Olneyt  Bucks:  representing  the  Scenery  exemplineu 
in  the  Poems ;  with  descriptive  Sketches  and  a  Mevaoit  of  the 
Poet's  Life.  F-cap  8vo.  15  Enrnvinirs.  Price  7t.6d.  London; 
1822. 

ir\UR  attentloii  has  been  drawn  to  this  elegant  little  volume 
by  the  notice  bestowed  upon  it  in  Dr.  Johnson's  Prefape 
to  the  Private  Correspondence  of  Cowper,  and   we  have  his 
Voucher  for  the  fidelity  of  the  delineations.     Most  of  the  sub- 
jects were  engraved  many  years  ago,  for  a  work  entitled  Cowper 
Illustrated,  ^hicb  is  now  out  of  print.    The  present  series  of 
engravings  are  from  new  desi^s,  with  the  addition  of  two  new 
plated,  Yardley  Oak  and  the  Vicarage,  besides  a  tac-simile  of 
the  Poet's  hand -writing.    I'he  memoir  adds  little  value  to  the 

Eublication  :  it  is  of  course  slight  and  general,  and,  as  it  ad- 
eres  closely  to  Hayley,  gives  an  erroneous  view  of  the  whole 
circumstances  of  Cowper's  history. 

On  looking  6ver  these  views,  one  is  amused  to  find  the  il- 
lusion which  the  Poet  has  succeeded  in  creatine.  The  materi- 
als which  he  had  to  work  upon>  were,  of  the  least  promising 
clescription,  as  regarded  their  susceptibility  of  either  poetic  or 
picturesque  effect.  Olney  itself,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a 
low,  flaC  marshy  tract,  is  as  dull  a  town  as  any  in  England. 
W^st6n  b  pretty  iil  comparison ;  but  the  park  itself,  so  gratis 
fully  celebrated,  has  v^tv  slender  pretensions  to  a  picturesqui> 
or  ornamental  character.'  Though  the  Engraver  has  made  thd 
.  best  of  them,  yet  are  they  but  common  scenes,  such  as  pre- 
sent themselves  almost  every  where.  But  has  the  Poet  passed 
any  deception  upOn  us  ?  Far  from  it.  It  was  he  who  saw  the 
landscape  and  every  object  in  their  true  light ;  and  he  h^ 
taught  us  how  to  look  at  Nature,  and  to  love  her,  io  h^r  home« 
liest  dress.  '  I  wish,*  he  says  in  one  of  his  Letters,  *  that  t 
'  could  see  some  of  the  mountains  which  yoU  have  seen;  es- 

*  pecially,  becanse  Dr.  Johnson  has  pronounced  that  no  man  is 
'  qualified  to  be  a  poet,  who  has  never  seen  a  mountain.     But 

*  mountains  I  shall  never  see,  unless,  perhaps,  in  a  dream,  or 

*  unless- there  are  such  in  heaven.*  The  genuine  love  of  nature, 
however,  displays  itself  more  unequivocally  iti  an  attachment 
to  quiet,  tinobtrusive  home  serenes,  which  leave  the  mind  at 
liberty  to  otcupy  itself  with  all  the  details  of  the  landscape^ 
and  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  minuter  beauties  which  lie 
hidden  from  a  common  observer.  Such  scenes,  too«  minister 
far  more  to  cheerfulness,  than  the  grand  and  the  magnificent. 
Cowper,  describing  his  visit  to  Eartham,  says :    '  The  culti- 

*  vated  appearance  of  Weston  suits  my  finun^  of  mind  far  better' 
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'  than  wild  bills  that  aspire  to  be  mountains*  covered  with  Taat, 
'  unfrequented  wood&,  and  ht're  and  there  alTordixia  a  peep 
'  between  their  sumnnls  at  the  distant  ocean.  ThougU  dell^ht- 
*  ful  in  the  extreme  to  thoAe  who  bad  spirits  to  bear  \U  itwu 
'  too  gloomy  for  me.'  There  may  be  persons  who  hat^  been 
ready  to  wonder  that  a  poet  could  exist,  and  give  forth  poet^, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Oiise ;  but  this  may  serve  to  convinee 
them  that  they  are  not  in  Nature's  secret;  Bees  know,  what 
butterflies  do  not  know,  that  it  is  not  the  gayest  floweiB  that 
hold  the  honey. 

Sacrilegious  hands  have  been  busy  at  Weston^  so  that  these 
views  alone  present  the  scenes  alluded  to,  as  they  appeared  in 
the  Poet's  time.  The  Lodge  is  tenanted  by  one  who  knows 
not  William  Cow  per,  nor  cares  for  him,  regarding  him  as  a 
heretic  with  all  tlie  unsocial  bigotry  of  his  Church. 


Art.  IX.  Batavian  Anthology ;  or  Specimens  of  the  Dutch  Poets; 
with  Remarks  on  the  Poetical  Literature  of  the  Netherbndi  te 
the  End  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  By  John  Bowring,  Ho- 
norarry  Correspondent  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  the  Netherltndib 
and  Itarry  S.  Van  Dyk.  f  cap  8vo.  pp.  242.  Price  Ts.  6d.  Lcmdon, 

TX^  E  owe  to  the  Dutch  the  discovery  of  the  arts  of  printmg 
^^  and  oil-painting;  we  owe  to  them  the  pendulum  and  the 
microscope ;  we  owe  to  them  much  fine  fish  and  much  sound 
divinity  ;  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  one  of  the  very  beat  of 
our  kings ;  but  assuredly,  the  last  thing  for  which  we  should 
have  expected  to  be  indebted  to  the  land  of  tulips,  is  poetiy. 
it  has  produced  painters,  but  the  Flemish  school,  thoiw^  high 
in  art,  is  poor  in  fancy :  its  beauties  are  travesties  ofVenuSt 
and  its  subjects  often  burlesques  upon  nature.  It  can  boast  of 
learned  men,  but  they  were  ashamed  of  their  own  laneuaae, 
and  hid  their  names  in  a  more  classic  dialect,  so  that  we  Daroiy 
recognise  Erasmus  and  Grotius  as  Dutchmen.  It  has  fstth 
duced  patriots ;  and  in  Holland,  the  flame  of  liberty,  dvil  and 
religious,  was  kept  alive,  wlien  in  this  country  it  smouldered 
only  in  the  ashes  of  the  Puritans.  But  we  invest  those  herois 
republicans  with  a  sort  of  severe  virtue,  which  would  not 
admit  of  an  alliance  with  the  graceful  embellishments  of  fifei 
Yet  this  is  an  idle  prejudice.  What  was  Milton  1  What  was 
Akenaide  ?  Both  presbyterians  and  stern  republicans.  Then 
we  might  have  loekedfor  poets  in  Holland ;  but  '^ho  thinks  of 
learning  Dutch,  except  a  merchant  or  translator  of  lanssiaffesl 
Mr.  Bowring,  however,  tells  us,  that  the  language  of  Holland 
is  the  purest  of  all  the  Gothic  dialects,  that  it  is  one  xrf  fhe  in<* 
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teresting  branches  growing  from  the  great  Teutonic  stock,  and 
preserving  far  more  of  the  original  character  than  the  rest  of 
the  same  family.    This  must  give  it  attraction  in  the  eyes  of 
a  philologist ;  but  what  recommends  a  language  to  scholars  or 
readers  in  general,  is  its  literature  ;  and  it  was  not  known  that* 
Holland,  though  she  had  her  learned  Latinists,  possessed  any 
native  literature.    There  has  been,  as  the  Translator  remarks, 
'  a  real  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  any  thine  that  could  pilt 
*  in  its  claim  to  the  name  of  Belgian  poetry.*    But  as  little  did 
English  literati,  in  the  pride  of  their  native  resources,  dream  of 
a  Russian  Anthology.     It  is  but  within  comparatively  a  recent  ' 
date,  that  we  have  concerned  ourselves  about  the  poets  of  Ger- 
many.    And  to  speak  the  truth,  it  seems  as  if  degrees  of  af- 
finity in  language,  as  sometimes  in  relationship,  operated  with 
a  repulsive  power  in  an  inverse  proportion ;  for  there  has  been 
shewn  very  little  disposition  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance   of 
the  Gothic  or  Teutonic  cognates  of  our  aboriginal  tongue. 
Instead  of  this,  as  if  the  language  itself  was  bent  on  its  own 
aggrandisement,  and  seeking  to  lose  the  remembrance  of  its 
urigin  in  splendid  alliances,  it  has  of  late  admitted  scarcely  any 
thing  but  Greek  into  its  vocabulary,  while  our  Travellers  are 
daily  importing  Orientalisms  of  the  most  venerable  date,  still 
further  to  enrich  the  most  copious  and  heterogeneous  of  con^ 
ventional  mediums.     But  we  are  very  glad  to  find  that  Batavia 
has  an  anthology,  and  we  are  very  happy,  too,  to  be  able  to  form 
some  judgement  of  the  productions  of  Belgian  poets,  without, 
at  our  time  of  life,  being  reduced  to  the  painful  expedient  of 
leaminor  Dutch.     We  are  not  sueh  British  critics  as  to  look 
with  pedantic  scorn  on  the  attempt  to  graft  a  new  variety  upon 
our  literature ;  and  without  offering  any  equivocal  compliments 
to  the  '  long-suffering  Translators,'  wh68e  pleasure  in  the  task 
has,  we  doubt  not,  amply  compensated  their  labour,  we  frankly 
tender  them  our  sincere  thanks  for  a  very  elegant  and  very  inte- 
resting volume,  which  deserves  all  the  room  it  will  occupy  in 
the  poetical  library.    This  premised,  we  shall  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  few  specimens. 

The  following  lines  are  taken  from  a  writer  of  the  sixteenth 
century, — Anna  Byns.    '  She  was  inimical  to  the  Reformation,  , 
'  and  directed  her  talents  principally  against  its  progress.* 

*  See'st  thou  the  sun  and  moon's  transparent  beam, 
.  The  fair  stars  thickly  sprinkled  o'er  the  sky  ? 
They  're  rays  which  from  th'  Eternal's  fountain  stream. 

Tnen  turn  thy  contemplative  gaze  on  high, 
Praise  the  pure  light  whence  these  their  light  obtain. 

Whose  heavenly  power  is  in  the  sun-rays  seen. 
It  wakes  from  earth's  dark  tomb  the  buried  grain. 
And  decks  with  flowers  the  hills  and  valleys  greip. 
Vol.  XXI.N.S.  X 
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So  that  no  painter  could  convey,  I  ween. 

Such  magic  colour  and  variety. 
Theuy  reasoniDg  beings,  if  ye  would  not  errt 
Make  nature  nature's  God's  interpreter. 
Though  nought,  however  fair,  by  land  or  sea^ 
With  the  Creator's  beauty  can  be  rated» 
Yet  think,  while  gazing  on  their  brilllaacy. 

How  wondrous,  He  who  all  those  works  crealAd*' 

On  account  of  the  very  high  eulogy  pronounced'  upon  Ae 
virtues,  talents,  and  attainments  of  Jacob  Cats  (alker  'Jacobm 
Catsius),  a  poet  born  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy, 
we  insert  the  following  jeu  (Tesprit. 

*  We  read  in  books  of  ancient  lore. 

An  image  stood  in  days  of  yore, 

Which',  when  the  sun  with  splendour  dight    ' 

Cast  on  its  lips  his  eolden  light. 

Those  lips  save  back  a  silver  sound. 

Which  nll'd  for  hours  the  waste  around  t 

But  when  again  the  living  blaze 

Withdrew  its  music-waking  rays. 

Or  passing  clouds  its  splendour  veil'd, 

Or  evening  shades  its  lace  conceal'd, 

This  image  stood  all  silent  tliere, 

Nor  lent  one  whisper  to  the  air. 

This  was  of  old — ^And  even  now. 

The  man  who  lives  in  fortune's  glow, 

Bears  off  the  palm  of  sense  and  knowledge 

In  town  and  country,  court  and  college ; 

And  all  assert  nem.  con,  whatever 

Comes  from  his  mouth  is  vastly  clever : 

But  when  the  glowing  sun  retires. 

His  reign  is  o'er,  and  dimm'd  his  fires ; 

And  all  his  praise  like  vapour  flies,*- 

For  who  e'er  calls  a  poor  man  wise  ?'  pp.  77t  8» 

We  regret  that  no  specimen  is  given  of  this  Writer's  tobliBif 
or  devotional  poetry :  the  specimens  do  not  correspond  to  tbf 
biographical  preface,  and  would  give  no  idea  of  the  character. 
attributed  to  Cats.  We  have  been  much  more  interested  bgf 
the  compositions  of  Gerbrand  Brederode.  He  was  prmctpally 
celebrated  for  his  comedies  and  bis  songs,  lie  sentiment  of 
the  first  stanza  of  the  following  delightful  little  poem,  may  be 
thought  in  chamcter  with  the  pagan  cast,  of  the  expreasion; 
but  this  will  not  excuse  its  impiety  :  it  is,  however,  less  ofien- 
sive  than  several  passages  of  the  kind  in  Anacreon  Mopre* 

*  If  all  were  mine  that  Jove  divine 

Or  other  gods  could  profier. 
Of  pomp  or  show,  or  daisling  glow, 

I  would  not  take  their  offer, 


In  payntoit  fbr  th^iri^icDtdotir. 
No !  I  woald  ii^k  the  gt^s,  itnd  tAekjfr, 
'Tis  dearer  far  VMn  cfaHh  to  ^tiraV, 
With  heart  l^^nd  loHl  by  ilhMkh  H^h, 

And  bowM  bjr  ^verty  imd  odre. 
Than  ieek  at  Mce  your  prdfil}Bed  YteM^tk^ 

And  dwell  #ftiidat  my  foted-btie  there. 

<  Should  thisy  dkplay  unbounded  swieiy        ^« 

O'er  all  these  kingly  regions, 
Mi6.  j^ve  to  me  dominion  free 

O'er  lands  ahd  mighty  legions ; 
My  heart  the  gift  wojald  treasu'rey 
To  rule  them  all  at  f^asure. 
Not  For  richer,  nor  \6t  land» 
Not  for  station^  nor  cbmmmNi» 
Nor  for  sceptres,  crowns>  nor  [^ower» 

Nor  for  all  the  world  is  worth,— 
But  that  I  on  thee  knight  shower 

Every  gift  from  heavei^  or  earth; 

« I  wouki  decree  that  all  should  be 

Observant  to  revere  tliee» 
With  bended  knee,  submis^veiy, 

Though  princes— kings— stood  ne^  thee. 
Courts  should  their  glories  lend  thde. 
And  empresses  attend  thee. 
And  queenli  upon  thy  stepH  should  W^it, 
And  pay  theit  tribute  io  thy  stikte 
In  low  and  humble  duty ; 

And  place  thee  on  a  royal  seat, 
Deek'd,  as  well  becbme^  thy  bieauty. 

With  splendour  and  adornment  meet. 

*  An  ivory  throne  should  be  thine  own. 

With  ornaments  the  rarest ; 
A  cloth  of  red  thy  floor  overspread. 

To  kiss  thy  footsteps,  fiurest ! 
And  sweetest  flowers  be  wreathihg. 
And  round  thee  fondly  breathing ; 
And  by  th^  influence  I  would  prove 
How  I  esteem  thy  virtues,  love ! 
How  thy  truth  and  goodness  sway'd  me, 

More  than  all  my  store  of  gold. 
More  than  thonsimds  that  Gibey'd  me. 

Mote  than  the  giant  world  coiuld  hoM. 

*  But  these  I  know  thou  canst  forego, 

Pot  pride  has  never  found  thee, 
And  I  possess  more  wealthiness 
Than  atl  the  courtiert  round  me. 
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If  riches  they  iohcrity 
I  have  them  too-in  spirit : 
And  thou  dost  know  as  well  as  I, 
That  truer  greatness  deigns  to  lie 
'Neath  a  garment  worn  and  tatter'd. 

Than  e'er  adom'd  a  narrow  mind  ; 
And  that  treasures  oft  are  scater'd 
For  the  basest  of  our  kind.' 

The  foilttfing  are  from  the  same  poet.     He  died  in  161\ 

*■  Though  treasures  unbounded  are  not  my  share, 
I  still  am  as  rich  as  others  are  ; 

I  care  not  for  gold, 

I  care  not  for  gold, 
The  mind  may  the  choicest  of  treasures  hold. 

*  I  leave  to  the  miser  his  joyless  hoards. 

To  Ambition  the  bliss  that  command  affi>rds. 

And  ask  not,  my  fair! 

And  ask  not,  my  fair ! 
King's  sceptre,  or  robes,  or  crown  to  bear. 

'  For  peace  and  the  noblest  enjoyments  dwell 

In  the  breast  which  contentment  has  made  its  cell. 

And  not  in  vain  wealth. 

And  not  in  vain  wealth. 
Which  cheats  its  master  of  rest  by  stealth. 

*  And  therefore  my  dearest  pleasure  I  find. 
Sweet  girl !  in  the  charms  of  thy  lovely  mind^ 

And  thy  matchless  soul. 
And  thy  matchless  soul. 
Which  benas  the  world  to  its  bright  control/ 

*  Could  fools  but  feel  their  want  of  sense. 

And  strive  to  earn  intelligence, 

They  would  be  wiser  for  their  pains  ; 
But  'tis  the  bane  of  folly  ever 
To  think  itself  supremely  clever,— 

And  thus  the  fool  a  fool  remains** 

The  foUowins:  epigram  is  almost  worthy  of  a  place  in  tl 
Elegant  Extriicts  :  it  bears  the  name  of  Constantiju  Iluijgens- 
related,  we  presume,  to  the  llugirins*s. 

*  GENEROUS  THANKS. 

*  Once  afflicted  with  fancies,  a  miserly  elf 

In  a  moment  of  trouble  6U5;pended  himself; 

And  a  second  or  two  would  have  ended  the  clown; 

When  his  ser\'ant  came  in,  and  with  upeed  cut  liim  down. 

But  as  t^oon  as  the  miser  could  give  his  words  scope. 

He  said,  *«  Tom,  I  thank  you  %  bui^payfgr  the  rape.* 


tf » 
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Dirk  Rafael  Kamphuyzen,  bom  1586,  died  1626,  is  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  religious  poets  of  Holland.  He  wrote 
a  "  Paraphrnse  of  the  Psalms,"  of  which  the  Translators  have 
given  the  following  specimen. 

*  PSALM  CXXXIII. 

*  If  there  be  one  whose  thoughts  delight  to  wander 

In  pleasure's  fields,  where  love's  bright  streams  meander ; 

If  there  be  one  who  longs  to  find  n':  ^^a»         *  ^ 

Where  all  the  purer  blisses  are  enshrin'd —        '""" 
A  happy  resting-place  of  virtuous  worth, 

A  blessed  Paradise  on  earth, — 

*  Let  him  survey  the  joy-conferring  union 

Of  brothers  who  are  bound  in  fond  communion. 

And  not  bv  force  of  blood  alone, 
But  by  their  mutual  sympathies  are  known, 
And  every  heart  and  every  mifid  relies 

Upon  fraternal  kindred  ties. 

*  Oh !  blest  abode,  where  love  is  ever  vernal. 
Where  tranquil  peace  and  concord  are  eternal, 

Where  none  usurp  the  highest  claim, 
But  each  with  pride  asserts  the  other's  fame ; 
Oh  !  what  are  all  earth's  joys  compared  to  thee — 

Fraternal  unanimity  ? 

*  E'en  as  the  ointment  whose  sweet  odours  blended 
From  Aaron's  head  upon  his  beard  descended; 

Which  hung  awhile  in  fragrance  there. 
Bedewing  every  mdividual  hair. 
And  fi\lling  thence,  with  rich  perfume  ran  o'er 

The  holy  garb  the  prophet  wore : 

*  So  doth  the  unity  that  lives  with  brothers 
Share  its  best  blessings  and  its  joys  with  oUiers, 

And  makes  them  seem  as  if  one  frame 
Contained  their  minds,  and  they  were  form*d  the  same. 
And  spreads  its  sweetest  breath  o'er  every  part, 

Until  it  penetrates  the  heart. 

*  E'en  as  the  dew,  that  at  the  break  of  morning 
All  nature  with  its  beauty  is  adorning. 

And  flows  from  Hermon  calm  and  still, 
And  bathes  the  tender  grass  on  Zion's  hill. 
And  to  the  young  and  withering  herb  resigns 

The  drops  for  vijhich  it  pines  : 

*  So  are  fraternal  peace  and  concord  ever 
The  cherishers,  without  whose  guidance  never 

Would  sainted  quiet  seek  the  breast— 
The  life,  the  soul  of  unmolested  rest : 
The  antidote  to  sorrow  and  distress, 

And  prop  of  human  happiness. 
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*  Ah  !  4iikppy  they  whom  genial  conoarA  bleMte : 
Pkasure  for  them  reserves  her  fond  cartaeft^ 

And  joys  to  mark  the  fabric  rare. 
On  virtue  founded,  stand  unshaken  there ; 
Whence  vanish  all  the  passions  that  destroy 

Tranquillity  and  inward  joy. 

*  Who  tpraciise  g6ed  are  in  themael^es  tewsrdedi 
For  tlieir  «wn  deeds  lie  la  their  hearts  reoMded  s 

And  thus  fraternal  lOve^  wlimi  bHimd 
By  virtue,  is  with  its  own  blisses  croiwtiM, 
And  tastes  in  sweelMiH  that  ifeself  bestow«« 

What  use,  what  power  Arom  concord  flOi«i. 

'  God  in  his  boundless  mercy  joys  to  meet  ii§ 
His  promises  of  future  blessings  greet  ity 

And  fixt  prosperity,  which  brings 
Long  life,  and  ease»  beneath  its  shadowing  wis§B| 
And  joy  and  fortune-«-chat  remain  sublime 

Beyond  all  distance,  change,  and  time.' 

The  poet,  however,  who,  above  all  others  in  tiiia  folume, 
appears  to  us  to  deserve  the  name,  is  Joost  Van  den  Vandel,  bom 
1587.  His  tragedies  are  said  to  be  the  grandest  eDmpositions 
in  Dutch  literature.  Besides  these,  he  wrote  satires^  epigtams, 
and  an  epic  poem  entitled  Lucifer.  He  Was  the  aBaocittle  of 
Vossius,  Hooft,  and  Grotius,  but  embraced  Caiholitiam,  and 
became  the  zealouft  advocate  of  the  papal  supremacy*  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  chorui  fVom  one  of  his  tra^diea* 

'  What  sweeter  brighter  bliss 
Can  oharm  a  world  like  this^ 
Than  sympathy's  communion; 
Two  spirits  mingling  in  their  purest  glow, 
And  bound  in  firmest  union 
In  kve^  joy,  woe  I 

<  The  heart*encircling  bond, 
Which  birtds  the  mother  ftmd 
To  the  sweet  child,  that  sleepeth 
Upon  the  bosom  whence  he  drmks  his  food — 
So  close  around  that  heart  his  spirit  creepeth^- 
It  binds  the  blood. 

*  But  there's  a  firmer  band. 
When  mortals  hand  in  hand, 

Whom  joy  nor  grief  can  sever. 
Tread  the  long  paths  of  yean  secare. 
Led  on  by  sacred  peace  and  virtue  ever 
As  nature  pare. 

*  'Tis  then  that  love's  control 
Commingles  soul  with  soul. 
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Spirit  to  spirit  gathers 
A  love  that's  stronger  even*  thaa  faC8|-^ 

'Tis  like  an  effluence  from  the  eternal  Fi^dier'Sj,, 
So  bright— 80  great ! 

<  It^qaimol  be  subdued^ 
It  is  the  noblest  good 
That  nature's  hand  has  given : 
•Tis  like  a  well-cemented  wall- 
That  boldly  rears,  it^  front  tp  h^ven» 
And  suffbjrs  a)l. 

*  If  thou  baat  seen  the  love^ 
Qf  the  fond  turtle  dove, 

On  the  dry  branch  bewailing 
Her  absent  mate  in  moumfdl  son^ 
Pouring  her  sorrow  una^^aDing 
Her  whole  life  long:^^ 

*  So  AemstePs  filir4-She  stood 
And  ipelted.like  a  flood 

To  tears ; — her  race  wy  scattered; 
Her  subjects  and  her  city  razed^ 
And  all  in  blood'  and  darkness  ebatter^d^ 
E^eni  while  she  .gazed. 

*  O  God ;  disperse  the  g)oom> 
Lead  her  tirea  spirit  home 

Prom  this  dark  patn  of  sadness ; 
Por  hope  and  peace  stretch  out  their  bandt. 
And  bid  her  look  in  joy  and  gladness 
Where  Aemstel  standi.** 

ere  is  a  display  of  much  tender  and  virtaoasfBeliDgiiBi. 
oems  of  Jeremias  de  Decker.  But  we  can  make:  room, 
nly  one  more  extract,  and  must  give  the  preference  to^e^ 
^ing  elegant  little  poem  of  Geraxd  Bnmdt's.. 

*  TO  SUSANNAH  VAN  BAERLBi 
on  HEB  Birth-day. 

'  Think  not,  I  shall  deck  thy  hands 

With  a  silken  ribband  gay 

On  thy  happy  natal  day ; 
For  I  know  thou  hat*st  the  bands. 

Yes,  the  show  of  slavery. 

Nor  expect  a  wreath  from  me ; 
For  the  colours  on  thy  cheek. 

And  thy  breath  of  fragrance>-^ne^er 

Flowers  gave  forth  a  breath  so  faie>-* 
Of  themselves  thy  wreath  can  make* 
But  the  pure,  the  virtuous  truth 
Of  thine  undissembling  youthy 
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Even  far  better  garlands  owns: 
Virtues  are  the  noblest  crowns.' 

A  volume  containing  specimens  and  notices  of  Dutch  poets 
of  the  eip^hteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  will  complete  tbe 
work.  We  suspend  all  further  critical  remark  till  we  see  the 
sequel. 


Art.  X.  An  Address  on  the  State  of  Slavery  in  the  West  In£a  /i- 
lands.  From  the  Committee  of  the  Leicester  Auxiliary  Anti- 
Slavery  Society.     8vo.  pp.  28.     London.  1824. 

'¥M/'E  are  glad  to  find  that  auxiliary  societies  of  this  descrip- 
^^    tion  are  being  formed  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

*  When  wicked  men  conspire,  good  men  must  combine.'  Let 
not  our  readers  imagine  that  any  tiling  short  of  '  a  determined 
'  and  persevering,  but  judicious  and  temperate  enforcement' of 

*  effectual  and  decisive  measures' — we  use  the  language  of  the 
Commons'  Resolutions, — will  accomplish  the  melioration  of 
the  colonial  system.  There  has  been  an  unaccountable  supine* 
ness  in  the  religious  public  on  this  subject ;  for  what  can  be 
more  truly  a  religious  object,  than  one  which  relates  to  the 
moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  eight  hundred  thousand  of  oor 
fellow-subjects!  The  apathy  with  which  British  Christians 
could  year  after  year  remain  spectators  of  a  system  like  that 
which  prevails  in  our  West  India  islands,  will  hereafler  appear 
so  strangely  at  variance  with  the  benevolent  exertions  made  in 
every  other  direction,  as  to  be  scarcely  credible.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  old  subject — a  stale  subject,  as  the  Abbe  Dubois  says 
of  the  Hindoo  suttees  ;  and  on  this  account,  every  one  is  apt 
to  think  that  he  understands  the  question,  and  is  consequently 
indisposed  to  read  works  relating  to  it,  or  to  lend  his  attention 
to  the  discussion.  Whereas  we  have  been  led  to  think,  that 
even  the  first  principles  of  the  question  have  become  involved 
in  some  obscurity.  It  has  been  one  consequence  of  carr^'ing 
on  the  controversy  with  men  accessible  only  to  considerations 
of  expediency  or  policy,  that  the  primary  obligations  of  justice 
and  morality  liave  been  in  some  measure  kept  out  of  sight ; 
that  lower  ground  has  been  taken,  and  a  more  subdued  tone  has 
been  maintained,  than  comported  with  the  feelinj^s  which  every 
good  man  ought  to  cherish  with  regard  to  a  system  of  sucfi 
complicated  injustice,  crucii  ..  r^nd  profligacy.  It  is  not  in 
addressing  West  India  planters  or  proprietors,  that  we  can  be 
allowed  to  speak  in  adequate  language,  of  this  gigantic 
evil,  abhorrent  alike  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man. 

This   clear,  forcible,  and    eloquent  Address  will  recal  the 
public  to  the  elements  of  the  question. 
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*  That  slaTcry  is  the  most  deplorable  condition  to  which  human 
nature  can  be  reduced,  i^  too  evident  to  require  the  labour  of  proof. 
Bj  subjecting  one  human  creature  to  the  absolute  control  of  another, 
it  annihilates  the  raost  essential  prerogative  of  a  reasonable  being, 
which  consists  in  the  power  of  determining  his  own  actions,  in  every 
instance  in  which  thej  are  not  injnrioas  to  others.  The  right 
improvement  ot*  this  prerogative  is  the  source  of  all  the  virtue  and 
htppiaess  of  which  the  human  race  is  susceptible.  Slavery  intro- 
duces the  most  horrible  confusion,  since  it  degrades  human  beings 
from  the  denomination  of  persons  to  that  of  things ;  and  by  merging 
the  interests  of  the  slave  in  those  of  the  master,  he  becomes  a  mere 
Mpendage  to  the  existence  of  another,  instead  of  preserving  the 
dignity  which  belongs  to  a  reasonable  and  accountable  nature* 
Knowledge  and  virtue  are  foreign  to  his  state  ;  ignorance  the  most 
tfroBB,  and  dispositions  the  most  depraved,  are  requbite  to  reduce 
him  to  a  level  with  his  condition. 

*  But  degrading  as  slavery  is,  in  its  mildest  form,  (hat  species 
of  it  which  prevails  in  our  West  India  colonies  is  of  the  very  worst 
descriptioii,  far  less  tolerable  than  that  which  subsisted  in  Greece 
Und   Rome  during  the  reign  of  paganism.    It  would  be   difficult 
to  ind  a  parallel  to  it  in  any  age  or  nation,  with  the  exception  of 
those  unhappy  persons  who  are  carried  captive  by  the  piratical  states 
of  Barbary.    Scourged,  bramded,  and  sold  at  the  discretion  of  their 
masters,  the  slaves  m  our  West  India  Islands  are  doomed  to  a  life 
of  incessant  toil,  for  the  benefit  of  those  from  whom  they  receive 
DO  recompense  whatever :  they  are  indebted  for  their  principal  sub* 
sistence  to  the  cultivation  of  small  portions  of  land  allotted  them 
under  the  nam^  of  provision  grounds:  and  the  only  time  ordi- 
narily allowed  for  that  purpose,  is  the  day  which  the  laws  of  all 
Christian  states  Itave  deroted  to  rest.    On  that  day,  instead  of  being 
assembled  to  listen  to  the  oracles  of  God,  and  to  imbibe  the  con* 
solations  of  piety,  they  are  necessitated  to  work  for  their  living,  and* 
to  dispose  of  the  produce  of  their  labour  at  the  public  market ;  the 
natural  consequence  is,  that  the  far  greater  part  of  them  are  as* 
ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  Christianity,  as  though  they  had! 
remained  in  the  land  of  their  forefathers.' 

If  this  be  slavery,  can  it  be  imagined  that  the  moral  im- 
provement of  the  slave,  that  which  will  unfit  him  for  brings 
such,  tliat  which  will  tend  to  raise  him  from  the  condition 
of  a  brute  to  that  of  a  thinking  being,  to  change  him  from 
a  thing  into  a  man,  however  gradual  that  improvement  may 
be,  will  ever  be  fisivoured  or  cordially  acc|uiesced  in  by  the 
slave-holder?  Between  the  present  condition  of  the  negro 
slave,  and  the  lowest  measure  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  there 
is  an  utter  incompatibility.  Our  opponents  are  aware  of  tbis« 
Make  them  men,  they  argue,  and  what  becomes  of  our  pro- 
perty? 

*  We  are  in  possession  of  a  religion  the  communication  of  which 
Vol.  XXI.  N.  S.  Y 
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would  afford  some  compensation  for  the  injuries  we  have  inflicted, 
and  let  in  a  ray  of  hone  on  the  benighted  mind.  To  lay  that  no 
effectual  provision  has  been  made  for  this  purpose^  Is  to  aatert  the 
smallest  part  of  the  truth.  The  religious  instruction  of  the  Mffnei 
has  not  only  been  neglected,  but  sucli  regulations  introduceot  i> 
renders  it  nearly  impracticable.  The  attempts  of  thia  sortv  wbidi 
have  been  made,  have  not  resulted  from  any  legislative  eoactmeBti 
but  merely  from  the  zeal  of  private  individuals,  exposed  for  the  moH 
part  to  the  utmost  opposition  and  obloauy ;  nor  will  it  admit  of 
a  doubt,  that  but  for  the  seasonable  interference  of  the  Govemmeiit 
at  home,  all  such  proceedings  would  long  since  have  been  sup- 
pressed. The  Colonial  Legislatures  have  displayed  nearly  as  modi 
aversion  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves,  as  to  the  exteniioa 
of  their  civil  immunities ;  and,  judging  from  their  conduct,  we  thould 
be  tempted  to  infer,  they  were  no  less  careful  to  exclude  them  tram 
the  hope  of  heaven,  than  from  happiness  on  earth. 

*  It  would  be  natural  to  suppose,  such  a  system  could  have  few 
charms  for  the  spectator;  that  the  presence  of  such  a  masa  of  degrap 
dation  and  misery  would  be  a  source  of  continual  annoyance,  and 
that  no  exertion  would  be  spared,  by  those  who  have  it  moat  in  their 
power,  to  diminish  its  pressure  and  lighten  its  horrors*  On  the  oon« 
trary,  the  West  India  UolonisU  view  it  with  the  utmost  comphoency; 
in  their  eyes  it  seems  to  be  a  most  finished  specimen  of  social  order; 
a  masterpiece  of  polic^r ;  the  most  precious  legacy  beouealhed  them 
by  their  ancestors,  which  they  are  bound  to  maintain  inviolate  in 
every  part,  to  defend  at  the  greatest  risk,  and  to  transmit',  iinhn- 
paired  to  future  generations.  They  anticipate  with  the  utmost  oonfi- 
dence  the  perpetual  duration  of  the  system,  and  reprobate  eveij 
measure  which  has  the  remotest  tendency  to  endanger  its  ezistenoe, 
as  the  of&pring  of  indescribable  folly  and  wickedness*  To  aucfa  a  de- 
gree are  their  moral  perceptions  vitiated,  that  they  really  believe  they 
have  a  prescriptive  right  to  be  guilty  of  injustice,  to  trample  on  the 
image  of  their  Maker,  to  erase  his  superscription,  and  to  treat  that 
portion  of  their  species  which  fortune  has  subjected  to  their  powerp  as 
mere  beasts  of  burden,  divested  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  ho* 
manity.  In  this  instance,  impious  speculations  have  been  resorted  to 
in  palliation  of  practical  enormities ;  nor  have  there  been  wanting 
those  who  avow  their  persuasion  that  the  negro  is  more  neariy  aDied 
to  the  oran-outang,  than  to  the  human  kind. 

*  «  «  «  • 

<  Afler  witnessing  such  an  obstinate  adherence  to  a  system,  eqoaDy 
injurious  to  the  Negroes  and  to  themselves — after  every  suggcstiott 
of  improvement  has  been  indignantly  rejected,  and  not  a  single  efibrt 
made  in  behalf  of  the  slave  population,  if  we  esoept  a  few  verbal 
enactments,  passed  with  no  other  view,  it  is  evident  from  the  events 
than  to  elude  inquiry  and  silence  complaint — it  would  be  more  than 
vain,  it  would  be  preposterous,  to  look  for  any  substantial  redress  firon 
Colonial  Legislators.  They  are  the  aggressors,  they  are  the  authors 
of  the  evils  we  complain  of;  and  how  can  it  be  exp^ted  they  should 
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legislate  against  themselves  ?  To  leave  the  slaves  in  their  hands,^ 
what  is  it  less  than  to  recommend  the  lamb  to  the  protection  of  the 
wolf?' 

It  is  Quite  obvioua,  then,  that  no  melioration  of  the  moral' 
and  intellectual  condition  of  the  slave  would  be  politic,  safe/ 
or  we  were  going  to  say  humane,  that  had  not  for  its  ultimate 
object,  to  prepare  him  for  a  participation  of  civil  and  moral 
rights.  Religion,  which  seals  and  sanctifies  all  the  legitimate' 
relations  of  society,  can  have  no  other  effect  on  the  victim  of' 
oppression,  avarice,  and  lust,  than  to  strengthen  his  abhorrence 
of  his  tyrant.  No  sooner  does  the  female  ne^o  become  sus-. 
ceptible  of  moral  sentiments, — of  shame,  virtuous  love,  or 
maternal  tenderness, — if  it  is  conceivable,  that  a  human  crea* 
ture  with  so  dark  a  skin  can  have  such  feelings — than  she  be* 
comes  disqualified  for  the  service  of  her  employer. 

We  have  no  room  at  present  to  pursue  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  earnestly  commend  the  more  eloquent  statements  con- 
tained in  this  Address  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

*  We  cannot/  says  the  Writer  in  conclusion,  *  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment  that  Government  will  suffer  the  extraordinary  conduct  recently 
displayed  by  the  local  authorities  of  Jamaica,  to  have  any  influence 
in  preventing  its  adoption  of  such  measures  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  present  system,  as  justice  and  humanity  may  dictate.  To  be 
bearaed  and  insulted  by  persons  in  their  situation,  would  be  mortify- 
ing enough  ;  if  the  ridicule  attached  to  their  proceedings,  did  not  in- 
teifere  with  more  serious  emotions.  To  say  that  Government  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  West  India  Islands  would  be  scarcely  correct, 
fer  we  have  much  to  fear  ;  but  it  is  not  from  their  strength,  but  their 
weakness,  which  is  such,  that  were  we  to  withdraw  our  support,  they 
would  fall  like  ripe  fruit,  into  the  lap  of  the  first  invader.  They  are 
to  much  accustomed,  it  seems,  to  proceed  by  the  method  of  intimida- 
tion, as  to  forget  their  absolute  dependence  on  Great  Britain  for  pro- 
tection, as  well  from  domestic,  as  from  foreign  dangers ;  nor  could  we 
wish  them  a  more  cruel  revenge,  than  to  leave  them  to  their  own  re- 
sources. If  by  adopting  such  regulations  as  the  humanity  and  wisdom 
of  Parliament  shall  prescribe,  they  can  make  it  clearly  appear  that 
their  pecuniary  interests  are  afiected  (which  in  our  opinion  will  be 
impossible)  let  them  by  all  means  receive  a  suitable  compensation ; 
but  let  us  be  permitted,  at  the  same  time,  to  express  our  hope,  that 
Government  will  not  be  diverted  from  its  course  by  the  growlmg  of  a 
tiger,  which  refuses  to  quit  its  prey. 

'  The  interference  then  of  an  enlightened  public,  to  circulate  in- 
formation, to  strengthen  the  hands  and  second  the  movements  of  Go- 
vernment, in  this  most  just  enterprise,  is  imperiously  demanded.  We 
cannot  sit  still  year  afler  year,  silent  spectators  of  the  most  enormous 
oppression,  exercised  within  the  limits  of  the  British  dominions,  witli- 
otil  partaking  of  its  guilt*    We  cannot  remain  silent  and  inactive, 
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without  forgettins  who  we  are*  and  what  we  have  doaet  tiwl  ve  artf 
the  country  which,  afler  a  tedious  struggle  with  a  hofl  of  prej^dbea 
arrayed  in  support  of  opulent  oppression,  have  overthrown  the  SViM 
Trade,  torn  it  up  by  the  roots,  and  branded  in  the  eyes  of  all  naUoot 
th6  sale  of  human  flesh,  as  the  most  atrocious  of  social  crimes.  We 
must  forget  that  we  are  the  countrymen  of  Gcanvillt  Sbaip,  who  to 
incredible  exertions  succeeded  at  length  in  purifying  die  Britiali  aov 
from  this  its  foulest  pollution,  and  rendered  it  for  ever  inapoasiUe  for 
a  slave  to  breathe  its  air.  We  must  sever  ourselves  from  all  allianca 
of  spirit  with  a  Wllberforce  and  a  Clarkson,  who  looked  forward  ta 
the  final  emancipation  of  the  Negro  race  as  the  consunamatioo  vi 
their  labours,  ana  were  sustained  in  their  arduous  content,  by  the  joj 
which  that  prospect  inspired.  We  must  lose  sight  of  still  more  awfbl 
considerations,  and  forget  our  great  Original,  *'  who  hath  formed  of 
one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth." ' 

pp.  36    8. 

It  would  be  paying  our  readers  an  ill  compliment^  to  suppose 
it  necessary  to  inform  them,  that  this  Address  is  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Hail. 


Art.  XI.    Prose  hy  a  Poet.  2  vols.  8vo.    Price  13ft.     London,  18fi4^ 

A   MAN  may  be  a  poet  all  but — we  know  not  what — ^the  art 
•"   of  writing  poetry.    This  sentence  is  not  quite  the  Utiisu 
that  it  may  seem  to  be,  though  we  have  not  fmished  it  to  our 
satisfaction.     It  contains  the  sum  and  substance  of  a  long  dis- 
sertation which  has  been  passing  through  our  thoug^hta,  but 
which  we  are  unwilling  to  inflict  upon  our  readers.    To  come  at 
once  to  exempli  gratia ;  there  is  Washington  Irving,— a  man 
who  looks  like  a  poet,  feels  like  one,  writes  like  one,  and  y^  if 
he  can  indite  verses,  he  keeps  his  secret;  and  we  should  not  ex- 
pect that  his  verse  would  rise  at  all  above  the  improved  atand* 
ard  of  gentlemanly  mediocrity.    The  present  Writer  does  not 
at  all  write  like  Geoffrey  Crayon  ;  he  tias  not  his  Flemish  hu- 
mour, or  his  power  of  picturesque  description;  nor  does  ha 
aim  at  writing  like  him.     But  yet,  his  lucubrations  naturally 
reminded  us  of  the  "  Sketch-book,''  being  a  work  of  the  lame 
class.     Moreover,  this  Poet's  '  prose*  bears  equal  raaika  of 
being  written  by  one  who  unites  in  himself  all  the  elements  of 
the  poetical  character — the  sensibility*  the  love  of  nature*  fbe 
observant  eye,  the  play  of  fancy ;  and  yet,  according  to  his 
own  modest  account,  he  '  graduates  between  a  luminary  of 
*  the  third  and  one  of  the  sixth  magnitude,  a^  the  muse  of  fire 
'  burns  bright  or  dim  within  him.'    He  has  given  us,  however, 
in  these  volumes,  some  specimens  of  no  mean  poetical  ability  y 
but  his  readers  will  say,  we  like  his  prose  better,    JSyery  body. 
says  the  same  of  Addison,  of  Tickeii,  of  Joluison,  of  SmoUeit, 
of  Swift, — of  some  of  our  best  prose  writers ;  of  Goldsmith 
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^lumself,  for«  ^ough  he  has  written  one  epcqoifjte  ]^oem^  Im9. 
^B  Vic^  qf  Xy'^kefield  i»  the  moi6  deligntliiJi  pso^HcUoa  of  ^: 
'  Mimo»  Cowper  u$  the  most  remarkable  instance,  perhaps,  of  %, 
iHBpoet  of  no  mean  order  and  eminent  originality,  excelling  not 
Jess  in  chaste,  perspicuous,  correct,  and  elegant  prose.  These 
"Volumes  have  more  frequently  reminded  us  of  the  playful- 
f  "*  spirit  which  appears  in  his  letters  and  minor  pieces,  combined, 
*  too,  with  the  sterling  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  wliich  give  a' 
"  moral  value  to  his  most  trifling  productions,  than  of  any  other' 
,  'Writer.  Among  the  poets  of  the  day,  the  one  on  whom  Co\y- 
1  per's  mantle  would  seem  to  have  fallen,  is  Montgomery. — Can 
J t  be  he? 

The  Contents  of  these  volumes  are  as  follows; — Pen,  Ink« 
9kniX  Paper ;  Morna ;  Old  Women ;  Life  of  a  Flower,  by  Itself; 
Juvenile  Delinquency ;  an  Old  English  Year ;  the  Moon  and 
Stars,  a  Fable;  Common  Place;  a  Six  Miles  Tour;  a  Taie 
without  a  Nan\e ;  a  Modest  Confession ;  the  Acorn,  an  apo^ 
logue  ;  a  Dialogue  of  the  Alphabet ;  a  Scene  not  to  be  found 
in  any  Play ;  Mutability ;  Extracts  from  my  Journal  at  Scar- 
borough ;  the  Voyage  of  the  Blind ;  an  Apocryphal  Chapter 
in  the  History  of  England;  a  Forenoon  at  Harrowgate  ;  an 
African  Valley ;  the  Last  Day  ;  Postscript.  ] 

We  shall  i^ave  our  readers  to  make  what  they  can  of  thL$ 
bill  of  fare,  having  room  only  for  a  short  extract. 

•  THE  MOON  AND  STARS. 

*-  On  the  fourth  day  of  Creation,  when  the  sun,  i^er  aglorioop; 
but  solitary  course,  went  down  in  the  evening,  and  darl^aess  began, 
to  gather  over  the  face  of  the  uninhabited  globe,  already  array^ 
in  exuberance  of  vegetation,  and  prepared  by  the  diversity  of  land 
and  water  for  the  abode  of  uncreated  animals  and  man, — a  star, 
single  and  beautiful,  stept  forth  into  the  firmament.  Trembling 
with  wonder  and  delight  in  new-found  existence,  she  looked  abroad, 
and  beheld  nothing  in  heaven  or  on  earth  resetnbling  herself.  But 
she  was  not  long  alone :  now  one,  then  another,  here  a  third,  and 
there  a  fourth,  resplendent  companion  had  joined  her,  till,  light  after 
light  stealing  through  the  gloom,  in  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  the  whole 
hemisphere  was  brilliantly  bespangled. 

*  Tne  planets  and  stars,  with  a  superb  comet  flaming  in  the  zenith, 
for  a  while  contemplated  themselves  and  each  other  ;  and  every  onjei 
from   the  largest  to  the  least,  was  so  perfecdy  well  pleased  with 
hin^lf,  that  he  imagined  the  rest  only  partakers  of  his  felicity,— 
he  being  the  central  luqainary  of  his  own  universe,  and  all  the  host . 
of   heaven  beside  displayed  around  him  in  graduated  splendour.  - 
Nor  were  any  undeceived  with  regard  to  themselves,  though  all  saw  .' 
their  associates  in  their    real   situations  and   relative    proportions,  , 
self-knowledge  being  the  last  knowledge  acquired  either  in  the  sky 
or  below  it^— till,  bending  over  the  ocean  in  their  turns,  tliey  dis. 
covered  what  they  imagined,  at  hribt,  to  be  a  new  heaven,  peopled  - 
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with  beings  of  their  own  species ;  but  when  thej  perceived  further 
that  no  sooner  had  any  one  of  their  company  toaoied  the  horiaoa 
than  he  instantly  disappeared,  they  then  recognised  themselfes  k 
their  individual  forms,  reflected  beneath  according  to  their  places 
and  configurations  above,  from  seeing  others  whom  they  prenouib- 
knew,  reflected  in  like  manner.  By  an  attentive  bat  mournful  sdt 
ezamination  in  that  mirror,  they  slowly  learned  huoaiUtyt  but  even 
one  learned  it  only  for  himself,  none  believing  what  others  insinuated 
respecting  their  own  inferiority,  till  they  reached  the  western  slope 
from  whence  they  could  identify  their  true  images  in  the  nether 
element.  Nor  was  this  very  surprising, — stars  being  only  Tisihie 
points,  without  any  distinction  of  limbs,  each  was  •!!  eye,  lad 
though  he  could  see  others  most  correctly,  he  could  neither  see 
himself,  nor  any  part  of  himself — till  he  came  to  reflectioa  1  Tlie 
comet,  however,  having  a  long  train  of  brightness  stresnyis 
sunward,  could  review  that,  and  did  review  it  with  inefikble  setf- 
complacency: — indeed,  after  all  pretensions  to  precedence,  he  wai 
at  length  acknowledged  king  of  the  hemisphere,  if  not  by  the 
universal  assent,  by  the  silent  envy  of  all  his  rivals* 

<  But  the  object  which  attracted  most  attention  and  astonishment, 
too,  was  a  slender  thread  of  light,  that  scarcely  could  be  discerned 
through  the  blush  of  evening,  and  vanished  soon  after  night-fidl»  as 
if  ashamed  to  appear  in  so  scanty  a  form,  like  an  unfioished  work  of 
creation.    It  was  the  moon, —  the  first  new  moon  ;«-timid]y  she  looked 
round  upon  the  glittering  multitude,  that  crowded  through  the  dark 
serenity  of  space,  and  filled  it  with  life  and  beauty.    Minute  indeed 
they  seemed  to  her,  but  perfect  in  symmetry,  and  formed  to  shine 
for  ever ;  while  she  was  unshapcn,  incomplete,  and  evanescent.    Is 
her  humility,  she  was  glad  to  hide  herself  from  their  keen  glances  in 
the  friendly  bosom  of  the  ocean,  wishing  for  immediate  extinction. 
When  she  was  gone  the  stars  looked  one  at  another  with   inquisitive 
surprize,  as  much  as  to  say,  **  What  a  figure  !"    It  was  so  evident, 
that  they  all  thought  alike,  and  thought  contemptuously  of  the  sp» 
parition,  (though  at  first  they  almost  doubted  whether  they  should 
not  be  frightened,)  that  they  soon  began  to  talk  freely  concerning 
her,— of  course,  not  with  audible  accents,  but  in  the  language  of  in- 
telligent sparkles,  in  which  stars  are  accustomed  to  converse  with 
telegraphic  precision  from  one  end  of  Heaven  to  the  other,— -and 
which  no  dialect    on  earth  so  nearly  resembles  as  the  language  of 
eyes, — the  only  one,  probably,  that  has  survived,   in   its  purity,  not 
only  the  confusion  of  Babel,  but  the  revolutions  of  all  ages.     Her 
crooked  form,  which  they  deemed  a  violation  of  the  order  of  nature^ 
and  her  shyness,  equally  unlike  the  frank   intercourse  of  stars,  were 
ridiculed  and  censured  from  pole  to  pole ;  for  what  good  purpose  such 
a  monster  could  have  been   created,    not  the  wisest  could    con- 
jecture ;  yet,  to  tell  the  truth,  every  one,  though  glad  to  be  counte- 
nanced in  the  affectation  of  scorn  by  the  rest,  had  secret  misgivingi 
concerning  the  stranger,  and  envied  the  delicate  brilliancy  of  her 
light,  while  she  seemed  but  the  fragment  of  a  sunbeam,— -they,  in- 
deed,  knew  nothing  about  the  sun, — detached  from  a  long  line,  and 
exquisitely  bended.'     pp.  127 — 131. 
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1'he  Book  of  Pmlmi  in  an  Eogliik 
Metrical  Version,  founded  on  the  bam 
of  the  authorised  Bible  trandacioo,  aid 
compared  with  the  original  Hibrrv, 
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Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connorw  9n» 
19s. 

The  Protestant  Companion,  or  a 
Seasonable  Preservative  against  the  «^ 
rurs,  corruptions,  and  unfounded  claim 
of  a  superstitious  and  idolatrons  charelh 
By  the  Rev.  C  Daubeny,  UL.  D.  Ank- 
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Arc  i.  An  Attempt  to  demonstrate  from  Reason^  and  Refvetaiiont  tii 
necessary  Existence*  essential  Perfections^  and  superintending  Pro* 
vidence  of  an  Eternal  Beings  tv/ro  is  the  Creator^  the  Supporter^ 
and  the  Governor  of  all  Things.  By  Samuel  Drew.  2  vob.  8vo« 
pp.  XX.  712.    Price  18s.    Cornwall.  1820. 

¥ T  woald  seem  to  be  a  very  cliflBcult  thin^  to  prove  that  there 
-*-  18  a  God»  sinee^  of  the  arguments  adduced  to  demonstrate 
the  proposition,  some  are  unsound,  others  are  involved  and 
obscure ;  and  the  most  laborious  proofs  are  the  least  satis- 
factory. To  prove  the  fact  of  one^s  own  existence  by  a  simi- 
lar process  of  argumentation^  would  be  found  equally  difficult, 
and  for  the  same  reason :  no  proof  can  be  so  clear  as  that 
which  the  proposition  includes,  its  contrary  implying  a  contra- 
diction. Were  a  plain  man  required  to  demonstrate  that  two 
and  two  are  e<]^ual  to  four,  he  would  resent,  as  an  attempt  to 
impose  upon  his  understanding,  the  raising  a  question  about 
so  self-evident  a  truths  But  a  learned  philosopher,  no  doubt/ 
could  prove  this  at  ^eat  length, — could  demonstrate  the  ne-^ 
cessit^  of  the  relation  of  equality^  the  difference  between 
equality  and  identity^  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  two  and 
two  make  five,  since  even  numbers  can  never  be  multiplied 
into  an  odd  one  ;  he  would  further  adduce  in  support  oi  the 
assertion,  the  universal  consent  of  mankind  ;  but,  whetherthe 
nature  of  things  could  possibly  have  been  different,  so  that  the 
idea  of  eauality  should  have  been  produced  in  our  minds  by  an 
odd  number^  would  admit  of  a  most  ingenious  disputation. 
We  are  much  disposed  to  consider  the  intricate  argument  re- 
specting the  being  of  a  God  as  scarcely  lesis  a  work  of  supere- 
rogation. It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  there  being  no  God, — 
impossible  for  the  mind,  in  a  state  of  sanity,  to  Irame  to  it«* 
self  the  supposition  that  would  blot  out  the  idea  of  God.  There 
have  been  a  few  men  mad  enough  to  profess  atheism, — such  as 
a  heathen  writer  aptly  describes  as  '  maimed  in  their  very  soul. 
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*  monstrous  creatures,  as  a  lion  without  coun^«  an  ox  with- 
'  out  horns,  or  a  bird  without  win^s ;  yet,  outof  tiiese,  you  shall 
'  understand  somewhat  of  God,  for  they  know  and  confess  him 
'  whether  they  will  or  no.'*      It  is   one  thing  to  be  able  to 
argue  on  the  side  of  an  absurd  hypothesis,  and  another  thing 
for  the  mind  to  impose  on  itself  that  absurdity  as  a  truth.  The 
atheistic  hypothesis  is  a  pure  absurdity.    The  act  of  thought 
includes  the  idea  of  conscious  existence ;  and  from  the  idea  of 
conscious  existence,  that  of  its  Author  is  inseparable.    The 
first  law  of  all  reasoning  is  that  which  links  the  effect  with 
its  cause.     As  soon  as  the  child  can  reason,  that  is«   as  sooa 
as  it  becomes,  properly  speaking,  a  conscious  being,  it  under* 
stands  the  force  of  the  inquiry,  '  Who  made  me  ?*     Some  one, 
something  must  have  caused  me  to  be.    If  he  should  be  toM, 
that  his  parents  made  him,  the  question  returns.  Who  made 
them  ?    And  no  idea  is  found  on  which  the  unsophisticated 
mind  can  rest,  but  that  of  the  Infinite,  Unsearchable,  Eternal 
Being,  who  made  all  things,  and  who  Himself  had  no  begin* 
ning. 

'  I  am  ;  therefore  God  is.'  The  reasoning  is  on  a  levd  with 
the  lowest  capacity,  yet,  philosophy  cannot  produce  a  strongv 
demonstration.  Tne  conclusion  is  irresistible.  I  must  kaife 
had  a  Maker — greater  than  myself — greater  than  tbe  woiM,  fiv 
he  made  that  too,  and  placed  me  in  it — greater  than  I  caa  con- 
ceive of — transcending  alike  my  imagination  and  my  reawa : 
thus  I  can  conceive  of  Him  only  as  immense.  It  is  oae  tla^ 
farther,  which  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  this  Cause  of  iM 
things  must  be  antecedent  to  all  things,  uncaused,  eternal.  Tilis 
idea  once  developed,  (and  it  is  necessarily  developed  bj  die 
earliest  processes  of  thought,)  it  becomes  a  law  or  ftrat  pna- 
ciple.  '  For  he,'  remarks  Dr.  Clarke,  '  that  can  aqppoie 
'  eternity  and  immensity  removed  out  of  die  universe,  may,  if 
*  he  please,  as  easily  remove  the  relation  of  equality  beti 
'  twice  two  and  four.' 

In  point  of  fact,  the  relation  of  cause  and  eflReot  is 
easily  apprehended  than  the  relation  of  eouality.  The  pcopa^ 
sition  that  there  is  a  God,  is  understood'  before  the  terms  of 
the  proposition  are,  that  two  and  two  are  equal  to  four.  Bdthi 
when  understood,  are  equally  self-evident,  and  refuse  the  aidof 
proof.  Their  opposites  alike  imply  a  contradictioa*  Theieis 
a  remark  of  Howe^s,  which  strictly  applies,  we  think,  to  A* 
argument  respecting  the  Divine  Existence,  '  Atleaali*  ht 
says,  ^  in  a  matter  of  so  clear  and  commanding  evidance,  mt^ 
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*  sotUBg  many  times  looks  like  trifling ;  and  otit  of  a  heartjr 
'  concepoedness  and  jealousj  for  th«  honour  of  religion,  onef 
'  would  rather  it  should  march  on  with  an  heroical  neglect  of 
'  bold  and  malapert  cavillers,  than  mak^  itself  cheap  by  dis- 
^  cussing  at  every  turn  its  principles.*  Theology  might  safely 
refirain  from  encountering  a  mere  absurdity,  and  assume  the  fkct 
of  existence,  including  the  self-existence  of  the  First  Great 
Cause,  aa  gpranted. 

The  self^-existenoe  of  Qod  is  as  certain  a  truth  as  his  ex- 

isftence :  it  is  included  in  the  idea  of  Ood,  and  therefore  forms 

part  of  the  proposition.  There  is  a  Qod.     If  this  is  not  so  im« 

mediately  perceived  as  the  affirmation,  that  two  and  two  ar^ 

equal  to  feur,  it  is  owing,  not  to  its  being  less  self-evident, 

but  to  the  abstract  nature  of  the  idea  of  unea«6ed  existence : 

tbf  meaning  of  the  terms  is  less  obvious,  but,  when  understood^ 

the  assent  of  the  mind  is  as  instantaneously  given  in  the  one 

case  as   in  the  other.    The  Being  who  made  all  things,  most 

have  existed  antecedently  to  all  things,  independenuy  of  all 

things,  uncaused,  unoriginated,  from  eternity,  by  the  necessity 

of  his  nature, — ^that  is,  must  be  self-existent.    And  that  the 

Cause  of  all  being  must  be  self-existent,  is  not  more  evident 

aad  ceitain,  the  terms  being  understood,  than  that,  as  the  Cause 

of  all  po^fection,  he  must  be  all-perfeot.    Otherwise,  though  a 

oause  would  be  assigned  in  tiie  Divine  Existence,  for  f^  ex- 

ielcnce  cf  ef&er  beings,  there  would  be  perfections  attaeliing  to 

Oiootpd  beings^  for  which  no  cause  would  be  assignabie ;  &ey 

WQuU  he  enects  without  a  cause.    And  the  absurdity  would 

BQt  be^  gseater,  that  is  involved  in  the  supposition  of  contingent 

qaalitiest  without  a  cause,  tiian  that  which  attaches  to  the  idea 

oi  oonilingent  existence  without  a  cause.    In  other  words,  we 

might  aa  well  suppose  a  finite  being  to  have  come  into  exist* 

£nce  of  ilsdf^  as  suppose  it  to  possess  qualities  of  power,  wta- 

doou  goodness,  for  which  it  was  not  indebted  to  its  Author, 

«v»  as  auppose  that  the  Author  of  ail  power,  wisdom,  and  good^ 

wni^  ia  leas  than  infinitely  powerful,  wise,  and  good^    The  ar- 

^ffoUkff»t  is  as  diiieot  from  the  oapacity,  intelligence,  and  con^ 

noience  of  man  to  the  perfections  of  the  Creator,  as  frony  our 

i^QPfioiQUB  existence  to  the  Divine  self-existenoe.    The  Cause 

iif  aH  being  must  be  the  Cause  of  all  wdl-being^also^    '^  Sdf- 

*  exiatenea  !'  exolaiaa  the  Author  of  the  Bivingxemple^  *'  into 

*  Immv  profound  an  abyss  is  a  man  oa^t  at  the  thought  of  it ! 

*  Bbw  doth  it  overwhelm  and  shallow  up  his  mind  vaiA  whole 
'  aoul !  With  what  satisfaction  and  deltgnt  must  b|e  see  Mmself 
^  notnprebeaded  of  what  he  finds  he  can  never  comprehend'! 
'  Forii  contemplating  the  Selfvexistent  Being>  ho  finds  it  eter- 
^  ndly»  necessarily,  never  not  exisrinfi^ !  He  can  hmreno  thfought 

Z2 
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«  of  the  Self-existing  Being,  as  such,  but  as  always  existing/ 
'  as  having  always  existed,  as   always  certain  to  exist.    In- 

*  quiring  into  the  spring  and  source  of  This  Being'g  existence, 
'  Whence  is  it  that  it  doth  exist?  his  own  notion  of  a  self-ex' 
'  isting  Being  (which  is  not  arbitrarily  taken  up,  but  which  the 

*  reason  of  things  hath  imposed  upon  him)  gives  him  his  an- 
'  swer,  and  it  can  be  no  other :    In  that  it  is  a  self-existeat 

*  Being,  it  hath  it  of  itself,  that  ft  doth  exist.    It  is  an  eternal, 

*  everlasting  spring  and  fountain  of  perpetually-existent  being 

*  to  itself.  What  a  glorious  excellency  of  being  is  this  !  What 
'  can  this  mean,  but  the  greatest  remoteness  from  nothing  that 
'  is  possible  ;  that  is,  the  most  absolute  fullness  and  plenitude 

*  of  all  being  and  perfection  ?  And  whereas  all  caused  bein^, 
'  as  such,  is,  to  every  man's  understanding,  confined  withm 

*  certain  limits ;  what  can  the  uncaused,  self-existent  Being  be, 
'  but  most  unlimited,  infinite,  all -comprehending,  and  most 
«  absolutely  perfect  ?  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  evident, 
'  than  that  the  Self-existent  Being  must  be  the  absolately  per- 
'  feet  Being.* 

Ai^ument^  then,  against  the  existence  of  God,  there  is  none, 
nor  can  by  possibility  be  any.    Argument  against  the  self* 
existence  of  God,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  frame ;  because 
the  Cause  of  all  things  must  Himself  exist  necessarily,  and 
the  contrary  implies  a  contradiction.    The  perfection  of  God 
so  immediately  follows  from  the  nature  of  the  Divine  existence, 
that  the  only  semblance   of  argument  that  can  be  opposed 
to  the  demonstration,  must  be  of  the  kind  that  is  termed  a 
posteriori,  which  species  of  evidence,  however  strongs  does 
not  admit  of  its  outweighing  the  positive  demonstration.    All 
chat  the  infidel  can  urge  as  an  oDJection  against  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  Creator,  is  founded  on  the  apparent  dis* 
order  or  actual  evil  which  is  seen  in  this  part  of  bis  Creation ; 
and  this   ar^;ument,  if  valid,   would  only  imply  a  deficient 
exercise  of  those  perfections,  or  a  perfection  short  of  absolute 
and  infinite.     To  set  against  whicn,  the  objector's  own  sense 
of  fitness  and   goodness,  derived   from  his  Creator,  leading 
him  to  approve  of  what  is  wise  and  conducive  to  happiness, 
is  a  stronger  proof,  a  testimony  within  himself,  of  those  very 
perfections  in  the  Deity  which  appear  to  be  eclipsed  by  the 
existence  of  evil.    Thus,  while  the  objection,  pushed  to  the 
utmost,  only  intimates  that  God  is  not  infinitely  powerful,  wise, 
and  good,  the  very  objection,  springing  from  the  nature  which 
God  nas  implanted,  implies  that  he  is  wise  and  good  as  weU 
as  powerful.     But  an  objection  drawn  from  the  deficient  exex^ 
cise  or  manifestation  of  Infinite  attributes,  can  never  be  con- 
clusive against  the  existence  of  those  attributes ;  for,  of  the 
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firsts — of  what  it  is  consonant  with  Infinite  Wisdom,  all 
things  considered,  to  do,  no  one  who  is  not  infinitely  wise, 
is  competent  to  judge.  We  are  sure  that  there  cannot  be 
more  in  the  Effect  than  there  is  in  the  Cause ;  but  we  can 
.  never  be  sure  thai  there  is  not  more  in  the  Cause  thno  is  ^eeu 
in  the  Effect,  iiut  were  the  infidel  objection  valid,  it  ivould 
jamount  to  nothing  higher  than  a  probability^  a  presumption^ 
ibat  the  Creator^  though  wi^e,  and  powerful,  and  benevolent, 
is  not  infinitely  so.  Which  probability,  deduced  altogethcur 
from  present  appearances,  is  to  ba  set  agaijist  the  demoneitra* 
lion  derived  from  the  very  nature  of  the  Divine  e^istenina,  that, 
in  all  hi^  perfections,  he  must  be  infihite« 

It  is  easy,  and  it  may  be  useful,  to.  shew,  that  even  in  the 
.  display  of  those  perfections,  the  proofs  of  Divine  wisdom  and 
.goodness  infinitely  preponderate  over  the  apparent  exceptions; 
Jbecause  the  mind  is  more  apt  to  be  affected  by  sensibly  illus^ 
.  trations  than  by  mathematical  certainties.     It  is   proper  to 
vindicate  the   ways   ot   God   against  the  cavils  of  infidels; 
but  yet,  this  should  not  so  be  done  as  to  rest  the  Divine 
character  on  a  balance  of  probabilities — on  the  preponderance 
of  good  over  evil,  or  the  doctrine  of  future  retribution.    This 
i^  we  think,  a  very  dangerous  representation.     It  is  to  suspend 
man's  first  &nd  high^est  obligation  on  the  degree  of  satisfaction 
.he  may  be  able  to  attaio  tp  respecting  the  Divine  character 
from  the  evidence  of  his  works;  a  view  of  things  which 
alike  overlooks  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  bis. Creator, 
and  the  higher  proof,  implanted  in  his  moral  nature,  of  the 
Absolute  Perfection  of  Goa.    To  argue  the  Divine  Perfeotionn 
from  present  appearances  and  prooable  anticipation^,  is,  it 
seems  to  us,  to  argue  from  what  is  uncertain  to  what  is  certain, 
instead  of  setting  out  from  certainty,  and  applying  the  fun- 
damental axiom  of  all  theology,  morals,  and  philosophy,  to 
.the   explanation  of  what  is  problematipal.     If  any  thii^  in 
Jcnowkdge  is  certain,   it  is  this ;  firsts  that  God  exists^  And 
secondly,  that,  being  God,  "  He  is  light,  aqd  in  Him  is  no 
*'  darkness  at  all." 

if  there  is  a  God>  the  atheist  himself  cannot  but  admit  that 

this  is  the  true  notion  of  the  Being  whose  existence  he  denies. 

No  one  who  confesses  his  belief  in  a  Gpd,  pretends  to  believe 

that  he  can  be  other  than  a  being  absolutely  perfect.     Thus, 

^very  argument  aimed  against  the  perfection  of  the  Divine 

Being,  strikes  at  the  belief  in  his  existence,  because  it  calk 

in  question  soruj^tbing  w.hicb    is   essential  to  his  bein^  and 

j^atuce,  and  inseparable  from  the  id.ea  of  God.     But,  if  the 

existence  of  God  be  demonstrated,  including  under  that  idaa 

J^s  nepesssgry  pejrfecjtipn^,   '  all   the  littlp  cavjU  of  infideU 
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against  it,  it  has  been  justly  remark^*  '  most  aignify 
'  because  the  same  thing  cannot  be  both  true  ind  fkbe.' 
If  those  persons  who  suffer  themselves  to  entertain  and  dwell 
upon  such  sceptical  cavils,  while  they  would  atait  badL 
with  horror  from  the  conclusion  to  which  they  lead,  did  bat 
well  consider  this  alternative — either  God  is  absolutely  pefffcet. 
and  all  appearances  to  the  contrary  signify  ttothing,  or  the 
atheist  is  right, — this  might  save  them  both  the  pern  end 
the  euilt  of  dallying  with  blasphemous  suggestions. 

These  volumes  contain  an  Essay  written  for  the 
bequeathed  by  the  late  John  Burnett,  Esq.  of  Aberdeen,  Id 
the  authors  of  the  best  and  next  best  treatises,  in  the  esti- 
mation of   the   judges  appointed  by  tiie   Testator,   on  the 
evidence  in   favour  of  the  Divine  existence  and  «kttrilNileB. 
The  advertisement  which  announced  this  bequest,  fiivt  wp- 
peared  in   the    year   1811,    and    the  time  allowed    for  the 
composition  of  the  treatises,  extended  to  the  1st  of  Jan.  1814. 
The  competition  excited  by  the  munificent  premiums,  (1900I. 
to  the  best,  and  4001.  to  the  next  in  merit,)  does  not  appeir 
to  have  been  so  great  as  might  have  been  expected.    Mr. 
Drew's  production,  in  company  with  about  fifty  copipetitafe, 
was  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  appointed  judges.    Bui 
be  was   not   so  fortunate  as    to  carry  off  either  premiam. 
The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  the  Prin- 
cipal of  Marischal  College ;  the  second  to  the  Rer.  J.  B. 
Sumner.    Both  of  the  prize  Essays  were  published;  and  we 
must  plead  guilty  to  a  misdemeanour,  in  having  failed  to  give 
an  account  of  them  at  the  time  of  their  appearance,     wa 
must  frankly  confess,  however,  that  the   omission  did  not 
proceed  altogether  from  inadvertency.    It  appeared  to  ns  an 
mvidious  task,  to  review  the  decision  of  anotJier  tribunal ;  and 
we  felt  extremely  glad  that  we  had  not  on  that  occasion  to 
determine,  by  our  decision,  the  award  of  the  10001.    It  ap- 
peared to  us,    that  the  piety  of  the   Testator*s   intentiom 
was  more  unequivocally  indicated  by  bis  bequest,  than  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment.     He  seems  to  have  assmned  two 
positions,  both  of  which  might  admit  of  a  question :  first«  that 
the  religious  condition  of  society  is,  in  a  considerable  defjree, 
implicated  in  the  prosecution  of  the  metaphysical  arg;nnient 
in  proof  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God ;  and  secondly, 
that   the  validity  and  influence  of  this  argument  would  be 
materially  assisted  by  the  purchase,  every  fortieth  year  for 
ever,  of  two  Essays  upon  the  subject,  at  the  price  of  aiicteen 
hundred  pounds.    We  are  not  aware  that,  hitherto,  such  an 
expectation  has  been  adequately  realized. 

Dr.  Brown's  Essay  is  certainly  a  cneditaUe  performance. 
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Without  Kaaking  a  high  pretention  to  originality  of  thought, 
it  presents,  in  a  perspicuous,  popular,  and  in  many  respects 
able  manner,  the  various  topics  of  argument  which  the  terms 
of  the  question  embraced ;  and  it  will  at  least  answer  the 
purpose  of  informing  the  reader  as  to  what  it  is  usual  io 
advance  on  the  several  branches  of  the  sul^ect.  The  chief 
faults  of  the  work  are  frequent  and  rather  forced  references 
to  the  politics  of  the  day,  and  occasional  digressions  not 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  dignity  of  the  subject.  We 
might  have  been  disposed  to  rate  Mr.  Sumner's  treatise  rather 
more  highly,  biit  have  felt  bound  to  distrust  our  own  judgement 
after  the  sentence  of  the  Aberdeen  judges.  Mr.  Drew's  Essay 
yields  to  neither  of  the  successful  treatises  in  point  of  original 
talent ;  but  as  its  intrinsic  value  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the 
ingenuity  and  acumen  which  it  displays,  we  see  no  room  for 
arraigning  the  decision  respecting  it  The  Author,  however, 
was  not  msposed  to  consign  it  wholly  to  oblivion,  and  having 
aubmitted  it  to  the  inspection  of  several  literary  friends,  who 
encouraged  him  by  their  approbation,  committed  it  to  the 
press.  It  has,  we  perceive,  been  published  some  years; 
tnit  it  has  so  happened  that  we  never  met  with  it,  or  heard 
of  it,  till  a  copy  fell  into  ot>r  hatids  some  few  months  ag«. 
1%e  interest  of  such  a  work  does  not,  however,  in  any  measure 
depend  upon  its  date. 

The  name  of  Samuel  Drew  must  be  well  known  to  our 
readers  as  that  of  the  author  of  two  very  ingenious  mmI  meri- 
torious volumes  on  the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul  and  the  Re- 
siirrection  of  the  Body.  At  the  time  of  writing  those  works, 
he  was  living  in  the  greatest  obscurity,  dependent^  we  betieve, 
altogether  for  support  on  a  mechanical  occupation,  and  indebted 
to  the  almost  unaided  powers  of  his  own  mind  for  the  profi- 
ciency he  had  made.  He  is  now  a  preadier  in  the  Wiealeyan 
Connexion,  and  as  such,  commands  very  considerable  aAtention. 
It  is  impossible,  in  reading  these  volumes,  not  to  perceive  the 
marks  of  a  very  strong  and  original  mind.  In  tlie  days  of  the 
Schoolmen,  the  Author,  on  whichsoever  side  he  had  enhsted, 
would  have  been  a  welcome  champion  and  a  formidable  antaK 

fonist, — provided  only  that  he  could  have  quoted  Aristotle, 
he  work  is  divided  into  three  piots.  Part  I.  cooaiste  of  argu- 
nients  a  priori:  and  the  first  of  these  has  at  least  bc^daesa,  and 
Bovelty  to  recommend  it :  it  ia  as  fi>Uow8.  *  Space  exists  po* 
'  sitively ;  it  is  a  visible  displsgr  of  the  Divine  immedsity,  and 
'  affords  proofe  of  the  existence  of  God-«Spa€d,  beina  an  infi^- 
'  nite  perfection^  proves  the  existence  of  an  infinite  aubslanoe/ 
The  eecdnd  argument  is  drawn,  in  the  same  words,  front  the 
existence  of  Duration. 
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We  suspect  that  we  have  not  many  readers  who  will  feel 
tempted  to  launch  out  into  this  boundless,  trackless  region ; 
but  we  will  endeavour  to  keep  as  near  the  coast  as  possible. 
It  is  evident,  that,  by  giving  the  first  place  to  this  argameat, 
Mr.  Drew  lays  no  small  stress  upon  it;  that  the  Divine  exist- 
ence can  be  demonstrated  from  the  existence  of  Space.  It  is, 
however,  an  obvious  objection  to  this  mode  of  argument,  that 
what  is  assumed  or  premised,  stands  more  in  need  of  being 
demonstrated  than  what  is  inferred.  That  God  exists,  is  more 
obviously  certain  than  that  Space  exists.  But,  waiving  this 
objection,  we  consider  his  definition  of  Space  as  alti^etber 
built  on  a  sophism^. 

'  Space,'  he  says,  <  has  been  exalted  by  some  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Supreme  Being ;  by  others  it  has  been  debased  to  a  perfect  non- 
entity; others,  again,  have  denominated  it  the  mere  privation  of 
body ;  while  those  of  a  different  class  have  contended,  that  it  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  mere  abstract  idea.  But,  while  those  men  hsve 
wearied  themselves  in  settling  the  geography  of  error,  and  have  in- 
vented arguments  to  give  plausibility  to  their  theories,  other  writeia, 
.of  superior  talents,  more  extensive  views,  and  deeper  penetration, 
have  asserted  the  reality  of  space,  and,  contending  for  its  universality 
iind  eternity,  have  pointed  out  its  intimate  connexion  with  unlimited 
^existence,  and  with  our  ideas  of  unoriginated  and  unbounded  being. 
Among  these,  tlie  illustrious  names  of  Newton,  Locke#  And  Clarke 
iOiay  be  placed  in  the  foremost  rank.' 

Now  it  rather  unfortunately  happens,  that  Dr-  Clarke,  one  of 
.our  Author's  three  authorities,  has  these  words  un  the  subject 
of  infinite  space,  in  his  "  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God.'*     '  Infinite  Space  is  nothing  else  but  an  ab- 

*  stract  idea  of'  imfnemitt/  or  injinity ;  even  as  infinite  Duration 
'  is  of  eternity  ;  and  it  would  not  be  much  less  proper,  to  say 

*  tliat  Etenity  is  the  essence  of  the  Supreme  Cause,  than  to 

*  say,  that  Immensity  is  so.  Indeed,  they  seem  both  to  be  but 
'  attrl(niie$  of  an  Kssenee  iucomprehefmbte  to  ut;  and  when  we 
'  endeavour  to  represent  the  real  substance  of  any  beine  what- 
'  soever  in  our  weak  imaginations,  we  shall  find  ourBelves  in 
'  like  manner  deceived.'  This  question,  if  it  be  one,  is  not, 
however,  to  be  settled  by  authorities ;  and  though  we  cannot 
allow  Mr.  Drew  the  benefit  of  these  names,  yet,  if  he  can 
prove  that  Dr.  Clarke  is  wrong,  the  credit  due  to  him  will  only 
be  the  greater.     Let  us  then  examine  his  argument. 

'  A  material  wocUl  exists.*  This  is  his  first  position ;  yet» 
he  is  aware  that  thi^s  has  been  controverted.  But '  to  reason 
'  with  those  who  assert  the  whole  to  be  a  mere  illusion,  is,'  he 
tsays, '  a  task  which  I  am  not  disposed  to  undertake.*  In  un- 
/Jertukinic  to  reason  with  tliose  wlio  assert  tlie  notion  of  God  to 
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■ibea  mere  illusion,  he  has,  however,  undertaken  a  task  not 
=fliaiore  superfluous ;  for  we  must  deny  that  the  proof  of  the 
■■existence  of  the  material  world,  as  '  attested  by  the  evidence 
gi'  of  our  senses/  is  so  stronp:  as  the  proof  of  the  Divine  exist- 
■f  ence  supplied  bjr  reason.  But  we  give  him  this  position ;  a 
I  material  world  exists.  Then,  that  in  which  it  exists,  that  ia 
■i4gNMe,  must,  he  argues,  be  either  an  entity  or  a  non-entity. 

'      <  Now,  if  we  suppose  the  world  and  its  appendages  to  exist  hi  an 

"  absolute  nonentity,  we  cannot  avoid  concluding  that  these  positive 

■^  properties  are  actually  existing  in  that   from    which    all  positive 

1^  properties  are  necessarily  excluded.     But  how  this  can  be  possible,  I 

■lust  leave  for  others  to  discover.     If  the  world  exiKt  in  an  absolute 

.  nonentity,  this  nonentity  roust  have  extension  and  capacity ;  other* 

■  wise,  that  which  is  extended,  must  exist  where  there  is  no  extension^ 
■J  and  be  eontained  in  that  which  has  no  capacity ;  which  conclusions 

*  are  evidently  absurd.     And,  if  we  admit  an  absolute  nonentity  to 

■  bave  extension  and  capacity,  we  must  ascribe  these  positive  proper- 
'  ties  to  that  which  we  grant  to  be  the  reverse  of  existence.    But, 

*  since  nothing  positive  can  be  predicated  of  a  nonentityy— since  ex* 
f  tension  and  capacity  are  positive  properties,  and  matter  cannot  be 

■  where  extension  and  capacity  are  not, — it  follows,  that  an  absobde 
I  nonentity  cannot  contain  the  material  world,* 

p  In  the  following  sections,  he  argues  that  '  motion  cannot 
t  '  exist  in  an  absolute  nonentity  ;'  that '  absolute  nonentity  ia 
*  devoid  of  all  assignable  dimensions,'  which  cannot  apply  to 
Space ;  that  Space,  and  our  idea  of  it,  are  both  positive,  it^ 
reverse  being  a  negation ;  yet,  that  Space  is  not  a  substance, 
nor  the  mode  of  one ;  that  it  has  no  parts ;  that,  ^s  well  as 
our  idea  of  it,  it  is  strictly  simple ;  tnat  it  differs  from  the 
idea  of  mere  emptiness ;  that,  if  Space  were  an  absolute  non^ 
entity,  all  bo<>lies  would  be  in  contact ;  that  Space  is  a  visible 
display  of  immensity,  yet,  that  it  does  not  follow  that  that  im- 
mense substance  to  which  Space  belongs,  must  be  extended. 

Now,  as  the  word  Space  may  to  many  of  our  readers  appear 
a  mysterious,  metaphysical  sort  of  a  word,  we  propose,  with 
submission,  to  substitute  the  word  Somewhere.  The  argument, 
tlien,  will  run  thus.  A  material  world  exists ;  it  must  exist 
somewhere,  and  that  somewhere  must  be  either  an  entity  or  a 
nonentity.  But  it  cannot  be  a  nonentity,  having  extension  and 
capacity,  which  are  positive  properties.  Moreover,  both  some- 
where, and  our  idea  of  it,  are  positive,  since  the  reverse  of 
somewhere  is  no*where,  which  is  a  negation,  and  '  the  physical 
'  reverse  of  a  pure  negatipn  must  exist  positively.'  Yet,  this 
somewhere  is  not  a  suhstance,  nor  the  mode  of  one ;  nor  is  it 
mere  emptiness ;  it  is  not  a  mere  abstract  idea,  because  it  con-* 
tains  real  existence ;  it  has  no  parts ;  it  is  strictly  simple. 
This,  we  think,  is  no  unfair  representation  of  Mr.  Drew's  argu 
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ment)^«^iiiy  ftcoonunodated  to  the  tnwnimrt  eapmatf.  hi 
hofr  edifying  and  convincing  the  coDclosioii^-^vvitli  wmmm 
wo  woHid  Bpeak  tt-^there  is  a  loniewkeiw;  enfp,  than  iia 
God !    Yet,  'we  see  no  real  difference  between 
and  that  of  our  Author  respecting  Space. 

B«t  every  one  ittHnediately  perceives,  that 
abstract  idea,  implying  real  exiBtenoe  under  unkaowa 
stances  or  conditions.  And  what  is  Space  but  an 
idea,  related  in  like  manner  to  real  existence  iiader  the 
of  immensity  2  Mr.  Drew  says,  that  the  reverse  of  Space  ii 
nO'4fM^,  whicdi  is  a  pure  negation^  and  lhat»  there&r^  &mi 
nnsi  be  a  positive  entity.  We  deny  the  mi^or  pmpnaitiM, 
for  we  say,  ttiat  the  reverse  of  space  m  pktee^  as  the  refantil 
what  is  limited  is  ilKmitaMe.  Space  is  an  indefimte  Mwbf 
which  we  imply  illimitable  existence.  The  fa<:t  ia»  thritai 
cannot  form  the  idea  of  existence  at  all,  wittiont  that  of 
and  that  of  place,  entering  into  the  complex  notioik.  The  ite 
of  time  and  of  place  are  simple  abstract  ideas,  incapable  slii 
of  definition  or  further  analysis ;  but  they  are  related  to  i 
ence  as  necessaty  conditions  or  attributes.  We  lean  to 
sure  time  and  place  by  experience^  but  the  ideas  theaiielvc^if 
not  innate,  must  be  termed  necessary  ideas,  ainoe  they  at 
awakened  by  the  first  act  of  reflection,  and  are  inaepanMe  fiaa 
Ae  conscious  notion  of  existence.  Now,  what  tieae  and  phee 
are  to  finite  existence,  that  immensity  and  eternity  see  to  mt- 
bite  existence.  And  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  we  i^ 
rive  at  the  idea  of  infinite,  unoriginated  Existence,  do  weanivf 
at  the  ideas  of  boundless  duration  and  immensity,  as  the  ess* 
ditions  of  such  Existence, — or  rather,  as  componeal  parti  of 
the  idea  of  Infinite  Existence.  Thus  Dr.  Clarke  remaihi^  ii 
his  Fourth  Renly  to  Leibnitz,  (§  10.}  that  *  space  and  dinalioa 
'  are  not  hors  ae  Diea,  but  are  caused  by,  and  are  inunediale 
'  and  necessary  consequences  of  his  existence ;  and  InAoal 
'  them,  his  eternity  and  ubiquity  would  be  taken  aaray."  He 
had  before  remarked,  (Third  Reply,  §  3.)  that  *  Space  is  aot  • 
'  being,  but  a  property  or  a  consequence  of  the  existence  sf  • 
'  Being  infinite  and  eternal :  infinite  space  is  iinmenoitr.' 
'  Space  and  time,'  he  remarks, '  are  quantities.^  It  is  tme  that 
afterwards,  in  his  Fifdi  Reply,  he  se^ms  to  abandon  his  sirapie, 
intelligible  proposition,  advanced  in  his  **  DemonstFatioB.'' 
namely,  that  Space  is  nothing  but  the  abstract  idea  of  ianwn* 
sity;  maintaining,  (p.  303.  note,)  that  *  it  is  not  a  SMve 
'  idea,*  because  *  no  idea  of  Space  can  posaUy  be  ftailwd 
'  larger  than  finite ;  and  yet,  reason  demonstrates  Chat  ft  is  t 
'  contradiction  for  Space  itself  not  to  he  actnally  itrflntlr.' 
But  by  this  he  can  only  mean,  that  it  has  an  existence  inde* 
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€Dt  ^  our  idMt»,  seeing  tbait  it  tnmotnds  (Immi,  tnd  is 
« thing  of  wWdi  we  «an  eoneei^,  b«ft  one  which  teiMd 
ftBoertaitis  to  be  necetssry*    For  he  ift»  in  this  Terjr  aote>  dis- 
"^  goishiog  between  abstmct  snil  concnrte  ideM>  ««  order  to 
that  space,  or  immensity,  48  an  afaettact  idea,  a  yropsffy, 
iOppositton  t^  «  substance,  "^  it  is  net  a  More  idea,  just  as 
istence  is  m>t  a  nMi«e  idea ;  that  is,  there  is  i%aUy  such  « 
Mmk  as  •exietsncev  and  space  i^  related  to  ^dX  veally  exists. 
in  this  sense,  no  real  property  is  a  mere  idea,  any  more  thaa  u 
ImI  ssibstanoe  is.    Yet>  wtio  wiil  deny  that  existence^  life»  im- 
Ifcttliitj,  doraftiKMi)  are  abstvaet  i«leas,--^as  much  so  as  igurt, 
niisiistoo,  cols«r,  no^^v^r,  goodness  ?    That  space  is  an  ahstraot 
Wima  is  neeessairily  implied^  when  it  'm  aidmitted  ts  be  but  a  pro- 
^|tefty,  a  quantity,  nlated  to  evisMice*. 
iT''  Hit  now  to  apply  this  to  the  great  ^q^ment.    Mr.  Drew, 
'tmmng,  as  he  itnagines,  <denionstr«led  Space  to  be  an  safinit^ 
■jMltfuLtion,  8rgiies>  tbat»  as  ^  a  finite  perfection  cannot  exist 
iswMioQt  a  Anile  suiNitanoe,'  so,  *  an  infinite  perfeotioD  canmert 
^imist  without  an  inAnite  sabstanoe.'    Which  is  something 
%lMPy  much  like  n  truism.    But  what  would  be  thought  of  this 
mode  of  ptoof  npptied  to  finite  sabstanoe  f    *  Them  is  yunh  n 
^f*  thing  as  time  ann  plaoe^  therefore  /  cannot  but  really  exist' 
AA'-^or,  '  there  is  limited  tpaee  ahot«  and  around  os ;  threwfore, 
*^  there  cannot  but   be   finite  existences  to  which  the  nrcf^ 
^  party  of  existing  in  such  limited  space  mast  atladi.'    Whb 
does  not  see  that  the  first  of  these  positions  wonld  be  absurd, 
4Bie  second,  inconsequential  ?    The  idea  of  existonee  indndss 
'  %ime  and  space  as  essential  properties  of  the  substance  that 
'•xists ;  and  the  notion  of  an  inmite  Substance  is  antecedent 
Jio  that  of  an  infinite  perfection,    instead  of  the  Dirine  einst- 
MKe  bein^  inferrible  from  the  enistenoe  of  Space,  Space  itself 
IS  but  an  immediate  and  necessary  consequence  ctf  the  enislence 
•Cs  Ood. 

Ottr  limits  will  not  admit  of  fottowing^  tim  Author  through 
Ilia  argument  founded  on  the  notoro  of  Dumtion,  which  oon»- 
;|>iises  httle  more  than  a  wied  application  ef  the  same  mode 


•  •  That  Space  is  not  any  kind  of  lubstsnee  Is  no  lessplsifk  Be- 
cause infinite  Space  is  hmentika^  noiimmeniumf  iHitueas  infiolle 
^Suhsmncs  Is  mmemum^  not  immmsitM^  Just  ss  Ooratisn  is  not  n 
snhstanoe:  becaase  infinite  Duration  is  tfteniafst|*nol  tf^omtim  ;  hot 
(faifiaite  Sttbslaaee  is  at^nnm^  not  ^Urnikm.  It  remsinib  thereiore» 
hf  necessary  csose<iuaacef  that  Space  is  a  propertirf  in  like  maaaer 
as  Duration  is.  jMmemUai  is  tpu  Imuumij  just  as  JEUrmkki  is  rov 
JEUmU 
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of  reasoning.  Duration  being  a  perfection^  and  infinite 
.tion  an  infinite  perfection,  it  must,  he  contends*  inhere  iitw 
Infinite  and  Eternal  Substance ;  therefore,  there  is  a  (M.  If 
diere  is  a  single  human  being  whose  faith  in  the  Dirine  EMt 
«nce  can  be  strengthened  by  such  a  proceM  of  inreilcd  i 
mentation,  we  would  not  rob  him  of  tne  benefit.  Bat  he 
have  a  mind  singularly  constituted — ^he  most  be  at  onee  a 
xeasoner  and  a  good  metaphysician,-<-no  impoMihk  eai* 
pound. 

Mr.  Drew  now  proceeds  to  take  a  different  ground»  ia  WW 
he  shews  the  same  logical  acuteness  and  dexterity*  but  iliilii 
our  opinion,  fails  to  display  the  character  of  a  correct  and  iihi 
•reasoner.    The  position  laid  down  in  Chapter  IV.,  is.  Art 
*  Eternal  Existence  being  possible,  an  Eternal  Being  flwik 
'  possible ;  and  if  an  Eternal  Being  be  possible,  he  mnttMlv 
'  exist.*    The  wliole  chapter  is  very  much  like  a  coflMM 
quibble  or  play  upon  words ;  and  we  must  say  with  Howe,tha 
such  reasoning  looks  like  trifling.    The  very  first  senteoesii 
unhappy:    '  We  know    that   actual    existence     ia    poMiMe' 
Strictly  speaking,  what  actually  exists  is  no  longer  in  a  iMr 
to  which  possibrlity  attaches.    '  But,'  says  Mr.  Drew^  *  fcv 
'  things  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  suppose,  that  the  aotail 
'  existence  of  any  being  could  destroy  the  simple  poMibilitf  of 
^  it ;  for,  if  this  were  granted,  it  would  follow,  that  a  hetna  ic- 
■*  tuallv  existing  could  have  no  possibility  of  exiatenoe,— imick 
'  is  a  plain  contradiction/    The  actual  existence  of  a  bein; 
x^annot  destroy  the   possibility  of  its  existence,   becaaw  ii 
proves  it  to   have  been  antecedently  possible  that  it  ahovU 
exist;  and  it  proves  its  continued  existence  to    be   poMihk 
But  what  is  actual,  loses  its  character  of  possible  the  mwf^ 
it  is  known  to  exist,  because  certainty  includes  possibility,  asd 
possibility  merges  in  the  ascertained  certainty.      Possibilil; 
implies  an  alternative:  what  is  possible,  may  be  non-exiatcM. 
which  cannot  apply  to  actual  existence  when  asceriaimed  to 
exist     Thus,  it  (toes  not  class  with  possibles,  that  a  man  who  ii 
jto-day  known  to  be  alive,  was  alive  yesterday ;  it  is  ceftsio; 
there  is  no  room  for  a  contrary  supposition.    Probability  b  a 
degree  of  knowledge  intermediate  between  possibility  and  cer- 
tainty.    Actual  existence,  if  it  can  be  said  to  be  possible,  mtj 
as  well  be  aflirnied  to   be  probable.     What,  then,  should  ve 
think  of  a  person  who  should  say,  '  I  see  you  are  alive,  then- 
'  fore  your  actual  existence  is  probable  7    But  Mr.  Dreir  nw 
say,  that  actual  existence  is  simply  possible,  when  we  have  nio 
certain  knowledge  of  its  actually  existing.     This,   however, 
would  be  but  taking  advantage  of  the  twofold  sense  in  which 
tlie  word  possibility  is  used  ;  and  it  is  tliis,  we  thinks  which  lu« 
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b^lbisled  him.  A  thing  is  philosophically  possible  when  the  stip- 
H^^osition  of  its  existence  implies  no  contradiction, — possible  as 
I^.Opposed  to  an  absurdity  ;  but  it  is  morally  possible,  as  opposed 
H^to  certainty,  only  in  the  absence  of  that  higher  de^ee  of  eri- 
^^dence  which  should  prove  or  disprove  its  actual  existence.  In 
^,  this  latter  sense,  possibility  is  e<}uivalent  to  the  lowest  de^ee  of 
j  .certainty, — that  is,  to  the  veriest  uncertainty;  while,  in  the 

former  sense,  it  expresses  an  abstract  certainty,-^  philosophic 
^  cal  truth.  The  actual  existence  of  inhabitants  in  tne  moon  is 
\<,  philosophically  possible,  because  the  supposition  implies  no 
g  ..absurdity ;  it  is  also  morally  possible,  and  can  be  no  more  than 
l^  .possible  to  us,  in  the  absence  of  all  ground  of  certainty,  the 
i  Jact  being  unknown.  But  my  actual  existence  at  this  moment 
g  4»r  at  any  past  moment  of  my  life,  is  neither  a  philosophical  nor 
II  %  moral  possibility,  but  a  physical  certainty,  the  contrary  in- 
I   Yolving  an  absurdity ;  and  it  is  an  abuse  of  words  to  speak  of 

•uch  a  fact  as  possible* 


I 


.        But  let  us  see  wha(  use  Mr.  Drew  has  made  of  his  argument 
[    in  application  to  the  Divine  Existence. 

r        '  To  admit  the  eEittence  of  this  (EtemaH  Being  to  be  possible 

I     without  being  real,  is  to  admit  a  principle  wnich  is  inconsistent  with 

itself;  since,  unless  he  has  actually  existed  from  eternity,  his  want  of 

actual  existence,  in  any  given  period,  will  render  the  possibility  of 

his  eternal  existence  absolutely  impossible.'  Vol.  i.  p.  US. 

Such  a  demonstration  as  this  might  puzzle  an  atheist,  if 
such  a  being  exists,  but  could  it  convince  him?  He  would 
admit  at  once,  not  merely  the  possibility,  but  the  reality  of 
tome  Eternal  substance ;  and  to  attempt  to  demonstrate  this, 
is,  therefore,  wholly  impertinent  But,  as  to  the  atheistic  ques^ 
tion  of  possibility  m  reference  to  the  Divine  Being,  it  is  a  pos- 
sibility opposed,  not  to  impossibility,  but  only  to  certamty. 
The  atheist  does  not  allege  that  it  is  impossible,  but  he  affects 
to  doubt  the  fact  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence ;  and  in  doubt- 
ing the  fact  of  the  actual  existence  of  a  God,  he  of  course 
doubts  the  actual,  though  not  the  abstract  possibility  of  bis 
Eternal  existence.  Mr.  Drew's  argument,  stated  syllogistically, 
runs  thus :  '  It  is  possible  there  is  a  Grod ;  but  it  is  not  possible 
unless  he  has  always  existed ;  therefore,  he  has  always  existed/ 
The  conclusion  is  a  fallacy :  the  correct  inference  would  be. 
Therefore,  if  there  is  a  God,  he  must  always  have  existed  * 
which  the  atheist  would  not  deny.  The  other  is  a  sophism. 
But  we  object  to  the  major  proposition,  it  is  possible,  8cc. ;  be- 
cause the  expression  implies  that  it  is  not  certain,  that  the  con- 
trary is  not  iinpossible ;  whereas  it  is  infinitely  certain  that 
God  is.    • 
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The  renMoiiiagf  ckapUn  of  this  first  purt  aror  ocQu^ied  inA 
dcmonslrating.  That  tome  Being  tbaA  m  anotiuiied^  i|er/Mtiiilf 
esiatent,  irukpendent*  must  have  existed  from.  aUL  eUnitf ; 
thai  aucb  %  Being  must  possess  active  energf,  said  i^uat  possm 
all  natural  perfections  in  an  absolute  naanaeF  ;  ami  tbat  «o  vms 
than  one  necessarily  existent  Being  or  Essence  ii  pnisiHa 
Here  there  is  less  room  for  originality,  and  leas  tcmptetioB  to 
be  paradoxical.  The  first  part  of  the  argument  is  aubatai^ai^ 
that  of  Br.  Samuel  Clarice  and  Bishop  Hamilton ;  bi|i  llr. 
Brew  delights  in  exhibiting  it  under  a  variety  of  lo^cal  ^MH. 
as  if  he  could  never  satiate  his  mind  with  the  metaphyHdl 
beauty  of  the  demonstration.  In  attempting  to  prove  oat  b0 
mofe  than  One  necessarily  existent  being,  or  esaenee  eau  bi 
possible,  he  ventures,  however,  on  a  mode  of  reasoning  wUdk 
IS  very  inadequately  guarded  by  a  feeble  saving^daiifteb  fiov 
leading  to  conclusions  subversive  of  the  Christian  iaith.  Tht 
chapter  embraces  five  propositions :  ^  1.  No  move  than  eas 
^  Being  or  Essence  is  required  to  be  necesaaril^  soiisiciit.  3. 
'  The  manner  in  which  a  necessarily  existent  Bemf;  or  Hosfiifi 
'  exists,  precludes  all  plurality.  3.  Two  necessarilv  eziat^ 
*  Beings  or  Essences  can  neither  operate  alike*  nor  difierently 
'  from  each  other,  either  by  natural  necessity  or  mutual  agpe^- 
^  ment  4.  Two  necessarily,  existent  Beings  or  Essences  csa- 
'  not  be  different  from  each  other ;  nor  can  they  be  afika  witb* 
'  out  being  the  same.  5.  Variety  in  perfections  ia jpeifec^tly 
'  consistent  with  unity  of  essence  and  of  being.*  Tiiese  are 
bold'  and  in  our  judgement  unauthorized  positions ;  but;  pre- 
viously to  examining  them,  we  shall  transcribe  the  sasrutt^ 
clause  alluded  to.  ne  has  been  shewing,  that|  if  two  ncccsspn^ 
existen4]  Beings  or  Essences  exist,  their /isr/(wf/ojif  caiinothe 
specifically  different:  they  must,  then,  be  '  radically  tHe 
He  ppeceeds: 

<  Then  these  B^pgM  or  EswKn  most  be  radicaUj  thai  sasa 
because  the  asm^nqap  of  their  p^ec^iona  will  prevent  tbean  ftaoLiiit 
chi^ipgany  qu^ljtyj  proper^;,  qr  attribute  that  msy  npt  ii)1Vi«^  Ic 
prq^icateo  of  simply  unity.  Hence,  no  division, — no  aUfrptioiig-r 
ne  change, — ^no  aiver9ity,  can,  under  these  circumstances,  a^bct  a 
unity  jef' essence,  even  though  it  were  possessed  bydis^nd;  pe9^ 
naKuea.  The  possibility  ef  distinct  personalities  possessing  the  sa^M^ 
eaaanoet  may  be  inihrred  fl'oai  the  doctrine  whioni  the  Gospel  faied^ 
eafta%  of  a  TaiNiTT  in  Uhivv.  6tiU»  these  can  be  bub  one 
aa4,  eensequeQtly»  but  one  oamipetcmuit  and  but  one 
although  nossfisssd  by  three  distioot  persons*' 

If,  a9  we  imagine,  Mr.  Brew  is  a  believer  in  the  doctrine 
of  a  Trinity  in  Unity^  we  must  say  that  such  language  as  (hie 
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i»  %%  stnuK|;e»  cosaijtc  firou^,  }»m»  «^  it  i»  u»  iti«tC  gs^aidy  im- 

lHro|>er  ;  for.  ta  ipeak  of  iinfiecmg  the  fosaibiTUgfi  of  a  finoil  finM 

the  Scripture  doctrine  wUcbb  iev«ak  tha  fa^l*  is  voiy  oanok  likt 

^fijiug,  As  it  is  reveiilcck  it  nuzy  )^e  tjiMk    Thi*  i»  imH».  va  Wr 

w^heod.  ouE  Author's  inea^iag»  b^it  i^  ia  wb^hi^  vwda  impijit, 

^1iMeii«  if  by  one  onWpoteuoe  s^  oue  omti^^OM,  ht  imaai 

«)i^«  Ami  of  power  aiul  oae-  kM  o£  kai^tedge^  it  ia  olii^i^MW 

iJ/mlL  abaolute  perfection  can  bia  fyxX  of  o«e  kmi^    Bulk  if  hm 

l/d«ut8  a  distinction  of  personc^itpies  posaessJJi^  on^  fiaaniwi^ 

th^xe  must  be»  to  use  bia  own  wocd^,  au  onnipotftt^  and  an 

omniscience  thrice  repeated  ii^  refer^OA^  to  the  thiee  p^noiM 

in  the  Godhead.    But»  in  fact»  the  whole  of  S€ictiAHi  3.  wmkm 

!  m  strongly  against  the  doctrine  of  ThjBs^a  diatii^  PefS0W»  wbidb 

^  h^  seems  to  admit,  as  againat  that  of  a  Dlucalitgr  of  BaseBcea* 

[  1|he  last  para^^raph  in  particular  ia  a  quJihole  a(  ^aoaMe  equalh^ 

I  with  the  dignity  and  sacredness  of  tjie  iAfinMe  subject  aa4  wim 

I  sound  reasoning;  and  the  ps^isage  cited  from  Lwke  aighl 

I  justiiy  suspicion^  respecting  the  Author's  relii^us  stntintnlq^ 

I  which  we  do  not  wish  to  e otert^ixu    Dr.  Claff£ei  himsialf  ia  hi 

I  iiM>re  guarded  qu  this  paint,  and  ev^H  n^ore  ortbad^j^.    *  The 

I   ^  unity  of  God>*  he  aays^  and  says  i^^Ji  '  is  m  mutY  oif  aalisie 

'    '  or  essence ;  for  of  this  it  is  that  we  9IWt  be  UiBriess4sy4»  >f 

I    '  if  we  would  argue  inteUigiblv.  mhm  we  «>eak  of  aefeasilY  at 

*  self-existence/  He  the^  adds :  '  As  t^  the  dtYerBily  of  Ptff«< 
'  sons  in  the  eveip4)lessed  Trii^ity  :  ihat  is.  whe4lief»  nolMtlW 
'  standiiu  the  unity  of  the  Divina  Nuiure^  tbtra  may  «Qt  co- 
'  ei^st  wua  the  First  SupreiM  Q%use»  sugb  exteUMt  Emana- 

*  tions  from  it,  as  may  tnemsatves  b^  really  Eternal,  lnftiiil»» 
'  and  Perfect.,  by  a  cowiplete  cQUMKmimatiiOS^  of  Divine  AttvU 
'  bates  in.  an  incomj^henaible  manqar ;  always  axcepAing  seUb 

*  <V^gination»  self-ejusteooe,,  0(  abaolutA  iii4ep«ndeno« :  la  llyai 
'  I  say,  as  there  is  npthing  ia  bkaca  veci«M  by  whiak  i4  cao  h« 
'  deoymstrated  that  there  is  aoti^^Uy  ^m  suctk  tbinp»  sew  BeiAot 
'  is  there  any  ai^gyment  by  whieh  itcan  Wpnyved  impoaaiUft  ot 
'  iMuceasoaable  to  be  aapposed  i  and  therefofe,  ao  fiu  a»  (fe« 
'  cfaured  and  made  know^^  to  ua  by  ctefti  rsTebtioa*  k  ouglil  lo 
'  be  believed.*^  Thxa  passa|^  supplies  an  f^npliatio  raMke^ol 
the  i:^  a^  flippant  philosopUmng  which  haa  boeia  yented  fagii 
« the  ratioutd*  on  thi&  traiwpenfdeAt  nji^ec^  U  latMatea  tte 
Author's  known  dissent  firom  tb&  Athe«>M«n»  wd  bin  ado|i<sMi 
of  the  Nicene  Cre«di  bi«t  it  shews  bow  ytm  hf>  he  tms  frmm 
going  tbnlen^  that  even  Looke  went  in  refeosoftt  ta  the  dac^ 
trine  of  the  TfiiVrty. 
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It  is  peculiarly  difficult,  in  treating  such  a  fuabj^^in.the 
language  of  the  schoola,  to  steer  clear  ot  the  appempce  of 
impiety  ;  and  we  are  constrained  to  sav  that  Mr,  Ijf^w,  ^^'^ 
escaped  from  this  danger.  No  part  of  his  work  is  chMyshle 
with  so  much  crudeness  and  ofienstve  impropriety ;  and  we  vt 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  -conceive  how  he  could  pen^  some  of  the 
paragraphs.  It  aflbrds  a  strone  presumption  agaiost.  the 
boasted  proof  of  the  unity  of  God  from  bare  reason;  '  thyjt  un- 
assisted reason  failed  to  conduct  the  acutest  of  reasoriers  to  the 
discovery  of  the  doctrine  ;  and,  but  for  Revelatkm,  tt  appcus 
to  US|  that  our  utter  ignorance  of  the  mode  of  thfe  Divine  Ex- 
istence would  for  ever  have  prevented  our  attaining  certuiitf 
on  this  inscrutable  subject.  The  Unity  of  Jehovah  is,  it  s^emi 
to  us,  as  purely  a  doctrine  of  Revelation,  as  the  Distinction 
which  is  revealed  as  existing  in  the  Divine  Nature.  We  wish 
to  speak  with  submission  and  modesty  on  this  point,  aware 
that  some  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  have  thought  differently^r 
deriving^,  as  they  have  judged,  a  sufficient  demonstration  of  the 
Divine  Unity  from  the  nature  of  a  self-subsisting,  necessarilv' 
existing  Being.  There  can  be,  it  has  been  said,  '  but  one  Au/ 
One  absolutely  perfect  Being  will  necessarily  comprehend  all 
perfection,  and  leave  nothing  to  the  rest.  One  immense  awl 
omnipresent  Being  must  necessarily  exclude,  or  else  contain.' 
every  other  Omnipresent  Bein^.  And  Mr.  Drew  argnes  that,' 
if  there  be  more  than  one  universality  of  existence,  '  these 
'  Beings  or  Essences  must  mutually  penetrate  one  another;,  fo 
'  that  all  always  are,  wherever  one  is.'  Now,  so  entircdy  are 
we  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  Spirit,  that  it  seems  to  as  iaapfas-' 
sible  to  pronounce  on  what  is  compatible  or  incompatible  with 
the  Divine  Nature.  These  positions,  so  far  from  being  self* 
evident,  convey  to  our  minds  a  very  indistinct  meaning;  Yffi 
know  not  how  the  omnipresence  of  Ood  consists  with  the.ff^' 
isteiice  of  finite  spirits>  nor  how  the  Divine  Essetic^  pen^itiyfei, 
other  essences  without  their  being  confounded.  Yf^['mjf[^ 
borrow  an  analogical  illustration  from  the  mutual  pefi6ti(|^i^ftpn| 
of  the  three  distinct  substances  of  air,  light,  and  heat ;  ^nt^  ARE^ 
all,  between  matter  and  spirit  there  can  exist  but  a  'fiSpl 
analogy.    We  can  have  no  conceptions  whatever  tel^Veiod^ 


pivoceed  a  step  further  in  our  reasonings,  than  the'  ddAt  cb|jf ^ 
tained  in  the  sacred  volume  warrant  by  way  of  legittmif^^ili* 


*  See  in  particular  Howe^  Living  Temple.    Fart  L  c.  4. 
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f  erence.  He  who  alone  knoweth  the  Father,  has  commanded 
us  to  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Undivided  Godhead  whom  we  adore  ;  and  yet,  we 
believe,  on  the  same  certain  and  indisputable  authority,  that 
**  tliere  is  but  One  Ood,  the  Father,  of  whom  are  all  things, 
"  and  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  are  all  things,"  "  in 
^'  whom  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily/* 

We  can  only  give  the  heads  of  the  remaining  contents  of 
these  volumes,  rart  II.  consists  of  '  Mixed  Arguments,  and 
^  Arguments  a  posteriori.'  The  existence  of  an  active  and 
primary  Cause  is  deduced  from  the  nature  of  matter — of  motion 
*^-the  animal  phenomena — the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  of 
man — and  the  general  laws  of  creation; — and  it  is  inferred, 
that  this  First  Cause  must  be  spiritual,  possessed  of  absolute 
liberty,  omniscient,  and  immutable.  A  chapter  follows,  which 
has  for  its  object  to  prove,  that  '  moral  distinctions  are  not 
'  arbitrary »'  introductory  to  a  view  of  the  moral  perfections  of 
God,  and  their  harmony  as  displayed  in  human  redemptioil. 
Part  III.  contains  a  Vindication  of  Divine  Providence,  ft  dis- 
cusses the  objection  arising. from  the  existence  of  Moral  Evil, 
and  adverts  to  other  miscellaneous  subjects  connected  with  the 
general  argument.  Part  IV.  consists  of  Proofs  from  Revelation* 
An  Appendix  is  subjoined,  containing  notes,  on  the  words  right 
and  wrong ;  on  the  restitution  of  animals ;  on  the  perpetuity 
of  future  punishments ;  on  two  passages  of  Scripture ;  and  on 
two  letters  received  from  sceptical  objectors,  which  are  deser* 
ving  of  attention  merely  as  shewing  the  absurdity  of  atheistic 
speculations,  and  the  spirit  of  dogmatism  by  which  doubter* 
and  objectorS|  who,  of  all  people,  ought  not  to  be  dogmatical, 
are  universally  characterized.  In  reply  to  the  assertion, 
that  '  that  which  is  infinite  may  be  constituted  by  an  accumu-* 
'  lation  of  finites,'  Mr.  Drew  acutely  remarks,  that  it  owe» 
all  its  plausibility  to  confounding  what  is  merely  inter^ 
minable,  as  number  is,  with  infinity.  He  might  have  remarked, 
that  the  very  opposite  of  thia  assertion  has  been  made  the 
ground  of  an  infidel  objection.  There  cannot,  it  baa  been 
said,  be  any  such  thing  as  infinite  Time  or  Space,  because  an 
addition  of  finite  parts  cannot  compose  or  exhaust  an  infinite. 
This»  Dr.  Clarke  replies,  *  is  supposing  infinites  to  be  made  up 
'  of  numbers  of  tinites ;  that  is,  'tis  supposing  finite  qaantitiee 
'  to  be  aliquot  or  constituent  parts  of  infinite,  when  indeed 
'  they  are  not  so,  but  do  all  equally,  whether  great  or  small, 
'  whether  many  or  few,  bear  the  very  same  proportioi>  U> 
'  an  infinite,   as  mathematical   points  do  to  a  line,  or  liae» 
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'  to  a  superficies,  or  as  moments  do  to  time ;  that  is*  uw 
'  at  all/* 

Mr.  Drew  will  give  us  credit  for  sincerity  wbeu  we  assw 
him,  that  it  would  have  been  much  more  gmtifyinff  to  nSf  ti 
bestow  on  his  volumes  un  unqualified  approTal>  Dad  that  con- 
sisted with  our  duty  to  him  and  to  the  public*  and*  we  migfat 
add,  to  a  higher  tribunal.  Our  readers  will  have  gatfaaetl 
from  the  teuor  of.  this  article,  that  while  we  have  round  ») 
much  that  we  deem  unsound  or  objectionable  ia  the  AiUbv's 
argumentation,  we  rate  his  abilities  very  high ;  and  eepedaDT 
considering  the  circumstances  already  adverted  to,  they  nai 
be  considered  as  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind.  We  tMxt 
that  such  a  man  has  been  rescued  from  obscurity,  and  coraitliT 
wish  him  all  manner  of  success  in  the  honourable  avocation  to 
which  he  is  now  devoting  liis  talents  as  a  Christian  minister. 


Art.  IT.  1.  Travels  J  comprisintr  Observations  madedurimcr  a  Redinot 
in  the  Tarenttdse^  and  various  Paris  of  ike  Greeiam  and  Pemm 
Alps,  and  in  Switzerland  and  Auvergne^  in  the  Yeaia  189GI  lfiSl« 
and  1822.  Illustrated  by  coloured  Engravings  ^nd  niUMiWi 
Wood-cuts.  By  R.  Bakewell,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vu.  pp.  830.  Noe 
11.  Qs.     London,  1S2S. 

2.  Switzerland  ;  or  a  Journal  of  a  Tour  and  Residence  ip  that  Coi 
try,  iQ  the  Years  1817,  1818,  and  1819.     Followed  bj  n  Ute- 
rical  Sketch  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Ancient  and  Ifidcn 
Helvetia.     By  L.  Simond,  Author  of  a  Tour  and  Retiflenfit  in 
Great  Britain.  2  vols.  8vo.    Price  II.  48.    London,  1822. 

TJl  0\V  times  are  altered  since  tlie  tour  of  Europe,  the  gmd 
'-  -'-  tour,  was  thu  ne  plus  ultra  of  geutlenien  travellers  1  Ko 
one  can  now  pretend  to  have  seen  the  world,  who  haanotmadc 
one  of  a  party  of  pleasure  up  tlie  Nile,  or  taken  a  lide  on 
camcl-liuck  across  the  Syrian  deseri.  As  for  Fraiice»  wd 
Flanders,  and  Switzerland,  our  next-door  neighbours,  they  aiy 
serve  Juhn  Bull  veiy  well  for  a  country-house ;  but,  to  hm 
seen  those  countries  is  no  longer  worth  speaking  of,  for  every 
body  ^oos  there.  And  as  to  living  there,  except  for  the  sake 
of  economy,  and  to  escape  from  taxes  and  creditors,  it  will  not 
do  lon^.  Our  fashionables  begin  to  be  tired  of  Italy  itself ; 
Lord  tivron  ha^  moved  iuither  backward — into  Greece ;  while 
Sir  Willi^tiu  Gcli  assurt's  us  thiit  the  Turks  are  the  beat  sort  of 
peojjle  to  live  v\ilii  in  the  world,  and  tliat  there  is  more  ml 
freedom  at  (Juiihtdntinoplc  than  at  Geneva,  whose  boaeted  h- 
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tiieir  dependents^  liberty  must  depend  for  its  existence  on  a 
power  independent  of  either,  and  a  monarchical  government  is 
Its  only  security.    The  fprmation  of  a  middle  class,  which  can 
take  place  only  in  an  advanced  state  of  society,  and  as  the 
result  of  long  years  of  peace,  a  successful  commerce,  and  a 
thriving  internal  trade,  is  indispensable  to  the  existence,  as 
well  as  to  the  preservation  of  a  legitimate  democratic  influ- 
ence, which,  again,  is  the  only  safeguard  of  civil  justice  and 
personal  independence.     Among  the  Swiss  aristocracies,  Bieme 
affords  the  purest  model  of  that  species  of  government  since 
the  days  of  the  Roman  republic.     Many  of  the  founders  of  the 
commonwealth  were  nobles ;  but  the  mode  of  government  was, 
for  several  centuries,  essentially  democratical.     The  heads  of 
&milies  annually  elected  their  magistrates ;  and,  though  the 
choice  usually  fell  on  the  nobles  or  principal  citizens,  there  was 
nothing  to  preclude  any  individual  from  aspiring  to  any  office 
in  the  state. 

i 

<  During  the  heroic  period  of  Switserland,  the  fourteenth  and  fif-^ 
teenth  centuries,  the  number  of  burghers  was  at  one  time  SOfiOO;  but 
the  councils  passed  a  law  in  1619,  excluding  the  country  burghers 
from  any  share  in  the  government ;  and  in  the  years  1635,  1643,  and 
1669»  new  measures  were  taken  to  secure  permanently  the  reigning- 
families — regiments  Jiihige  btirgers,  as  they  are  called  at  Berne.    In 
1684«  their  names  were  recorded  in  chancery  {  the  number  of  these 
families  was  then  about  one  hundred  and  dhy  ;  but  it  increased  afler 
that  period,  and  in  the  year  1782,  it  was  fixed  permanently  at  two- 
hundred  and  thirty-six.    The  government  was  then  conposed  of  se-. 
veral  councils,  or  rather  of  one,  the  sovereign  council  or  the  two 
hundred,  and  of  branches  of  that  council :  Isu  the  senate,  a  selection 
of  twenty-five  counsellors,  presided  by  the  avoyer,  to  whom  the  ' 
executive  and  judicial  departments  belong;  2nd.  the  secret  commilte^f 
composed  of  a  smaller  selection  of  five  or  six  counsellors,  presided 
likewise  by  the  avoyer ;  and  3rd.  the  sixteen,  chosen  by  lots  from 
among  the  bailifis  or  governors  who  had  served  their  time:  their, 
functions  were  of  less  importance.     Besides   the    secret  committee 
above  mentioned,  there  were  the  two  secret  counsellors^  being  tbip  twd 
▼oungest  members  of  the  ttvo  hundred  ;  whose  functions  wdre  to  over-*' 
look  the  conduct  of  the  members  of  government  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  and  inform  against  any  trespass  or  abuses.     Their  fua^ 
ttons  have  been  compared  to  those  of  the  Roman  tribunes,  while 
those  of  the  secret  committee  were  the  reverse,  being  employed  in 
watching  the  people.    No  great  degree  of  activity  or  cooscientioms. 
^eal  would  naturally  be  expected  on  the  part  of  this  censorship  of 
a^igistrates  against  their  brethren  :  yet  it  is  a  fiict,  that  the  trust  re* 
loosed  in  them  by  individuals  denouneing  powerful  members  of  the 

fovemment, ,  agamst  whom  they  did  not  choose  to  appear,  never  was 
etrayedj  and  that  they  always  brought  forward  the  comphuats  fattb* 
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I 

singularly  few.  Its  soldiers  have  been  known  cbieSy  as  mer- 
cenaries, and  its  peasantry  as  the  poorest,  perhaps,  in  Europe. 
But  our  poets  have  taught  us  to  think  of  Switzerland  as  the 
mountain  home  of  liberty.  Certainly  it  is  not,  nor  ever  has 
been,  the  land  of  popular  liberty.  Like  all  the  republics  of  an- 
tiquity, it  has  always  been  essentially  aristocratical  both  in  iU 
institutions  and  its  social  character.  The  distinction  of  aiitto- 
cratic  and  democratic  cantons  was  comparative  only^  fur  a  poie 
democracy  never  existed,  in  fact,  in  any  of  them.  In  all,  the 
descendants  of  the  first  founders  of  Swiss  independence,  the 
burghers  from  descent  or  by  admission,  »lone  enjoyed  political 
rights,  and  were  sovereign.  These  formed  scarcely  one  half. 
and,  in  some  of  the  cantons,  only  a  fourth  of  the  msue  popula- 
tion. The  aggregate  population  of  Uri,  Underwalden,  Schwytz, 
Zug,  and  Claris,  five  of  those  which  were  distinguished  as  de- 
mocratic cantons,  amounted,  in  1796,  to  83,000  Bouls^  out  of 
which  there  were  scarcely  20,000  burghers  or  freemen.    The 


ig.  In  one  ot  the  most  anstociatic 
cantons,  that  of  Fribourg,  seventy-one  families,  with  their  col- 
lateral branches,  governed  a  population  of  73,000  inhabitants. 

'  Men,'  remarks  M.  Simond,  ^  are  always  more  tenacious  of  their 
auUiority  over  those  nearly  their  equals,  than  over  those  deddedlj 
their  inferiors.  Cur  republicans  have  accordingly  shewed  themsdrei 
very  ready  to  repress  any  attempt  at  resistancei  not  only  on  the  part 
of  their  own  subjects,  but  those  of  other  cantons.  WheUv  in  165Si 
the  peasants  of  the  aristocratic  cantons  revolted,  the  democratic  can- 
tons were  the  first  to  take  up  arms  against  them.  A  great  degree  of 
corruption  prevailed  in  the  administration  of  justice.  **  It  is  os- 
doubted,"  said  Stanyan,  **  that  in  the  subject  districtSt  especially 
those  held  jointly  by  several  of  the  democratic  cantons^  justice  is  in  a 
great  degree  venal,  and  that  it  forms  the  main  source  of  emolumcit 
to  the  baillies.  All  those  crimes  which  are  not  capital,  are  piinisbcd 
by  fines,  which  are  their  perquisites !  In  civil  causest  he  woo  pi^ 
best,  carries  it.'*  Thus  it  was  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution  i  bat 
there  are  now  no  subject  districts ;  and  we  hope  the  RefolBtioii» 
which  made  them  independent,  operated  a  reform  in  th^ir  adiaiBii- 
tration  of  justice.'  Vol.  II.  p.  443. 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  state  of  things  ill  con^a- 
ponding  to  an  Englishman's  notion  of  liberty  and  popular 
rights.  But,  in  fact,  the  existence  of  democratic  freedom  pre- 
supposes a  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  of  wealth  amoi^  tbe 
common  people,  which  we  should  in  vain  look  for  among  the 
peasantry  oi'  Helvetia.  In  thinly  peopled  agricultural  districts, 
where  the  people  consist  but  of  two  classes^  the  proprietora  and 
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their  dependents,  liberty  must  depend   for  its  existence  on  a 
power  independent  of  either,  and  a  monarchical  government  is 
Its  only  security.    The  fprmation  of  a  middle  class,  which  can 
take  place  only  in  an  advanced  state  of  society,  and  as  the 
result  of  long  years  of  peace,  a  successful  commerce,  and  a 
tbriTing  internal  trade,  is  indispensable  to  the  existence,  as 
well  as  to  the  preservation  of  a  legitimate  democratic  influ- 
ence, which,  again,  is  the  only  safeguard  of  civil  justice  and 
personal  independence.     Among  the  Swiss  aristocracies,  Berne 
affords  the  purest  model  of  that  species  of  government  since 
the  days  of  the  Roman  republic.     Many  of  the  founders  of  the 
commonwealth  were  nobles ;  but  tlie  mode  of  government  was, 
for  several  centuries,  essentially  democratical.     The  heads  of 
fiunilies  annually  elected  their  magistrates ;  and,  though  the 
choice  usually  fell  on  the  nobles  or  principal  citizens,  there  was 
nothing  to  preclude  any  individual  from  aspiring  to  any  office 
in  the  state. 

I 

<  During  the  heroic  period  of  Switzerland,  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  the  number  of  burghers  was  at  one  time  SOfiOO ;  but 
the  councils  passed  a  law  id  IGIQ,  excluding  the  country  burghers 
from  any  share  in  the  government ;  and  in  the  years  1635,  1643,  and 
1669,  new  measures  were  taken  to  secure  permanently  the   reigning 
families — regimenU  Jdhige  burgers,  as  they  are  called  at  fierne.    In 
1684,  their  names  were  recorded  in  chancery  ;  the  number  of  these 
families  was  then  about  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  but  it  increased  after 
that  period,  and  in  the  year  1782,  it  was  fixed  permanently  at  two- 
hundred  and  thirty-six.    The  government  was  then  conposed  of  se- 
veml  councils,  or  rather  of  one,  the  sovereign  council  or  the  two 
hundred,  and  of  branches  of  that  council :  1st.  the  senate,  a  selection 
of  twenty-five  counsellors,  presided  by  the  avoyer,  to  whom  the  ' 
executive  and  judicial  departments  belong ;  2nd.  the  secret  committee^ 
composed  of  a  smaller  selection  of  ^w^  or  six  counsellors^  presided 
likewise  by  the  avoyer;  and  3rd.  the  sixteen,  chosen  by  lots  from 
among  the  bailifls  or  governors  who  had  served  their  time:  their, 
functions  were  of  less  importance.     Besides   the    secret  committee 
above  mentioned,  there  were  the  two  secret  counsellors^  being  the  twd 
youngest  members  of  the  /too  hundred  ;  whose  functions  were  to  over- 
look the  conduct  of  the  members  of  government  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  and  inform  against  any  tremass  or  abuses.     Their  fuac- 
tions  have  been  compared  to  those  of  the  Uoman  tribunes,  wbHe 
those  of  the  secret  comrnitlee  were  the  reverse,  being  employed  in 
watching  the  people.    No  great  degree  of  activity  or  conscientioms 
j^eal  would  naturally  be  expected  on  the  part  of  this  censorsliip  of 
QUigistnites  against  their  brethren  :  yet  it  is  a  fiict,  that  the  trust  re- 
posed in  them  by  individuals  denouncing  powerful  members  of  the 
government,  against  whom  they  did  not  choose  to  appear,  never  was 
tetrayed,  and  Uiat  tliey  always  brought  forward  tho  complaints  faith- 
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fuHy,  the  council  generally  paying  great  attention  to  tTicir  coHnfimri* 
cations. 

*  Since  the  year  1787,  whenever  patrician  families  to  the  fiffMMbef 
of  five  had  become  extinct,  they  were  replaced  by  three  famHiea  of 
the  German  divisions,  and  two  from-  the  Komand  or  Paysdt  Vamd, 
The  sovereign  council  was  recruited  out  of  the  whole  body  of  bur§lkeA 
apparently^  but  in  fact  ^ut  of  seventy-six  fHmilies,  who  atood,  by  a 
sort  of  pfc^rintivc  right,  at  the  head  among  the  two  hundred  and 
thirty-six  families  of  burghers;  and  even  among  these,  there  were 
only  twenty  families  decidedly  paramount,  and  the  other  fiftj-six 
formed  a  sort  of  opposition.  Vacancies  in  the  council  by  detth  or 
otherwise,  were  not  Hlled  until  there  were  more  than  eighty,  irhich 

happened  every  eight  or  ten  years The  magnificent  and guvemgn 

lords  selected  t^om  their  own  caste  all  the  public  omcera  in- the  diflfar-' 
ent  departments  t  they  made  laws  and  executed  thenh  they  tate  oM 
the  bench  as  judges^  and  pleaded  at  the  bar  as  advocatea ;  m  tfaoitv' 
united  in  their  own  persons  all  functions  and  all  powers.     la  theofj^ 
these  might  well  be  aecmed  tiie  elements  of  a  roost  detestable  state  of 
things:  in   practice,  it  was  a  government  under  which  a  permanent 
peace  of  two  centuries,   and  the  strictest  economy  and  fideiily»  had 
made  it  unnecessary  Co  raise  any  money  from  the  peO|§le,  esMpi 
tithes,  which,  besides  the  very  moderate  sahrry  of  the  clergy,  sdfh 
ported  public  schools.    Otlier  sources  of  revenue  actually  ek^eddld- 
the  wants  of  government    llie  right  of  taxation  #a8  snCfied^  attd 
remained  a  dead  letter.     This  etcess  of  the  revenue  bVer  (he  MfMM 
expenses,  placed  the  government  in  a  predicament  of  which  ^im€  k 
hot  another  cxample-^that  of  paying  the  people,  iUsteod  of  baieg 
pakl  by  Ihem ;  it  actually  laid  out  every  year  more  mooe^  thM  ^nn^ 
raised  by  taxes.    It  was  a  government  under  which  the  admiiiMMfiM 
df  justice  was  speedy,  and  certainly  incorruptrbit,  m'  th^  hitfliastf  iA^ 
bunal  at  least  ••••••  It  was  a  government,  rn  short,  under  arbidif  rfaea 

lis  foundation,  history  records  only  two  instances  of  popnlsr  inanfife^ 
lion  from  political  motives;  viz.  in  the  years  1S84  and  10&1,  bem^ai 
a  defenceless  magistraey,  commanding  a  standmg  fbfce  of  9B&  ftg^ 
iHrk,  and  a  warlike  people,  among  whom  every  man  ftvm  ffh^  wgB  af 
sixteen  was  provided  with  arms,  and  trained  to  the  use  of  thcMi.  Tha 
iHeartest  peasant  might  at  all  times  find  access  to  the  chh^  taoffittM^ 
presettt  ms  petition,  and  state  his  grievance. 

*  With  this  outline  of  things  before  hinri,  it  becomes  a  pMidaif  ab' 
iterveif  not  to  adtait  liglttly  th^  accusations  of  tyranny  beitowadM  Ma 
day4  upoA  the  oligarchy  of  Berne.  There  never  ivas  aa  aiMhaiy 
got^ftimeni  guilty  of  fewer  aeti  of  opptes^ont  none  etet  te^ajttW 
sb  high  a  decree  the  eonfidenee  of  the  people  at  hcrge^  ti  iW^  MM*' 
rtdly  a  government  de  eanfiaftce  ;  in  whicn  none  tt  the  umajhutttiitf 
precaienon^  against  misrule  had  been  taken,  nor  any  ehedt  iuti^eft|.dafc 
simply  becaasie  con6dence  never  was  betrayed,  and  no  dlnotti^r  abMiv 
Itetfded.  The  finances  were  administered  with  exemplary  Mjtun^ 
flfnd  cfbonetny,  like  those  of  a  weH-orJcred  fihnily.  A  cotirtiWWaf 
fhnincef  reecived  the  yearly  account  of  the  coneeton,  awf  iMidaMl 
an  aggregate  statement,  submitted  to  the  sovereign  council^  where 
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Qnyniciubcr  might  make  objections  and  institute  inquiries.  There 
were  very  few  indtanccs  of  peculationi  exactions,  or  breach  of  trust  on 
the  part  of  inferior  agentii ;  none  ever  on  the  part  of  any  meniber  of 
t!ie  government.  We  have  on  this  point  the  honourable  lestimouy  of 
a  Jetennined,  active,  and  open  enemy  of  Berne,  Cohmel  Luharpe, 
who  declared  to  us,  that  h^owvernmeni  de  Bcnic  est  le  plus  inte^rc  qui 
existe,'     Simond.  VoK  II,  pp.  465 — 73. 

Still,  it  was  an  arbitrary  government,  arbitrary,  though  kind, 
and  one  which  owed  its  stability  to  the  stationary  character  of 
the  people.  It  did  not  encourage  either  commerce  or  manu- 
fuctures,  nor,  indeed,  the  arts,  or  the  sciences,  or  any  branch 
of  industry,  except  husbandry.     '  It  was,  in  principles  and  in 

•  practice,  says  M.  Simond,  •  a  patriarchal  government.'  l^iit 
a  patriarchal  government  is  ill  adapted  for  any  but  the  earliest 
stage  of  society,  when  all  are  proprietors  or  slaves.  It  cannot 
survive  either  Ibreign  invasion  or  the  growth  of  national  wealtb, 
because  it  depends  on  a  sort  of  .equipoise  which  must  in  eitii^r 
i:ase,  be  destroyed.  It  is  the  interest  of  such  a  government, 
therefore^  and  will  be  more  or  less  its  actual  policy^  to  retard 
the  progress  of  society,  by  discouraging  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise and  the  dissemination  of  knowledge.  Thus,  public  es« 
tablisbmcnts  of  education  at  Berne  bore  no  proportion  to  the 
other  institutions.  In  point  of  fact,  there  was  no  middle  class  ; 
tliey  were  all  either  *  nmgnijiqucs  et  aouverains  scigfteurs,*  or  sub- 
stantial peasants.  .  '  And  this,'  says  M.  Simond^  '  may  be  said 
'  of  all  Switzerland.'  !Now,  the  question  is  not,  what  migiit  be 
the  comparative  sum  of  happiness  enjoyed  under  .such  a  poli- 
tical constitution.  The  peasantry  were  quietly  iijnorant  and 
contented, — and  so,  if  they  happen  to  have  a  kind  master,  are 
thfe  serfs  in  Russia.  No  one  can  doubt  that  a  large  share  6f 
social  happiness  may  be  enjoyed  under  the  most  arbitrary  go- 
vernment.    But,  though  the  Poet  may  sing  or  say,  that  •  whi?n 

*  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise,'  or,  that  when  slavery 
is  bliss,  His  folly  to  be  free,  yet,  a  constitution  of  things  which 
tends  to  paralyse  the  faculties  of  in.*in,  to  check  every  tendency 
to  improvement,  to  exclude  the'  mass  of  society  uiike  hotii 
knowledge  and  from  honourable  distinction;  ana  to  infuse -a 
torpor  into  the  public  mind  as  unfavourable  to  moral  advani^c^^ 
ment  as  to  the  development  of  tafent  and  industry ,^-^8wclV  a 
politfcal  constitution  cannot  be  reganled  a*;  upon  thie  whole 


•chy.  '  We  iimVgine,  says 
'  miist  plead  guilty  here,  and  admit  there  was  really  something 
'  of  a  torpid  nature  in  the  Bernese  institutions ;  a  certain  want 
'  of  proper  excitements.    Their  subjects  w«re^  in  trutb,  so  wdil 
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*  ofT  and  so  comfortable,  that  they  vei^  apt  to  go  to  decf/ 
And  so  long  as  they  were  sleepily  disposedy  it  was  ivisli;  btit 
the  time  came  when  they  could  no  longer  sleep.  '  So  iiirtaicL 
as  1714,  Stanyan,  a  British  minister  in  Switzerland,  itetesrked, 
that  the  Bernese  were  certainly  the  tnost  free  frooi  poIitMl 
burdens  of  any  people ;  '  but,  for  what  I  can  orbserre/  tiw  sidh 
'  jects  think  no  mildness  in  the  goyemment  can  make  them 

*  amends  for  the  hardship  of  bein^  excluded  from  diei^  akare 
'  of  it/    M.  Simond  has  on  this  subject  a  fine  remark. 

*  When  the  state  of  civilisation  is  so  far  advanced  that  rooral.Mijof* 
ment  becomes  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life^  and  the  humiliation  at- 
tached, not  to  leeal  restraints,  but  to  legal  exclusion,  bereditarv  mi 
irrevocable,  weighs  upon  men  with  more  force  khan  physicari  erfl,  no 
civil  institutions  are  safe  which  overlook  this  disposition  and  wmd 
this  feeling.    The  foundations  of  society,  undermined  by  Atgifu, 
may  still  shew  a  fair  face  above  ground ;  but  the  least  shake  wul  pdH 
down  the  hollow  structure.    Obedience,  on  the  most  fiiToindbla  hypo- 
theses, becomes  mere  resignation :  it  is  only  lent  proTwioDallyt  ^ad, 
without  an  appearance  of  rebelliooy  the  peace  of  society  hangs  •■  s 
thread*  It  is  not  material  interests,  nor  a  rivality  of  poweft  neoewnly 
confined  to  a  few  individuals,  which  excite  the  most  general  diMOO- 
tents,  or  kindle  the  roost  deadly  hatred,  but  the  violation  of  fiivoarite 
doctrines  and  principles;  and  the  feeling  may  operate  on  a  whole 
people  at  once  with  a  degree  of  force  amounting  to  ftnatJciim  •••••• 

CivU  liberty  is  the  end  of  political  institutions ;  yet  does  the  atttin* 
ment  of  that  end  excite  less  enthusiasm  than  the  attmnment  of  Ae 
means,— as  the  miser  sacrifices,  all  his  life,  present  enjoynentitolhs 
abstract  and  indefinite  power  of  enjoying  in  future.'  pp.  479i  801 

An  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  remark  must  inuiiediatelj 
suggest  itself  to  our  readers, — one  of  a  nature  but  too  forcibfe 
and  ominous, — in  the  present  state  of  Ireland.  But  Switserland 
was  free,  and  happy,  and  prosperous  in  comparison  with  that 
most  injured  and  unhappy  country.  It  neither  groaned  beneath 
a  foreign  yoke,  nor  was  crushed  beneath  a  bloated  hierarchy. 
Ita  clergy  were  not  of  a  different  religion  from  the  peQ^l^  nor 
its  rulers,  of  another  nation,  nor  its  nobles,  absentees  who  t^Apa- 
nised  by  deputy.  The  population  was  divided  into  pafric|kDs 
and  peasants,  not  into  princes  and  beggars.  And  yet,  ilu^.fp- 
Tidious  system  of  political  exclusion  was  felt  by  the  anlyiM^ 
of  Berne  as  a  grievance  and  an  injury,  and  laid  the  founoiition 
for  the  Revolution.  It  is  remarkable*  that  onesouroeof.ipe* 
culiar  irritation  was  the  Beraese  Game-laws.  Their  Enel- 
lencies  of  Berne  had  the  privilege  of  shooting  snipea  fgHmJ 
in  the  vineyards  of  their  subjects  of  the  Pays  de  Vaudi  wUle 
the  proprietors  themselves  were  excluded  from  the  sport  NiMtfi- 
out  special  permission.    '  It  could  scarcely  be  imaginl^d/'jttyB 
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.•M.  SimoiK),  '  how  many  of  the  latter  were  converted  to  revo*- 

*  ^  lutionary  principlea,  from  the  feeling  nourished  by  this  appa- 
.:'  rently  trifling  grievance,  al^ough  ihejr  had  muc^  to  appre- 

y  bend  from  a  Revolution.'    But  a  taunting  speech  miuie  <by 
'  one  of  the  judges  to  a  young  advooate  of  the  Pays  de  Vaux*^ 

•  *  Savei  wHis  bieu  qi$e  vous  u*ii€s  que  not  siiJ€iSf*  had*  in  its  unibr^- 
.  aeen  consequences,  a  atill  greater  share  in  jihastening  the  down- 
f  fal  of  the  Bernese  aristocracy.    That  young  lawyer  waa  La 

Harpe,  who,  in  irritation  and  disgust,  abandoned  his  profession 
and  his  country.  He  repaired  to  St.  Petersburgh,  wnere,  hav- 
ing attracted  the  attention  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  he  became 
the  Seneca  of  the  present  Autocrat.  As  soon  as  the  French 
Revolution  was  announced,  he  saw  in  it  the  means  of  emanci- 
pation for  his  country  from  what  he  considered  as  tyranny; 
and  to  the  essays  which  he  published  at  this  juncture  are  attri- 
buted the  first  revolutionary  symptoms  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud, 
particularly  thoae  of  1791.  Wnen  the  consequences  of  the  in- 
vasion became  manifest,  he  bitterly  lamented  it,  but  it  was  too 
late.  The  conUitution  vniiaire  was  forced  upon  the  Nineteen 
Cantons  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  and  a  government  under 
which  the  ^at  mass  of  the  people  had  lived  contented  during 
five  centunes,  was  violently  ana  perfidiously  overthrown  by  a 
ruffian  Directory  and  its  fiendish  generals.  The  invasion  of 
Switzerland  is  one  of  the  blackest  crimes  in  the  annals  of  Re- 
volutionary France  :  that  of  Spain  by  Napoleon  was  justifiable 
in  comparison.  The  constitution  thus  tyrannically  imposed, 
was  not,  M.  Simond  admits,  a  bad  one ;  but  the  means  by  which 
it  was  propagated,  were  rapine  and  extermination.  As  a  speci- 
men or  the  transactions  of  this  period,  and-  the  nature  of  the 
resistance  made  by  the  Swiss,  we  transcribe  the  following 
anecdote. 

<  General  Schauenburg  advanced,  the  3d  of  September,  179S»  witli 
a  division  of  from  twelve  to  fixteen  thousand  aieo,  agaipst  the  small 
district  of  Nidwaldcn,  countioff  about  two  thousand  f^hting  indiyi- 
dualfl  of  an  ages  and  sexes  ^^d  two  hundred  and  eightv  volunteers  of 
the  neighbouring  districts.  The  landing-places  on  their  lake  were 
defended  by  abaitU  of  trees,  stakes  driven  on  the  beach,  and  six  field- 
pieces  ;  they  had  two  more  pieces  to  protect  the  land-side.  The 
French  attempted  a  descent  day  after  day,  from  the  fourth  to  the 
eighth  of  September,  under  cover  of  batceries,  at  the  fcot  of  Mount 
Piiatus,  firing  across  the  lake ;  but  were  unsuccessful,  and  lost  many 
men.  Early  on  the  ninth,  they  penetrated  by  the  ]and-«de»  and  suc- 
ceeded in  clearing  the  plain  with  their  flying  artillery.  The  Nidwal- 
dians  retired  to  a  woody  heiaht,  half  a  league  from  StantZt  where  they 
bad  two  field'-pieccs,  and  defended  tlic  position  several  hours ;  but 
thirty  boats*  full  of  French  truopti,  having  effected  tlicir  landing  on 
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three  different  points,  while  rcinforcemems  poured  m  bj  the  O^mA' 
den,  about  noon  the  engagement  became  a  proniiscuoiis  inaa^ttcra^lkt 
people  fighting  desperntciy  with  such  ^-ea|MiQft  a«  they  could  procunt 
and  whole  families,  men,  women,  and  children^  were  cut  downy  ibrai 
quarter  was  given  on  either  side.  Eighteen  young  girlty  who  \t^ 
fought  in  the  ranks,  were  found  among  the  dead»  near  the  chapel^ 
Winkelried  ;  and  upwards  of  sixty  persons,  mostly  the  old  and  infinab 
who  had  taken  shelter  in  the  church  of  Stantz,  were  put  to  deal^b 
together  with  the  priest  at  the  altar.  Several  officers  of  the  14di  iil 
44^th  demi-brigades  exerted  themselves,  with  great  zeal  and'huoMBiCfy 
to  rescue  such  of  the  people  as  were  found  among  the  ruiai  i  fm 
buildings  of  Stantz  were  saved  by  their  interferenc:e»  but  all  t^M 
about  the  country  (584  in  number)  were  plundered,  and  act  on  fiiei 
not  a  house  was  left  standing.  Notwithstanding  this  state -of  fhi^gb 
Schauenburg  imposed  a  contribution  of  60,000  livres  on  the  Gounlry; 
but  it  was  a  desert,  and  tlie  act  appeared  besides  so  odioua»  ihat  tte 
army  itself,  when  the  first  fury  was  over,  disclaimed  all  ahara  ia  % 
and  refused  even  the  offer  which  was  made  by  tlie  Helvetic  Directoij 
to  pay  it. 

'  The  loss  of  the  French  was  never  made  known,  but  must  httt 
been  very  considerable,  probably  not  less  than  three  thoustod  flwa^ 
as  their  opponents  were  expert  marksmen.  If  the  French  had  beeft 
repulsed  that  day  as  the  preceding,  there  was  every  appearaaee  sf 
the  whole  country  rising  the  next,  and  few  of  them  would  have  as- 
caped.  ^  Nous  avons  perdu  beaucoup  de  monde,"  Sobaucahaig 
wrote,  <*  par  la  resistance  incroyable  de  ces  gens  1&.  C'est  le  joar  fc 
plus  chaud  que  j'aye  jamais  vu."  All  Switzerland  sent  moaej  and 
provisions  to  the  unfortunate  survivors  in  Nidwalden,  who  muat  oth(f^ 
wise  have  perished  during  the  ensuing  winter,  and  plentiful  sabscfi^ 
tions  came  from  England  and  Germany.  Schauenburg  himiflfw 
said  to  have  distributed  1200  rations  a  day  for  some  time  after  tfcs 
battle. 

^  Pcstalozzi,  the  same  who  lias  since  acquired  so  much  oelebrky  bf 
his  method  of  education,  appeared  at  this  period  as  a  tutelary  iiffk 
OBiong  the  unfortunate;  lie  collected  upwards  of  eiglity  children  of  ^U  . 
ages,  whose  parents  hud  perished,  and  who  were  left  eatir^y  daici- 
tufte ;  found  them  a  house,  provided  for  their  wanta»  and  atlenflidfo 
ther  education  ;  assisted,  however^  by  the  existing  governmenL' 

But  we  must  now  turn  from  the  retrospect  of  tlie  pHatr  !• 
Switzerland  as  it  is.  As  we  have  been  led  to  refer  W  the  hb- 
tory  more  particulurly  of  Berne,  we  shall  transcribe  Bfc  K- 

moiid*8  description  of  that  city. 

'  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  account  for  the  first  improwiort  J9^ 
receive  upon  entering  Berne :  you  certainly  think  you  entfer  an 
ancient  and  a  great  city  ;  yet,  before  the  eleventh  centurr,  it  barf  Mt 
a  name,  and  its  present  population  does  not  exceed  twelve  thounad 
souls.  It  is  a  republic ;  yet  it  looks  kingly.  Something  of  Ronan 
majesty  appears  m  its  lofty  terraces,  in  those  massy  arches  on  each 
side  of  the  streets,  in  the  abundance  of  water  flowing  liight  Aid  ^ 
into  gigantic  basins,  in  tlic  magnificent  avenue%.of  trees.    The  veiy 
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tficncc  ond  abM^n^c  of  htmnf,  it'ccitflffi  Mk^tne^  And  fcttryccl  w- 

^  itoeMioaf  fft  (he  iitbaf^mmi,  by  ytiewhis  it  to  be  not  a  money-mid^in]^ 

f  town,  ftnpResrthat  its  wcdirli  6(rring8  mnn  more  solid  and  permanent 

I  Mcflrees  fnain  trade  cnn  afford,  ftnd  that  Another  spirit  animhtes  'm  ifi^ 

> '  IfftMtaffls.    In  ghort,  of  b\\  the  first'^sight  impressions  imd  gueatch 

^  •bout  Berne,  that  o^  its  heing  a  Roinan  town  wonld  be  nearer  rt^it 

'  'fliin  any  ctthcr.    Circumstances,  in  some  re.4pecfs  simihir,  have  pro- 

Aieed  mce  results  in  the  Alp;*,  find  on  the  phi  ins  of  Latttmi,  at  thi6 

infervai  of  twenty  centuries.    Luxury  at  Betne  seems  whof ly  dhected 

ttt  dbjects  of  public  utility  :  by  the  side  of  those  gigantic  fcnuc^,  of 

tltfote  fine  fountains  and  noble  shades,  you  see  none  but  simple  and 

Mfd  dwelh'ngs,  yet  scarcely  any  beggarly  ones;  not  an  e<]uip«ge 

io  be  seen,  but  many  a  country  waggon  coming  to  market,  wiAr  ii 

capkaf  team  of  horses,  or  oxen,  well  appohited  every  way. 

^  *  Ailstocratic  pride  is  said  to  be  excessive  at  Berne ;  and  the  am 

t^ne  simplicity  of  its  magistrates,  the  plain  imd  easy  mamfers  they 

utiifurmly  preserve  in  their  intercourse  with  the  people,  are  not  by 

any  means  at  variance  with  the  a^ertion  ;  for  that  externaf  simpUdtt 

and  afTabtlity  to  inferiors  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  aristocrat^ 

^(yvcmment ;  ali  assumption  of  suneriorify  being  carefaHy  avoided, 

when  real  authority  is  not  in  question.    Zurich  suggests  the  idea  of  a 

munictnaT  aristocracy ;  Berne  of  a  warHke  one :  ihere,  we  think  we 

#ee  citizens  of  a  town  transformed  into  nobiKty ;  here,  nobles  wfa6 

have  made  tfiemselves  citizens.'^ 

*  From  Berne  to  Thun,  nix  leagu\es,  is  the  finest  road  and  richest 
country  imaginable.  The  inhabitants  in  their  holiday  dresses  were 
enjoying  themselves  at  their  doors,  (Sunday)  under  the  sliade  of  wal- 
nut trees.  Comfort  and  independence  appeared  conspkoons  in  their 
looks:  although  subjects  of  an  aristocracy,  tffey  certainly  do  not 
«6em  conscious  of  a  want  of  liberty.  1  never  saw  such  a  pfottd-look- 
ing  set  of  men  as  the  Bernese  peasantry,  nor  any  better  fed  and  clad. 
The  women  are  naturally  good-looking,  but  most  of  them  working  in 
the  fields,  they  become  nrighiful  old  wdmen.  Female  beauty  h  wholly 
incoittpatibie  with  exposure  and  fatigue :  it  is  a  decree  of  nature, 
and  that  state  of  jsociety  in  which  they  are  subjected  to  hard  labour, 
may  be  deemed  aoinewhat  barbarous.  Sunday  is  by  no  means  so 
atrictly  observed  here  as  in  England :  many  of  tne  men  play  at  bowb, 
and  anuise  themselves  in  different  ways  during  the  intervals  of  pubKb 
worship. 

<  The  Bemeso  lawa  are  not  favourable  to  commerce.  No  debt  ia 
safe  unless  secured  by  mortgage.  A  debtor  who  refuses  to  give  up 
his  property,  cannot  be  detained  longer  than  six  weeks,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  which  he  is  banished  the  canton,  and  his  property  seized 
wherever  found* 

'  Bernese  morals*  have  been  the  subject  of  aroch  praise  and  mocb 
censure,  both  perhaps  deservedly :  fortunes  are  small,  and  the  meaaa 


•  The  capital  condemnations  in  the  oamoD  of  B<vne,  durio§  tiia 
last  seventeen  years,  out  of  a  population  of  ^60,000  souls,  were  25 
men,  4  women :  total,  29.  The  crimes  were  mostly  personal  violence. 
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of  increasing  them,  and  providing  for  a  iamilyt  are  few;  the  number 
of  unmarried  people  of  both  sexes  must  therefore  be  (^natdersbk, 
and  the  bonds  of  marriage  beins  respected*  the  result  is»  that  adubcry 
is  unknown,  but  low  debauchery  common,  and  the  ffovenmeat 
even  is  accused  of  tolerating  places  of  ill-fame  as  a  usemi  facee^ 
neum  to  political  clubs  ! 

*  When  speaking  of  Geneva,  I  shall  give  some  account  of  wliatii 
called  there  the  SoctetSs  des  Dimanches,    The  custom  prevaila  anM»f 
the  females  of  Berne  with  some  of  the  same  results.     Gentle,  modea, 
and  domestic  the  Bernese  women  above  the  lower  ranka,  niiich  re- 
semble those  of  Geneva,  although  probably  possessing  leas  infbrms- 
tion.  The  exclusive  spirit  of  coterie  is  still  more  marked  here  dian  st 
Geneva,  and  political  jealousies  more  violent,  although  of  a  diSsiat 
nature: — the  Genevans  are  at  issue  about  opinions,  the  Bemeie  aboot 
places,  that  is  to  say,  personal  distinctions,  for  most  of  theae  placesuv 
without  emolument.     Political  adversaries  in  all  countriea  bate  eadi 
other ;  at  Geneva  this  feeling  is  disputatious,  here  it  is  rather  atillen ; 
for  the  object  is  not  to  persuade  or  confute,  but  to  supplant.    The 
number  of  individuals  of  the  same  family  who  can  be  counsellors  of 
state,  being  limited,  a  rivalry  is  of  course  established  in  the  Teiy  boson 
of  families,  and  it  extends  t6  affairs  of  the  heart,  and  the  choice  of  s 
wife  ;  for  brothers  even  are  sure  to  fall  in  love  with  the  yotug  Isdj 
whose  father  can  give  his  son-in-law  a  seat  in  the  Bernese  house  of 
parliament.    One  of  the  most  melancholy  maxims  of  the  melandiolj 
book  of  La  Rochefoucault,  qu*ilfaui  vivre  avec  nos  meiUeurtamiSf€oiih 
me  iils  devoient  unjour  devenir  nos  ennemis  I  is  said  to  be  carried  into 
practice  here.     All  this  is  not  peculiar  to  Berne,  but  inherent  in  so 
aristocracy ;  for  when  half  the  people  of  the  same  rank,  and  living 
habitually  together,  are  active  members  of  the  sovereign  councH,  and 
the  other  mere  expectants,  condemned  to  hear  from  momiDg  to 
night  at  second-hanu  of  active  pursuits   to  which  they  are  strangeia, 
to  DC  or  not  to  be  of  this  council,  becomes  an  object  of  the  6rst  im- 
portance, and  a  moral  want  nearly  as  pressing  as  hunger  and  thirst** 

Geneva  is,  on  many  accounts,  the  most  interesting  city  of 
Switzerland ;  and  for  n  description  of  the  Ktatc  of  Hociety  there, 
we  shall  avail  oursulves  of  the  information  supplied  by  Mr. 
BakewelPs  volumes,  who  passed  three  winters  there.  lie  first 
entered  it  on  retuniing  from  Picdniont.  * 

«  Geneva,*  he  says,  *  had,  from  my  earliest  recolleaiona,  occupied 
a  large  space  in  my  imagination,  as  the  metropolis  of  Protestant  Eu- 
rope, placed  in  opposition  to  the  mighty  papal  Rome :  I  was,  there- 
fore, rather  disappointed  to  find  that  this  celebrated  city  covered  oaly 
a  quarter  of  a  square  mile  of  the  earth's  surface,  or  about  four  tines 
the  extent  of  Russell  Square  in  London.  1  had  read,  perhaps  twenty 
times,  statistical  accounts  of  Geneva ;  but  when  early  notiooa  are 
once  deeply  fixed  in  the  mind,  they  are  not  easily  removed  by  sub- 
sequent information,  unless  we  are  com|)e]lcd  by  circunistaneea  to 
examine  them  witli  attention. 
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*  Geneva,  as  a  city,  possesses  fcir  objects  to  recommend  !t  to  the 
notice  of  those  travellers  who  view  only  **  the  surfaces  of  things.'* 
The  public  buildings  are  devoid  of  beauty,  the  streets  are  dull»  and 
the  houses,  though  lofly,  appear  massive  and  heavy ;  they  are  built 
of  sandstone,  and  covered  with  dark  tiles.  There  has  been  only  one 
new  house  built  in  tlie  city  during  the  last  forty  years ;  the  fortifica- 
tions prevent  its  extension  on  each  side. 

*  Many  families  live  under  the  same  roof,  as  at  Paris,  each  ftmlly 
generally  occupying  one  stor^,  or  what,  in  Edinburgh,  is  bailed  4 
flat ;  but  among  the  poorer  citizens,  one  room  often  serves  for  a  whole 
family.  A  census  was  taken  while  we  were  at  Geneva,  In  1822,  and 
there  was  one  instance  of  twenty-two  families  living  under  the  saro^ 
roof;  several  houses  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  contained  upwardi 
of  fifteen  families,  more  or  less  numerous. 

'  The  streets  of  Geneva  generally  feel  cold,  as  from  the  height  of 
the  houses  the  sun's  ravs  rarely  shine  into  them  ;  and  as  these  nivf 
are  far  more  powerful  nere  in  the  winter  months,  at  mid*day,  than  m 
England,  when  you  enter  the  streets,  on  returning  from  the  country^ 
a  sensation  is  felt  like  that  of  descending  from  a  warm  atmosphere 
into  a  cold  vault.    To  this  sudden  change  may,  I  think,  be  partly  at« 
'  tributed  the  disorders  in  the  teeth,  so  prevalent  at  Geneva;  but  the 
proximity  of  the  city  to  such  a  large  extent  of  fresh  water,  is  sup* 
posed  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  this  malady.     Part  of  the  city  it 
built  on  a  level  with  the  lake,  and  the  Rhone  passes  through  it,  sepa- 
rating the  parish  of  St.  Gervaise  from  the  main  city.     Tne  river  i$ 
crossed  by  four  wooden  bridges.      The    Rhone    divides  into  two 
branches,  which  soon  unite  again,  thus  forming  a  small  island,  over 
which  you  pass  in  going  to  St.  Gervaise.    In  this  island,  the  earth- 
quake which  shook  Geneva  while  we  there,  was  roost  forcibly  fel^ 
The  upper  part  of  the  city  is  situated  about  100  feet  above  the  lake; 
it  is  here  that  the  cathedral  of  St.  Pierre,  and  the  houses  of  the  more 
opulent  and  ancient  families  are  situated,  the  lower  streets  being  oc- 
cupied by  tradesmen  and  artizans.    This  division  of  the  city  into 
upper  andloTver,  is  supposed  to  have  perpetuated  the  strong  feelings  of 
armocratical  distinctions,  which  have  caused  so  many^political  disseo- 
tions  among  the  citizens.    Geneva  has  only  three  gates,  so  thatyou 
are  obliged  to  traverse  a  great  part  of  tlie  town  to  go  into  the  couhtiy. 
The  gates  are  shut  at  an   early  hour,  after  which  a  trifling  toll  Is 
paid  on  passing  through  ;  and  at  eleven  o'clock  they' are  fisalfy  dosed 
ibr  the  night,  and  no  one  can  pass  without  a  written  order  irem •the 
commander  of  the  garrison,    r  ormerly  die  gates  were  cloaed  at  -an 
earlier  hour.  The  readers  of  Roussenn's  Conmtiooa  wiU  remember  in 
what  affecting  language  he  describes  hb  agony  of  mind  when  nkojf 
on  seeing  the  draw-bridge  raised  as  he  was  returning  in.  haatefpopi  a 
truant  excursion  into  the  country.    The  inexorable  ^nard  .refufodrllii 
entrance  ;  he  slept  without  the  walls,  and  being  afraid  to  return  la  Us 
master,  he  threw  himself,  a  friendless  fugitive,  upon  the  world*-  To 
.  such  a  trifling  event  may  be  ascribed  the  cirqumstaoces  of  hji  fttlyyre 
life,  and  the  influence  which  his  writings  have  produced  in  society. 
Had  he  remained  in  Geneva,  he  would  probably  never  have  been 
known  beyond  its  walls.' 
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It  is  this  punctiHouK  closing  of  the  gates,  that  Sir  Willitm 
Gell  60  bitterly  complains  of,  in  his  book  against^the  Greek*, 
in  which  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  draw  a  comparison  between 
the  Turks  and  the  Swiss,  giving  the  preference  to  his  frioids  of 
the  Circumcision.  It  seems  that  this  is  felt  as  a  grismnce  bj 
some  of  the  Genevese  themselves.  Good  houses  in  the  dW 
are  £ew«  and  although  some  of  ttiem  are  admirably  situated, 
the  rest  of  the  town  la  either  melancholy  and  dull,  or  auean  and 
noisy.  M.  Siiuond  says,  that,  '  if  the  liberal  party  opce  ob- 
'  tained  of  the  legitinutte  party  access  in  and  out  of  town  aU 
^  night,  most  of  the  nearest  country-houses  would  bue  inhabitsd 
'  winter  and  summer.'  As  things  are»  '  in  the  supia^er  seasoa. 
'  all  Geneva  is  out  of  town.'  The  more  opulent  ciUteiM  g«ne- 
rally  retire  to  their  country-houses  in  April  or  May,  and  reside 
there  till  the  approach  of  winter.  Though  Geneva,  hewerer, 
is  regularly  and  strongly  fortified,  the  fortifications  would  be  of 
little  avail  in  a  siege,  as  they  are  commanded  by  height  widun 
^n-shot.  The  inhabitants  are  copiputed  to  be  about  23,000, 
The  lower  classes  of  citizens  are,  in  general,  neatly  dressed, 
and  the  labourers  have  their  clothes  well  mended,  and  appear 
clean.  Beggars,  or  persons  in  rags,  are  rarely  seen  in  the  streeU. 
unless  it  oe  a  few  stragglers  from  Savoy.  Of  the  state  of 
norals,  Mr.  Bakewell  gives  a  very  favourable  account. 

'  The  pulice,  without  being  oppressive,  is  vigilant;  the  vat^Hnes 
do  Dot  adopt  the  sage  practice  of  the  English  watchmen,  of  esOiag 
Che  hour  as  they  paraae  the  streets,  to  tell  all  tl&e  roguss  to  hkfe 
themselves  till  they  have  passed  by,  but  they  walk  along  sil(9pllj 
in  lift  shoes,  so  that  no  notice  whatever  is  given  of  their  spprosck 
The  unfortunate  females  who  make  a  traffic  of  their  penoim  are 
obliged  to  reside  in  one  street,  and  are  under  the  cogniisncs  of  the 
police.  They  are  required  to  comport  themselves  with  strict  deponsn 
In  public.  The  morals  of  the  higher  orders  of  citizens  in  Genets, 
of  the  negotiants*  the  nrofessors,  and  the  gentry  who  live  upon  their 
inoomes  tram  land  ana  foreign  funds,  are  correct  and  exenpiaij ; 
instsfices  to  the  contrary  are  of  rare  occurrencew  In  a  tomi  of 
small  extent,  where  every  one  is  known  to  his  neigbboan,  aad 
may  be  said  to  be  under  their  surveiUancct  moral  rsstravMs  an 
more  potent  than  in  large  cities;  but  there  is  a  correct  tone  of  leeiiRg 
at  Geneva,  which  wouui  occasion  any  one  to  be  oooUy  reoeived  m 
society,  and  even  shunned,  whatever  were  his  wealth,  wjio.  was 
guilty  of  an^  great  breach  of  moral  duty.  Moderation  is  the  da- 
racteristic  virtue  of  the  Genevese ;  and  it  Voltaire  speaks  tfidy  vhes 
be  says, 

*<  La  moderation  est  le  partago  du  sage,*' 


the  citizens  of  Geneva  may  justlj  claim  the  title  of  wise,  being 

rTate  and  moderate  in  all  their  enjoyments.    Gaming,  as  a  Tios, 
scarcely  known,  except  by  the  example  of  foreigneiv;  tbowh  tkf 
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^HttiHiveft  V9  great  card-pbiren  id  tlieir  avtenbg  parties*  it  is  merely 
PlfiK'  «fiuiM^fot«  and  they  play  for  very  low  sukes.  The  sumptD^ttry 
^  *~IV»  #aipr«e  early  hours;  dancii>g,  whether  ia  public  or  priTata^ 
finrbidden  Afler  twelve  o'clock,  under  a  peaalty  of  ten  napoleoQH ; 
it.wedfling-ball#,  aad  the  ball  on  the  31st  of  December,  to  cojp- 
rate  the  emancipiation  of  Gjeneva  from  the  French,  are  ex- 
^^  .  S»  to  this  law>  and  the  dancing  may  be  continued  till  mprnipgi 
g|M|iout  any  restriction  vhatever. 
>^'*  ^  Conjugal  fideiityf    and  durable  affection  between  parents  an4 

Slhetr  children,  are  nowhere  preserved  more  undeviatingiy  than  at 
Oattaia :  and  this  is  the  more  remarkahlev  as  marriages  here  iposi( 
H  €wnuaiitly  take  place  from  interested  motives,  and  seUlom  ori^^nate 
I^Hraib  tlio  spontaneous  afiection  of  the  parties.    The  aiuhpritj  of 
[^  the  iparentSy  however,  is  rarely,  if  ever,  carried  so  fair  ^  to  compel ' 
,    Vliixiage,  where  tliere  is  a  decided  aversion ;  but  it  often  operates 
to  .prevent  a  union  from  affection,  where  one  of  the  parties  is  inferior 
to  Uie  other  in  wealth  or  consideration  in  society.    The  education 
'  of  females  is  more  intended  for  use  than  show;   they  are  made 
ntional  companions  to  their  hudbajsds,  and  valuable  instructors  to 
their  children.    Perhaps  there  is  no  town  in  Europe,  of  equal  size, 
where  the  females  are  ^nerally  so  weU-informea,  particularly  in 
the  principles  of  the  religion  they  profess,  and  the  duMes  it  enjoins. 
Am  many  of  the  young  men  emigrate  for  employment,  the  Genevese 
ladies  often  marry  foreigners,  who  become  acquainted  with  them  in 
visiting  the  city.' 

'  The  societies  called  SociStSs  des  Dimnnche$  have  been  correctly 
described  by  Dr.  Moore ;  I  shall  therefore  briefly  state,  that  they 
atill  exist  on  the  same  footing  as  formerly,  but  not  to  the  same  extent. 
The  parents,  soon  after  their  children  are  bom,  and  sometimea 
h^ort^  endeavour  to  arrange  with  the  parents  of  other  children, 
•early  of  the  same  age,  for  the  formation  of  a  society,  or  for  the 
•daiission  of  their  sons  and  daughters  into  societies  already  formed. 
This,  where  a  family  is  large,  is  extremely  embarrassing,  and  we 
have  heard  of  parents  complaining  that  it  was  more  difficult  to  form 
eligible  societies  for  their  infant  daughters,  than  to  get  them  married 
nod  established  in  life.  There  are  separate  societies  for  ea^haeK; 
thejr  coMist  of  twelve  or  fifteen  children,  of  nearly  the  saoie  ape» 
a  diitrenoe  of  two  or  three  years  only  being  allowed*  Thus  it  ofUot 
happens,  that  two  sisters  belong  to  separate  societies.  As  ihsi 
farenu  are  desirous  that  their  childcea  should  associate  with  tbe 
children  of  parenu  in  the  same  station  of  life,  or  a  UuU  kigker 
iiian  themselves,  the  difficulty  of  forming  these  societifp  hecoesea 
greater  among  the  higher  and  less  nuroeroua  class  of  citiaens.  Th^s^ 
eecieties  oMet  at  the  houses  of  the  parents  in  rotaAion»  on  Sunday 
evenhiga.  While  the  children  are  very  young,  ibey  are  attended 
by  the  bomne  or  nursery-maid  of  the  house,  but  when  they  .are  oiae 
<or  ten  years  old,  thcj  are  left  entirely  to  thosaselves,  and  the  par^nta 
are  never  present.  They  partake  of  tea,  eato»  and  swgefBVis>U> 
imA  pass  tne  evcaing  with  music,  dancing,  or  anMiaing  ganses»  aia^ 
oiffdiag  fiD  their  taste  or  agef.    When  aoy  one  ef  the  young  iidW 
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lA  married,  she  is  allowed  to  invite  the  young  nrtB  of  her 
acquaintance,  and  the  society  it  afkenrardi  compoaed  of  ImA* 
Persons  united  in  the  same  society,  generally .preaei  f g  a 
for  each  other  through  life,  and  coniribiiwi%>'  die  a« 
any  member  who  may  be  in  distress.  It  ia^'bowever,  a'l 
complaint,  that  these  early  associations  tend  to  Ihtfit  the 
too  exclusively  within  theur  own  narrow  circle,  on  whioh 
some  parents  do  not  wish  their  children  to  belong  to  thein.  The 
Gcnevese  females  who  marry  foreigners,  and  leave  their  nati^  ofj/$ 
are  often  haunted  by  the  agreeable  recollections  of  their  enriy  w- 
cieties,  and  are  too  apt  to  regard  a  residence  elsewhere  an  a  bmUh 
ment.  The  soul  of  a  true  Genevese  woman  is  bounded  bj  A9 
range  of  the  Jura,  on  one  side,  and  by  the  Saleve  on  the  oikMi 
The  space  between  is  her  toorld^  to  which  she  ever  wishes  to  retan.' ' 

Bakewell,  Vdl.  11.  pp.  75-81. 


Mr.  Bakewell  slates,  that  tlie  habits  of  the  Genevese 
are  not,  in  some  respects,  so  well  suited  to  ensure  domeatie 
comfort  as  those  of  Enp^lish  ladies  in  the  middle  daaa  of 
society.  But  he  does  not  favour  us  with  any  (prther  illoi- 
tration  of  tliis  remark,  than  that  the  business  of  mdrheiillg 
is  left  entirely  to  the  servant.  M.  Siraond,  while  he  infonnt 
us  that  they  are  great  readers,  and  draflswomen,  and  Tttf 
musical,  aHirms  that  they  attend  methodically  to  their  honae-i 
keepinir  and  the  education  of  their  children.  And  yon  maet 
with  these  accomplishments,  he  says,  in  families  where  jon 
might  wonder  tliere  should  be  found  time  to  acquire  theiar* 
but  '  there  are  no  morning  visits  at  all.'  He  describes  the 
ladies  of  at  least  the  best  part  of  the  Genevan  worlds-  at 
pious,  well-informed,  good  mothers  of  famiUes.  And  as  ta 
the  allegation  that  they  are  chargeable  with  pedantry,  want* 
of  ease,  and  coldness  except  towards  their  immediate  frienda, 
he  pronounces  them  not  guilty. 

*  In  Mrs.  Montague'stime/  he  remarks,  '  the  L.ondon  ladiei  of  jwr. 
society,  denominated  Uue^stoching^  might  probably  have  hesitalad: 
about  attending  the  lecturies  of  the  British  InstitutiDn»  and  Wl^g 
notes,  although  ladies  now  are  not  deemed  Hue  for  doina  biptli; 
and  fifty  years  hence,  those  now  obnoxious  to  the  namey  would  be  hMt 
in  the  crowd  Of  still  deeper-read  ladies.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  eoii" 
parison.  Somebody  has  said,  that  he  did  not  object  to  bine- 
stockings,  provided  the  petticoats  wre  but  long  enoud^ ;  and  thsl  ikp- 
in  (act,  tlie  main  point.  When  learning  is  genersiUy  diflEosed^  warn-. 
good  morals  quite  common,  both  prudery  and  pedantry  are  neitif> 
sarily  out  of  the  question ;  for  we  cannot  be  said  to  affect  the  quaUtieft 
we  really  possess,  and  we  are  not  proud  of  advanta^  every  bedj 
enjoys.  I  think  there  is  here  very  little  afiectstion  of  wh  er 
smartness  in  conveisadon,  which  is  much  in  fiivour  of  the  stale  of 
society ;  for,  of  all  sorts  of  pretensions,  tliis  is  the  uHist  anfertUBM 
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lor  him  wlio  has  it,  at  well  as  for  those  who  must  endure  k.»» 
Pndoubtadly  the  mother  of  a  flmiily,  devoted  vor  her  hfdiilMfid  and 
cbOdreiif  may  hare  less  sensibility  to  spare  for  the  peoplb  •f  hai^ 
■yietyt  but  they  may,  in  their  tarn*  seek  a  compensation  wheref 
MS  nnda  bers»  and  tfliftr  her  to  remain  a  Hring  coAtradicCion  of 
the  witty*  but  false  Uphorism,  that,  in  this  world*  pleasures  are  all 
aUhar  onwholesome  or  sfaifuL*    Vol.  L  pp.  8SSr-41. 

Tbeae  are  admirable  seDtiments.  We  saidf  that  pur  Aullnor 
wte  English  in  his  taste ;  we  would  that  all  Eofs^lishmen  felt 
tliiia. 

*  Speaking  with  one  of  the  most  respectable  and  opulent  dtisearf 
itt  Generat  I  mentioned  the  ophion  which  prevailed  respecting  their 
attachment  to  money.  He  said  it  was  true*  that  few  families  spent 
•a  nmch  as  half  their  incomes,  and  many  not  more  than  one  Iburth ; 
but  then,  he  added,  it  is  not  uncommon  at  Geneva  for  persons 
to  expend  more  annually  in  charity*  than  on  their  own  acoount; 
not  in  large  pompous  subscriptions  to  public  institutions,  bttt  pritately 
in  assisting  ramilies  in  declining  circumstances,  and  Enabling  them 
to  live  in  tlie  style  of  comfort  to  which  they  had  been  accustouDBd. 
If  this  be  so,  snd  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it*  they  are  just  stewards 
of  the  bounties  of  heaven,  and  nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than 
to  accuse  them  of  avarice.  The  Genevese  are  generally  libSand 
aupporters  of  their  own  charitable  institutions ;  and*  as  they  have 
no  poor-laws*  their  indigent  poor  are  supported  by  the  voluntary  aid 
cf  tne  opulent.  On  many  occasions*  the  Genevese  have  aW  assisted 
their  neighbour  the  Savoyards,  very  extensively*  in  thnea  of  scar- 
city, and  have  saved  numbers  of  famOies  from  starving,  particularly 
in  the  year  1816.  Their  charitable  and  wdl-timed  aid  at  that  periodf, 
gave  ttreat  ofience  to  the  Sardinian  government*  which  tve  had 
recent^  restored.  That  humane  and  liberal  ffovemment  was  highlr 
indignant  that  iu  own  subjects  could  not  be  left  to  starve  to  death 
qoietly,  without  the  oSdous  interference  of  the  Genevese.' 

Bakeutelt.  Vol.  II.  p.  88. 

A  more  serious  allegation  against  the  Genevese  than  that  of 
exorbitant  charges  to  foreigners  or  love  of  money,  is  the  num- 
ber of  suicides  m  proportion  to  the  population.  This  has  been 
ascribed  to  French  pn&eiplea,  to  the  influence  of  the  writinga 
of  Voltaire  and  Ronasean;  but  Mr.  Bakewell  reosarka,  that 
Dr.  Moore  noticed  the  frequency  of  auicides  at  Gteneva/Mfy 
ytan  ago.  Gaming*  the  occasion  of  so  many  snicidea  in  Paris 
and  in  London,  is  not  the  vice  of  die  Genevese.  *  I  speak 
'  heaitatingly/  aaya  Mr.  B., '  on  sach  a  subject,  but  I  feel  in- 
*  cfined  to  believe,  that  the  prevailing  cause  of  aelMestmction 
^  at  Geneva  is  pritk/ 

«  To  explain  tile  reasons  for  entertaining;  this  epiaion,  it  may  €rst 
be  necessary  to  AMntion,  that  the  Savtre^  Peopm,  the  citisens  of 
Geneva,  wouM  eonaider  it  a  degradation  to  follow  the  eommon  nselU- 
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trades  of  shoemakers,  tailors,  or  carpentars,  or  to  engage  as  domettic 
servants  with  their  fellow-citizens.  The  Germans,  the  Vaudois,  and 
the  Savoyards,  are  the  Helotes  who  perform  these  offices.  Watdh 
making  mat^  be  practiced  without  degradation,  and  it  used  to  employ 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  population,  women  working  at  it  as  well  ■ 
men ;  but  the  trade  is  now  overstocked  with  workmen,  and  is  on  cbe 
decline.  Hence  the  young  men  are  obliged  to  emigratCp  as  tber 
cannot  all  be  artists,  watch-makers,  or  professional  men,  and  the  nmn- 
ber  uf  marchands  and  negocians  is  necessarily  limited  in  a  city  which 
is  rather  declining  in  population,  and  does  not  admit  of  increase,  si 
there  is  no  space  for  new  houses  within  the  walls. 

'  Where  the  pretensions  of  pride  mount  high,  and  are  associated 
with  poverty,  uuaccompatiicd  by  distinguished  merit,  severe  mortifict- 
tion  will  be  the  frequent  result,  and  this  may  lead  to  mental  alienaUoD 
and  suicide. 

*  In  democratic  republics,  there  is  also  an  evil  constantly  in  opera* 
tion  to  goad  and  irritate  the  amour  propre  of  the  great  mass  of  tbe 
citizens,  nor  has  Geneva  escaped  its  influence. 

<  In  a  government  where  the  citizens  are  not  distinguished  by  here- 
ditary rank,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  an  indefinite  kind  of  aristocracy  arising  from  wealth,  combiaed 
with  family  antiquity  ;  and  this  is  ever  more  grating  to  the  feelings  of 
the  inferior  citizens  than  a  titled  aristocracy,  because  its  rights  are  un- 
acknowledged and  undefined.  This  self-created  aristocracy  muft 
make  an  unceasing  effort  to  support  its  assumed  dignity  in  sodeij ; 
those  who  are  supposed  to  be  a  degree  below  them,  sQentlj  resent 
the  usurpation  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  make  similar  pretensions 
to  superiority  over  those  citizens  whom  they  regard  as  one  step  lower 
down  in  the  scale  than  themselves.  Tims  coldness,  formanty,  and 
hauteur  become  habitual  and  general,  and  the  seeds  of  internal  and 
lasting  hatred  are  sown  between  families;  and  to  this  cause,  more 
than  to  difference  of  political  principles,  many  of  the  former  dissen- 
sions in  Geneva  may  be  mainly  attributed.  History  informs  ns,  this 
was  also  the  case  in  the  ancient  republics.  A  titled  hereditary  aris- 
tocracy, on  the  contrary,  has  its  rights  so  well  defined,  and  ad  gene- 
rally acknowledged,  that  they  excite  no  jealousy ;  and  when  theK 
rights  are  modified,  as  in  the  English  constitution,  and  are  tempered 
by  the  possessor  with  intelligence  and  benevolence,  they  ai«  iumost 
invariably  exercised  with  such  courtesy,  as  to  be  an  ornament,  rather 
than  a  weigln,  to  social  intercourse.  The  British  nobleman,  who  is 
truly  respectable,  will  ever  receive  the  voluntary  tribute  of  defeienre 
and  esteem,  and  may  dispense  with  the  laborious  drudgery  of  con- 
stantly looking  proud ;  whereas,  with  a  self-created  untitled  aristo- 
cracy, this  drudgery  is  the  daily  price  paid  for  dignity,  nor  elm  it  be 
so  purchased,  without  taking  with  it  a  large  portion  of  hatted,  which 
grcHtly  overbalances  its  value. 

'  The  prevailing  information  and  sound  sense  of  tlie  Genevese  gen- 
tlemen, are  gradually  scitening  down  the  irritation  arfsitig  from  the 
^sumption  of  aristocratic  distinction;  but  females  in  all  countries 
yield  up  their  pretensions  to  superiority  in  society  with  reluctance. 
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•od  are  the  more  tenacious  of  distinction,  in  exact  proportion  to  their 
ignorance  of  the  grounds  on  which  their  cldims  to  it  are  founded/ 

Bakewell,  Vol.  II.  pp.  100—103. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  our  Traveller  has  susfireRted  the  true 


on 


explanation  of  the  lamentable  fiict.  Infidelity,  though,  as 
•blunting  the'  innate  sense  of  accountableness,  and  cutting^  off 
the  sources  of  consolation  under  sorrow,  it  may  operate  as  an 
indirect  cause,  yet,  presents  no  motive  to  self-destruction. 
The  immediate  cause  of  suicide  must  be  sought  for,  therefore, 
in  other  circumstances  ;  and  that  false  shame  which  is  con- 
-nected  with  pride  of  character  and  what  is  oflen  termed  '  Ger- 

*  man  pride,'  is,  we  believe,  the  cause  of  the  larger  proportion 
of  suicides  both  in  this  country  and  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Bakewell  devotes  a  chapter  to  ecclesiastical  matters 
ancient  and  modern.  Why  our  worthy  Geologist  should  have 
thought  it  necessary,  in  a  book  of  travels,  to  give  us  a  history 
of  the  Republic  and  Church  of  Geneva,  we  cannot  tell ;  but 
we  could  have  wished,  for  his  own  sake,  that  he  had  left  these 
matters  alone.  His  chief  object  appears  to  be,  to  vent  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  atrabilious  feeling  against  the  Genevese  Re- 
former, and  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  M.  Malan.  He  tells  us  that 
he  should  not  have  referred  to  the  latter,  but  that  *  the  schism 
'  in  the  Church  at  Geneva  has  excited  more  attention  with  a 

*  certain  party  in  this  country,  than  at  Geneva  itself;'  and  we 
have  complaints  against  certain  over-zealous  persons  in  that 
city,  who  wanted  to  obtain  an  evangelical  clergyman  for  the 
English  Chapel,  but  were  defeated  by  *  the  good  sense  of  the 

*  ^reat  majority  of  the  English  residents.'  Mr.  Bakewell's 
whole  statement,  we  are  compelled  to  say,  is  a  gross  misrepre- 
sentation ;  not,  we  believe,  a  designed  one,  but  arising  out  of 
misinformation  received  from  his  Genevese  friends,  added  to 
his  total  ignorance  of  what  Calvin  taught  or  Calvinists  believe. 
Hit  attack  on  that  great  man  is  in  the  coarsest  style  of  Sociuian 
virulence.  He  speaks  of  the  numerous  victims  sacrificed  to 
appease  his  malignity,  and  represents  the  abandonment  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformiition  by  the  Genevese  pastors,  as  con- 
sisting in  their  renouncing  the  doctrine  of  Infant  Pretention 
and  •  other  peculiarities  of  the  Calvinistic  faith.'  All  this  is 
very  contemptible.  Our  readers  will  not,  wo  trust,  have  quite 
forgotten  the  article  which  appeared  in  this  Journal,  sonie  few 
years  ago,  on  the  "  Geneva  Catechism*,"  in  which  a  history 
was  given  of  tlie  circumstances  to  which  Mr.  Bakewell  has  uu- 
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Vairly  and  uimisely  alluded.  We  can  now  only  refer  to  that 
article.  M.  Simond  has  briefly  noticed  '  the  MethodistSp*  and 
in  a  manner  which  shews  him  to  be  imperfectly  informed  oo 
the  subject  of  religion,  but  at  the  same  time  with  equal  cuh 
dour  and  good-sense.  The  inconsistency  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Genevese  pastors  in  persecuting  and  expelling  the  separatist^ 
has  appeared  to  him  in  a  very  different  light  from  what  it  does 
to  Mr.  Bakewell.  '  A  unity  of  doctrine  in  the  same  church/ 
he  remarks, '  may  be  necessary ;  but  Protestants  have  no  ru^ 
'  to  prevent  separate  churches  from  being  established*  for  toej 
/  also  were  separatists,  not  only  at  the  time  of  the  ReformatioD, 
'  but  also  when,  in  the  last  century,  they  abandoned  the  riso- 
'  rous  principles  of  Calvin,  and  reformed  the  Reformation  itm, 

M.  Simond 's  account  of  Calvm  in  his  historical  sketch,  it 
equally  dispassionate.  Mr.  Bakewell  chooses  to  affect  to 
doubt  whetner  the  state  of  morals  in  Geneva  was,  at  the  era  of 
the  Reformation,  so  corrupt  as  it  has  been  supposed. 

'  The  register  of  the  council  of  Geneva/  8ay»'  M.  Simond,  ^eshibili 
melancholy  proofs  of  the  profligacy  prevailing  at  this  period*  vhidi 
may  serve  to  absolve  the  Reformers  from  the  ajccusation  of  nnrettoa- 
able  severity :  the  reform  of  morals  and  the  reform  of  religion  arald 
not  be  separated.' 

Culvin's  character  is  thus  judiciously  estimated. 

*  Calvin  did  not  long  survive  to  enjoy  his  reputatioOy  but  being  ni- 
turally  of  a  weak  constitution,  and  worn  out  by  incessant  labouTt  died 
prematurely  at  the  age  of  55,  With  vast  powers  of  mind»  and  a  pro- 
digious memory,  indefatigable,  temperate,  and  disinterested*  he  ob- 
scured these  rare  qualities  by  a  temper  habitually  severe  and  intole- 
rant. Yet,  in  forming  our  judgment  of  men,  we  must  consider  the 
age  they  lived  ini  and  it  is  probable  that  modes  of  reformation  more 
strictly  evangelical  might  have  proved  wholly  unavailing  with  the  con- 
temporaries of  Calvin.  He  came  to  Geneva  a  stranger,  exposed  to 
the  natrcd  of  parties,  and  by  the  mere  force  of  character  established 
an  undisputed  influence.  Not  less  a  legislator  than  a  theologiani  the 
people  whom  he  had  found  corrupt  and  barbarous,  without  monlif 
religion,  or  public  spirit,  came  out  of  his  hands  austere  and  simple, 
religious  and  patriotic,  or  at  least  received  from  him  the  impnlie 
which  made  them  ao  in  the  end. 

*  The  vain  subtilties,  scholastic  affectation,  and  pedantry  of  the  agei 
may  be  observed  in  the  writings  of  Calvin  and  the  other  reformeni 
but  these  defects  are  far  more  conspicuous  in  those  who  came  before 
them,  and  likewise  after,  that  is,  among  the  controvertists  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

*  Calvin  having  declared  war  against  the  scholastic  theology,  vai 
bound  to  avoid  its  characteristic  defects.  Melanchthon,  Befee» 
Luther,  Zuinglius,  and  some  others,  were  not  only  men  of  great  learn- 
ing and  transcendent  talents,  but  of  a  very  cultivated  taste.    Those 
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among  tlicm  who  wrote  in  the  vulgar  language  for  the  sake  of  heing 
l^enerally  understood,  had  to  fit  the  rude  and  inartificial  instniment 
to  a  new  purpose,  in  adapting  it  to  didactic  subjects,  as  well  as  to  elo- 
quence and  even  poetry ;  while  the  Latin  of  those  wlio  wrote  in  the 
learned  language  of  that  time,  Erasmus,  Melanchthon^  IVIu  I  linger,  &c. 
formed  on  the  best  models  of  antiquity,  is  perfectly  pure  and  elegant. 
Theodore  de  Beze,  particularly,  wrote  Latin  with  surprising  sweet- 
ness and  harmony.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  vigour  and  dignity  of 
Calvin  in  his  dedication  to  Francis  L  of  his  Institutions  of  the  ChrU' 
tian  Rdipon.  After  his  time,  the  Protestants,  struggling  for  exist- 
ence with  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  Jesuits,  and  most  of  the  powers 
of  Europe,  lost  much  of  the  noble  impulse  given  to  them  in  the  six* 
teenth  century,  and  confined  themselves  to  the  narrow  circle  of  po- 
lemical theology.  ' 

*  When  it  was  understood  that  the  illness  of  Calvin  must  shortly 
prove  fatal,  the  magistrates  of  Geneva,  as  also  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  came  in  a  body  to  receive  the  instructions  of  the  dying  man, 
and  if  possible  to  learn  how  to  obtain  a  continuation  of  the  blessings 
of  Providence  upon  the  republic  Farel,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty,  came  from  Lausanne  to  be  present  on  the  occasion.  Calvin 
chose  to  partake  of  the  meal  prepared  for  them,  and  being  carried 
into  the  room  where  they  were  assembled,  blessed  the  food,  ate  a 
kittle,  conversed  with  them,  and  was  taken  back  to  bis  bed.  Among 
liis  parting  words,  we  find  this  singular  observation  about  himself, 
*'  I  was  naturally  timid,  but  by  the  help  of  God,"  &c.  In  his  person 
]ie  wai>  not  above  the  middle  stature,  thin  and  pale,  of  a  dark  com* 
plexion,  and  with  bright  and  penetrating  eyes.  His  habits  were  frugal 
•and  simple.  A  few  personal  ejects,  chiefly  books,  to  the  value  of 
iibout  125  gold  crowns,  were  all  the  property  he  left  behind  him.  He 
ate  once  a  day,  and  slept  very  little :  affairs  of  state  and  of  religion, 
with  a  consequently  extensive  correspondence,  scarcely  leaving  him 
4hc  time  necessary  for  repose.  Yet  though  his  latter  years  were  em- 
biucred  by  disease  in  many  of  her  most  trying  forms,  gout,  stone, 
head  ache,  spitting  of  blood,  and  the  frequent  return  of  intermittent 
fever,  he  never  relaxed  from  his  pursuits,  and  never  uttered  a  com- 
plaint,  being  only  sometimes  beard  to  say,  lifting  bis  eyes  to  heaven 
Mr  hen  in  great  pam,  Jusques  h  quandy  Seigneur^* 

Simond,  Vol.  H.  pp.  34i— 347- 

Altliough  our  extracts  from  these  very  interesting  volumes 
have  uiready  been  so  copious,  we  must  make  room  for  the 
following  picture — we  fear  no  overcharged  representation — 
of  4iur  Ltiglish  absentees  at  Geneva. 

•  The  people  of  Geneva  are  generally  well  disposed  in  favour  of 
the  English.  The  religion  they  profess,  the  government  under  which 
they  live,  the  moral  habits  peculiar  to  their  respective  countries, 
present  many  points  of  contact  and  pledges  of  union ;  to  all  which, 
jn-.e  may  add,  tnat  they  are  not  immediate  neighbours — a  necessary 
<;undition,  it  seems,  to  friendly  feelings  between  nations. 
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*  Formerly  a  great  number  of  English  received  a  part  of  tbfeir  edo- 
catioD  at  Geneva,  and  formed  connexiuns  of  friendMiip  which  luted 
their  whole  lives.  Many  more  Genevans  went  over  to  England  m 
pursuit  of  wealth  or  science  ;  most  people  of  education  amongst  tfaca 
understood  English.  **  Les  GenevoU^^*  said  Bonapairte»  who  did  nol 
like  theu)|  **  parlent  trop  bien  Anglois  pour  moiP* 

*  Who  would  not  have  supposed  tnat  when,  after  a  aeparBtion  of 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  ti)c  English  again  appeared  among  tin 
Genevans,  they  would  have  been  the  best  friends  in  the  world  ?  Yet  it 
is  not  so.     English  travellers  swarm  here,  as  everywhere  eke;  bol 
they  do  not  mix  with  the  society  of  the  country  more  than  they  da 
elsewhere,  and  seem  to  like  it  even  less.     The  people  of  Geneva,  oa 
the  other  hand,  say,  **  Their  former  friends,  the  English,  are  it 
changed  they  scarcely  know  them  again.     They  used  to  be  a  plsia 
downright  race,  in  whom  a  certain  degree  o(  sauvagerie  (oddity  and 
shyness)  only  served  to  set  off  the  advantages  of  a  highly  ciiltivalsd 
understanding,  of  a  liberal  mind,  and  generous  temper,  which  cba» 
racterized  them  in  general :  their  young  men  were  often  rather  wildi 
but  soon  reformed,  and  became  like  their  fathers.    Instead  of  this^  ws 
see  (they  say)  a  mixed  assemblage,  of  whom  lamentably  few  posicM 
any  of  those  qualities  we  were  wont  to  admire  in  their  predeoesson; 
their  former  shyness  and  reserve  is  changed  to  disdain  and  rudeness. 
If  you  seek  these  modern  English,  they  keep  aloot\  do  not  mix  in  con- 
versation, and  seem  to  laugh  at  you  ;  their  conduct,  still  more  strange 
and  unaccountable,  in  regard  to  each  other,  is  indicative  of  contempt 
or  suspicion  :  studiously  avoiding  to  exchange  a  word,  one  would 
suppose  they  expect  to  find  an  adventurer  in  every  individual  of  their 
own  country  not  particularly  introduced,  or  at  best  a  person  beneath 
them.    You  cannot  vex  or  displease  them  more  than  by  inviting 
others  to  meet  them,  whom  they  may  be  compelled  to  acknowledge 
nflerwards.     If  they  do  not  find  a  crowd,  they  are  tired ;  ifyoa  spesk 
o£  the  old  English  you  formerly  knew,  that  was  before  the  Fluoa;  if 
you  talk  of  books,  it  is  pedantry,  and  they  yawn ;  of  politics,  they  roa 
wild  about  Buonaparte !     Dancing  is  the  only  thing  which  b  aure  to 
please  them  ;  at  the  sound  of  the  fiddle,  the  thinking  nation  starts  op 
at  once ;  their  young  people  arc  adepts  in  the  art,  and  take  pains  to 
become  so,  spending  half  their  time  with  the  dancing-roaster— yoa 
may  know  the  houses  where  they  live  by  the  scraping  of  the  fidd]e» 
and  shaking  of  the  floor,  which  disturb  their  neiglu)ours.     Few  brioc 
letters  :  they  complain  they  are  neglected  by  the  good  company,  and 
cheated  by  inn-keepers.     The  latter,   accustomed  to  the  Mitonb 
Anglais  of  former  times,  or  at  least  having  heard  of  them«  think 
they  may  charge  accordingly,  but  only  find  des  Anf^ii  pom"  nrtf 
who  bargain  at  the  door,  before  they  venture  to  come  in,  for  the  leg 
of  mutton  and  bottle  of  wine,  on  which  they  mean  to  dine.     Placed 
as  I  am  between  the  two  parties,  I  hear  young  Englishmen  repeat 
what  they  have  heard  in  Trance,  that  the  Genevans  are  cold,  selfish, 
and  interested,  aud  their  women  dcx  precieuses  ridicules^  the  veiy 
milliners  and  niaiitua-makers  giving  themselves  airs  of  modesty  and 
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reading !  that  there  is  no  opera,  nor  theatre  des  VariStis  ;  in 
lorty  that  Geneva  is  the  dullest  place  in  the  world.  Some  say,  it  is 
^Init  a  bad  copy  of  England*  a  sham  republic,  and  a  scientific*  no  less 
i^thaii  a  political,  counterfeit.  In  short,  the  friends  of  Geneva,  among 
^DOr  modem  English  travellers,  are  not  numerous,  but  they  are  select. 
These  last  distinguished  themselves  during  the  late  hard  winter  by 
pitheir  bounty  to  the  poor — not  the  poor  of  Geneva,  who  were  sufii- 
^ctently  assisted  by  their  richer  countrymen,  but  those  of  Savoy,  who 
^  were  literally  starving.  If  English  travellers  no  longer  appear  in  the 
^  iiame  light  as  formerly,  it  is  because  they  are  not  the  same  class  pf 
^  people  who  go  abroad,  but  all  classes,  ana  not  the  best  of  alJ  classes 
^either.  They  know  it,  and  say  it  themselves;  they  feel  the  ridicule 
^  of  their  multitude,  and  of  their  conduct ;  they  are  ashamed  and  pro- 
^'▼oked ;  describe  it  with  the  most  pointed  irony,  and  tell  many  a  bu- 
■^laoroos  story  against  themselves.  Formerly,  the  travelling  class  was 
^  composed  of  young  men  of  good  family  and  fortune,  just  of  age,  who, 
^  after  leaving  the  university,  went  the  tour  of  the  continent  under  the 
^  guidance  of  a  learned  tutor,  often  a  very  distinguished  man,  or  of 
^  men  of  the  same  class,  at  a  more  advanced  age,  with  their  families* 
^,  who,  after  many  years  spent  in  professional  duties  at  home,  come  to 
^  visit  again  the  countries  thcv  had  seen  in  their  youth,  and  the  friends 
they  had  known  there.  When  no  Englishman  lefl  his  country  either 
to  seek  his  fortune,  to  save  money,  or  to  hide  himself;  when  travellers 
of  that  nation  were  all  very  rich,  or  very  learned :  of  high  birth,  yet 
liberal  principles;  unbounded  in  their  generosity,  and  with  means 
'  equal  to  the  inclination  ;  their  high  standing  in  the  world  might  well 
^  be  accounted  for,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  diey  should  have  lost  it. 
"  Were  I  an  Englishman,  I  would  not  set  out  on  my  travels  until  the 
'    £uhion  were  over/  Simondt  Vol.  I.  pp.  .S55— 359. 

I  We  have  not  room  left  to  notice  more  particularly  the  con- 
tents of  Mr.  Bakewelfs  volumes.  They  are  light  and  enter- 
taining. The  geological  observations  are  by  far  the  most  in- 
terestmg  feature  of  the  work ;  but  these  we  shall  probablj 
have  some  future  opportunity  of  referring  to.  The  work  is 
embellished  with  coloured  engravings  and  wood-cuts.  We 
leave  the  extracts  given  from  M.  Simond's  '*  Switzerland,**  to 
apeak  for  themselves.  We  have  classed  the  two  works  toge- 
tner  for  convenience  only,  not  for  the  sake  of  invidious  con- 
trast. Science  is  indebted  to  the  one  author,  and  literature  to 
the  other. 
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Art.  III.  A  FimUeation  of  the  AuthenfuMjf  of  the  Sarrativet  coMtmd] 
in  ike  First  Two  Chapters  of  the  Gospeis  ^  St.JMaithem  awi^\ 
Luke  ;  beinff  an  Investigation  of  Objectiont  urgpd  bj  the  Unitani 
Editors  of  the  Improv^  Version  of  the  New  Teatament :  witt« 
Appendix  conraininff  Strictures  on  the  Variationa  betweca  Ik 
First  and  Fourth  Editions  of  tliat  Work.  By  g,  Jj^yman.  6vi 
^..4M.    Price  108.6d.     London.  1S23. 

^pHE  integrity  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  is  an  object 
''-  of  tbe  greatest  importance  to  all  Chri&tian*.  The  boob 
/K)mposiug  uat  volume  comprise  the  doctrines  which  they  re- 
ceive aa  /the  principles  of  Divine  knowledge*  and  the  nreoqiti 
which  they  regard  as  the  rules  of  conduct.  But»  unieaa  the 
text  of  those  books  be  genuine,  the  faith  and  the  hope  of 
Christians  may  he  fallacious.  He,  therefore,  who  would  be 
able  to  satisfy  himself  with  respect  to  the  "  reason  of  thebc^ 
that  is  in  him,**  wrll  find  himself  usefully  empWed  in  examin* 
ing  the  evidences  o(  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament 
records. 

Christianity  inight«  indeed,  be  &  Divine  religion^  thoagh  no 
written  docuQSients  were  in  existence  that  imiiodied  its  princi- 
ples. As,  in  the  ecoDomv  of  nature,  the  utility  of  objects  i« 
independent  of  the  knowledge  of  their  physical  reUttiopSi  w, 
the  advantages  of  Revelation  may  be  real  and  important  apart 
from  the  proofs  of  its  derivation.  'There  are»  however,  doca- 
ments  which  have  lon^  been  known  in  the  world  as  the  autho- 
ritative symbols  of  Christianity,  jthe  exclusive  formolariea  of 
its  doctrines,  and  the  authentic  records  of  its  .early  histoiy. 
^en  who  were  selected  by  the  ^Divine  Author  of  .the  Christian 
religion  to  teach  and  to  bear  witness  pf  the  truth,  were  the 
.writers  of  these  books.  The  instructions  which  they  have  trans- 
mitted through  the  medium  of  their  publications,  mi^st  be  in 
jBccordance  with  the  doctrines  which  (ney  ^really  deliyered^  the 
.character  in  which  they  wrote  excluding  every  soppositiw  of 
inconsistency  in  their  communications*  To  119  who  live  in  ^ese 
distant  times,  their  publications  must  supply  the  place  of  their 
personal  presence,  and  afibrd  the  means  of  trying  the  A9R^^' 
claims  which  they  asserted.  The  divinity  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion was  proved  by  the  facts  which  its  oriffind  promulgators 
exhibijbed  in  their  living  testimony :  the  evidences  /of  ittk  truth 
and  the  grounds  of  its  authority,  we  must  seek  in  tha49VE»imeDts 
which  tiS^ef  haye  left  us,  and  in  such  otli^r  mpnumeirts  fB  may 
assist  iOjur  4i\^uiry. 

From  these  jco^aiBiderations  it  is  obvious,  that  the  prqpf  of  the 
4ivinity  of  the  religion  of  Christ  is  necessarily  connectiii^  ^^ 
^c  integrity  pf  its  jsvptteq  records.    I0  proportion  to  ou^  coi^- 
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viction  of  their  genuineness,  will  be  the  confidence  with  which 
we  receiTe  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  If  the  books  which  we 
receive  as  the  writing  of  divinely  authorised  instructors  be  cor- 
ruptedy  if  they  contain  parts  which  were  not  originally  included 
in  them^  we  shall  not  be  able  to  repose  our  confidence  in  them, 
unless  we  can  separate  the  later  additions  from  the  primitive 
writings.  If  we  possess  the  means  of  doing  this  enectually, 
our  confidence  will  be  restored  to  the  books  thus  purified,  and 
we  shall  have  gained,  by  the  process  of  purifying  them,  an*  ac- 
cession of  strength  to  our  faith.  On  this  account  the  labours 
of  Griesbach  are  invaluable,  and  the  security  of  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament  can  now  be  more  adequately  appreciated  than 
before.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that,  in  respect  to 
any  alleged  interpolations  or  adulterations  of  the  sacred  text, 
the  proofs  of  corruption  are  in  the  first  place  to  be  obtained, 
before  the  sentence  of  extermination  is  pronounced  against 
them.  For  it  is  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  that  difBcullies 
shall  be  proved  to  exist  iu  the  text.  Difficulties  may  not  only 
be  evident,  but  they  may  even  appear  to  be  insuperable  by  any 
means  which  we  may  possess  of  removing  them,  and  the  text 
which  contains  them  may  still  be  a  genuine  part  of  the  author's 
work  in  which  they  occur.  The  question  of  genuineness  is 
purely  a  critical  question,  and  must  be  tried  by  critical  rules. 
It  .must  be  gravel}^  and  patiently  examined.  Our  object  in  in- 
vestigations of  this  kino,  is  not  merely  to  reject  or  to  retain, 
but  to  separate  that  which  is  spurious  from  that  which  is  genu- 
ine, on  clear  abd  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  corruption. 

We  can  (eel  joo  surprise,  in  perusing  such  a  work  as  the 
**  Vindicatjon**  now  before  us,  at  the  expressions  of  dissatis- 
faction and  displeasfire,  sometimes  not  a  little  strong,  which 
the  Autlior  baa  directed  against  the  manner  in  which  tne  Edi- 
tors of  the  "  Improved  Version'*  have  proceeded  with  the  Gos- 
pels of  Matthew  and  Luke.  No  serious  and  unbiassed  reader 
can  peruse  their  notes  on  the  first  two  chapters  of  those  evan- 
gelists, without  being  offended.  The  unhesitating  boldness 
with  which  tl^e  l^ditors  have  advanced  their  positions,  is  widely 
remote  from  t}iat  sober  spirit  which  recommends  genuine  criti- 
cism to  our  acceptance.  Unitarian  writers  are  never  very  spar- 
ing of  their  ixHTipUinti  and  censures  against  what  they  con- 
sider as  prepidice  or  iystematic  bias  in  their  opponents ;  but  it 
would  not  Die  easy,  we  believe,  to  cite  any  paragraphs  of:,  equal 
dimensions,  >n  which  so  much  of  these  qualities  appears  as  in 
those  to  whicb  we  bx»  refiening.  The  EditoiB  .commeDd  Gries- 
badi,  and  applaud  Lai^ner ;  l^t,  if  these  be  ihe'maateis  under 
yAnno  they  nave  studied,  jthey  bame  giTfifl  Qs  a  striking  speci- 
men of  thf)  difference  which  may  sicQmetimes  exist  between  the 
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sobriety  of  a  teacher  and  the  precipitancy  of  a  disciple.  Neither 
of  these  distinguished  writers  would  have  risked  a  declaration 
of  sentiment,  which  should  assume  a  passage  of  doubtftil  im- 
port as  the  basis  of  an  explicit  conclusion  that  sbme  very  ex* 
tensive  portions  of  the  New  Testament  are  a  fabrication.  Suck 
presumption  deserved  to  be  rebuked,  and  the  whole  case  to 
which  the  labours  of  such  writers  have  been  directed*  required 
to  be  considered  with  more  caution  and  with  less  brevity  than 
they  have  bestowed  upon  them.  The  Question  to  be  examined 
is  simply,  the  genuineness  of  a  part  ot  the  text  of  Matthew's 
and  Luke's  Gospels.  This  is  the  object  of  the  "  Vindication." 
In  this  vindication,  the  Author  first  exhibits  the  external  evi- 
dence for  the  authenticity  of  the  disputed  passages,  and  then 
proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  objections  against  them.  He 
does  justice  to  the  statements  of  the  parties  to  whom  he  is 
opposed,  by  the  fairness  of  his  quotations,  and,  though  oc- 
casionally an  expression  may  be  detected,  which  we  would 
scarcely  venture  to  approve,  maintains  the  controversy  with 
Christian-like  temper.  If  his  arguments  are  not  always  very 
close  in  their  texture,  they  are  forcible  and  effective.  He  has, 
we  think,  been  very  successful  in  exposing  the  errors  and  in- 
consistencies whicii  have  found  a  place  in  the  publications  of 
the  impugners  of  the  passages  which  he  vindicates.  It  has 
evidently  been  his  design,  to  furnish  a  clear  and  ample  state- 
ment of  the  entire  question  to  which  his  work  relates,  and  this 
he  has  accomplished  in  a  manner  creditable  alike  to  his  learn- 
ing and  his  piety. 

The  evidence  of  the  Greek  manuscripts,  of  the  ancient  ver- 
sions, and  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers,  obviously  pre* 
sents  itself  as  the  primary  means  of  determining  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  text  ot  the  New  Testament.  In  the  case  before  us, 
the  examination  of  such  evidence  is  almost  unnecessary,  the 
fact  being  admitted  by  the  Editors  of  the  Improved  Version, 
that  the  alleged  interpolated  passages  '  are  to  be  found  in  all 
*  the  manuscripts  ana  versions  which  are  now  estaut.'  We 
said  almost,  because  the  Editors  of  the  Improved  Version,  in 
the  passage  which  we  have  just  cj^uoted,  do  not  include  the 
third  species  of  testimony — the  evidence  of  the  ancient  eccle- 
siastical writers.  The  nature  and  value  of  this  last  kind  of 
.evidence,  as  related  to  the  question  before  us,  is  indeed  assumed 
by  the  Editors  to  be  in  favour  of  the  negative  conclusion  for 
which  they  contend,  that  the  particular  chapters  are  not  genuine 
Scripture.  By  the  "  Layman"  their  assumption  is  opposed, 
and  we  think  successfully  combatted.  It  is  sii^gular,  however, 
that,  in  his  examination  of  the  evidence  from  Manuscripts  and 
Versions^   he  has  not  referred  to  Griosbach's  Epitnetron,  ap- 
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T  pended  to  his  "  Commentarius  Criticm  in  Textinn  Gracum  Novi 
r*  Testamentiy    The  impartiality  of  Griesbach  is  applauded  not 
"  less  by  Unitarians  than  by  Trinitarians ;  and  though  his  opinions 
^  are   not  decisive  of  disputed   questions,  yet,  on  the   ground 
^  of  his  established  reputatiqn  for  the  strictest  integrity,  the  Judge- 
y  ments  which  he  calmly  and  deliberately  pronounced  on  the  evi- 
r  dence  which  he  had  Srought  under  examination,  and  with  the 
bearings  of  which  he  was  so  familiar,  are  entitled  to  great  re- 
;urd.     Now,  in  respect  to   the   first  and   second  cliapters  of 
jlatthew's  Gospel,  ne  not  only  states  that  they  are  found  in  all 
■    the  ancient  Greek  MSS.  and  Versions — *  Teslimonia  veterum, 
'    '  quibus  duo  priora  Mattha^i  capita  dubia  reddi  queaiit,  proferri 
'    '  possunt  prorsus  nulla.    Leguntur  ista  capita  in  codicibus  Ores- 
I     '  CIS — et  in  versionibus  vetusiis'— ^but,  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
dissertation,  he   furnishes  the  result  of  his  collations  and  in- 
vestigation of  evidence,  by  declaring  his  entire  conviction — 
1.  That  Matthew's  Greek  Gospel  never  wanted   the  first  and 
second  chapters  of  the  present  division. — 2.  That  there  are  no 
arguments  of  suflScient  force  to  prove  that  there  formerly  ex- 
isted a  Gospel  from  which  the  present  Greek  copy  of  Matthew's 
Gospel  was  derived,  that  did  not  contain  the  chapters  in  quee- 
tion.     And,  3.  That  it  is  highly  probable  (admodum  pwoaMe 
§sse)  that  these  two  chapters  were  written  by  Matthew,  with  the 
exception  of  the  genealo^,  which  he  received  from  some  other 
hanaF,  and  prefixed  to  his  own  Gospel. 

The  external  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  both  the  first  and 
second  chapters  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  the  first  and  second 
chapters  of  Luke's  Gospel,  is  amply  suflicient.  Those  portions 
of  the  New  Testament  will  endure  the  strictest  application  of 
the  rnles  which  every  critical  editor  has  taken  for  nis  guidance 
in  determining  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  text.  Not  even 
a  suspicion  of  their  genuineness  arises  from  the  collation  of  the 
manuscript  authorities.  The  excision  of  thos^  portions,  how* 
ever,  is  attempted  by  many  modem  Unitarians  on  the  ground 
of  a  deficiency  in  the  external  testimony.  The  Editors  of  the 
Improved  Version  even  assume  the  sufficiency  of  external  evi- 
dence against  the  passages. — '  From  the  direct  testimony  of 
'  Epiphanios,'  tay  they,  *  and  indirectly  from  that  of  Jerome, 
'  we  learn  that  they  were  wanting  in  the  copies  used  by  the 
'  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites ;  that  is,'  (so  they  are  pleased  to 
state,)  '  by  the  ancient  Hebrew  Christians  ;  for  whose  instruc- 
•  tion,  probably,  the  gospel  of  Matthew  was  originally  written, 
'  and  to  whom  the  account  of  the  miraculous  conception  of 
'  Jesus  Christ  could  not  have  been  unacceptable^  if  it  had  been 
'  found  in  the  genuine  narrative.' 
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'  The  Editors  rather  consulted  their  wishes  than  their  critical  jud{^ 
ment}  when  they  confounded  the  terms  Nazarene,  Ebionite,  and  n- 
cient  Hebrew  Christians  with  each  other,  as  synonymous.  The 
epithet  Nazarene  only  once  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  Acts  xiii. 
5.  where  it  is  used  by  an  adversary  as  a  term  of  reproach,  and  applied 
indiscriminately  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Tliat  it  vai 
not  adopted  by  the  primitive  Hebrew  Christians,  is  evident,  froa 
Agrippa's  Address  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  was  one  of  tliem  ;  Acu 
xxvi.  ^8,  also  from  1  Pet.  iv.  16.  Irenaeus,  Bishop  of'  Lyons,  wbg 
flourished  about  A.  D.  178,  is  the  first  writer  who  mentions  the  Ehio- 
nites  :  he  mentions  them  as  a  sect  separated  from  the  body  of  Chrii- 
tian  believers,  who  opposed  the  doctrines  preached  by  the  apottlei» 
and  rejected  the  greater  part  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testameat. 
They  unly  made  use  of  a  Hebrew  Gospel,  which  they  called  Matthew^, 
contemning  and  rejecting  all  Paul's  Epistles,  and  calling  him  an  apos- 
tate from  the  law.  They  appear  to  have  been  divided  into  two  sedi^ 
one  of  which  believed  that  Christ  was  born  of  a  virgin  :  this  wn 
denied  by  the  other,  which  considered  him  to  have  been  bom  of 
Joseph  and  Mary.  In  the  time  of  Epiphanius  and  Jerome,  those 
judaizing  Christians  who  departed  the  least  from  the  apostolic  (kith, 
were  caued  Nazarencs. 

*  Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  Ebionites,  on  whose  fidelity  the 
Unitarians  repose,  for  preserving  pure  and  unmutilated  the  text  of 
the  Gospel  or  St.  Matthew.  If  a  deviation  from  the  anctstolic  doc- 
trines, and  a  rejection  of  whole  books  of  the  sacred  writings  of  un- 
questionable authority,  serve  as  a  passport  of  recommendation  to  an 
ancient  writer  or  sect,  the  Ebionites  cannot  be  said  to  want  the  ll^ 
cessary  credentials/  p.  85. 

The  Author  then  proceeds  to  furnish  extracts  from  the  an- 
cient writers  respecting  the  Hebrew  Gospel. 

'  Epiphanius  says:«*lst,  *^  They  (the  Nasarcncs)  have  tlie  G<Mpcl 
of  Matthew  most  entire  in  the  Hebrew  language  anionp  then :  for 
truly  this  is  preserved  among  them  as  it  was  at  first  in  Hebrew  cha- 
racters. But  1  know  not  whether  they  have  taken  awuy  the  genealogy 
from  Abraham  to  Christ. 

*  **  They  (the  Ebionites)  also  receive  the  Gospel  according  to 
Matthew.  For  this,  both  they  and  the  Cerinthians  make  uso  of,  and 
no  other.    'Hiej'  call  it  The  Gospel  accordifigio  the  Hebrews. 

*  '*  In  that  Gospel,  which  they  (i.  e.  the  clbionites)  have  called  the 
Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  wliich  is  not  entire  and  perfect,  bst 
corrupted  and  curtailed,  and  which  they  call  The  llebrtm  Goepelf  it  ii 

written .    Also  Cerinthus  and  Carpocrates,  using  this  same  Gas* 

pel  of  theirs,  would  prove  from  the  begmning  of  that  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  St.  Matthew,  viz.  by  the  genealogy,  that  Christ  proceeded  from 
tlie  seed  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  But  they  (viz.  the  Ebionites)  have 
quite  other  sentiments ;  for  they  have  taken  away  the  genealoM^  from 
Matthew,  and  accordingly  begm  their  Gospel,  as  I  above  saral  with 
these  words:    It.cume  to  pass  in  the  duys  of  Herod,  king  of  Jiides.'* 
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*  Jeromb  had  not  only  teen  the  Hebrew  Gospel  uied  by  the  Naza- 
renes,  but  translated  it  into  Greek  and  Latin ;  these  translations  are 
lost,  but  the  occasional  notice  which  Jerome  has  taken  of  this  Gospel 
in  his  works,  and  the  passages  which  he  has  Quoted  from  it,  supply  us 
with  data,  from  which  we  may  draw  a  tolerably  correct  judgement  of 
the  claims  this  Gospel  has  to  be  considered  as  the  genume  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew. 

•  1st.  In  his  Note  on  Matt.  jj.  5,  Jerome  observes*  that  the  Hebrew 
Gospel  reads  Bethlehem  of  Judah,  and  not  Bethlehem  of  Judea. 

«  '*  The  Nazarenes  who  live  in  Bersa,  a  city  of  Syria*  and 

make  use  of  tiiis  volume,  granted  me  the  favour  of  writing  it  out,  in 
which  (^Gospel)  there  is  this  observable,  that  wherever  the  evangelist 
either  writes  himself,  or  introduces  our  Saviour  as  citing  any  passage 
out  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  does  not  follow  the  Septuagint,  out  tne 
Hebrew  copies,  of  which  there  are  two  instances,  viz.  that,  *  Out  of 
Egypt  I  have  called  my  Son  ;*  and  that,  *  He  shall  be  called  a  Na- 
zarene.'  "  *  pp.  92—97. 

Now  from  these  citations  it  clearly  appears,  that  the  testi* 
monies  of  Epiphanius  and  Jerome  are  mistaken  or  arisrepre- 
sented  by  the  Editors  of  the  Improved  Version.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  evident  that  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites  were 
in  the  possession  and  use  of  Gospels  which  differed  frond  each 
other  :  that  of  the  former  was  most  entire  {xXnfHrrarof) ;  that  of 
the  latter  was  not  entire,  but  corrupted  and  curtailed  (fn^wiMw 
XAA DxfftmipiaKr^fyof),  and  this  commenced  with  the  words:  'V  It 
"  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Herod  king  of  Judea."  The 
direct  testimony  of  Epiphanius  is,  therefore,  wanting  as  to  the 
omission  of  the  first  ana  second  chapters  in  the  Hebrew  Gos- 
pel. And  in  the  next  place,  the  testimony  of  Jerome  is  posi- 
tively in  favour  of  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of*  the  Nazarenes  con- 
taining the  passages  in  question. 

The  case  of  Marcion  is  considered  at  lensth  by  the  Author 
of  this  Vindication,  and  is  very  satisfactoriTy  treated.    '  The 

*  first  and  second  chapters  of  this  Gospel  (Luke^s),^  say  th^ 
Editors  of  the  Improved  Version,  '  were  wanting  in  the  copies 
'  used  by  Marcion,  a  reputed  bereti.c  who  flourished  very  early 
'  in  the  second  century.  His  gospel  was  undoubtedly  that  of 
'  Luke,  though  he  does  not  mention  the  evangelist's  name : 
'  and  he  mamtains  its  antiquity,  authenticity,  andintegiaiy. 
'  Marcion  was  one  of  those  who,  being  ashamed  of  the  sioEi- 
'  plicity  of  the  gospel,  blended  it  with  the  wildest  spedtlatioDs 
'  of  an  erroneous  philosophy.     But  his  character  was  tmtm- 

*  peached,  eren  by  nis  bitterest  enemies,  till  it  was  calumniated 
^  D^  Epiphanius,  300  years  after  bis  death.  Re  is  accused  by 
'  his  enemies  of  mutilating  and  corrupting  the  Scriptures*  Tlbe 
'  falsehood  of  many  of  the  chaiges  alleged  by  Epiphanius,  is 
'  exposed  by  Dr.  Lardner.    But  at  any  rate,  it  would  be  the 
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'  most  egree:ious  trifling  to  argue,  that  those  who  app^  to  the 
'  testimony  of  Marcion  in  a  particular  case,  are  bound  to  foHov 
'  him  in  all  the  eccentricities  of  his  opinions/  This  is  the 
Khole  of  the  Editors'  note  relating  to  the  case  of  Marcion.  That 
Marcion  should  be  thus  highly  estimated  as  an  evidence  on  the 
points  at  issue,  will  appear  very  remarkable  to  every  reader  of 
the  Yohime  before  us,  when  he  shall  have  perused  the  quotatioDs 
made  by  the  Author  from  some  of  Mr.  Belsham's  publications, 
and  the  remarks  which  follow  them.  We  shall  present  a  sample 
of  these  to  our  readers. 

*  Marcion  was  so  far  from  believing  that  Christ  was  bom  of  a  vii^g^ 
that  he  did  not  admit  him  to  have  been  bom  at  all ;  at  that  would  nave 
been  to  admit  that  Christ  had  real  flesh  and  blood,  of  which  he-  bad 
divested  him,  as  partaking  of  the  evil  properries  which  he  ascribed  t0 
matter.  Consequently,  for  Christ  to  oe  oom  of  a  woman,  whether 
virgin  or  wife,  was  inconsistent  with  this  part  of  his  system  ;  he  there- 
fore began  his  Gospel  thus  : — **  In  the  hfteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  God  descended  into  Capernaum,  a  city  of  Galilee,"  (Ter- 
tul.  Adv.  Mar.  lib.  iv.  c.  7.)  connecting  the  beffinning  of  the  thin! 
chapter  with  the  thirty-first  verse  of  the  fourth  diapter  of  Luke,  and 
omitting  what  is  between,  as  well  os  what  precedes ;  that  is,  besides 
the  first  two  chapters,  the  account  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  baptisoi 
of  Christ,  the  genealogy,  the  temptation  of  Christ,  and  his  visit  to 
Nazareth. 

<  The  Gospel  of  Luke  was  probably  the  basis  of  Marcion's  Evan- 
gelium.  His  variations  from  the  Gospel  of  Luke  were  intended,  at 
will  appear  upon  examination,  to  make  it  more  conformable  to  hii 
own  opinions,  that  the  God  of  the  Jews  was  not  the  father  of  Christ; 
that  the  Jewish  prophets  did  not  forctel  his  advent ;  that  Christ  was 
not  born  of  a  woman,  and  so  did  not  partake  of  flesh  and  blood,  but 
was  man  in  appearance  only  :  yet  Mr.  Belsham  gravely  asserts,  thai 
**  there  was  nothing  in  his  system,  that  we  know  of,  which  wasiooon- 
s'lstent  with  the  history  of  the  miraculous  conception.'' 

*  Rut  after  all,  notwithstanding  their  appeal  to  the  evidence  of 
Marcion,  the  Editors  shew  no  great  respect  to  it.  They  retain,  ia 
opposition  to  it,  the  first  four  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  Lake,  ia 
which  verses  there  is  nothing  inimical  to  Marcion's  opinions.  Equal 
disregard  have  they  evinced  to  his  evidence  in  other  parts  of  tneir 
version  of  Luke's  Gospel ;  for  with  one  only  exception,  where  Mar- 
cion's  omission  favoured  dieir  own  opinions,  they  have  not  once  oor- 
rccted  the  text  of  our  copy  of  Luke  bv  him,  notwithstanding  bis  nu- 
merous variations  already  noticed  ;  wbich  proves,  if  any  proof  were 
necessary,  that  Marcion  has  been  brought  forward,  on  (ue  present 
occasion,  not  because  the  Editors  want^  critical  acumen  to  cusoofer 
the  inefficiency  of  Marcion's  evidence  to  correct  our  te^t  of  Luke, 
bat  because,  in  the  absence  of  better  evidence,  they  could  not  dis- 
pense  with  that  of  Marcion.'  pp.  118 — 121. 

'  **  But,"  say  the  Editors,  **  his  Gospel  was  nndonbtedly  that  of 
Luke.*'    Whence  do  they  derive  this  informatran  ?    We  are  certain 
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■  that  it  is  not  froto  Marbion.    Ttiis  they  acknoirlecige  them»e!?et»  m 

■  their  corrected  note ;  though,  with  a  strange  inconsistency  and  perti- 
I  nncity,  they  pcrscTcre  in  claiming  a  rif^ht  to  appeal  to  the  testimony 
g  of  Marcion.     The  conduct  of  the  Editors  is  indeed  hiexplicable  ;  for 

Mr.  Belsham,  the  principal  Editbr,  hiiSy  in-  his  Reply  to  the  Bishop  of 
^  8t.  David's,  explicitly  declared  Marcion's  Evangelium  to  be  a  compila- 
'  tion  of  his  own,  and  not  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke. — But  Mr.  Bebham 
'    i^hall  speak  for  himself 

*         *  *'  Marcion  lived  before  the  canon  was  formed.     And  he  te- 

<  lected  one  of  the  narratives  then  in  circulation ;  biassed,  no  doubt, 
in  his  choice,  as  he  naturally  and  unavoidably  would  be,  by  an  unper- 
ceived  prejudice  in  favour  of  his  own  system ;  and  very  probably 
adding  or  omitting,  upon  the  authority  of  other  copies,  what  he  ' 
'  thougiit  might  be  necessary  to  make  that  which  he  selected  more  per- 
fect, and  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  receiving  rtiore  histories  than 
one.  Thus  forming  what  he  calls  an  Evangelium,  or  an  epitome  of 
evangelical  history*  according  to  his  views  of  it,  exactly  upon  the 
principle  upon  which  Luke  professes  to  have  formed  his  own.  This 
iv  the  more  probable,  as  Marcion  does  not  attribute  his  copy  to  any 
particular  author,  at  the  same  time  that  he  contends  for  its  being  an 
authentic  history  of  Christ."  '  pp.  S36--SS8. 

We  have  not  room  for  the  remarks  which  follow,  nor,  indeed, 
is  it  necessary  for  us  to  copy  them,  since  every  intelligent 
reader  will  perceive  in  what  manner  the  Author  must  proceed 
with  a  commentary,  the  text  of  which  is  furnished  by  the  pas* 
sages  extracted  from  Mr.  Belsham's  Reply.  We  refer  our 
readers  to  the  note  which  we  have  inserted  from  the  Improved 
Version,  and  when  they  have  well  considered  its  decisive  boldness 
of  assertion,  we  would  then  remind  them, — That  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Gospel  of  Luke  was  ever  used  by  Marcion  ; 
That,  according  to  Mr.  Belsham's  own  account,  Mareion's  Gos- 
pel was  a  compilation,  in  the  composition  of  which  he  used 
§reat  liberties,  his  selections  being  determined  by  his  preju- 
ices ;  and«  lastly;  That  the  system  of  Marcion  was  such  as  to 
require  the  exclusion  of  passages  from  his  Evangeluim,  which 
ascribed  to  Christ  real  existence  in  the  flesh.  The  Editors  arc 
very  tenacions  of  the  asaistance  which  they  imagine  they  re- 
ceive from  Marcion ;  hot  nothing  more  is  required  to  deprive 
them  of  aid  from  that  quatter,  than  their  own  admissious. 
They  remark  that, '  at  any  tate,  it  would  be  the  most  egregious 
'  tnHing  to  argue,  that  those  who  appeal  to  the  testimony  of 
'  lUarciOQ  in  a  particular  case,  are  bound  to  foHow  faini  in  all 
'  the  eccentricities  of  his  opinions.*  They  may  not  be  so 
bound  ;  but  what  egregious  trifling  can  there  be  in  denying  the 
validity  of  such  testimony  as  that  which  they  adduce  frcni 
Mfireion?  They  allow  his  eccentricities.  They  would  allow 
aiso,  we  suppose^  the  (eccentricities  of  Evanson.     But  of  what 
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value  would  be  an  appeal  to  his  edition  of  the  JXew  .Teatunat, 
by  a  writer  Home  centuriea  hence,  who  Bhouidwldace  it  u  en- 
dence  that  the  books  which  he  excluded,  were  not  reeemdM 
genuine  Scriptnre  by  Christians  in  the  eighteenth  century? 

The  Editors  of  the  Improved  Version  adduce  the  KeAeilaKf 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Matthew's  Gospet,  as  being  of  itaclfliOD- 
elusive  evidence  against  the  genuineness  of  the  remauiing  pottioa 
of  ihe  first  and  the  whol6  of  the  second  chaiiter  of  dnt  IfoA. 
They  produce  Epiphanius  as  statins,  '  that  UericthuB  and  OU7 
'  pocnites,  who  used  the  Gospel  of  the  Kbionites,  srgoed  irta 
'  the  genealogv  at  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel,  fbat  Chrut  «u 
'  the  Son  of  Joseph  and  Mary ;  but  that  the  Kbionile*  hid 
'  taken  away  even  the  geiiealogy,  beginning  their  Qoapel  wiA 
'  these  words :  "  And  it  came  to  ptus  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  \ 
'  "  king."  It  is  pr6bable,  therefore,'  they  say.  '  that  the  fint 
'  ttixteen  verses  of  this  chapter  are  gennine,  and  that  they  were 
'  found  at  least  in  the  copies  of  Cennthus  aAd  CarpocraUa.' 
The  Editors  think  that  it  can  liardly  be  supposed  that  tha 
descent  of  Christ  from  Abraham  and  David,  could  be  omitted 
by  an  author  who  wrote  for  tlie  instruction  of  Hebrew  Chm- 
tiauB.  The  portion  of  Matthew's  Gospel  which  follows  thg 
genealogy,  and  closes  at  the  end  of  the  second  cheptert  conU 
not  have  oeen  written,  they  say,  by  the  author  of  tlie  genealoey. 
because  '  it  contradicts  his  design^  which  was  to  prare  mt 
'  Jesus,  being  the  8on  of  Joseph,  was  the  descendant  of  Abn^ 

*  ham  and  David ;  whereas  the  design  of  this  Darrative  is  to 
'  shew,  that  Joseph,  tlie  reputed  father  of  Jesus,  was  not  hW 
'  real  father.  This  account,  theTefore,or  the  miracDloiu  con- 
'  ception  of  Jesus  Christ,'  they  add,  '  must  have  been  wantiiig 

*  in  the  copies  of  Cerinthus  aad  Carpocrates,  as  well  aa  ia 

*  those  of  the  Ebionites ;  and  if  the  genealogy  be  genviiM^ 
'  this  narrative  must  be  spurions.' 

*  The  Editors  of  the  [mpioved  Version,'  remarks  the  present 'Write^ 
'  admit  the  genuineness  of  the  lint  sixteen  verses  in  the  first  chapter  ^ 
Matthew  ;  hut  lo  averse  are  ibey  to  leeitimate  evideoce  Tor  what  th^^ 
do  receive  of  the  first  two  chapter*,  that  the  Btriy  evidence  to  "hia|^ 
they  sppesl  for  retsiningthe  genealogy,  is  what  ^iphanm«,  a  writ^^ 
of  the  latter  end  of  the  fonrth  century,  sa^  respecting  Ceriatlwf 
and  Csrpocrstea.  Their  reason  for  preferring  such  remote  and  qt^ 
■cuitouB  evidence,  when  that  which  was  good  and  direct  lay  beror^i 
tliem,  was,  we  may  presume,  because  this  Tatter  evidence  is  equally  1%^ 
favpur  or  the  genuineness  of  the  remainder  or  the  fint  two  chapieri^ 
wliicli  they  reject  as  spurious:  so  far  they  are  consiitent.  They  ^-, 
pear,  however,  somewhat  conscioiH  of  the  tte6clency  oF  this  evidenea 
of  Epiphaniui,  and  therefore  attempt  to  iopport  it  by  orajccuuas  tf 
j^ieir  own ;  but  here,  UDfortunntely,  they  are  aewrtod  by  their  fcraut> 
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lie  Ebionitett  <■  tlicir  ancient  Hebrew  Chrhitiaot;"  but  noihibgdit- 
oourngedy  they  acciAe  tlie  lotler  of  taking  awaj  the  genealogy.  We 
■holl  BOt  dispute  with  tlieon  the  truth  of  this  accusation ;  but  this  ac« 
ciisatioDy  instead  of  diminishing*  increases  the  embarrasmient  of  the 
l^iton  with  their  Ebionit^  frieodst  v/hone  purest  copjf  of  the  Gosfiel 
sif  Matthew,  which  ihejf  would  on  no  account  curtail^  did  not  cootaia. 
Il|e  genealogy  ;  for  these  Hebrew  Christian$f  who,  according  to  these 
Sditorl,  **  justly  laid  set- great  a  stress"  on  **  the  descent  of  Christ 
Groin  Abraham  and  David,*'  must  have  had  some  motive  for  taking 
■way  a  genealogy  which  traces  this  descent.  The  truth  appears  to 
be*'  timt  Matthew'  has  so  connected  the  genealogy  with  the  succeeding 
narritive,  that  the  Ebionites,  in  mutilating  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
thought  it  Kafer  and  more  consistent  to  suppress  the  whole  of  this 
paH,  than  to  retain  the  genealogy,  and  reject  the  subsequent  narra^ 
tivet  and  the  Ebionites  were  better  qualified  than  their  modern 
Iffiends,  the  Editors  of  tlie  Improved  Version,  to  determine  whether 
ift  consisted  with  their  own  views,  to  retain  in  or  leave  out  of  theur 
Gospel  the  genealogy  of  Matthew. 

'  Tliere  is  no  evidence  that  the  Gospel  used  by  Cerinthut  and 
•Cftrpocrates,  did  not  contain  the  whole  of  the  first  two  chapters  of 
Matthew ;  the  only  reason  assigned  by  the  Editors,  why  it  could  not, 
ia,  because  it  contained  the  genealogy ;  <Mhis  account,  therefore,*' 
tay  they,  **  of  the  miraculous  conception  of  Jesus  Christ,  must  have 
biecn  wanting  in  the  copies  of  Cennthus  and  Carpocrates.'*  This 
luminous  argument  cannot  be  better  illustrated,  than  by  a  reference 
to  all  the  Greek  manuscripts  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  to  which  I  shall 
add  what  Lardner  says  ot  the  Cerinthians.  **  It  may  be  questioned, 
whether  the  opinion  of  the  Cerinthians  be  rightly  represented.  If 
they  receive  the  genealogy  in  Matthew,  as  he  (Epiphanius)  says  they 
did,  they  might  ar^^ue  that  Jesus  was  truly  a  man,  but  must  allow  that 
he  with  born  of  a  virgin*." 

'  From  this  passage  it  appears,  that  Lardner  doubted  the  accuracy 
of  Epiphanius's  account  of  the  Cerinthians.  Of  this  same  Epipha- 
nius, Mr.  Bclsham  says,  **  that  the  opinion  of  so  credulous  a  writer  is 
not  worth  a  straw ;"  but  such  was  not  the  sentiment  of  the  candid  and 
learned  Lardner,  though  he  did  not  implicitly  receive  all  that  he 
fbund  in  the  works  of  Epiphanius  ;  and  it  is  rather  remarkable  that 
Mr.  Belsham  should  have  expressed  himself  in  terms  of  such  severe 
reprehension  of  a  writer,  to  whom  he  and  his  fellow  Editors  are  in* 
debted  for  most,  if  not  all,  of  their  external  evidence  against  the 
genuineness  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  Mattiiew's  Gospel. 

*  But  this  narrative  of  the  miraculous  conception  *^  could  not  have 
been  written  by  the  author  of  the  genealogy,  because  it  contradicts 
his  design."  Are  these  Unitarian  Editors  sure  that  their  zeal  for  their 
own  svstem  has  not  induced  them  to  attribute  to  the  author  of  the 
genealogy,  what,  in  their  opinion,  his  design  ought  to  have  been,  ra- 
ther than  what  it  really  was  i    if  the  author  of  the  genealogy  was 
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otiii^r' than  the  diu'thor'  of  the  narrati?e;  and  wrote  with  an  myoitii 
design,  he  would  not,  ^hen  he  came  to  Joseph,  have  made  a  indfa 
transition  from  his  uniform  mode  of  expression.  The  genealosv  gi«H 
the  natural  line  of  descent  from  Abraham,  through  David  to  JotqAf 
and  therefore  uses  eyimKn,  begat^  in  each  instance*  even  wbeo  the  h^ 
therSf  on  account  of  something  peculiar  in  their  history,  are  nc^ 
tinned  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  Jacob,  the  fjEither  of  Jofeptiy  iiietead  d 
saying,  Jacob  begat  Joseph,  and  Joseph  begat  Jetua  of  Maiy«  it  $Kpt 
**  Jacob  begat  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary,  of  whom  was  bom  Jeuib 
who  is  called  Christ;**  or,  in  other  words,  though  he  waa  bom  of 
Mary,  he  was  not  begotten  by  Joseph  her  husbanu.  The  aubaequeot 
narrative  says  the  same.'  pp.  126 — 129. 

Nothing  which  could  by  possibility  be  ui^ed  in  the  ahape  of 
objection  to  the  impugned  chapters,  has  been  overlooked  bj 
the  Editors.  '  The  evangelist  Luke,'  they  tell  us,  '  in  hia  pie- 
'  face  to  the  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  ApostleSp  reminds  hii 
'  friend  Theophilus,  /icts  i.  1.,  that  his  former  history  contained 
'  an  account  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus,  but  makes  no 
'  allusion  to  tlie  remarkable  incidents  contained  in  the  two 
'  first  chapters  ;  which,  therefore,  probably  were  not  written  by 
'  him.*  This  is  another  of  the  passages  which  are  so  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  in  the  notes  to  the  Improved  Version, 
in  which  the  Editors  have  assumed  a  tone  of  expression  suffi- 
ciently bold  for  the  assertion  of  the  least  questionable  points, 
but  in  which  it  is  easy  to  detect  the  weakness  of  the  statement, 
and  the  still  greater  weakness  of  the  conclusion  which  conA- 
dent  language  would  commend  to  our  acceptance.  Thucydides 
declares  the  subject  of  his  History  to  be,  the  war  between  the 
Peloponnesians  and  the  Athenians  ;  but  what  should  we  thnik 
of  a  proposal  for  the  rejection  of  the  early  parts  of  his  work, 
on  the  strength  of  such  an  argument  as  tnis  ?  Thucydidei 
makes  no  allusion,  in  the  declaration  of  his  purpose  as  the 
writer  of  a  history,  to  the  other  topics  which  he  has  introduced 
into  his  first  booK,  and  therefore,  probably,  those  parts  were 
not  written  by  him.  The  reference  of  Luke  to  his  Gospel  is 
concise  and  general,  and  with  the  terms  of  that  reference,  the 
contents  of  t)ie  first  two  chapters  are  perfectly  consistent. 

To  the  observations  that  interpolations  so  large  and  gross  as 
the  chapters  in  question  could  not  have  escaped  detection,  arid 
would  never  have  been  so  early  and  so  generally  received,  fhe 
Editors,  after  some  other  remarks,  are  pleased  to  reply,  that  these 
interpolated  passages '  would,  to  the  generality  of  Christians,be 
'  extremely  gratifying,  as  they  wouldlessen  the  odium  lattachfjd 
'  to  Christianity,  from  its  Founder  bieing  a  crucified  Jew,'  dpd 
'  w^ouldelevate'him  to'th6  dignity  of  the  heroes  and  demigods  of 
'  the  heathen  mythology.'    Have  they  any  evidence  to  offer  in 
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Mippact  of  thi  iaa.?    Or  U  it  merely  their  own 

BOi^ecliire?  ii  tne  tormer  i  jiccase,  they  shoidd  produce 
their  authorities.  If  the  latter  De  the  fact,  the  suppositioa  is 
AOt  creditable  either  to  their  understanding  or  their  taste.  The 
generality  of  Christians  were  never  ashamed  of  the  fact  that 
Kmus  was  crucified,  nor  did  they  ever  palliate  or  seek  to  dis- 
loise  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  their  Saviour.  With  the 
pages  of  the  New  Testament  open  before  them,  and  the  ex- 
llDple  of  the  most  illustrious  of  Christian  professors  in  view, 
kl|iey  could  never  be  ashamed  of  the  cross  of  Christ. 

Another  method  which  the  Editors  employ  for  the  purpose 
>f  supporting  their  positions  against  the  preceding  objection, 
m,  to  strengthen  the  testimony  of  their  witnesses  by  a  display 
vf  their  disinterestedness  on  the  points  at  issue.  '  The  Eoio- 
'  nites  and  Marcion,*  says  Mr.  Belsham  in  defending  the 
Editors,  '  held  no  opinions  inconsistent  with  the  miraculous 
'^conception  of  Jesus,  or  that  should  have  led  them  voluntarily 
'  to  expunge  these  chapters  out  of  the  evangelical  history.' 
the  accuracy  and  the  value  of  this  defence  may  be  fully  esti- 
Bated  from  the  following  paragraph. 

<  Does  not  A  Calm  Inquirer,  in  the  second  column  of  the  page 
irhence  the  above  passage  Ls  taken,  say,  that  the  Ebionites  believed 
«  Jesus  was  the  legitimate  son  of  Joseph,  by  Mary,  his  lawful  wife, 
iioth  of  whom  were  descended  from  the  royal  house  of  David  V*  Do 
|MPt  the  Editors  of  the  Improved  Version  say,  **  If  the  account  of  the 
■iraculous  conception  of  Jesus  be  true,  he  could  not  be  the  oftpring 
Hi  David  and  of  Abraham,  from  whom  it  was  predicted,  and  by  the 
Imn  expected,  that  the  Messiah  should  descend  ?"  Does  not  Mr. 
kisham  say  of  Marcion,  *'  He  supposed  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a*  spirit 
lent  by  the  Supreme  Being  to  rescue  mankind  from  vice  and  misery ; 
tbat  he  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  man,  but  was  not  really  such ;  and 
kbat  he  dia  not  visit  the  world  till  the  commencement  of  his  public 
Ministry,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  ?**-r-In  direct  cootrauiction 
to  these  Unitarian  statements,  we  are  told,  and  by  a  Calm  Inquirer 
too,  that  the  Ebionites  and  Marcion  **  held  no  opinions  inconsistent 
ivMi  the  doctrine  of  the  miraculous  conception."  Such  incongruities, 
loeh  contradictory  assertions,  only  require  to  be  pointed  out :  they 
Dootain  their  own  refutation/    pp.  SI 9,  20. 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  Improved  Version,  the  Editors 
adopted  Newcomers  rendering  of  Luke  ii.  2.  ''  This  toa$  the 
"  Jint  enrolment  of  Cj/remus^  afterward  Governor  of  Syria.** 
In  the  fourth  edition,  this  version  is  discarded,  and,  '*  Now 
this  first  registering  was  when  Cyrenius  was  Governor  of 
Syria,"  appears  as  the  reading,  accompanied  with  the  remark, 
<  which  he  never  was  in  the  time  of  Herod,  and  consequently 
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'  the  whole  story  is  a  fabrication/  .  And  the  reading  of  the 
first  edition  is/  without  any  reference  to  its  having  fonned  a 
part  of  their  own  text,  pronounced  by  the  Editors  to  be  '  I 
'  version  which  would  never  have  been  thought  of  had  it  in 
*  been  to  save  an  hypothesis.'  What  hypothesis,  then,  hid 
they  to  save,  when  they  published  this  very  version  in  their 
first  edition  ?  They  as  little  believed  in  the  miraculous  om* 
ception  then,  as  they  subsequently  did  ;  and  we  cannot  snp 
pose  that  their  zeal  for  Unitarianism  was  slamberinff  wha 
they  made  their  first  appearance  as  the  Editors  of  die  Lb- 
proved  Version.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  this  very  venioB 
might  have  been  thought  of,  as  we  know  it  has  been  adopted, 
by  critical  editors  who  had  no  hypothesis  to  save.  The  Author 
01  the  "  Vindication"  delivers  his  opinion  of  the  Editors'  pro- 
ceedings in  this  instance,  in  the  following  terms. 

'  The  simple  fact  appears  to  be  this ;  the  Editors  have  discovend^ 
since  they  first  published  the  Improved  Version^  that  their  improfed 
version  of  the  passage  before  us,  oDviated  an  historical  difficuky  vhidi 
they  do  not  desire  to  see  removed,  as  it  occurs  in  a  part  of  the  Gflipd 
of  St.  Luke,  which  they  have  rejected  as  a  heathen  fable  %  therelbrev 
**  to  save  a  hypothesis,"  they  have  endeavoured  to  recover  this  6lie 
step,  by  an  unacknowledged  alteration  of  their  venionp  end  by  it^ 
peaching  the  motives  which  induced  Lardner  to  adopt  a  vanoa 
that  removed  the  difficulty. 

*  Never  was  there  less  foundation  for  an  accusation,  thaii  far  dw 
of  the  Editors  against  Lardner.  He  has  shewn  no  more  predilaelM 
for  the  first  two  chapters  of  Luke,  than  for  any  other  pertkm  of  ik 
evangelical  histories ;  the  difficulties,  whether  chrono]ogi«d  ev  ithsr. 
wise,  which  present  themselves  in  this  part  of  St.  Luke's  GoipdL  h$ 
fairly  meets,  and  has  proved  them  to  be  no  other  than  thoMVliioh 
almost  unavoidably  attend  the  histories  of  events  of  so  remote  a  due.' 

pp.  J7%& 

On  the  whole,  the  "  Vindication"  is  an  able  and  iriipoitMt 
work.  It  is  the  most  comprehensive  publication  on  the  qan* 
tion  at  issue  which  has  appeared  since  the  Editoca.  of  tin  bi- 
proved  Version  revived  the  controversy.  We  thank  the  AmAk 
for  his  seasonable  and  useful  services,  and  recommend  the  pn? 
sent  result  of  his  labours  to  the  attention  of  all  auch  penoni 
as  feel  interested  in  discussions  which  relate  to  the  Integiitj 
of  the  New  Testament. 
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Art«  IV*     Thi  Adventuret  of  Hajji  Baha^  of  Ispahan,  S  vols,  foolscap 

Sva.    Price  11.  Is.    London,  1824>. 

'T^HIS  is  a  very  ingenious  and  entertaiiHng  history  of  the  ad-    ^ 
•■■    ventures  of  a  Persian, — as  great  a  rogue  as  Gil  Bias,  but   ] 
pot  quite  so  grand   and  diabolical  a  fellow  as  Anastasius ;  ^ 
written  of  course  by  himself,  and  translated  from  the  original  ' 
M,S.  by  Peregrine  Persic,  whose  alias  is  understood  to  be  the 
well-known  and  respected  name  of  Morier.    That  the  Author 
is  not  Mr.  Hope,  might  be  asserted  with  almost  as  much  confi- 
dence as  that  It  is  not  lefeu  M.  Le  Sage.    As  a  work  of  imagi- 
nation, it  must  not  be  compared  with  the  laboured,  exception* 
able,  yet  extremely  clever  production  of  the  one ;  nor,  as  a 
work  of  humour,  does  it  possess  any  thing  of  the  character  and 
^    fascination  of  the  Frenchman's  tale.     But  who  would  look  for 
either  wit  or  humour,  any  more  than  for  honesty,  in  a  Per- 
I   sian  ?    To  compensate  for  the  absence  of  these  qualities,  the 
r   narrative  is  made  the  vehicle  of  much  entertaining  detail  re- 
[   specting  Oriental  customs  and  manners,  the  result,  evidently 
'   of  personal  observation,  and  bearing  the  mark  of  authenticity 
in  the  somewhat  tedious  minuteness  of  some  of  the  descrip- 
tions, which  are  those  of  the  showman,  rather  than  of  the 
artist.    The  hero,  Hajji  Baba,  excites  little  respect  or  commit' 
aeration, — his  character  precludes  our  taking  any  lively  interest 
in  his  welfare;    nevertheless,  the   rapid  changes   oi  fortune 
which  he  undergoes,  and  the  ever-shifting  scene,  supply  the 
lack  of  that  higner  charm  which  is  communicated  by  coni- 
manding  qualities,  such  as  engage  our  sympathy  with  the  ima- 
ginary inciividual.    Hajji  is  not  even  a  clever  rogue,  but,  like 
Artemi,  the  Armenian,  only  a  lucky  one,  who  happens  always 
to  faU  out  of  the  dice-box  of  Destiny  on  his  feet.     He  is  si 
true  predestinarian  (in  the  Mahommedan  acceptation);  and 
thoiiga  be  often  thwarts  his  stars*  is  still  the  favourite  of  the 
Oriental  Fortune^  the  goddess  of  the  Mos^jue,  to  whom,  all 
other  hope  ftiilingr  he  like  a  true  believer  resigns  himself.    He 
oommences  his  career  as  the  son  of  an  Ispahani  barber,  sets 
forth  on  his  travels  as  servant  to  a  Bagdad  merchant,  is  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Turcomans,  escapes,,  and  becomes  in  succession, 
a  water-carrier,  an  itinerant  vender  of  tobacco,  servant  to  the 
Shah's  physician,  sub-executioner,  devotee,  merchant,  and,  in 
fine,  secretary  to  an  ambassador.     He  is  on  the  point  of  setting 
off  for  England  in  the  suite  of  the  envoy,  when  the  narrative 
breaks  off.    It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  this  Persian  Har- 
lequin, if  he  says  little  worth  hearing,  contrives  to  amuse^by 
, his  tricks;  but  the  meritorious  and  diBtin^ishing^  TeiBltUTe' of 
the  work,  and  that  which  induces  lius  to  notice  it»  is  the  tub- 
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stantial  information  it  conveys  as  to  the  state  of  socieCjitt 
Persia.  The  view  which  is  given  of  all  ranks  and  professiooi 
in  the  land  of  roses,  is  not  very  flattering  to  the  pride  of  hs- 
man  nature,  nor  much  to  the  honour  of  fslamism ;  and  it  rnsT 
be  thought  that  the  Author  has  exhibited  only  the  dajrk  aider- 
that  so  much  unrelieved  deformity  is  scarcely  in  nature*  But 
the  fruit  answers  to  the  tree,  and  the  tree  to  the  fruit.  A  na- 
tion of  slaves,  their  character  must  needs  exhibit  all  the  mariu 
of  their  political  and  moral  deg^radation.  Chardin,  their  best 
apologist,  allows  that  they  are  thievish,  selfish,  venal,  and  in« 
capal)le  of  any  act  of  spontaneous  generosity.  Their  veiy 
language  is  a  perpetual  lie.  They  have  been  aptly  termed  the 
Frenchmen  of  Asia ;  and  an  Oriental  Frenchman  nduat  needi 
answer  to  Voltaire's  definition  of  the  character  of  his  countrr* 
men  as  compounded  of  the  tiger  and  the  ape, — only  that  the 
apish  part  of  the  compound  is  disguised  in  a  nobler  costmne, 
and  the  tiger  qualities  are  only  suffered  to  break  forth  in  the 
men  of  power.  But,  in  vanity,  nationality,  versatility,  volo- 
bility,  the  habit  of  flattery,  the  language  of  compliment,  fop- 
pishness  and  insincerity,  a  true  Persian  is  but  an  exageeittioa 
of  the  Parisian,  such  as  he  was  in  the  days  of  le gnmamtmar' 
que. 

'  Perhaps  no  country  in  the  world,'  remarks  the  Author  in 
the  Introductory  Epistle,  '  less  comes  up  to  one's  ezpeeta- 
'  tion  than  Persia,  whether  in  the  beauties  of  nature,  or  the 
'  riches  and  magnificence  of  its  inhabitants/ 

*  But/  he  adds,  <  in  what  regards  manners  and  customsi  it  t|ipnn 
to  me  that  no  Asiatics  bear  so  strong  the  stamp  of  an  andenl  ongia 
as  they.  Even  in  their  features  I  thought  to  have  distiwuisheir  t 
decided  originality  of  expression,  which  was  confirmed  when  I  ic^ 
>fiarked  that  the  numerous  faces  seen  among  the  sculptures  of  Peis^ 
polis,  so  perfect  as  if  chiseled  but  yesterdayt  were  so  many  lihncfs 
of  modern  Persians,  more  particular  of  the  natives  of  the  proviaoe  ef 
Tars*  •  •  •  I  will  not  say  that  the  years  I  passed  in  Persia  were  yean  sf 
iiappiness,  or  that  during  that  time  I  could  so  fiir  keep  op  an  iflarisa 
that  1  was  living  among  the  patriarchs  in  the  first  ages  of  the  warid, 
or  among  those  Persians  whose  monarchs  gave  laws  to  almort  the 
whole  of  Asia :  no,  I  sighed  for  shaven  chins  and  swdlow-taifed 
coats.' 

Speaking  in  the  assumed  character  of  the  Translator  af  the 
worK,  he  introduces  the  following  prefatory  remarks. 

*  I  have  done  my  best  endeavour  to  adapt  it  to  the  taste  of  Eaicpeao 
readers,  divesting  it  of  the  numerous  repetitions,  and  the  tope  of 
exaggeration  and  hyperbole  which  pervade  the  compoiitioDS  of  the 
Easterns  ;  but  still  you  will  no  doobt  discover./much  of  that  deviitios 
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from  truth  and  perversenets  of  chronology  which  characterise  theiii* 
However,  of  the  matter  conuined  in  this  book,  this  I  mutt  say ;  tbatt 
having  lived  in  the  country  myself  during  the  time  to  which  it  refers, 
I  find  that  most  of  the  incidents  are  grounded  upon  fact,  which,  al- 
though not  adhered  to  with  that  scrupulous  regard  to  truth  which  we 
mi^ht  expect  from  an  European  writer,  yet  are  sufficient  to  give  an 
insight  into  manners*  Many  of  them  will  no  doubt  appear  improbable 
to  those  who  have  never  visited  the  scenes  upon  which  they  were 
acted  ;  and  it  is  natural  it  should  be  so,  because,  from  the  nature  of 
circumstances,  such  events  could  occur  only  in  Eastern  countries* 

*  A  distinct  line  must  ever  be  drawn  between  the  nations  who  wear 
the  hat  and  those  who  wear  the  beard  ;  and  they  must  ever  hold  each 
other's  stories  as  improbable,  until  a  more  general  intercourse  of 
common  life  takes  place  between  them.  What  is  moral  and  virtuous 
with  the  one  is  wicaedness  with  the  other ;  that  which  the  Christian 
reviles  as  abominable  is  by  the  Mohammedan  held  sacred.  Although 
the  contrast  between  their  respective  manners  may  be  very  amusing, 
still,  it  is  most  certain,  that  the  former  will  ever  &el  devoutly  grate- 
ful that  he  is  neither  subject  to  Mohammedan  rule,  nor  educated  in 
Mohammedan  principles;  whilst  the  latter,  looking  upon  the  rest  of 
mankind  as  unclean  mfidels,  will  continue  to  hold  fast  to  his  bigoted 
persuasion,  until  some  powerful  interposition  of  Providence  shall 
dispel  the  moral  and  intellectual  darkness  which  at  present  overhangs 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  Asiatic  world.' 

It  must  in  fairness  be  remarked,  that  all  that  the  Writer  has 
aimed  at,  is  to  give  the  reader  an  insight  into  the  manners  of 
the  people,  not  to  present  a  philosophical  estimate  or  analysis 
of  tneir  character.  He  has  seized  and  imbodied  the  more  pro- 
minent traits  which  met  his  observation,  without  affecting  nicely 
to  expound  the  workings  of  the  heart.  If  we  meet  with  no 
profound  remark  or  grave  reflection, — for  we  must  remember  it 
IS  Hajji  Baba  who  relates  his  own  story, — neither  are  we  ever 
annoyed  by  sentimentality  or  affectation  of  any  kind.  The  work 
can  be  said  to  supply  only  indirect  instruction  of  a  moral  kind, 
but  it  is  replete  with  curious  and,  we  doubt  not,  authentic  infor- 
mation. An  extract  or  two  will  be  expected  by  way  of  sample, 
and  perhaps  we  cannot  select  any  scene  much  more  amusing 
than  Hajji's  introduction  to  the  King's  Physician.  * 

*  The  Haktm  was  an  old  man,  with  an  eye  sunk  deep  in  his  head, 
hiffh  cheek-bones,  and  a  scanty  beard.  He  had  a  considerable  bend 
in  liis  back,  and  his  usual  attitude,  when  seated,  was  that  of  a  pro* 
jecting  chin,  his  head  reclining  back  between  his  shoulders,  and  his 
hands  resting  on  his  girdle,  whust  his  elbows  formed  two  triangles  on 
each  side  of  his  body.  He  made  short  snappish  queatiooa,  gave  little 
hums  al  the  answers,  and  seemed  to  be  thinking  of  any  thing  but  the 
subject  befinre  him.  When  he  heard  the  accoMOt  of  the  aihnents  of 
ibtm  who  bad  coma  to  consult  hint  ftnd  had  Mud  a  few  words  to  bis 
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little  circle  of  para»it€s,  he  looked  at  mei  aii4  aftpri  Ji94  N[U)^ 
that  I  was  the  penM>.D  of  whom  the  poet  had  spohapt  |ia  fixed  hia  Uris 
•harp  eyes  upon  me  for  a  second  or  two,  and  (J^a  detiped  ip^  to  viil^ 
for  tnat  he  wished  to  speak  to  me  in  private*  Accordiiwlyt  lip  Mi 
aAer  got  up,  and  went  out  of  the  room*  and  I  waji  calMi^  PP<Ni  It 
attend  him  in  a  small  separate  court,  cJo^^^Y  walled  on  pii^ifmt 
except  on  the  one  where  was  situate4  the  Khdwl^  {at  prifuite  mm) 
in  which  the  doctor  was  seated. 

*  As  ^oon  as  I  appeared,  the  doctor  invited  me  into  ihf^  room,  ml 
requested  me  to  be  seated :  which  I  did  with  all  the  huoiUilj  wipicb  it 
is  uie  etiquette  for  an  inferior  to  shew  towards  his  superior  fiir  Mgrett 
an  honour.  I  bowed  repeatedly  as  he  spoke*  and  kep^  paj  btt4i 
respectfully  before  me,  covered  with  the  border  of  ipy  aieeTO*  irhiktl 
took  care  that  my  feet  were  also  completely  hid.  He  then  cfmti9iMd» 
aiui  said, — *  I  have  occasion  for  a  person  of  yopr  deacriptipn'pct- 
cisely  at  this  moment,  and  as  I  put  great  cpp»^e&ce  in  too  recas- 
mcndation  of  my  friend  Asker,  it  is  my  intention  to  mak^  UfO  oCfaor 
good  offices;  and  if  you  succeed  according  tQ  my  expectptioAa,  jab 
may  rest  assured  that  it  will  be  well  for  you,  and  that  laMI  IMt 
remain  unmindful  of  your  services.*  Then  requesting  me  to  approadi 
nearer  to  him,  and  in  a  low  and  confidential  tone  of  voioCt  M  MPdt 
Rooking  over  his  shoulders  as  if  afraid  of  being  ov^f-heai4  ;  i  UajjjJi 
you  must  know  that  an  ambassador  from  the  frainks  ia  lately  arrifol 
at  this  court,  in  whose  suite  is  a  dToctor.  This  iii^el  haaelrM^JF  *^ 
quired  considerable  reputation  here.  He  treats  his  paCienta  in  a 
manner  quite  new  to  us«  and  has  arrived  with  a  chest  full  of  medicine^ 
of  which  we  do  not  even  know  the  names.  He  pretends  to  the  knov* 
ledge  of  a  great  many  things  of  which  we  have  never  yet  heard  in 
Persia.  He  makes  no  distinction  between  hot  and  cold  diseaicib  iHid 
hot  and  cold  remedies,  as  Galenus  and  Avicenna  have  ordained»  bet 
gives  mercury  byway  of  a  cooling  medicine;  stabs  the  belly  wJlh  a 
sharp  instrument  for  wind  in  the  stomach  ;  and  what  is  worse  than  alL 
pretends  to  do  away  with  the  small-pox  altogether,  by  inftiting  ihtb 
our  nature  a  certain  extract  of  cow,  a  discovery  which  one  or  their 
philosophers  has  lately  made.  Now  this  will  never  do,  Hajji.  The 
small-pox  has  always  been  a  comfortable  source  of  revenue  to  me ;  I 
cannot  afford  to  lose  it,  because  an  infidel  chooses  to  come  here  end 
treat  us  like  cattle.  We  cannot  allow  him  to  take  the  bread  oat  of 
our  mouths.  But  the  reason  why  I  particularly  want  your  help,  pt^ 
cecdsifrom  the  following  cause.  The  grand  vizier  was  taken  iU  tve 
days  ago,  of  a  strange  uneasiness,  after  eating  more  .than  bia^uaoal 
quantity  of  raw  lettuce  and  cucumber,  steeped  in  vinegar  and*  aqgai^ 
This  came  to  the  Frank  ambassador's  ears,  who,  in  fact,  waa  pieaaot 
at  the  eating  of  the  lettuce,  and  he  immediately  sent  his  doctor  f9 
him,  with  a  request  that  he  might  be  permittea  to  adminiater  rdkC 
The  grand  vizier  and  the  ambassador,  it  seems,  had  not  been  upon  good 
terms  for  some  time,  because  the  latter  was  very  urgent  that  abmo 
demand  of  a  political  nature  might  be  conceded  to  nim,  which  tba 
vizier,  out  of  consideration  for  the  interests  of  Persia,  waa  obliged  to 
deny  ;  and  therefore,  thinking  liliat  this  might  be  a  good  opportniifty 
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of  conciHatine  the  infidel^  and  of  coming  toa  cofopromtie*  hje  ogpreed 
to  accept  of  the  doctor's  «enricef.  Had!  b^o  apprised  of  the  pir* 
cumstance  in  time,  I  should  easily  have  managed  to  put  a  stoj^io  the 
proceeding ;  but  the  doctor  did  not  lose  an  instant  m  adminuteriog 
his  medicine,  which,  I  hear,  only  consisted  of  one  little  white  and  talltc- 
Icas  pill.  FVom  all  accounts,  and  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  the  0Si^ct 
it  has  produced  is  something  quite  marvellous.  The  grpnd  vizier  has 
received  such  relief,  that  he  can  talk  of  nothing  else;  be  says,  f  that 
he  felt  the  pill  drawing  the  damp  fromthe  very  tipe  of  his  fingers»'  aoMi 
that  now  he  has  discovered  in  himself  such  newness  of  strength  a«d 
energy,  that  he  laughs  at  his  old  age,  and  even  talks  of  making  Up 
the  compliment  of  wives  permitted  to  him  by  our  blessed  Prophet. 
But  the  mischief  has  not  stopped  here ;  the  fame  of  this  .  medicine 
and  of  the  Frank  doctor,  has  gone  throughout  the  court ;  and  the 
first  thing  which  the  king  talked  of  at  the  selam  (the  audience)  this 
morning,  was  of  its  miraculous  properties.  He  caned  upon  the  grand 
vizier  to  repeat  to  him  all  he  had  before  said  upon  the  subject;  and 
aa  he  talkea  of  the  wonders  that  it  had  produced  upon  his  person*  a 
general  murmur  of  applause  and  admiration  was  heard  througbodt 
the  assembly. 

*  *  His  majesty  then  turned  to  me,  and  requested  me  to  explain  the 
reason  why  such  great  effects  shotild  proceed  from  so  small  a  cause» 
when  I  was  obliged  to  answer,  stooping  as  low  as  I  could  to  hide  my 
confusion,  and  kissing  the  earth-^*'  I  am  your  sacrifice :  Q  kins  6f 
kings.  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  drug  which  the  infidel  doctor  has  given 
to  your  majesty's  servant,  the  grand  vizier ;  but  as  soon  as  I  have,  I 
will  inform  your  majesty  of  what  it  consists.  In  the  mean  while^  your 
humble  slave  beseeches  the  Centre  of  the  Universe  to  recollect,  that 
the  principal  agent  on  this  occasion,  must  be  an  evil  spiritt  ^n  eneniy 
to  the  true  faith,  since  he  is  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  an  infi- 
del ;  of  one  who  calls  our  holy  Prophet  a  cheat,  and-  who  disavowg 
the  all-powerful  decrees  of  predestination. 

*  *  Having  said  this,  in  order  to  shake  his  growing  reputation^  I 
retired  in  deep  cogitation  how  I  might  get  at  the  aecrcts  of  the  infi- 
del, and  particularly  inquire  into  the  nature  of  hi^  prescription, 
which  has  performed  such  miracles ;  and  you  are  come  most  pppox* 
tunely  to  my  assistance.  You  must  immediately  become  ac^amte^ 
with  him  ;  and  I  shall  leave  it  to  your  address  to  pick  hk  brain,  and 
worm  his  knowledge  out  of  him ;  but,  as  I  wish  to  prjocurf)  .a 
apecimen  of  the  very  medicine  which  he  adpiinistered  to  |he  0nuid^ 
vuuer,  being  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  it  to-morrow  to  (he  Shah, 
you  must  begin  your  services  to  me  by  eating  as  much  of  lettocje 
and  raw  cucumber,  and  making  yourself  as  sick  to  the  full  aa  his 
highness  the  vizier.  You  may  then  appiv  to  the  Frank,,  who  will 
doubtless  give  you  a  duplicate  of  the  celebrated  pill,  ijdiid^  yoa  wiO 
deliver  over  to  me.' 

*  ^  But,'  said  I,  who  had  rather  taken  fright  at  this  eztraQcdkiar|r 
proposal,  *  how  shall  I  present  qiyself  before  a  man  whoiii  J!  d^  not . 
know  !  besides,  such  marvellous  stories.are  rel^isd  of  the  E^iinopjsan^ 
that  1  should  be  puzzled  in  what  nliumer'tb'BehaVei'pr^'give  me 
some  instructions  how  to  act.' 
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*  Their  manners  and  customs  are  Uf 
true,'  replied  Mirza  Ahmak, '  and  you  lor  m 
when  I  tell  you,  that  instead  of  shaving  their  hcnds,  and 
beards  grow,  as  we  do,  they  do  the  very  contrftry*  for  not  a  \  , 
of  hair  is  to  be  seen  on  their  chins»  and  their  hair  ia  aa  thick  a 
their  heads  as  if  they  had  made  a  vow  never  to  cut  it  off:  thaa,lhs 
ait  on  little  platforms,  whilst  we  squat  on  the  ground;  tiicytdhta 
their  food  with  claws  made  of  iron,  whilst  wo'uae  our  fiafcia;  ihp 
are  always  walking  about,  we  keep  seated ;  they  wear  tifpia  dsAa 
we  loose  ones  ;  they  write  from  left  to  right,  we  frosn  r^gfal  taM- 
they  never  pray,  we  five  times  a  day ;  in  short,  there  ia  aa  via 
what  might  be  related  of  them :  but  most  certaio  it  ia,  tlMi  ihp 
are  the  most  61thy  people  on  the  earth*  for  they  hold  nothi^  ^i 
unclean  ;  they  eat  all  sorts  of  animals,  from  a  pi^  to  a  tortoiM^  «i^ 
out  the  least  scruple,  and  that  without  6rst  cutting  their  throMS :  ihv 
will  dissect  a  dead  body,  without  requiring  any  purificatioa  ite  ik 
and  perform  all  the  brute  functions  of  their  nature,  withoat  csv 
tliinking  it  necessar}*  to  go  to  the  hot  bath,  or  even  rubbiag  ihar 
selves  with  sand  afler  them.* 

*  *  And  is  it  true,*  said  I,  *  that  they  are  so  iraacible*  thai  if  la- 
chance  their  word  is  doubted,  and  they  are  called  liari^  thej  sriU%lt 
on  such  an  occasion  till  they  die?* 

*  *  That  is  also  said  of  them,'  answered  the  doctor.  *  but  A^em 
has  not  happened  to  roe  yet :  however,  I  must  warn  yon  of  aae  ihai, 
which  is,  toat  if  they  happen  to  admire  any  thing  that  jraa  poMa 
you  must  not  cay  to  them,  as  you  would  to  one  of  iis,  *  It  ia  apnas 
to  TOu«  it  is  your  property,*  lest  they  should  take  you  at  yoarasfd 
and"kee|i  it,  which  joa  know  would  be  incoovenieat*  aad  aat 
you  intended;  but  you  must  endeavour  as  much  aa 
speak  what  you  think,  for  that  is  what  they  like.* 

*  *  But  then,  if  ^uch  is  the  case/  said  1,  *  do  not  joa 
the  Frank  dvxtor  « ili  end  me  out  with  a  lie  ia  mm  — **iith  • 
to  be  sick  when  I  am  well,  asking  medjciae  mia  hn  Jbr  ■jaek 
when  I  wsnt  it  for  another  ;* 

'  *  No,  CO,'  sjid  the  Mirza :  *  von  are  to  be  si^  leaBj  aidu  !■ 
know,  aiHi  then  it  mLl  be  do  lie.  Go,  Hstjji,  a^  fncmd^*  Mid  K. 
putting  his  arm  round  my  neck :  '  go,  eai  your 
diauuy,  and  let  ine  have  the  pill  by  this  evraing,' 
ing  me,  and  preverti:^  me  from  making  aay  inither 
his  unexpected  rcqaeti,  be  ceni]y  poshed  Be  oui  of  ihe 
len  hiai.  scsTv'Yly  kEM-*:?^  mbether  to  i&ogb  or  to  cry  at  iha 
ifiMture  vk.ch  iry  asairs  nad  taken.  To  swkca  aithut  aay 
lated  rr«-a^i  was  *«  >4a  1  ooiJu  not  cxoaeat  to  da,  aa  I  \ 
sac|is«  with  a  deten&4Xkai4oa  oi  making  a  bai)gaa  with 
bat«  w>ica  I  go&  Ia"*  ihe  dmm.  he  was  no 
reatiji  recreated  umo  ha  harec ;  ani»  theiciHC^  1 
pncNMd  on  m^k 


Haj^);  snocm^f  :c  kCT:^rk:2?T^.    The  accc*uxitlie  ptua  of  his 
iatcnH-a  «i*ih  liif  Fruik  Dw^t.-:  is  a^  faaom». 
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*  On  entering,  I  found  a  man  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  near 
an  elevated  wooden  platform^  upon  whicli  were  piled  boxes,  books» 
and  a  variety  of  instruments  and  utensils^  the  uses  of  which  were  un« 
'Icnown  to  me.  He  was  in  dress  and  appearance  the  most  extraordi- 
nary looking  infidel  I  had  ever  seen.  His  chin  and  upper  lip  were 
-without  the  vestige  of  a  hair  upon  them,  as  like  an  eunucn  as  possible. 
He  kept  his  head  most  disrespectfully  Uncovered,  and  wore  a  tight 
bandage  round  his  neck,  with  other  contrivances  on  the  sides  of  liis 
cheeks,  as  if  he  were  anxious  to  conceal  some  wound  or  disease. 
His  clothes  were  fitted  so  tight  to  his  body,  and  his  outward  coat  in 
particular  was  cut  off  at  such  sharp  angles,  that  it  was  evident  cloth 
was  a  scarce  and  dear  commodity  in  his  country.  The  lower  part  of 
his  dress  was  particularly  improper,  and  he  kept  his  boots  on  in  his 
room,  without  any  consideration  for  the  carpet  ne  was  treading  upon, 
which  struck  me  as  a  custom  subversive  of  all  decorum. 

*  I  found  that  he  talked  our  language  ;  for,  as  soon  as  he  saw  me, 
he  asked  me  how  I  did,  and  then  immediately  remarked  that  it  was  a 
fine  day,  which  was  so  self-evident  a  truth,  that  1  immediately  agreed 
to  it.  I  then  thought  it  necessary  to  make  him  some  fine  speeches, 
and  flattered  him  to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  informing  him  of  the 
great  reputation  he  had  already  accjuired  in  Persia ;  that  Locman  was 
a  fool  when  compared  to  one  of  his  wisdom ;  and  that  as  for  his  con- 
temporaries, the  Persian  physicians,  they  were  not  fit  to  handle  his 
pestle  for  him.  To  all  this  he  said  nothmg.  I  then  told  him  that 
the  king  himself,  having  heard  of  the  wonderful  effects  of  his  medi- 
cine upon  the  person  of  his  grand  vizier,  had  ordered  his  historic  to 
insert  the  circumstance  in  the  annals  of  the  empire,  as  one  of  tlie 
most  extraordinary  events  of  his>  reign,— that  a  considerable  sensation 
had  been  produced  in  his  majesty's  seraglio,  for  many  of  the  ladies 
had  immediately  been  taken  ill,  and  were  longing  to  make  a  trial  of 
his  skill,-^that  the  king's  favourite  Georgian  slave  was,  in  fact,  at  this 
moment  in  great  pain, — that  I  had  been  deputed  by  the  chief  eunuch, 
owing  to  a  special  order  from  his  majesty,  to  procure  medicine  similar 
to  that  which  the  first  minister  had  taken,— and  I  concluded  my  speech 
by  requesting  the  doctor  immediately  to  furnish  roe  with  some. 

*  He  seemed  to  ponder  over  what  I  had  told  him  ;  and,  after  re- 
:  fleet mg  a  short  time,  said  that  it  was  not  his  custom  to  adroioiiter 
medicine  to  his  patients  without  first  seeing  them,  for  by  so  doioig  he 
would  probably  do  more  harm  than  good ;  but  that  if  lie  found  thai 
the  slave  was  in  want  of  his  aid,  he  should  be  very  happy  to  atiend 
her. 

*  I  answered  to  this,  that  as  to  seeing  the  face  of  the  Gkargian 
slave,  that  was  totally  out  of  the  question,  for  no  man  ever  waa  al« 
lowed  that  liberty  in  Persia,  excepting  her  husband.  Incases  of  ex* 
treme  necessity,  perhaps  a  doctor  might  be  permitted  to  feel  a 
woman's  pulse,  but  then  it  must  be  done  when  a  veil  enters '  the 
hand. 

*  To  which  the  Frank  replied,  <  In  order  to  judge  of  my  patient's 
case,  I  must  not  only  feel  the  pulse,  but  see  the  tongue  also/ 

'  *  Looking  at  the  tongue  is  totally  new  in  Persia/  said  1 ;  *  and  I  am 
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sure  you  could  never  be  indulged  with  luch  a  sig|i|  in  the  lenu^ 
without  a  special  order  from  the  king  hiopiaeir;  an  eiiniich  voubT* 
tlyer  cut  out  his  own  tongue  first.' 

*  *  Well,  then/  said  the  doctor,  '  recollect*  that  if  I  ddivera^ 
medicine  to  you,  I  dp  so  without  taking  any  respposibility  upon  mp 
self  for  its  effects ;  for  if  it  does  not  cure,  it  may  perhaps  kill/ 

*  When  I  had  assured  him  that  no  harm  or  prejudice  could  pofr 
sibly  accrue  to  him,  he  opened  a  large  chest,  woich  appeared  to  bt 
fiillof  drugs,  and  taking  therefrom  the  smallest  quantity  of  a,  eeflM 
white  powder,  he  mixed  it  up,  with  spme  bread,  iqta  the  form  of  a 
pill,  and  putting  it  into  paper,  gave  it  me,  with  proper  directioBS  hnf 
It  should  be  administered.  Seeing  that  he  made  no  mystery  of  Ui 
knowledge,  I  began  to  question  him  upon  the  nature  anid  propcitisi 
of  this  particular  medicine,  and  upon  his  practice  in  gencroL  Hs 
answered  me  without  any  reserve  ;  not  like  our  Persian  docton,  vhi 
only  make  a  parade  of  fine  words,  and  who  adjust  every  aUineiit 
that  comes  before  them  to  what  they  read  in  their  GsJeOt  their  Hip- 
pocrates^ and  their  Abou  Avicenna.'    Vol.  I.  p.  213—17. 

On  returning  to  his  master,  he  keeps  him  for  some  time  qp  the 
tenter-huoks  of  expectation,  but  at  length,  discloses  the  secret 
he  has  learned,  that  the  pill  was  composed  otjivch  qr  poercury. 


(  c 


Mercury,  indeed  !'  exclaimed  Mirza  Ahmak, — ^' juat  aa  if  I  did 
not  know  that  And  so,  because  this  infidel,  this  dog  of  an  Isaum^^ 
chooses  to  poison  us  with  mercury,  I  am  to  lose  my  reputation*  and 
my  prescriptions,  such  as  his  father  never  even  saw  m  a  dreano,  are  to 
be  turned  mto  ridicule.  Whoever  heard  of  mercury  as  a  medicine  f 
Mercury  b  cold,  and  lettuce  and  cucumber  are  cold  also.  Too 
would  not  apply  ice  to  dissolve  ice  ?  The  ass  does  not  know  the  first 
rudiments  of  his  profession.  No,  Hajji,  this  will  never  do;  we  most 
not  permit  our  beards  to  be  laughed  at  in  this  manner.' 

In  the  absence  of  the  Hakim's  wife,  HaJji  contrives  to  get  a 

Eeep  into  that  mysterious  part  of  an  Oriental  domicile,  the 
arem. 


*  I  first  went  into  the  apartments  of  the  khanum  herself.  It 
upon  the  earden  by  an  immense  sash-window,  composed  of  stained 
class ;  and  in  the  comer  was  the  accustomed  seat  of  the  lady,  iimlteil 
by  a  thick  felt  carpet,  folded  double»  and  a  large  down  cnabioi^  oft' 
vered  with  clotli  of  gold,  with  two  tassels  at  the  extremities,  and 
veiled  by  a  thin  outer  covering  of  muslin.  Near  this  aeat  was  a  lookp 
ing-glass  prettily  painted,  and  a  box  containing  all  sorts  of  cnrioiitisas 
the  ittrm^  (colly rium)  for  the  eyes^  ivith  its  small  instrameas  fbr  sfh 
plying  it ;  some  Chinese  rouge ;  a  pair  of  armle^  containing  taiii- 
mans ;  a  io&  noul/eht  or  ao  ornament  to  hitch  into  the  hair  aid  hang 
on  the  forehead ;  a  knife,  scizzars,  and  other  things.    A  guitar  and 
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a  tiafaibocrrine  laj  dose  at  hanQ.  Her  bed,  rolled  ob  in  a  diitabt  cor* 
net)  was  endosed  in  a  large  wrapper  of  blue  and  white  doth,  Seve* 
ral  pictures  without  frames  were  hung  against  the  walls,  and  the  shdf 
which  occupied  the  top  of  the  rooth,  w'as  covered  with  different  sorta 
of  glasses^  basins,  Aa  In  a  corner  were  seen  several  bottles  of  Shivma 
wine»  one  of  #hich,  just  stopped  with  a  flower,  appeared  to  have  been 
used  by  the  eood  lady  that  very  mortiing.  *  So»^  said  I  to  myself^ 
*  the  Prophet  is  not  nnich  heeded  in  this  ho'u^  I  shall  know  another 
time  how  to  appreciate  a  sanctified  and  nbortified  look.  Our  doctor^ 
who  calls  himself  a  stanch  Mussuhnan,  I  see  makes  up  for  his  large 
pbtatioM  of  cold  water  knd  sherbet  abh)ad,  by  his  gooa  stock  of  wine 
at  borne.' 

<  By  the  time  I  ha^  satisfied  my  curiosity  here,  and  had  inspected 
the  othe#  rooms,  Zeenob  had  pepared  odr  breakfast,  which  she  placed 
before  uk  in  the  khanum's  room.    We  sat  down  next  to  each  other, 
and  reposed  upon  the  vdry  cushion  6f  which  I  have  just  given  the  de* 
scrlption.    Nothing  could  be  more  delicious  than  the  raeaH  whidi  she 
had  prepared :  there  was  a  dish  of  ric6,  white  as  snow,  and  near  it  a^ 
plat^  of  roast- meat  cut  into  small  bits^  wrapped  up  in  a  large  flap  of 
bread  ;  then  ik  beautiful  Ispahan  melon  in  long  slices ;  some  peavs  a&d  - 
apricots;    an  omelette  warmed  from  a  preceding    meal;    cheese,' 
onions,  and  leeks ;  a  basin  of  sour  curds,  and  two  different  sorts  of 
sherbet :  added  to  this,  we  had  sone  delidous  sweetmeatsi  and  a 
basin  full  of  new  honev. 

-  *  How,  in  the  name  of  your  mother,*  exdaimed  I,  as  I  polled  up 
ray  whiskers,  and  surveyed  the  good  things  before  me,  *  now  have- 
you  managed  to  edlect  all  this  so  soon  ?  This  is  a  breakflsist  fit  for  the 
Shah.'  <  Oh,  as  to  that,'  she  replied^  *  do  not  trouble  yourself,  buf 
fail  to.  My  mistress  ordered  her  breakfast  to  be  prepared  oveTi^night^ 
but,  on  second-thoughts  this  morning,  she  determined  to  make  tier 
meal  at  the  house  of  the  deceased,  and  has  left  me,  as  you  see^  but-^ 
little  to  do.    Come,  let  us  eat  and  be  ofierry.' 

*  Accordingly,  we  did  honour  to  the  breakfast,- and  left  bat  littl^ 
for  those  who  might  come  after  us.    After  we  had  washed  oer  haads^ 
#e  placed  the  wine  before  us,  and  having  each  broken  the  comoianAi^ 
roent  by  taking  a  cup,  we  congratulated  ourselves  upon  being  two  of 
the  happiest  of  human  beings.'  Vol.  I.  pp.  266— OTO. 

The  death  of  Zeenab,  the  only  tragic  incident  in  these  yo^* 
lumes,  is  very  impreasively  told^  and  inspires  a  higher  inteireat 
than  any  other  passage.  But  it  is  a  tale  of  horror.  The  story^ 
of  the  Baked  Head,  we  have  an  indistinct  recollection  of  bar-* 
ing  met  with  before ;  however,  the  dervish  teHs  it  well; '  In  thief' 
following  account  of  a  Frank  dervish,  given  b^  a'  PeridaW' 
moUah,  the  reader  will  recognise  ah  alludionto  real  circuid** 
stances  in  the  life  of  the  late  excellent  Henry  fifartyii. 

'  This  convent  was  served  by  two  dervbhes,  oiva  of  whom  vhk  in 
hnnself  a  calamity ! — one  who  understood  the  world,«-^^-a  manr  ef  daM 
design,r-*and  of  a  wit  so  sharp,  that  theshaiUm  in  persoB' was  not  «t^ 
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to  be  his  father.    He  wat  Ult»  thin^  and  strong.    Hit  ejBi  were  tte 
live  charcoal,  and  his  Toice  like  A  high  wind.    He  never  loet  aa  o^ 
portuoity  of  entering  into  argoment  with  our  moat  learned  men  noai 
points  ot*  religion,  and  would  boldly  assert,' with  the  heart  of  a  mtf 
that  our  holy  Prophet,  •  the  chief  of  created  beinga,  the  aewleJilwfc 
cesaor,  Mohamraed  Mustapha,'  (upon  whom  be  efemal  Ueaaingsl) 
was  a  cheat  and  an  impostor.     In  short,  he  embarked  in  the  aea  af 
controversy,  as  if  he  had  Noah  for  a  pilot ;  and,  not  content  wkk 
words,  he  even  wrote  a  book,  in  which  he  pretended  .to  prove  the 
truth  of  his  mad  assertions.     This  book  was  unfortunately  attempted 
to  be  answered  by  one  of  our  divines,  who  did  not  recollect  that  it  ii 
folly  to  play  with  fire*  unless  there  be  plenty  of  water  at  hand  tots-- 
tinguish  it.    His  book  said  any  thing  but  what  it  ought*  and  tended 
more  to  throw  ridicule  upon  Islamism  than  to  uphold  ita  glorr  and' 
perfection.     Ispahan  was  full  of  this  subject  when  I  arrived  toere; 
and,  being  anxious  to  bring  myself  forward,  I  proposed  that  an  nin« 
tation  should  be  made  to  the  Frank  derviish  to  meet  the  mollaha  of  ths 
city  in  person,  on  an  appointed  day,  in  the  Medretseh  Jedeed,  wbea 
they  would  argue  every  point  of  their  respective  faitha,  and  wbea 
they  would  either  make  the  dervish  turn  Mohamedani  bj  prodoeny 
conviction  in  his  mind,  or  they  would  become  Christians^  iT  his  eign- 
ments  prevailed.    To  this  he  immediately  assented ;  bnt  we  delsr- 
mined  beforehand,  amongst  ourselves,  that  such  a  thorn  in  the  aide  of 
our  Vllemah  should  no  longer  exist  in  Persia,  and  that  the  overwhalai- 
ing  truth  of  our  belief  should  not  be  left  to  the  chances  of  vain  wordi 
and  uplifted  voices,  but  shew  itself  in  the  zeal  and  numbers  of  itt 
adherents.    Accordingly  every  turbaned  head,  and  every  beard  that 
wagged,  were  secretly  invited  to  appear  on  the  appointed  day;  and 
never  was  attendance  more  complete,— -never  did  the  chiMrea  ef 
Islam  make  such  a  show  of  their  unresisting  force»  as  they  did  on 
that  memorable  occasion. 

*  The  Medresseh  was  already  filled ;  for,  besides  the  mollahsv  * 
great  crowd,  all  anxious  to  witness  the  triumph  of  the  true  fiuth,  Ind 
taken  possession  of  the  courts.  Head  over  head  and  turiMn  over 
turban  were  piled  upon  each  other,  in  thick  array,  along  the  wails  and 
in  the  utmost  corners  of  the  hall,  when  the  Frank  dervish,  alooe^  on- 
supported,  and  unbefriended,  appeared  before  us.  He  looked  anmad 
in  dismay,  and  appeared  appalled  by  our  numbers.  Two  or  thrae  of 
the  principal  mollahs,  who  were  to  carry  on  the  controveiiy,  wen 
seated  in  front  of  their  body,  and  I  was  close  at  hand.  We  had  pre- 
pared questions,  which  were  to  be  proposed  to  him,  and  acoordin|  to 
the  answers  he  gave,  so  were  we  to  act.  He  appeared  to  be  promed 
with  no  other  weapon  of  defence  save  his  tongue;  and  he  sat  down 
opposite  to  us,  evidently  much  alarmed  at  the  hostility  which  be  tt^ 
marked  on  the  countenances  of  all  present. 

<  Without  giving  him  any  time  for  reflection,  we  immediate 
began : 

'  *  Do  you  believe,'  said  one,  *  that  the  God  in  Heaven  pot  himself 
into  a  human  form  V  *  Do  you,*  said  another,  <  acknowledge  that 
God  is  composed  of  three  persons,  and  still  is  oiily  one  ?'    « Are  yon 
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convinced/  said  a  third,  *  that  what  you  call  the  Holy  Gboat  came 
down  from. heaven  in  the  body  of  a  dove  V 

These  questions  were  put  so  quickly,  that  he  knew  not  which  way 
to  turn,  until,  collecting  within  himself  all  the  powers  of  his  voice, 
be  exclaimed,  *  If  your  intention  is  to  kill  me,  be  it  so ;  but  what 
good  will  that  do  your  argument  ?  If  your  intention  be  to  argue, 
attacking  me  in  this  manner  by  numbers  and  personal  violence  will 
prove  that  you  can  only  oppose  passion  to  argument,  and  shew  the 
world,  that  by  me  you  have  been  overcome.' 

*  Seeing  that  we  were  likely  to  fare  ill,  and  observing  that  his 
words  were  producing  an  effect  in  his  favour,  I  was  the  first  to  exclaim 
to  the  surrounding  mob,  and  to  the  assembly  present:  *  O  Musul- 
m;ans  1  Musulmans  I  come  to  our  help,-— our  religion  is  attacked,-— 
the  infidel  is  trying  to  subvert  our  faith,— vengeance  1  help  1* 

*  These  words  produced  an  immediate  effect,  and  a  thousand  voices 
were  lifted  up  against  him.  '  Seize  him  !*  said  some;  *  kill  him!' 
said  others.  The  mob  was  agitated  to  and  fro,  like  the  waves  of  the 
sea ;  when  the  dervish,  seeing  himself  in  danger,  made  an  attempt  to 
escape,  which  was  seconded  by  one  of  the  mollahs,  whose  compassion 
was  moved  towards  him.  He  threw  bis  own  cloak  over  the  infidel's 
shoulders,  and  just  as  violent  hands  were  about  to  be  lain  upou  him, 
he  pushed  vigorously  through  the.  crowd,  and  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  house  of  an  Armenian  in  safety. 

*  We,  the  mollahs,  being  disappointed  of  our  prey,  proceeded  in  a 
body  to  the  house  of  the  governor  of  the  city,  followed  by  an^  im- 
mense crowd  of  the  people.  A  great  fermentation  had  been  excited, 
and  we  promoted  it  all  in  our  power. 

^  The  governor  himself  was  a  strict  and  pious  Mussulman,  and  we 
expected  that  he  would  without  hesitation  join  in  the  cry  we  had 
raised.  We  accused  the  Frank  dervish  of  preaching  false  doctrine, 
with  a  view  to  subvert  our  religion. 

*  *  This  fellow,'  said  we,  *  calls  our  Prophet  cheat,  and  talks  abomi- 
nation.    We  demand  that  he  be  delivered  over  to  us.' 

*  The  governor  was  perplexed  bow  to  act ;  for  he  knew  how  dan- 
gerous it  was  to  interfere  m  matters  in  which  the  subjects  of  Europe 
were  concerned ;  and  he  was  far  from  seconding  our  disposition  to 
violence. 

« *  Why  invite  .the  dervish  to  an  arsument,*  said  he,  *  if  you  will 
not  hear  what  he  has  to  say  ?  If  3'ou  nave  no  arguments  to  oppose 
to  his,  violence  only  makes  your  cause  worse,  and  you  do  more  hann 
than  good  to  our  religion.  But  if  on  the  other  hand  your  argumenta 
are  better  than  his,  and  he  can  bring  no  answer  to  them,  then  indeed 
he  is  a  kafir,  an  infidel ;.  and  according  to  our  law  is  worthy  of  death/ 

*  Finding  ourselves  balked  again,  we  departed  breathing  vengeance; 
and  I  verily  believe,  had  we  met  the  dervish  at  that  moment,  be 
would  have  been  torn  into  a  thousand  pieces*  He  was  iso  well  aware 
of  this,  that  we  soon  afler  heard  that  he  had  left  the  city  in  secret { 
and  so  far  one  endeavours  were  successful,  for  it  was  long  before  he 
rentured  again  to^shew  himself.'  Vol.  III.  pp.  152—159. 
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We  must  make  room  for  one  more  extractp  the  conVenatiot 
with  a  katii)  or  scribe  of  the  Reis  Effendi,  in  Which  IMji  eoi- 
trives  to  extract  information  for  his  friend  the  Ambassador,  n> 
specrincr  the  !S/iahi  Frank  and  the  country  of  FrangisteD,  the 
infidel  iBoonapoort  and  the  Coompani,  the  old  woman  said  to 
govern  India,  and,  like  the  lama  of  Thibet,  reported  lo  be  u- 
niortal. 

*  I  went  to  the  cofiee-house  at  the  proper  time,  and  theti  tamiikj 
friend.  1  approached  him  with  great  aemons^ations  6f  friendiUp; 
and  calfihg  to  the  waiting  man,  ordered  some  beat  Yitaien  cafa, 
which  was  served  up  as  we  sat  one  opposite  the  other.  In  Ae  oadnie 
of  conversation  he  pulled  out  his  watch ,  when  I  aeised  the  eppor- 
tunity  pf  introducing  my  subject. 

*  '  That  is  an  European  watch,*  said  I,  '  is  it  not  ?' 

'  *  Yes,  truly,'  said  ne ;  '  there  are  none  in  the  world  beaile.' 

*  *  Wonderful,'  answered  I, — *  those  Franks  must  be  an  eitn- 
ordinanr  people.' 

*  '  Yes,'  said  he,  *  but  they  are  Kafirs'  (infideli). 

'  *  In  the  name  of  Allah,'  taking  my  pine  from  my  mouth  and  pSt* 
ting  it  into  his,  *  tell  me  something  respectmg  them.  This  Frangblaa, 
is  it  a  large  country  ?     Where  does  its  king  reside  ?' 

«  *  What  say  you,  friend  ?'  answered  he ;  *  a  large  country,  do'jm 
ask?  A  large  country  indeed  it  is,  not  governed  by  one  kidgahme, 
but  by  many  kings.' 

*  •  But  I  have  heard,'  said  I,  *  it  is  composed  of  marir  trlBei^ jdl 
having  diiFereut  names  and  din'ereni  chieft ;  still  being,  iii  fiic^  M 
one  nation. 

<  *  You  may  call  them  one  nation  if  you  chobi^'  said '  bl^  '  asi 
perhaps  such  is  the  case,  for  they  all  shave  their  chins,  fet'their  ttSt 
grow,  and  wear  hats, — they  all  wear  tight  clothe,— -thiej  all  itUk 
wine,  eat  pork,  and  do  not  believe  in  the  blessed  Mabomra*  Bat '  it 
is  plain  they  are  governed  by  many  kings ;  see  the  namert^  aniMl 
saaors  who  flock  here  to  rub  their  foreheads  against  the  ^rcahold'af 
our  Imperial  Gate.  So  many  of  these  dogs  are  here,  that  K  ii  tUktSh 
sary  to  put  one's  trust  in  the  mercies  of  Allah,  such  is  thd  |ii6Ihtton 
ihey  create.' 

*  *  In  the  name  of  the  Prophet  speak  on,'  8sM'r,'««kd  I  tHU' write. 
— Praise  be  to  Allah!  you  are  a  man  ofwisdokn/  Uj^  imA; 
whilst  I  took  out  my  inkstand  from  my  girdle,  ahd  c6inpbteI''nWfeV 
to  write,  he  stroked  his  beard,  and  curled  the  tips  of  hii  iiirtinHnlitf, 
recollecting  within  himself  who  were  the  principal  M&MU  of  Ss ' '  '^' 

*  <  He  prefaced  his  information  by  saying,  '  But  why  trodile 
self?  They  all  are  dogs  alike, — all  sprung  fh>m  6oiB  mti^tti\  Sfjl 
there  be  truth  in  Heaven,  and  we  believe  our  blessM  Koralii',''i|U^vV 
bum  hereaifier  in  one  common  furnace.  But,  stdj^/  sdid  hcf,  ^dMiiliHF 
his  fingers  :  *  in  the  first  place,  there  is  the  NenUtGrntrt^^  thi^A^ 
trian  infidel,  our  neighbours ;  a  qoi6t,  smoking  rac#,  wM  aeM  # 
cloth,  steel,  and  glassware.;  and  are  governed  by  a  Sfaihf 'qim|Jh|^ 
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^  •  •    •  • 

from  the  most  ancient  race  of  unbelievers:  he  sends  us  a  representa- 
tive to  be  fed  and  clothed. 

*  *  Then  come  those  heretics  of  Muscovites,  a  roost  unclean  and 
accursed  generation.  Their  country  is  so  large,  that  one  extremity 
is  said  to  be  buried  in  eternal  snows,  whilst  the  other  is  raging  with 
beat.  They  are  truly  our  enemy ;  and  when  we  kill  them»  we  cry 
Mashaliah,  praise  be  to  God !  Men  and  women  govern  there  by 
turns ;  but  tney  resemble  us  inasmuch  as  they  put  their  sovereigns  to 
death  almost  as  frequently  as  we  do. 

*  *  Again*  therie  is  a  Prussian  infidel,  whd  sends  us  air  tfmbas8adof» 
Allah  only  knows  why ;  for  we  are  in  no  need  of  such  vermin ;  but^ 
you  well  know,  that  the  Imperial  Gate  is  open  to  the  dog  as  well  aa 
the  true  believer ;  for  the  rain  of  Providence  descends  equally  upon 
both. 

*  '  Who  shall  I  say  next,  in  the  name  of  the  Prophet  f  Let  us  see ; 
there  are  two  northern  unbelievers,  living  at  the  extremity  of  all 
things, — the  Danes  and  Swedes.  They  are  small  tribes,  scarcely  to 
be  accounted  among  men,  although  it  is  said  the  Shah  of  Denmark 
is  the  most  despotic  of  the  kings  of  Franks,  not  having  even  janis- 
aariesto  dispute  liis  will ;  whilst  the  Swedes  are  famous  for  a  madmaD, 
who  once  waged  a  desperate  war  in  Europe :  caring  little  in  what 
country  he  fought,  provided  only  that  he  did  fight ;  and  who,  in  one 
of  his  acts  of  desperation,  made  his  way  into  our  borders,  where,  like 
a  wild  beast,  he  was  at  length  brought  to  bay^  and  taken  prisoner. 
Owing  to  this  circumstance  we  were  mtroducea  to'  the  knowledge  of 
hb  nation  ;  or  otherwise,  by  the  blessing  of  Allah,  we  should  nevoid 
have  known  that  it  even  existed. 

<  *  1  will  mention  one  more,  called  Flemengs,  infidels,  dull,  heav^f 
and  boorish ;  who  are  amongst  the  Franks  what  the  Armenians  are 
amongst  us, — ^having  no  ideas  beyond  those  of  thrift,  and  no  ambitionr 
beyond  that  of  riches.  Tliey  used  to  send  us  a  sleepy  ambassador  to 
negotiate  the  introduction  pf  their  cheeses,  butter,  and  salt  fish. ;  but 
tbeir  government  has  been  destroyed  since  the  appearance  of  a  certain 
Boonapoert,  who  (let  them  and  the  patron  of  aU  unbefief  have  their 
due)  is  ia  truth  a  man ;  one  whom  we  need  not  be  ashamed  to  class 
with  th^  Persian  Nadir,  and  with  our  own  Suleiman.' 

<  Here  I  stopped  the  Katib  in  his  narrative,  and  oatcHing  at  the* 
naine,  I  exclaimed  *  Boonapoort,  Boonapoort,-^hat  is  the  word  I 
'wanted !  Say  something  concerning  him ;  tor  I  have  beard  he  is  a  race 
and  a  daring  infidel.'  ^  . 

\  '  Mndat  can  I  say,'  said  my  companfop,  ^  exce|>t  that  he  once.waa 
a  inan  of  nothing,  a  mere  soldier ;  and  now  he  is  the  SuIUid  of  an 
immense  nation,  and  gives  the  taw  to  all  the  Franks  ?    He  did  hir 

and  sent  inni^ioa- 

the  edge  of  ji^ 

^       >  xetreat,  affcar 

having  frightened  a  few  Maraalukes,  and  driveiT  the  Bedouins  int** 

jtbeir  Oeserts.' . 

"  *  <  Hut  is  there  dbt  i  &riain  tribe  of  irifideb'calted  Inglta  ?  said  t. 
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*  the  most  uimccountablc  people  on  earth,  who  live  in  an  island,  nd 
make  pen-knives  ?* 

*  *  Yes,  truly/  said  the  Katib,  *  they,  amongst  the  Pranks,  aretboir 
who  for  centuries  have  most  rubbed  their  heads  against  the  impeiiil 
threshold,  and  who  have  found  most  favour  in  the  sight  of  our  graH 
and  magnanimous  Sultan.  They  are  powerful  in  ships  |  and  is 
watches  and  broad-cloth  unrivalled/ 

*  *  But  what  have  you  heard  of  their  government  'said  I : '  if  it 
not  composed  of  something  besides  a  king  V 

*  <  Yes,'  returned  he,  *  you  have  been  rightly  informed  ;  bet  hoe 
can  you  and  I  understand  the  humours  of  such  madmen  f  Thejhaie 
a  Shah,  'tis  true ;  but  it  is  a  farce  to  call  him  by  that  title.  Theyftcd, 
clothe,  and  lodge  him ;  give  him  a  yearly  income,  surround  bim  bjal 
the  state  and  form  of  a  throne ;  and  mock  him  with  as  fine  words  sad 
with  as  high-sounding  titles'  as  we  give  our  sovereigns;  but  a  oonoioe 
Aga  of  the  Janissaries  has  more  power  than  he ;  he  does  not  dsre 
even  to  give  the  bastinado  to  one  of  his  own  viiiers,  be  his  laolt  whil 
it  may ;  whereas  the  Aga,  if  expedient,  would  crop  the  ears  of  hsif 
the  city,  and  still  receive  nothing  but  reward  and  encouragement 

<  *"  Then  they  have  certain  houses  full  of  madmen^  who  meet  bslf 
the  year  round  for  the  purposes  of  quarrelling.  If  one  set  stp 
white,  the  other  cries  black ;  and  they  throw  more  words  away  m 
settling  a  common  question  than  would  suffice  one  of  our  Bwftii 
during  a  whole  reign.  In  short,  nothing  can  be  settled  in  the  ststr, 
be  it  only  whether  a  rebellious  Aga  is  toTiave  his  head  cm  off  and  hit 
property  confiscated,  or  some  such  trifle,  until  these  people  hate 
wrangled,  llien  what  are  we  to  believe  ?  Allah,  the  Almightj  and 
Allwise,  to  some  nations  giveth  wisdom,  and  to  others  felly !  Let 
us  bless  Him  and  our  Prophet,  that  we  are  not  bom  to  eat  the  niw' 
ries  of  the  poor  Englibh  infidels,  but  can  smoke  our  pipes  in  quiet 
on  the  shores  of  our  own  peaceful  Bosphorus !' 

*  *  Strange,  strange  things,  you  tell  me,'  said  I,  <  and  bad  I  not 
heard  them,  I  could  not  believe  something  more,  which  is,  that  sU 
India  belongs  to  them,  and  that  it  is  governed  by  old  women.  Do 
you  know  that  fact  ^ 

*  *  I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  any  thing  they  do,'  answerpjl 
he,  *  so  mad  are  they  generally  reported  to  be ;  but  tbat  India  ii 

foverned  by  infidel  old  women,  that  has  never  yet  reaqbed  our  aam 
erhaps  it  is  so.    God  knows/  continued  he,  musing,  *  for  mad  jpaopk 
do  wonderful  things.' 

*  After  a  pause,  '  Now,'  said  I,  *  have  I  learnt  all,  or  im  then 
more  unbelievers  I  By  your  beard,  tell  me;  for  who  would  hilt 
thought  that  the  world  was  so  composed. 

*  He  reflected  for  some  time,  and  said,  *  O  yes,  t  forgol  tp  Mf 
tion  two  or  three  nations ;  but,  in  truth,  they  are  not  worthy  of  no- 
tice, lliere  are  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Italian  infidels^  who  ^ 
their  swine,  and  worship  their  image  after  their  own  manner ;  bnt  fibib 
in  fact,  are  nothing  even  amongst  the  Franks.  The  first  is  kaiown  tp 
us  by  their /7a/a^a/  (dollars)  ;  the  second  sends  us  soine  Jpwps  V^d 
the  third  imports  different  sorts  of  dervishes,  who  pay  oqnsidanblr 
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•urns  into  the  imperial  treasury  for  building  churches^  and  for  the. 

Eivilegeof  ringing  beliiu  I  must  also  mention  the/xipa  (pope)»  the 
iliph  of  the  Fraj^,  who  lives  io  Italia,  and  does  not  cease  his  en-* 
deavours  to  make  converts  to  his  faith ;  but  we  are  more  than  even 
with  him,  for  we  convert  the  infidels  in  much  greater  proportion  than 
they,  notwithstanding  all  the  previous  pain  which  a  man  must  suffer 
before  he  is  accepted  for  a  true  believer/ 

'  *  One  more  question  I  must  ask»'  said  I,  <  and  then  I  am  satisfied/ 
Can  you  tell  me  any  thing  positive  about  Yengi  dftmiah^  the  New 
World  :  for  I  have  heard  so  many  contradictory  reports,  that  my 
brain  is  bewildered  ?     How  do  they  get  at  it,  underground,  or  how  I 

* '  We  have  not  had  many  dealings  with  it/  said  the  Katib,  '  and 
therefore  know  not  much  of  the  matter;  but  this  is  truei  that  one  canf 
get  there  by  ship,  because  ships  belonging  to  the  New  World  have 
actually  been  seen  here.  They  ai'e  all  inmlels^  nw  friend,'  exclaimed 
he,  with  a  sigh ;  '  all  infidels,  as  much  as  those  of  the  old  world,  and, 
bv  the  blessing  of  Allah,  will  all  grill  in  the  same  furnace/  ' 

Vol,  III.  pp.  522-^33. 
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1 N  a  country  such  as  England,  where  the  sovereign  is  unde^' 
-'-  '  the  control  of  law,  his  personal  character  is  seldom  pro-^' 
ductive  of  material  political  consequences :  not  so,  where  the . 
monarchy  is  absolute,  as  in  Spain/    Such  is  the  remark  of 
he  intelligent  foreigner  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  very 
Qterestinff  volume,  iu  submitting  these  menk)irs  of  one  of  the 
aost  worthless  of  that  worthless  family  the  Bourbons,  to  the 
ifitish  public.    How  much  cause  for  tliankfulness*  does  the 
eflection  suggest  to  an  Englishman,  when  be  contrasts  the 
[uiet  proceedmgs  of  his  own  venerable  and  gentlemanly  sove- 
eign,  with  Russia  under  the  madman  Paul,  France  under  the' 
»rutal  Louis  Quinze,  or  Spain  under  Charles  III.  and  Ferdi- 
nand 1    Where  law  reigns,  there  is  liberty  y  but,  where  will  is 
[espot,  it  matters  comparatively  little  under  what  forms  the 
yranny  is  veiled.    The  monarchical  form  of  goyernnaent  is, 
•erhaps,  the  most  favourable  to  the  stability  of  the  laws,  and 
onsequently  to  the  liberties  of  the  people ;  but  an  absolute' 
ing  is  the  substitute  for  law,-— a  thing  which  counieracts  the 
ery  design  of  society,  an  enormous  physical  evil^  and  the 
eiugs  which  it  has  pfease4  Qod  to  inttict  upon  the.  orations  ia 
lis  capacity  of  absolute  lung,  hi^ve  se^me4  to  he  giveuin  wxis^th^ 
r  in  derision,  in  order  to  shew  how  opposite  such'  a  state  of" 
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things  is  to  the  reason  with  which  he  has  endowed  vs,  mi 

the  spirit  of  Christianity.     For,  though  the  religion  of  (^ 

wars  against  no  political  institutions,  it  has  wrought  the 

beneticent  modifications  of  their  spirit  and  character.    It 

raised  woman  from  the  condition  of  a  slave,  broken  the  yob^ 

the  oppressor,  softened  the  horrors  of  war  and  the  rigov. 

captivity,  and  every  where  raised  the  character  and 

the  condition  of  the  common  people.    Religion  foi 

so  far  as  it  is  obeyed,  represses  all  insubordiuaticm ;  Wi 

cherishes  the  love  of  liberty,  as  the  safeguard  of  all  tbli 

precious  and  sacred.     And  it  is  impossible  that  this  reli^ 

should  prevail  in  any  country  that  is  the  seat  of  despota^l 

without  having  the  efi'ect  of  either  modifying  its  political  im 

tutions,  or  superannuating  them.      For  it    is  its  neoMlt| 

effect,  to  teach  men  to  think  as  men,  and  to  feel  as  patnU^I 

to  desire  the  welfare  of  their  species,  and  to  hate  oppreiMil 

and   when  tliese  feelin^ics  and  sentiments  are   once  diftsil 

through  the  community,  the  hour  cannot  be  distant  whenil»l 

potism  must  totter  to  its  fall.    Tyrants  may  coneresa  in  uililf| 

conspiracy  against  the  welfare  of  nations,  and,  for  a  vikl 

may  find  Metternichs,  and  Castlereaghs,  and   Di  Borao'ifa 

their  tools.    But  light  is  spreading — not  the  infernal  iluonipr 

tion  that  the  French  Encyclopedists  sought  to  spread*  thelirit 

of  conflagration,  but  like  that  which  morning  brings  to  w 

sufTerin^.    Christianity  can  hardly  yet  be  said  to  have  wiH 

Spain  ;  it  is  Gothic,  African ;  the  middle  ages  linger  there ;  id 

the  nation,  blinded,  bewildered,  and  priest-ridden,  cannot  |H 

free.      But  the  ploughshare  has  been  driven  over  tint  W 

country,  only  preparatory  to  the  seed  being    cast  iato  A 

furrow  ;  and  when  at  length  the  Bible  becomes  the  relipoBi 

Spain,  it  will  no  longer  crouch  beneath  a  Bourbon*  norfetf a 

invader. 

Among  all  the  consequences  attributed  or  attribntshle  I 
the  French  Revolution,  there  is  one  which  has  eeneraltjf  bn 
overlooked,  yet,  which  we  think  iairly  chargeabfe  on  tost  a 
tastrophe  ;  namely,  the  counteraction,  to  a  certain  ezteol^  i 
the  influence  which  the  American  Revolntion  was  exestiiur  fl 
society,  and  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  progress  of  tttt 
principles  which  alone  can  make  any  nation  truly  free,  fail 
much  as  it  was  a  conspiracy  against  Christianity,  it  tended^ 
rectly  to  the  subversion  of  the  very  foundations  of  all:  islhii 
liberty,  and  could  give  birth  only  to  anarchy  and  licentifii 
liess.  But  the  re-action  by  which  it  has  been  followeditt 
been  almost  equally  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  nmnkb 
The  nations  who  be/ore  possessed  a  measare  of  ca?il  tfesdii 
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mre  all,  with  the  e^rception  of  Eneland,  less  free  than  before 
that  event.  To  the  French  Reyolution,  the  absolute  monarcbs 
■*t)f  Europe  owe  the  prolongation  of  their  power.  It  arrested 
'  the  marcn  of  freedom,  by  bringing  disgrace  on  the  very  names 
^of  liberty  and  right.  It  has  served  as  a  standing  pretext  for 
'.'the  revival  of  obsolete  absurdities  in  political  doctrine,  and, 
.  while  it  has  stimulated  the  jealousy  of  tyrants,  has  made  the 
f  ^od  timid,  and  the  wise  fearful.  To  Bonaparte,  whose  reign 
'  was  but  an  appendix  to  that  Revolution,  the  same  effects  may 
.-be  imputed ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  more  striking  illustration 
'  of  this,  than  the  fact,  that  such  a  being  as  Ferdinand  VII.  ig 
1  now  suffered  to  occupy  the  throne  of  Spain. 
**  There  have  been  many  kings  more  wicked,  many  men  more 
'mbsolutely  despicable  than  Ferdinand.     Had  he  been  bom  a 

Jrivate  gentleman  or  merely  a  grandee,  neither  his  vices  nor 
is  weaknesses  would  have  distm^ished  him  from  the  crowd. 
'  It   is  probable,  indeed,    that  under   such  circumstances,  he 

Bsight  nave  passed  for  an  amiable,  respectable  man,~-that  he 
^would  actually  have  been  at  least  less  unamiable  and  more 

jrwpectable.    To  the  perverting  influence  of  his  education  and 
•the  unnatural  conduct  of  his  nother,  much  of  his  imbecility 

ef  character,  and,  possibly,  of  his  insensibility  may  be  ascuribed. 

Ferdinand  of  Bonroon,  his  present  Biographer  informs  us,  was 

bom  on  the  14th  of  October,  1784. 

'  From  bis  earliest  years  he  was  the  victim  of  two  fatal  circum*- 
tflances,  which  powerfiuiy  influenced  all  the  events  of  his  life :  a  weak 
and  delicate  temperament,  and  the  hatred  which  his  mbther  enter- 
tained tiiwards  him;  a  hatred  which  increased  in  violence  in  pro- 
fortion  as  her  passion  became  stronger  for  Don  Manuel  Godoy, 
Vince  of  the  Peace. 

*  The  education  of  Ferdinand  was  confided  exclusively  to  men 
who  owed  ail  their  fortunes  to  the  protection  of  the  favourite : 
amongst  them  a  canon  of  Toledo,  Don  Juan  Escoiouiz,  was  the  only 
pemon  distinguished  for  literary  acquirements;  to  which  he  added  an 
enterprising  and  a  fearless  character. 

*  In  regulating  the  course  of  education  for  the  Prince  of  Asturias, 
Godoy  adopted  principles  similar  to  those  which  had  been  acted 
tipon  in  otner  countries,  by  a  Mortimer,  a  Richelieu,  and  a  Bute. 
The  permanence  of  his  own  elevation  being  incompatible  with  diose 
ideas  which  would  naturally  be  cherished  by  the  heir  to  the  crown, 
his  interests  required  that  Uiut  personage  should  be  rendered  de- 
pendent and  suDroissive,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  mere  nullity. 
He  left  00  means  untried  to  carry  this  design  into  effect.  Ferdinand's 
tutors  were  obliged  to  follow  the  line  which  was  traced  out  for  them 
by  the  Prince  of  the  Peace.  He  was  surrounded  by  spies,  and 
a  court  was  formed  for  him,  consisting  of  the  most  ignorant  men, 
whose  only  care  was  to  perpetuate  his  infancy,  and  to  keep  him 
at  a  dbtanoe  from  the  scene  of  public  aflairt. 
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<  Thus  the  f ituation  of  the  Piiace  of  Attnriait  in  hit  frtWi 
court,  was  one  of  entire  dependence  i  it  was  sweetened  bj  m 
enjoyment^  it  was  redeemed  by  none  of  that  political  impertaDce 
.which  Iiis  near  relation  to  the  throne  ought  to  have  §Area  htm; 
for  every  consideration  of  this  kind  yielded  to  the  Irreaistible  power, 
the  oriental  luxury,  and  the  unbounded  patronage  of  the  Phnceof 
the  Peace.  The  Queen,  who  foresaw  the  misfortunes  which  n^ 
happen  to  her  favourite,  if  the  Prince  of  Asturias  should  ever  op^ 
his  eyes  upon  his  situation,  and  endeavour  to  recover  the  rank  aad 
influence  which  of  right  belonged  to  him,  put  into  ectiire  epccatisD 
all  the  means  which  she  could  derive  from  her  intrigain|r  charartw, 
her  treasures,  and  her  uncontrolled  power  in  the  ooart  of  Chwki  IV. 
in  order  to  persecute  her  first-bom  son^  and  to  trouble  and  caobittcr 
the  tenour  of  his  life.  Hence  sprang  a  domestic  war»  of  iHikh 
the  nation  could  not  be  an  indifferent  spectator.  Although  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  country  was  divided  into  two  political  pir- 
ties,  yet  two  opinions  prevailed,  which  made  themselvea  auScientlf 
apparent.  One  of  these  was  favourable  to  the  Prince  of  the  Peace, 
the  other  to  the  Prince  of  Asturias.  On  the  side  of  the  fbnner 
were  naturally  ranged  the  greater  number  of  the  ambitiooB,  ell  die 
high  public  officers,  and  a  ^w  political  optimists,  who  expected  thst 
the  favourite  would  introduce  considerable  reforms  audi  dNUM 
into  the  public  institutions.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  mlioe»  wbt, 
on  one  hand,  had  witnessed  the  disorder  and  the  miefbrUiBas  in 
which  the  government  was  involved  from  the  time  that  Gedoj 
directed  the  helm,  and  on  the  other  sympathized  in  the  uuhappr 
fate  of  a  prince  destined  in  the  course  of  time  to  occupy  the  Spanah 
throne,  became  every  day  more  and  more  attached  to  him,  and 

gathered  together  by  degrees  those  elements  of  exasperadon  and  of 
atred,  which  were  calculated,  sooner  or  later,  to  produce  a  decisive 
explosion/    pp.  1 — 3. 

The  condition  of  the  Spanish  nation  at  thia  moaient,  is 
described  as  combining  the  most  flas^tioua  state  of  laondi 
with  political  corruption  and  degradation. 


•  All  ideas  of  morality  were  subverted  amongst  the  higher 
public  decency  was  sacrificed  to  the  rage  for  aggrandiKmentt  and 
to  the  desire  of  payine  homage  to  the  idol  of  the  daj.  The  seie- 
reign,  who  appeared  before  the  eyes  of  bis  subjects  oovcred  widi 
lliat  peculiar  (iisgrace  which  is  insupportable  even  to  men  9t^ 
lowest  degree,  sanctioned  either  by  bis  su&rauoe  or  hia  Bffglcytp  thase 
very  disorders  which  were  moat  incompatible  with .  iIh)  .  wdufr  flf 
the  community.  Comiptioa  stalked  through  the  land  with.fq^  ^ ' 
strides.  It  was  the  only  means  by  which  objects  of  arobition^ 
even  sometimes  the  ends  of  justice,  were  attained.  Thei.  hu|^|bMnd 
sold  his  wife,  the  fatlier  his  daughter,  the  brother  his  ai«ter.  tlia 
public  employments,  the  riches  of  the  State,  the  favour  of  Ae  txagt 
were  all  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  who  dbtributed  them  according 
.  to  the  suggestion  uf  his  passions,  or  the  momentary  caprices  of  his 
fancy.    Tlie  tribunals  pronounced   no  sentence  without « pref aovlv 
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consuHmg  bis  interests  or  his  inclinations ;  and  the  clergy^  who  liave 
«ince  dared  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  Heaven,  in  order  to  enldndie 
A  fratricidal  war,  placed  on  the  altars  the  image  of  Godoy  neiLt 
to  that  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  course  of  public  affairs,  and 
the  management  of  all  the  departments  which  form  the  system 
of  government,  followed  the  intpulse  which  tliey  received  from  the 
centre  of  all  these  disorders.  Confusion  in  the  administration,  ar- 
bitrary proceedings  on  the  part  of  those  who  exercised  any  authority, 
the  necessity  of  sustaining  an  illegitimate  power  by  violent  and 
perfidious  means,  the  plunder  of  tlie  national  treasury  by  a  man 
insatiable  of  wealth,  and  persecutions  carried  on  against  dis- 
tinguished persons,  who  had  endeavoured  to  oppose  tHcmselve^ 
to  this  torrent  of  public  calamity,  were  so  many  circumstances  from 
which  an  attentive  observer  might  perceive  the  approach  of  one  of 
those  crises  by  which  nations  are  regenerated  or  overthrown.'  pp  4t  5. 

Thus  far,  the  Writer's  testimony  supports  the  general  accu- 
racy of  the  picture  drawn  by  Dr.  Soutney  in  his  history  of  the 
Peninsular  War,  except  that  he  gives  a  less  unfavourable  view 
of  the  character  of  the  clergy,  and  dwells  more  on  the  vices 
of  the   lower  orders.     Now,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
«  nation  has  ever  been  '  regenerated'  under  such  circumstances 
by  a  revolution  :  many  have  been  overthrown.     Revolutions 
have  rarely  been  brought  about  on  a  large  scale,  except  under 
one  of  the  three   following  circumstances  \   a  usurpation  of 
tlie  crown  by  a  *  fortunate  soldier  *  or  by  means  of  the  army, — 
the  intervention  of  a  foreign  power, — ^or  the  concurrence  of 
the  aristocracy  and  the  clergy.     In  the  first  case,  there  is 
only  a  transfer  of  the  crown«  and  the  nation  is  passive  :  suck 
changes,  however,  have  often  been  productive  of  lasting  benefit 
to  the  people,  since  usurpers  have  found  it  expedient  to  in- 
gratiate themselves  with    their    subjects  by  wise  law:*  and 
popular  concessions.    To  Richard  II).  and  to  Cromweii,  Ei>g- 
iand  is  more  indebted  than  to  most  of  her  sovereigns,  and 
Bonaparte  has  done  more  for  France  than  all  her  Bourbons 
since  Henri  Quatre.    King  Joachim  and  Kirig  Joseph  Would, 
ia  like  manner,  have  deserved  well  of  their  subjects,  if  they 
had  reigned  long  enough  to  be  legitimate.    In  the  event  of 
revolutions  brought  about  by  a  foreign  interference^  the  people 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  the  gainers ;  ana  the  worst  usurpajtionf  are 
less  calamitous  for  a  nation,  than  the  best  ojT  r^stflralions^ 
Aristocratic  revolutions  have  for  the  most  pari  been  Ihe  mere 
triumph  of  one  party  over  another  at  the  expense  o£  the  people^ 
When  a  revolution  has  succeeded  in  the  hands  of  tiie  people, 
it  has  taken  place  under  the  commanding  influence  of  motives 
which  imply  a  high  degree  of  intelligent^  ahd  moral  feeling, 
^nd  with  the  concurrence  of  their  religious  teachers.    iSucu 
were  the  circumstances  attending  the  origin  Of  SWiss  Inde- 
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pendence^  the  straggle  of  the  Scotch  for  religioiM  libeitf « _ 
the  emancipation  of  BritiBh  America.  Bat  a  nation  <sannots« 
the  nature  of  things,  be  regenerated  by  a  political  chanee,  ei^ 
cepi  as  its  ultimate  consequence  may  be  favourable  to  the  fif* 
fusion  of  knowledge  and  tne  light  oi^  evangelical  truth.  Spua, 
therefore,  was  not  in  a  condition  that  admitted  of  a  revolatioa, 
originating  with  the  people,  that  should  have  remedied  the  dii- 
OTQtTs  of  the  State.  The  nation  had  one  common  feding. 
hatred  of  a  foreign  invader  ;  but  with  the, views  and  feelii» 
of  the  patriot*  the  common  people  had  no  sympathy.  The  Ao* 
solute  King  was  their  idol,  and  the  clergy  were  his  priests. 

There  were,  however,  at  this  time,  patriotic  Spaniards»  d* 
though  events  have  made  it  but  too  clear  that  they  foimedt 
small  part  of  the  nation,  who  saw  in  its  true  light,  and  fedingly 
deplored,  the  degraded  state  of  their  country,  and  who  mtn 
ready  to  hail  any  change  as  necessarily  for  the  better.  So  ex- 
asperated were  their  minds  by  the  oppression  of  Oodoy»  tiM 
imbecility  of  the  doting  monarch,  the  shameless  conduct  of  tht 
<2ueen,  the  disordiers  4n  the  administration,  and  the  alanniag 
defalcations  in  the  public  finances,  that  when,  in  conseqneDOB 
of  the  secret  convention  of  1807,  French  troops  proceeded  It 
occupy  the  Peninsula,  they  were  generally  received  as  libcn- 
tors  and  beneficent  friends. 

'  Information/  we  are  told,  *  was  pretty  widely  diSbsed  smongrt  Ae 
different  classes  of  society,  notwithstanding  the  opposing  infltieiice  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  rigorous  prohibitions  of  the  loquisition ;  vagso 
desires  and  plans  of  extensive  poh'tical  reform  were  warmly  eaiHw 
tained  by  many  ;  the  spectacle  of  the  riches  and  prepondennoa  of 
the  Frencl)  nation  stimulated  the  pride  of  the  countryi  and  henot 
arose  a  general  opinion,  that  the  presence  of  those  armies  ceold  nst 
be  otherwise  than  productive  of  auspicious  consequences,  and  offVMl 
and  salutary  alterations.  Well-informed  Spaniards  were  anxious  Is 
see  freedom  of  worship  established  in  their  country  ;.  they  wished^ 
a  national  representation — a  judicial  administration  founded  upoa 
wisdom,  a  system  of  public  economy,  and  all  those  social  inipmt-  * 
menta  which  the  cultivation  of  reason  has  wrought  lit  modem  com- 
munities ;  and  they  fondly  imagined  that  all  these  blessings  wooMfes 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  entry  of  the  French  srmiss.    - 

*  'fliose  armies,  to  a  much  greater  number  than  had  been  sifaialotoi 
for  in  the  convention,  spread  themselves  over  Old  Castille*  Navsmii 
Biscay,  and  Catalonia,  and  took  possession  of  the  priDcipsI  fiMftiM 
places  in  all  these  provinces,  without  meeting  the  slightest  oppositinSi' 
Wherever  they  appeared,  they  were  well  received  by  the  innslMtpBthii 
particularly  those  of  the  higher  classes,  who  entertained  them  sopp-. 
tuously,  and  lived  with  them  in  the  most  perfect  harmony.  In  W  . 
beginning,  the  people  had  no  complaint  to  make  of  their  violence,  or 
want  of  disdpline.    If  a  Ficach  soldier  committed  the  least  (exceiS»H 
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mly  puDiBbed  od  Uie  spot  by  his  superior  officers.  The  latter 
HircOt  bj  every  means  in  their  power,  to  win  the  good  opinion 
the  Spanish  people  and  anDy*  who,  far  from  receiving  the 
troops  with  hostihtyt  entertained  hopes  that  their  organization 
apiine,  would  serve  as  a  model  to  the  Spanish  ministry,  for  put- 
\  armed  force  of  Spain  upon  an  equal  rooting*'  pp.  19,  20. 

Bonaparte  at  this  crisis*  instead  of  employing  perfidy  and 
\e, — instead  of  kidnapping  the  royal  family,  and  mas* 
;  the  citizens  ^f  Madrid, — endeavoured  to  gain  over  the 
ened  part  of  the  nation  to  his  interest,  by  holding  out 
oapect  of  political  freedom  under  an  elective  monarch 
lould  have  governed  according  to  the  ancient  forms  of 
— had  he  employed  the  seductive  arts  of  corruption  to 
ing  like  the  extent  that  they  have  been  plied  on  the  re- 
vasion  of  the  Peninsula, — and  had  be  commenced  the 
18  development  of  his  plans,  by  obtaining  for  the  monarch 
be  rank  and  consideration  of  a  grandee  of  the  empire; 
ghly  probable  that  he  would  have  succeeded  in  seating 
»ther  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  his  name  might  have 
own  to  posterity  as  the  greatest  benefactor  of  tnat  long. 
3d  nation.  For,  in  that  case,  his  own  crown  would,  pro- 
neverhave  been  wrested  from  him,  and  Bemadotte  would 
w  be  the  only  one  of  all  his  marshals  who  ranks  among 
;itimate  sovereigns  of  Europe.  But  his  hatred  of  Eng- 
rhich  rendered  him  so  peculiarly  anxious  to  avail  him-. 
'  this  harbours  and  maritime  resources  of  the  Peninsula, 
if  to  perfect  his  insane  system  of  blockade,  precipitated 
ito  violent  measures  as  impolitic  as  they  were  unprin- 
;  and  these  eventually  led  to  his  own  destruction. 
,  while  we  blame  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  Bonaparte^ 
ipossible  not  to  reflect  with  bitterness  on  the  fine  oppor- 
which  was  afforded  to  another  Power,  of  becoming  the 
ctor  of  Spain — that  Power  which,  betraying  by  her 
ded  councils  the  cause  which  her  armies  had  saved, 
id  away  for  empty  compliments  her  high  character 
the  nations,  and  employee!  the  military  talents  of  Wel- 
1  and  the  sinister  diplomacy  of  Castlereagh,  in  setting 
in  Dagon,  and  Baal,  and  Moloch, — the  Pope,  the  Bour- 
ind  the  Inquisition. 

present  work  throws  much  light  on 'the  circumstances 
ited  with  the  tumult  at  Aranjuez,  and  the  abdication  of 
m  in  favour  of  his  son,  over  which  there  hung  a  consi- 
5  degree  of  mystery.  It  is  stated,  that  GodoT»  pressed  - 
approach  of  the  French  and  the  hatred  of  the  people,' 
ed  the  removal  of  the  royal  family  to  Seville,  and  thence 
uco,  and  it  was  this  which  roused  alike  the  courtiers  and 
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the  populace  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Prince  of  AM- 
rias.  Charles  signed  the  decree  of  abdication  on  the  t9th  of 
March,  1808,  and 

*  Ferdinand  was  proclaimed  king  by  a  people  intozieated  widi  jo?, 
and  full  of  the  most  sanguine  hopes^  The  public  enthuai—  im 
equally  great  at  Madrid,  where  the  inhabitants  had  plundered  tke 
houses  of  Godoy  and  his  principal  dependents.  Soon  afteff  h  be^ 
came  still  more  fervent*  when  it  was  seen  that  the  young  king  om- 
ferrcd  the  highest  offices  in  the  government  upon  the  most  libenl  aad 
enlightened  men  in  Spain,  who  had  been  banished  and  peraecoted  •■ 
account  of  the  severity  with  which  they  had  censured  the  BemRi 
and  abuses  of  the  favourite.'  p.  34. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  search  for  any  other  explauation  of 
Ferdinand's  conduct  in  this  instance,  than  his  just  hatred  of 
that  execrable  minion.  On  the  21st,  only  two  days  after  his 
signing  the  decree  of  abdication  by  the  unanimous  advice  of 
his  ministers,  Charles  signed  a  solemn  protest  against  that  act, 
under  the  combined  influence,  it  is  conjectured,  of  Blaria 
Louisa  and  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  '  the  declared  enemy  of 
'  Ferdinand,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Godov/  At  the  same 
time  he  wrote  to  Napoleon,  throwing  himself  implicitly  upon 
his  protection.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Murat,  this  imbeole 
old  man  earnestly  requests  him  to  interfere  to  procure  the  libe- 
ration of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  '  who  suflTers  only  because  he 
'  is  the  friend  of  France.'  The  'poor  Prince  of  Peace' b 
evidently  the  uppermost  thought  in  tne  minds  both  of  the  vir- 
tuous Mfaria  Louisa  and  her  amiable  daughter.  The  style  of 
cringincr  baseness  in  which  they  flatter  their  dear  friend  the 
Grand  I)uke  of  Berg,  in  the  letters  contained  in  the  Appendix, 
is  truly  disgusting.  Godoy  owed  his  life  to  Ferdinand.  At 
the  request  of  his  father,  he  rescued  him  from  the  enraged 
populace.  '  He  told  him/  writes  the  Queen,  '  with  a  tone  of 
'  command  as  if  he  were  the  kin^,  **  I  erant  you  your  life." 
'  The  Prince  of  the  Peace,  in  spite  of  nis  wounds,  thanked 
'  him.'  The  wounds  and  the  tone  of  comnumd  were  remem- 
bered by  the  Queen :  the  act  was  forgotten.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  expressions  in  which  she  gives  vent  to  ^er  ma- 
lignant hatred  of  that  son,  in  whom  she  saw  only  the  fival  of 
her  paramour :  they  are  addressed  to  this  same  Grand  Duke  of 
Berg. 

*  His  character  is  false,  nothing  affects  him ;  he  is  void  of  fisdii^ 
little  dispo&ed  to  clemency;  he  is  led  by  evil  counsellors,  and ambilioDi 
which  rules  him,  will  prompt  him  to  do  any  thing.  He  makes  prtf- 
niisea,  but  he  does  not  always  perform  them.  In  my  opiaion  the 
Grand  Duke  ought  to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  ninoe  of  the 
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Peace  from  being  killed,  for  the  body  guards  have  aaid  that  they  would 
kill  him«  sooner  than  allow  him  to  be  taken  out  of  their  hands,  even 
though  the  Grand  Duke  and  the  Emperor  should  command  it.  They 
are  enraged*  and  they  inflame  the  people,  every  body,  and  also  my  son, 
who  is  entH'ely  in  their  favour.  They  are  excited  also  against  the 
King  and  me.  We  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Grand  Duke  and  the 
Emperor,  and  we  entreat  that  he  will  do  us  the  favour  to  come  and 
see  us,  and  to  take  all  possible  steps  for  insuring  the  safety  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace :  and  also,  that  he  would  grant  ^he  requests 
which  we  have  already  made.  The  ambassador  is  entirely  in  ravonr 
of  my  son,  which  makes  me  tremble  for  the  consequences,  for  he 
neither  likes  the  Grand  Duke  nor  the  Emperor  ;  be  likes  nothing  but 
despotism :  it  is  of  my  son  I  speak.  I  trust  the  Grand  Duke  is  per- 
suaded, that  we  do  nothing  through  a  desire  of  vengeancci  nor 
through  resentment  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  us ;  for 
we  ask  nothing  from  the  Grand  Duke  and  the  Emperor,  save  tran- 
quillity.* p.  291. 

In  another  letter,  she  thus  niTes  against  him. 

*  My  son  has  a  very  bad  heart;  his  character  is  sanguinary;  he 
has  never  loved  his  father  nor  me*  His  advisets  thirst  also  for  blood ; 
their  only  pleasure  is  in  making  persons  unhappy,  and  at  heart  they 
liave  no  feeling  for  a  father  or  mother*  Their  wish  is  to  do  us  aU 
possible  injury.  But  the  King  and  I*  have  more  interest  in  saving  the 
fife  and  honour  of  our  innocent  friend,  than  even  our  own.'  p.  296. 

It  is  said,  that  while  the  ex-monarch  was  residing  with  hia 
family  at  Rome,  a  courtier,  who  had  introduced  himself  into  his 
good  graces,  first  convinced  him  that  the  true  origin  of  Godoy's 
extraordinary  fortune  was  the  intense  passion  whicli  Maria 
Louisa  entertained  for  him.  It  was  a  cruel  disclosure,  because  it 
had  become  a  useless  one,  and  the  bitter  feelings  it  occasioned 
are  believed  to  have  hastened  his  death :  be  died  soon  aflter. 

It  would  not  be  just  to  receive  the  evidence  of  such  a  woman 
against  the  object  of  her  unnatural  hatred ;  and  in  fact,  as  re; 
gards  his  father,  Ferdinand  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  bad 
•on.  A  want  of  sensibility  is  one  ot  his  most  characteristic 
traits ;  but  he  is  unfeeling  rather  thto  sanguinarv,  not  iJto- 
gether  unsusceptible  of  generous  emotions,  but  only  incapable 
of  persisting  in  right  pnnciples.  His  conduct  to  Godoy  was 
wortky  of  a  prince.  On  another  occasion,  when  Napoleon 
stooped  to  employ  a  courtezan  to  entrap  Ferdinand  at  Vaiencay^ 
(an  expedient  worthy  of  the  man,)  the  royal  prisoner  is  said  to 
have  resisted  her  seductions  '  with  nobleness  and  dignity.' 
When  the  pseudo  Baron  de  Kolli  was  presented  to  him — by 
the  way,  it  is  stated  that  the  genuine  de  Kolli  was  an  Iritkmun 
-^Ferdinand  rejected  the  proposal  with  horror,  and  wrote  to 
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his  dear  friend  the  Emperor  to  give  htm  a  princess  of  hii 
dynasty  as  a  wife  ;  a  request  which  excited  some  mirth.at  the 
lAiileries.  The  character  of  Ferdinand^s  mind  is  by  no  mesa 
imbecility,  but  a  childish  instability  of  purpose,  and  weaknen 
of  judgement,  united  to  heartless  selfishness  and  habits  of  cos- 
tummate  dissimulation.  He  is,  if  possible,  more  fiddle  this 
he  is  false.  It  is  said  of  him  by  the  present  Writer,  that  '  be 
*  is  subject  to  no  ruling  passion.'  He  detests  the  chase,  ii 
given  to  no  kind  of  dissipation,  is  apt  to  dispense  with  all  eti- 
quette, and  is  fond  of  nothing  but  smoking  and  buflRKMierj. 
Slight  of  hand  tricks  and  phantasmagoria  were  among  the 
amusements  of  the  royal  apartments. 

*  Ferdinand  did  not  find  much  pleasure  in  the  demeanour  sf  fail 
courtiers  ;  but  he  derived  great  enjoyment  from  that  of  the  laftrior 
servants^  whom  he  treated  with  the  matest  famtliaritjt  and  to  lAoai 
he  allowed  the  most  extraordinary  liberties.  Among  them  was  sse 
Chamorro,  celebrated  as  a  sort  of  stupid  and  vulgsr  buflboD.  iriMb  bj 
his  fooleries,  afforded  infinite  diversion  to  Ferdinandp  and.obCahied  s 
sufficient  degree  of  influence  with  him  to  dispose  of  the  first 
in  the  kingdom.  It  is  incredible  what  a  number  of  important 
have  been  manured  in  Spain  by  such  obscure  means  as  theSCi  The 
King  listened  with  delight  to  all  the  tales  sod  soecdotes  which  the 
servants  related  to  him  concerning  the  most  important  penbosfes. 
Frequently  have  his  servants,  who  were  interested  in  the  issue  of  ssy 
a£&ir,  pre-occupied  his  mind  in  such  a  manner,  that  wheq  themiiiiilefi 
came  to  transact  business,  he  informed  them  of  the  resolntioB  ehicfa 
he  had  taken,  and  which  was  often  the  reverse  of  what  thcj  had  ooa* 
templated.  Woe  to  the  minister  who,  in  such  circumstances,  shewed 
the  least  obstinacy  in  opposing  the  suggestions  of  those  secret  iaetra* 
roents.'  p.  251. 

'  The  want  of  sensibility  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  traits  of 
the  present  King  of  Spain.  His  self-love  and  pride  may  be  daqply 
sfiected,  but  his  heart  is  never  touched.  He  was  aifectionatcly  st- 
tached  to  his  second  wife,  Maria  Isabel  of  Braganaa ;  but  he  was 
playing  at  ninepins  when  her  funeral  left  the  palace,  and  the  flbllov- 
mg  day  there  was  not  the  least  sign  of  grief  in  his  conntensnce.  Tlis 
uncommon  fickleness  of  his  imagination  prevents  any  one  sentisBient 
from  overruling  him,  or  making  any  serious  impression  on  his  aiisd. 
In  adversity  be  was  never  dejected  :  when  misfortunes  of  a  ferMl- 
able  nature  occurred  to  him,  he  still  knew  how  to  take  advantsgsflf 
all  the  alleviating  circumstances  which  they  produced.  It  would  seen 
as  if  he  counted  with  certainty  on  the  combinations  of  the  fatmSi 
which  have  so  often  extricated  him  from  the  most  immineiit  daageni 

*  Ferdinand  is  a  mart  of  middle  stature ;  his  figure  is  large  bmod 
proportion :  his  complexion  is  pale,  and  his  health  is  firequeatly  in* 
terrupted  by  extremely  violent  attacks  of  the  gout.  To  tbk  aCe- 
tion,  and  to  the  infirmities  of  his  youth,  he  owes  a  flaqddity  of  sp» 
peuruncc  \i  liicR  doe^  not  correspond  with  his  age.    Htt  fcatyias,  srs 
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UroDgl^  marked  and  rather  deformed,  though  hb  look  wants  not 
moimation.  His  constant  custom  of  smoking  segars,  which  he  scarcdj 
ever  suspends,  gives  a  bad  odour  to  his  breath.  The  versatility  of 
bis  features  is  so  great,  that  the  most  eminent  artists  have  failed  to 
give  a  perfect  likeness  of  him.  His  gestures  are  lively,  and  often 
violent.  He  speaks  in  a  hurried  manner,  and  all  his  actions  partake 
of  the  precipitate  character  of  his  conversation.'    pp.  264,  5. 

'  The  events  of  Ferdinand's  life  have  contributea  to  increase  the 
defects  of  his  character,  and  to  induce  him  to  follow,  without  anj 
reserve,  his  favourite  inclinations.  He  has  been  always  cast  down 
through  his  own  fault ;  he  has  himself  always  created  the  germ  of 
those  evils  which  have  come  upon  him ;  but  he  has  always  found  a 
IbreiKn  hand  to  rescue  him  from  every  misfortune. 

*  His  hatred  of  enlightened  ideas,  and  the  fear  which  he  enter- 
tains of  well-informed  men,  are  features  in  hb  character  which  have 
-exercised,  and  will  continue  to  ei^ercise,  great  influence  upon  the 
destinies  of  Spain.  She,  unhappily,  gives  herself  up  to  the  most 
•profound  ignorance,  while  all  the  other  communities  of  Europe  nobly 
emulate  each  other  in  improving  the  useful  sciences.  Ferdinand  ab- 
hors those  sciences  as  dangerous  enemies;  and  although  public 
opinion  does  not  set  him  down  as  a  devotee,  nor  even  supposes  him 
to  be  sincerely  religious,  he  will  always  continue  to  favour  ninaticism 
as  the  best  auxiliary  of  absolute  power,  which  b  the  idol  of  hb  sou), 
nod  the  most  irresistible  of  hb  indinatkms.'    pp.  966,  7. 

The  moat  interesting  and  important  part  of  the  present  Me* 
moirs,  is  that  which  diacloses  the  intrigues  of  Russia.  It  is 
affirmed  that,  during  the  residence  of  Tatistcbeff,  tlie  Russian 
minister,  in  the  Peninsula,  there  was  not  a  transaction  of  the 
slightest  importance  in  any  department  of  the  State,  to  which 
he  did  not  give  his  sanction ;  and  '  that  his  infiuence  was 
'*  never  exerted,  except  for  the  purpose  of  degrading  the  Spanish 
'  nation.'  Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  onr  entering  upon  this 
subject ;  and  we  must,  therefore,  refer  6ttr  readers  to  the  vo- 
lume itself,  which  is  in  every  respect  deserving  of  attention.  It 
is  an  inconvenient  omission,  that  it  appears  without  any  index 
or  table  of  content^.  The  history  of  Ferdinand  is,  in  what  must 
be  termed  the  First  Part  of  the  work,  brought  down  to  bis  r»- 
etoration  in  1814,  which  is  expressively  characterised  as  *  PaA- 
'  dora's  box  for  the  unhappy  nation.'  The  history  of  the  six 
years  which  elapsed  from  that  period,  till  the  re-eslablishBsent 
of  the  Constitution  in  1820,  forms  the  Second  Part,  which  is 
comprised  nnder  five  sections :  Forei^  Relations — Government 
of  tne  Interior — Ecclesiastical  Affairs  —Finance*^  War  and 
Marine.  To  these  are  added  a  chapter  of  misdellnbeoas  anec- 
dotes and  an  appendix  of  documents.  The  following  remarks  on 
the  subject  or  '  foreign  relations',  fumisb,  no  one  can  now 
doubt,  a  key  to  the  conduct  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  dtbongh  to 
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have  entertained  a  doubt  of  their  good  faith  and  purity  of  » 
tention,  would,  but  a  short  time  back,  have  been  Btigmatiied 
as  folly  and  radicalism. 


'  The  system  of  government  adopted  by  Ferdinand  upon  bis  n 
to  Spain,  was  eminently  suitable  to  the  views  of  the  Holy  AiliiBCfb 
and  particularly  agreeable  to  the  high  personages  of  which  that  bodv 
was  composed.  When  the  sovereigns  were  restored  to  the  tmnqni 
enjoyment  and  secure  possession  of  their  thrones,  by  the  enetgjsnd 
virtue  of  their  people,  they  naturally  apprehended  ■  reaction  oa  the 
part  of  the  latter,  if,  in  exchange  for  the  patriotism  which  they  hid ' 
shewn,  and  the  sacrifices  which  they  had  made,  their  mien  wen  Is 
give  them  again  absolute  and  drspotic  governments.  Hence  the  !■•• 
ffuage  of  the  monarchs  was,  in  tho  beginning,  mild  and  conciliaioiy* 
Hence  they  held  out  the  most  flattering  hopes  to  their  aubjecta,  be- 
lieving that  it  was  expedient  still  to  speak  in  that  liberal  tone,  in  whick 
Alexander  addressed  the  inhabitants  of  Poland.  The  most  eBl%hl- 
ened  diplomatic  persons  of  Europe  were  of  opinion,  that  it  vaa  ae- 
cessary  to  coocede  advantages  to  the  middling  claasea  of  eocia^fh 
which  had  so  efficaciously  contributed  to  the  destmctioB  of  the  con- 
mon  enemy ;  and  he  who  would  then  have  ventured  to  piopoae,  ia 
the  councils  of  the  sovereigns,  those  extensions  of  d&e  nryai  power 
which  have  shnce  taken  place  throughout  Europe,  would  have  bean 
deemed  a  rash  adviser,  if  not  a  real  enemy  of  crowned  heeds.  The 
Holy  Alliance  was  then  precisely  in  the  situation  of  those  fortunate 
men,  who,  being  desirous  of  accomplishing  a  great  enterprise,  and  not 
possessing  courage  enough  to  take  the  first  stepi  from  not  koowiag 
whether  the  ground  is  or  is  not  safe,  find  another  bbstb  of  lees  pni- 
dence  and  less  fear,  who  boldly  ventures  of  his  own  free  will  to  nuke 
an  experiment  of  the  dancer,  and  teaches  them,  by  his  exanplet  the 
evils  or  the  advantages  which  they  have  to  expect.  FrenciB^  Loei^ 
and  Alexander,  saw  in  Spain  the  caput  mwtuum  of  thia  grand  ex- 
periment of  arbitrary  power.  They  left  Ferdinand  to  work  at  hia  eaM^ 
m  order  that  they  mignt  observe  to  what  extent  the  patience  of  nations 
would  go ;  and  when  they  saw  that  the  people  who  nad  fought  with  sa 
much  glory,  and  during  so  many  yeartt,  m  defence  of  their  king  and 
their  liberties,  yielded  with  such  docility  to  the  yoke  which  waa  ioh 
posed  upon  them,  they  calculated- that  the  same  thing  would  be  dona 
oy  their  own  subjects,  who  had  ac(|uired  comparatively  inferior  titlsf 
to  the  gratitude  of  their  rulers.  Europe  has  witnessed  the  porpean 
to  which  this  direful  lesson  has  been  applied,  and  the  geoernl  imn 
tation  of  that  principle  to  which  the  conduct  of  PevduMnd  ivpeMd 
so  much  consistency  and  strength.'    pp.  i37'^lS9. 
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1 N  the  present  volume  of  this  convenient  work,  the  mnaijm 
-*-  of  biographical  worka  and  the  neglected  biography  aie 
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it  to  allow  a  greater  space  for  original  laemoirB.    The 
of  these  may,  we  think,  be  very  properly  left  to  us 
irers :  the  latter  might  be  rendered  very  acceptable, 
an  unavoidable  drawback  on  the  valu«  of  such  a  woik, 
be  memoirs  must  needs  partake  very  much  of  the  par- 
of  friendship  and  the  language  of  panegyric ;  but  still, 
IS  a  useful  depository  for  information  not  wholly  unio- 
ng,  which  would  otherwise  be  lost;  for,  with  all  the 
ty  of  the  reading  public,   it  cannot  digest  quarto  or 
•  memoirs  of  every  celebrated  painter,  poet,  politician, 
;ian,  ecclesiastic,    soldier,  or  dramatic  performer   that 
lie  within  the  year.    The  memoirs  of  most  interest  in 
olume  are  those  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Hutton^  Robert 
ifield,  Mr.  Angerstein,  Mr-  Eicardo,  Lord  St.  Vincent, 
ollekens,  and  Dr.  Jepner.    We  will  confess  that  it  is 
with  a  view  to  place  in  our  pages  a  brief  memorial  of 
ithor  of  "  The  Farmer's  Boy,"  that  we  notice  the  present 
e ;  since,  as  an  annual  work,  the  general  commendation 
ised  with  regard  to  former  volumes  might  seem  all  which 
Id  claim  from  us. 

\  life  of  Robert  Bloomfield  was  as  uneventful  as  his 
ster  was  unassuming.    The  tale  is  soon  told,  and,  though 
tragical,  it  is  a  melancholy  one ;  for  it  begins  and  it 
vith  poverty  and  sorrow.    Vet,  Bloomfield  was  neither 
IS  nor  neglected.    Had  he  possessed  either  a  stronger 
or  a  worse  heart,  h^  might  have  ended  \m  days  in  eaae 
K)mpetence.    But  generous,  improvident,  with  a  crazy 
,  and  a  mind  debilitated  by  sickness  and  domestic  soli-^ 
\f  the  efforts  which  were  made  to  lift  him  above.a  state 
rerty,  were  constantly  rendered  abortive  either  by  hi* 
ty  to  help  others,  or  his  inability  to  help  himself, 
bert  Bloomfield  was  bom  at  Honington  in  Suffolk,  Dec* 
56.     His  father,  who  was  a  tavlor,  died  when  Robert  was 
;  six  months  old,  leaving  a  widow  with  six  small  children, 
mother,  a  pious  and  exemplary  woman,  was  the  village 
dmistress ;  and  to  such  instruction  as  she  could  imp^, 
rt  was  indebted  for  all  his  education,  with  the  exception 
tending  for  two  or  three  months  at  a  school  in  a  neigh- 
ng  village,  to  be  improved  in  writing.    When  he  was  not 
3  eleven  years  of  age,  his  uncle  by  marriage,  a  farmer  ait 
ton,  a  village  adjoining  Honigton,  took  him  into  his  bouse, 
ing  to  give  him  his  board  for  his  service  ;  but  he  was  so 
of  his  age,  that  Mr.  Austin  nronounced  it  unlikely  that 
>uld  ever  be  able  to  get  his  living  by  hard  labour.    Hifii 
er,  in  consequence,  wrote  to  her  sons  George  and  Na- 
el,  then  journeyman-shoemakers  in  London,  begging  their 
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assistance  m  placine  him  oat  Oeorge»  in  reply.  oKndto 
take  Iiis  brother,  and  find  him  board  and  lodging,  irhitelh* 
tbaniel  engaged  to  clothe  hhn.    His  mother  herself  aooon- 

Canied  Robert  to  Londoti,  observing  that  she  shoold  never  be 
appy,  if  she  did  not  herself  pvrt  him  into  bis  brotherV  haiL 
.  She  charged  her  son  George,  as  be  valued  a  mother's  bieiw|i 
-  to  watch  over  his  little  brother,  to  set  him  a  good  example,  vd 
never  to  forget  that  he  had  lost  his  father;  '  a  solenui  and  ft 

*  thetic  adjuration  which  seems  to  have  been  religioadj'it- 

*  tended  to/  '  Little  I  thought,'  says  his  brother,  '  thafOit 
'  fatherless  boy  would  one  day  be  known  and  esteemed  bj  the 
'  most  learned,  the  most  respected,  the  wisest  ttid  the.^ 

*  men  of  the  kingdom/ 

The  Farmer's  Boy  now  found  himself  transferred  to  a  guift 
in  Pitcher's  Court,  Bell  Alley,  Coleman-street ;  as  regaided 
health,  an  unfavourable  exchange.  Robert  waited  on  hu  bo- 
thers, learned  to  assist  them  in  their  jobs,  read  the  newspaperta 
them  aloud,  or  some  magazine  or  folio  weekly  number  taken  b 
by  his  brothers  or  the  other  journeymen.  In  this  way,  he  fpest 
as  many  hours  in  reading  as  other  boys  spent  in  play^ 

*  At  that  time  his  brother  Ceorge  took  in  the  Lendan  M^iihti 
in  which  publication  about  two  sheets  were  appropriated  to  a  retipv- 
Robert  was  always  eager  to  read  this  review.  Here  be  oosJd  Kt 
what  literary  men  were  doing,  and  could  leara  to  jud«  in  •iwnf  bn^ 
sure  of  the  merits  of  various  works  as  they  appeafe£  Hie  poetey, 
too,  always  commanded  his  attention.  Observing  this  drcuiHlwce, 
and  hearing  him  with  some  surprise  one  day  repeat  a  sow  whieh  he 
had  composed  to  an  old  tune,  his  brother  Geoi^  persoadsd  ium  lo 
try  if  the  editor  of  their  paper  would  give  his  verses  aplaee.  He 
.did  so;  and  th^is  was  kindled  the  flame  of  ambition  in-tlia  joadAI 
poet's  breast.  This,  the  first  ofipriBg  of  Robert  Bloomfialo's  psK 
that  appeared  in  print,  was  called  **  The  Milk-Maid,  or  tba  FvH  of 
May.*^  Emboldened  by  his  success^  he  soon  prodnced  anothar.fi^ 
piece,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  **  The  Sailor^s  Return  ;"  i^^A 
was  also  published  in  the  same  newspaper.  Indeed,  be  had  so 
rally  and  diligently  improved  himself,  that  although  only  sixM 
seventeen  years  of  age,  his  brother  George  and  hb  feDow-wo 
began  to  be  instructed  by  his  conversation.^  pp.  109,  lOl 

About  the  same  period,  Robert  made  an  acquaintance  widi  s 
Scotchman  who  had  many  books,  and,  among  others,  ThoMSonV 
Seasons  and  Paradise  Lost,  which  lie  lent  to  him.  ^  and  Robert 
spent  all  his  leisure  hours  in  reading  the  Seasons,-,  which  be 
was  now  capable  of  understanding.  Another  rirfnmslanra 
must  not  be  passed  over,  which  occurred  soon  aftar  ha 
to  London. 
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*  One  Sunda}',  af^er  strolling  the  whole  day  in  the  countryt  the 
brotbere  went  b;^  accident  into  a  meeting-houie  in  the  Old  Jewiy» 
Wiere  a  dissenting  minister  was  ]ecturin|r.  This  preacher^  whose 
name  was  Fawcetty  and  whose  language  and  action  were  very  rhetori- 
caly  although  his  discourse  was  sound  and  rational,  filled  Roocrt  with 
astonishment.  He  was  so  delighted,  indeed,  that  he  thenceforward 
attended  the  lecture  whenever  he  could  ;  and,  although  the  meeting* 
house  was  so  crowded  with  the  most  respectable  persons  that  Robert 
W9m  compelled  to  atanci  in  the  aisle,  he  alwap  quickened  hit  pace, 
ia  order  to  reach  town  on  a  Sunday  evening  in  time  to  be  present. 
Of  this  gentleman,  Robert  soon  learned  to  accent  what  he  called 
V  bard  words ;"  and  in  other  respects  greatly  to  improve  himaelf.* 

In  the  year  1784,  a  dispute  among  the  jouraeyman-sboe- 
makers,  rendered  it  expedient  for  Robert  to  return  fbr  a  season 
to  Suffolk,  and  Mr.  Austin  kindly  bade  him  make  Sapidtoh  his 
borne.  He  remained  here  two  months,  during  which  time,  with 
bis  mind  warm  from  the  perusal  of  Thomson,  he  reti  ac  ;d  wiih  new 
aensatioDs  the  scene  of  nis  early  occupation  as  the  farmer's  boy, 
and  imbibed  that  enthusiastic  love  of  rural  quiet  and  nature, 
by  which  he  became  distinguished.  He  at  length  returned  to 
London,  and  resumed  his  crafl. 

*  When  Robert  was  between  nineteen  and  twenty  years  of  age,  by 
which  time  he  could  work  very  expertly  at  his  trade,  that  of  a  ladies' 
shoemaker,  his  brother  George  lefl  London.  Afler  that  period  he 
studied  musin  and  became  a  good  player  on  the  violin.  His  brother 
Nathaniel  had  married  a  Woolwich  woman :  and  it  happened  that 
Robert  took  a~  fancy  to  a  comely  young  girl  of  that  town,  Mary 
Anne  Church,  who  wai  the  daughter  Of  a  boat-builder  in  the  govern* 
ment  yard ;  and  whom  he  married  on  the  12th  of  December,  1790. 
Like  most  poor  men,  he  got  a  wife  first,  and  had  to  procure  household 
stuff  afterwards.  It  took  him  some  years  to  work  himself  out  of 
r^dy-fumished  lodgings.  At  length,  by  dint  of  hard  labour,  he  was 
enabled  to  purchase  i  bed  of  his  own :  and  he  then  hired  a  room  up 
one  pair  of  stairs,  at  No.  H,  Bell  Alley,  Coleman  street ;  the  lana* 
lOnl  of  the  house  kindiv  giving  him  leave  to  sit  and  work  in  the  light 
garret,  two  pair  of  stairs  higher.  In  that  garret,  amidst  six  or  seven 
other  workmen,  his  active  mind  employed  itself  in  composing  ^  The 
Parmer*8  Boy.*^   ' 


9f  9 


Bloomfield  composed  the  latter  part  of  his  ^  Autumn/' 
and  the  whole  of  his  ''  Winter,  without  committing  a 
single  line  to  paper.  When  completed  and  transferred  to 
paper,  which  was  in  the  year  1798,  he  felt  a  strong  anxiety 
that  it  should  meet  his  mother's  eye  in  print.  Stimulated 
by  this  idea,  he  oi&red  his  raanuQcript  to  several  London  pub- 
lishers, but  in  vain.  Foiled,  yet  not  dishejetrtened,  he  now 
tranamitted  the.  poem  in  its  manuscript  state  to  Sufiblk.  f6r  thf 
inspection  of  his  mother  and  his  friends.     At  the  aiigg6aticin 
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of  some  of  these,  Oeorge  Bloomfield  was  induced  to  •ii1>mitlih 
brother's  production  to  Mr.  Capel  Lofil,  who  not  only  pio* 
nounced  a  his:hly  favourable  judgement  on  its  merits,  'but 
exerted  himself  most  strenuously  to  obtain  the  ispee&y  p'nifli- 
cation  of  the  poem.  It  appeared  with  what  is  in  this  JneiiiOff 
termed,  ^  an  aole  and  elegant  preface  from  the  fiieiidly  pen  of 
'  Mr.  Loffl.'  It  was,  in  fact,  neitlier  elegant  nor  ame*  botit 
was  kindly  meant,  and  at  the  time  serviceable ;  and  thene 
be  no  doubt  that  to  Mr.  Lofil's  exertions  the  Author 
chiefly  indebted  for  the  auspicious  commencement  of  fait  poiCi* 
cal  career.  The  publication  was  completely  succoMra,  nri 
the  Farmer's  Boy  became  a  general  favourite. 


*  Among  the  distinguished  individuals  who  expressed  the  _ 
tion  which  the  perusal  of  *'  The  Farmer's  Boy'*  bad  afforded 
one  of  the  earliest  was  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Yerk, 
made  the  poet  a  liberal  present  in  testimony  of  his  approbatii^B.  1^ 
late  Duke  of  Grafton  also  had  him  to  Whittlebury  Forett»  of  vkidi 
His  Grace  was  the  ranger ;  and  settled  upon  him  a  gratuity  of  a  m< 
ling  a  day ;  and,  about  two  years  afler  his  first  appearance  as  aa  la- 
thor,  gave  him  the  appointment  of  Uuder  Sealer,  in  the  Seal  (NBce; 
a  situation  which  his  declining  health  compelled  him  subaeqnently  Is 
rdihquish  t  the  private  allowance,  however,  after  the  depth  aflfii 
Grace,  was  generously  continued  by  the  present  Duk^.  LJooel.tH^ 
scriptions  were  also  entered  into  at  liadleigh,  and  elsewfacra,  fiif  thi 
purpose  of  testifying  the  high  and  general  esteem  eqteitajppd  ftr 
Robert  Bloomfieki's  poetical  talents  and  personal  virtiiea^  B^it  hii 
greatest  emoluments  were  derived  from  the  sale  of  bisusprkf  of  «Mdk 
m  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  above  forty  thonsand 
were  disposed  o£ 

*  Mr.  bloomfield's  finances  having  thus  improved,  he 
better  lodgings,  and  eventually  took  a  cottage,  near  the  Shepherd  9pd 
Shepherdess,  in  the  City  Road.  Here  he  worked  for  some  jeanilit 
his  trade,  and  also  made  admirable  iEolian  harps;  of  which  lat|er  di^ 
cumstance  many  liberal  persons  availed  themselvef,  by.  pur^l^piiig 
harps  at  large  prices,  and  thus  delicately  dimioishipg  the  oU^ptiaa 
which  a  pecuniary  gift  might  have  been  supposed  to  create^*  P-  UNU 

In  1802,  appeared  the  pleasing  little  collection  of  poenis'tt- 
titled  ''  Rural  Tales,  Ballads,  and  Son^.'*  It  did  nol  eziBile 
an  equal  degree  of  attention  With  his  firit  performanoa^Wiit 
was  received  with  considerable  favour,  and  did  not  HBiit  it 
less.  In  1804,  Bloomfield  published  a  poem  designed  ito  o4^ 
brate  the  then  newly  introduced  practice  of  vaccinatiOB,  mitf 
the  title  of "  Good  Tidings,  or  News  from  the  FanB.**  Vwo 
years  afterwards,  appeared '' Wild  Flowers,  or  PasMral  nd 
Local  Poetry.''  In  the  snnuner  of  1807,  he  had  theM|||hjm- 
tffication  or  accompanying  a  party  of  friends  down  the  V^» 
and  through  part  of  South  Wales.    This  gai^effilrtolMw* 
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'   scriptive  poem  entitled  "  The  Baidcs  of  the  Wye/\wbich  ap- 
.  pesured  in  the  year  1811. 

<  Unfortunatelyy  BIoonafi^Td*8  health  began  now  to  fail  him.  Never 
of  a  robiist  habit,  his  constitbtion  had  received  several  severe  shocks 
IpDg  before  he  became  knowii  to  the  public.  That  heartless  disease, 
the  dro{^sy,  gained  upob  him.  It  happened,  also,  in  the  natural 
.  course  of  events,  that  newer  objects  of  attraction  began  in  son)e  mea- 
•Ure  to  withdraw  the  public  attention  from  him  and  his  works ;  ^d 
that  his  income  was  thereby  materially  diminished.  Under  all  these 
circumstances,  he  was  induced  to  remove  into  Bedfordshire ;  princi- 
pally, however,  in  the  hope  that  the  country  air  mi^ht  be  beneficial 
to  him.  He  chose  his  place  of  abode  at  Shefford,  in  the  neishbour- 
hood  of  the  late  Mr.  Whitbread,  who  had  always  treated  htni  with 
gre^lL  kindness,  at  whose  table  he  was  a  welcome  guest,  and  whose 
aeath  was  a  severe  affliction  to  him. 

*  In  his  latter  years,  he  became  unable  to  work ;  and  was  nearly 
blhid  fh>m  frequent  and  violent  headaches.  To  his  bodily  suQennffs 
were  added  pecuniary  embarrassments.  The  generosity  or  bis  friends 
Und  of  the  public  was  excited  in  his  behalf  some  years  since,  but  not 
efficiently ;  and, — it  is  most  painful  to  say,— towards  the  close  of  life, 
his  distresses  accumulated  upon  him.  In  18SI2,  he  published,  *'  May 
Day  with  the  Muses,''  written,  as  he  pathetically  observes,  **  in 
anxiety,  and  a  wretched  state  of  health."  His  last  work  was,  *<  Hazle* 
wood  Hdl,"  a  village  drama,  in  three  acts,  the  preiace  of  which  is 
dated  so  late  as  April  12,  1823. 

'  The  question  nere  naturally  arises— how  was  it  that  a  man  who. 
For  a  time  at  least,  floated  on  the  full  tide  of  worldly  success,  had  not 
sufficient  prudence  to  make  some  provision  for  his  declining  years  ? 
The  fact  b,  that  Robert  Bloomfielu  was  a  most  kind,  generous,  afec- 
tionate,  warm-hearted  being ;  and  that  his  liberality  constantly  drained 
his  purse.    He  was  a  man  who  went  about  in  secret  doing  good  ;  he 
gave  to  him  that  asked,  and  from  him  that  would  borrow  be  turned 
not  away.    Then  his  relations  were  all  in  needy  circumstances.    To 
insure  a  home  to  his  a^ed  and  revered  mother,  and  her  husband,  he 
bought  the  cottage  which  was  his  birth-place,  repaired  it  at  a  great 
expense,  and  gave  it  to  the  old  folks  to  live  in.  ,  His.  brothers  were 
ail  married,  and  had  large  families,  which  they  were  ill  able  to  sup- 
port.   George,  the  eldest,  a  very  estimable  man,  and  whose  affec- 
tionate treatment  of  Robert  in  his  boyhood  made  an  indelible  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  the  latter,  had  ten  children,  and  experienced 
many  troubles.     Nathaniel  had  twelve  children,  and  was  also  fre- 
quently driven  to  great  straits.    To  both  these  brothers  the  poet's 
fiand  was  open  on  every  emergency ;  and  the  pecuniary  aid  for  which, 
ift  various  times,  necessity  compelled  them  to  call  upon  him,  was 
^ery  considerable.    He  had  anotner  .brother,  whose  name  was  Isaac, 
a  foomeymen    bricklayer,  who  lived  at  Honington,  and  who  was 
midom  employed,  except  in  the  summer  mootba*    Robert  took  Isaac, 
hia  wife,  and  fami^,  to  London,  and  placed  them  in  a  general  shop, 
,4Nr  chandler's  shop,  as  it  ia  called^    That  not  answering,  be  sent  them 

3E2 
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back  to  Honin^on»  haying  incurred  an  expenae  dn 
above  a  hundred  pounds ;  and  on  the-  death  of  ^— Ct  which  lipk 
place  ten  years  ago,  Robert  assisted  his  widow  vaU  nine  cbOdr^PilB 
the  utmost  of  his  power.  Added  to  all  this,  he  Iot|'a,hwge  m^of 
money,  amounting  to  some  hundreds  of  poundit  whid^  lit  Ibad  lekli 
a  relation  o?  his  wife's,  who  engaged  in  a  building  ipacaladm  dm 
entirely  failed. 

*  Such  were  a  few  of  the  circumstances  th^  oonapired.  to  rtn^ 
Robert  Bloomfield  a  poor  man.  The  momenti  however,  ires  ni|^ 
approaching,  when  the  evils  of  penury  were  to  ceaae^  and  wbeq  die 
consolation  arising  from  the  retrospect  of  his  exertions  in  hehplfiif 
others  was  to  operate  with  unimpaired  efficacy.  Riepeated  aeMjIli 
of  his  disorder  led  him  more  ana  more  feeble*  The  Uwt  ntUckt  hii 
friends  were  apprehensive^  if  he  survived  it»  would  reduce.  hifli|9  i 
state  of  mental  aberration  worse  than  death.  Happily  it  profej  fiil|l; 
and  on  Tuesday,  August  19,  1823,  he  expired,  at.SqeCbra,  in  the^RfA 
year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  interred  in  a  iidghbourhu^  ofawfib* 
yard ;  a  spot  having  been  selected  for  the  purpose,  with  rmr^noe  li 
the  wish  expressed  in  the  concluding  lines  of  his  charming  little  pasBp 
called  "  Love  of  the  Country  :**— 

<  *'  O  Heaven !  permit  that  I  may  lie 

Where  o'er  niy  corse  green  branches  wavet 

And  those  who  from  life's  tumults  flyt 

With  kindred  feelings  press  my  grave.**  *    pp*  181— IK 

BlooniGeld  has  lefl  a  widow  and  four  children ;  three,  are 
grown  up.  The  eldest  daughter,  who  has  been  well  educated, 
was  her  father's  constant  com|>aiiion,  his  reader  and  amanaensas 
since  the  failure  of  his  sight,  and  his  assistant  on  every  jooca- 
sion.  If  any  further  nieoioir  of  her  father  is  to  appear,  we  hope 
that  it  will  be  only  from  her  pen. 


Art.  VII.  Professional  Christianity ;  or  Coosiderationa  urging  tlie 
Importance  of  Religious  Influence  on  the  Medical  Characlcr»  Bj 
a  Medical  Practitioner.     llSmo.  pp.  72.    London.  18Si. 

"UE^E  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  what  motiye  ean  have 
^*  prompted  the  writer  of  this  strange  rhapaody.  For 
tlie  profession  it  catniot  be  designed,  because  the  calumnies 
which  it  contains,  could  excite  only  contempt' or  iudignalioa 
in  professional  men.  And  if  meant  for  the  public  in|;enenL 
as  a  caveat  against  employing  irreligious  surgeons'  and  upolha* 
caries,  it  comes  with  an  ill  grace  from  a  medical  prac|ilioaer» 
and  has  too  much  the  air  of  an  advertisement.  Whatever  be 
the  writer*8  design,  a  more  crude  and  injudicioua  perfonBtnoe 
we  have  seldom  met with,  or  one  more  tikeiy  to  pKJndiee  die 
cau«e  it  udvocalcsf.    The  style  is  an  exaggeration — we  were 


*  Where  a  young  mind  hat  any  serious  impressions  respecting  t( 
W  mm  future  destiny,  arising,  it  may  be,  from  religious  education  c 
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^|r6iiig  to  say  a  burlesque— of  Mr.  Irving^s ;  but  we  must  first 
^deal  with  the  matter.  The  Writer  begins  by  attempting  to  ac- 
?]feount  for  the  prevailing  infidelity  amonc  medical  men.  He 
J^tbinks  that  the  peculiar  nature  of  medical  studies  suppliea  a 
^'  ^mple  and  natural  explanation.' 

its 
or 
■'fUttioiis  opportunities,  the  first  spectacles  of  mortality  never  fail  to 
1^  iSiia  a  heav^f  ttoang  of  sickening  fear  over  the  conscience.  This  sen- 
ii'taitioii  I  have  often  known  so  overpowering  as  to  occasion  faintinje«  or 
i#f«eh  an  aversbn  to  anatomical  pursqits  as  to  cause  them  to  be  fortb- 
l^with  relinquished.  In  order  to  pursue  the  profession  at. all  either 
V  wkh  ardour  or  success,  these  uneasy  feelings  must  be  ^ot  ri4  of  l^y 
is  aeaie  means  or  other.  There  are  but  two  possible  ways  m  which  this 
b:BWV  be  accomplished.  Either  such  a  sincere  belief  in  the  Gospel  as 
ii  flhail  elevate  the  mind  above  all  fear  of  death,, an(i  give  it  to  soar  qn 
S  the  wings  of  faith  over  the  dismal  mementos  of  futurity  with  whi^h 
I  k  n  conversant,  or,  by  rejecting  the  Gospel,  and  shaking  away  from 
the  mind  belief  in  a  future  state  altogether.  An  immediate  and  reso- 
lute adoption  of  either  of  these  methods  is  iodispensible.' 

That  is,  if  we  understand  the  Writer,  indispensible  to  the 

ardent  or  successful  prosecution  of  profetisioual  studies.    Thia 

^   is  not  true.    The  fact  is  notorious,  that  tliere  are  men  of  the 

I   first  eminence  in  the  profession,  who  are  neither  infidels  nor 

i   men  of  decided  piety.    But  die  whole  representation  is  fiilla- 

I   cious.     It  is  altogether  untrue,  th^t  the  first  sight  of  a  corpse 

I    never  fails  to  send  a  '  heavy  twang  of  sickening  fear  over  the 

i-  '  conscience.'    It  is  apt  to  excite  a  physical  sensation  of  dis* 

gust ;  in  some  cases  it  may  excite  terror ;  but  it  may  produce 

either,  or  both,  without  the  conscience  having  any  thing  to  do 

-    with  the  matter.     It  may  produce  a  sickening  seusation  to  the 

extent  of  nausea  or  fainting,  in  persons  armed  agaim^t  the  fear 

I    of  death  by  the  sincerest  reception  of  the   Gospel.     But,  in 

I    point  of  fact,  so  much  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  spectacle, 

and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  presented,  that,  .not 

unfreouently,  no  such  impression  is  produced*    We  will  admit, 

I     indeea,  that  the  first  view  of  a  si/^'ft/ in  the  theatre  or  dissect- 

I    ing-room,  is  likely  to  send  a '  twang'  over,  the  stomach,,  though 

we  doubt  whether  that  is  the  region  of  conscience.    We  must 

confidently  affirm,  however,  that  the  Gospel  is  not  an  antidote  to 

this  nausea.    The  force  and  duration  of  the  disgust  wliick  often 

'  18  produced,  and  of  the  aversion  to  anatomicd  pursuits  which 

sometimes  results  from  it,  almost  absoluU;ly  depend  upon  the 

student's  temperament  and  stren^s^  of  atomacn. '  Familiarity 

with  the  object^  however,  soon  etoables  him  to  overcome  this 

sensation,  and  he  learns  to  abstract  his  mind  from  all  ,con 
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siderations  but  such  as  belong  to  the  acieiiM  whicli  it  i« 
tary  he  should  acduire  in  order  to  get  his  brwd.  1 
must  doy  whether  ne  is  a  believer  or  an  uDbeliever, 
terialist  or  an  immaterialiat ;  and  he  aaaiuredly  may 
without  rejecting  the  Gospel  or  the  hope  of  immortalitj 
The  Writer  proceeds  to  insinuate,  that  the  UDavoidabl 
of  anatomical  studies  on  an  unconverted  amn  ia  to  p 
a  brutal  insensibility  of  mind.  This  is  80  monstroua  aiS 
tiout  that  we  shall  need  cite  his  own  words. 

'  Precisely  the  same  opinions  the  stadent  imbibed*  the  prac 
csrries  into  the  sick  chamber  with  him,  polluting  the  aUM^ 
thought  his  patient  inspires,  with  the  poisoa  of  bla^tmmi  Mq 
and  under  such  sentiments  and  feeling  does  he  gradually  ha 
itifidelitVy  and  at  length  come  to  view  his  dicing  charge  wiili  m 
as  apatnouMf  as  entirely  disfoinled  from  sympathy^  as  he  hi 
accustomed  to  do  the  dead  suhfect.  The  one  i«  mettert  M 
other/ 

In  this  passage*  we  have  distinctly  implied  three  t 
first,  that  every  young  man  who  leaves  the  hoapiuJ  i 
having  received  the  Gospel,  is  and  must  be  a  blaspl 
sceptic;  next,  that,  being  such,  he  will  introduce  his  senl 
into  the  sick  chamber,  and  poison  his  patient's  rain 
his  blasphemous  scepticism ;  and  thirdly*  that  he  will 
value  on  his  patient  s  life,  and  have  no  sympathy  wi 
sufferings.  This  last  assertion  is  still  more  explicitly 
tr.ined  in  the  following  paragraph. 

*  In  the  first  place,  he  loses  oil  just  sense  of  the  value  of 
lives.     So  soon  as  I  have  brought  myself  to  think  ihat  the  i 
Creature  I  am  requested  to  visit  with  my  profeaaional  aid 
a  mass  of  diseased  matter^   containing  notning   within  tlu 
survive  vitality,  I  must  have  other  inducements  to  exert  ni 
restoration  to  health,  than  any  thing  like  sympathy  for  his  I 
or  his  fears,  arisfne  from  an  adequate  estimate  of  the  Impott 
his  existence.    Wnatever  terrors  death  mar  wear  to  Asut, 
he  appears  invested  with  none.    My  Patient's  fears  mre  M  a 
weakness ;  and  that  idle  dream  of  consequences,  chat  preys  se 
on  his  spirits,  it  is  not  my  business  to  enter  into.     As 
sensations,  they  are  really  so  severe,  the  chances  of  recoseiy 
small,  the  possiliility  of  ultimate  restoration  to  usefulness  in 
very  hopeless,  it  seems  no  longer  a  compliance  frith  the  i 
even  of  common  humanity  to  exert  myself  in   protracting 
isteoce  so  truly  miserable.    If  the  man,  however^  is  a  man  o 
or  of  notoriety,  or  of  pecuniary  affluence,  then  indeed  tli 
k  diSerent ;  the  life  is  a  valuable  one,  if  not  to  society,  st ! 
me ;  and  every  endeavour  muBt  be  made  in  his  fhrour,  is 
proportion  as  it  may  conduce  to  my  own  worldly  h 
ak  fiir  him  who  is  poor,  who  can  give  me  no  adcqusde 
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oF  what  use  is  fib  life  to  society  i  mh$t  eood  will  it  do  to  me  to  wasta 
my  time  ^n  Aini,  who  is  a  burdbn  to  his  firiends,  to  the  public;  to 
kkwdf  f  Sach  considenuioiis  as  tJufsOy  howerer,  are  ftr  iQ|f  Qsn^ 
btBom.  It  may  be  well  for  me  io  ac^ire  at  least  credit  for  disin* 
terestedoess  io  a  certjain  qu&rt^,  and  this  or  thax  paoper  I  sMl 

auend- 

*  Such  reasonioig  is  nothing  e]^e  than  hmnan  imtive,  and  though 
ODe  man  may  put  it  in  practice  with  greater  delicacy  and  finesse  than 
apother^  it  loses  not  by  that  means  one  shade  of  its  sophistry.  We 
charge  not  any  individual  or  bo^y  of  individuals  on  this  score ;  and  we 
should  indeed  be  sorry  if  direct  canse  to  send  home  mdtk  an 
ifpputalion  were  to  oome  before  us.  But  let  any  man  ^wfaatsoeaer 
tKinist  aside  the  sacred  Tolume,  and  dcaw  the  curUin  of  infiddity 
Of er  futnistyy  and  regulate  his  own  psofessional  ;au>v/iipQiMU  by  tbis 
compass  of  matenaUami  or  deisnia  or  any  ol^er  .m^i^ly  bumfip 
ooBoeitt  aad  then  poiat  4»ut  any  ostensible  pjrinclple  that  wjU  be 
the  measure  of  his  pcofessiooal  attentUms  other  than  bis  owi^  inleraH.; 
aod  the  common  sense  of  mankbd  will  attribute  his  c4Viduot  to 
a  fluctuating  feeling,    an  uncalcul4tin|^  eccentricity,   or  a  coTert 

'  *  The  man  alone  who  believes  and  acts  upon  the  Scriptures,  con 
possess  pure  motives  to  professional  duty.    pp.  IS— 16* 

I 

•  For  the  oi^edit  of  religion,  w<e  must  diaclaiia  thia  .wbfde 
BBoreHentfttiou  aa  false  aiMl  sQaiida)oiis.  .A  medical  practitioner 
WAUO  will  thus  stand  up  and  bear  false  witness  against  the 
larger  part  of,  his  own  psofeasioi),  must  have  imbibed  ox- 
laremely  little  of  the  spirit  ot  that  Gospel  be  ptofoases  to 
believe.  For  in  what  lijz^ht  does  it  represent  *  the  w,Qrl4)y* 
'  minded  physician?'  That  of  a  murderer,  ox  of  ooe  wno. 
«ould  not  scruple  to  commit  murder* — of  a  mau  who  coolly 
speculates  on  the  #iii  bono  of  saving  die  life  of  a  fellow^creafu?^* 
and  does  not  oonsider  it  as  worU)  saving,  unless  be  is  well 
paid  for  it.  We  feel  it  difficult  to  repxess  in^igpAStion  .at 
traxiscrLbing  the  rash  and  crimipal  aspersion.  Tbeimost  cba- 
Btable  construcstion  we  jcan  put  man  the  Writer's  conduc^  ip, 
that  he  is  aoqaainted  only  with  oospitM  .jpcsotioe,  han  uui;/9d. 
only  with  army:and  navvy. surgeyons  or  aasiat&QtsurgeQM»..fui^ 
that  he  judges  from  iwhat  he.has.aeea.iu  aucb  piaptioQ«rQivlWH4 
fiom  anoh  practitioners,  of  the  lit^Ue  Acoount  that  ipi-  te)(An. 
of  a  poor  tellow'a  life.  But,  the  picture  he  Jias  4raj«miMi| 
apply  ionly  to  the  dregs  of  the  pcafeasion.  Apavt  tKfX/jpL  vwfxj 
rehgions  motive^  from  every  conpidmition  ot  hap^i^^  the 
medioal  practitioner  who  takes  any  pleasm^in  .l^a.  pvp- 
ftasion,  is  limpelled  by  the  int^ceeitJie  ii^ab^ia.  ei»ry  .c^^ 
that  ttesta  >hia  akilU  by  the  nsAarsd  .%pg|||;>i^<)nr  of  sv^t^ccHiL  .1^ 
a  'la^ard  for  his  owm  x^hacaofer,  lid  ^^.iawliefAe^.at  ^$mk 
dr  fhm  profeotioMl  ^fatty^  to  <d^  <)H8i,utiiifMt.,k^,tl|/^,4a^ 
the  poorest  individual,  having  once  consented  to  uncleftake 
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it  The  value  of  the  individual  life  is  nothinjf  to  hioip  wai 
it  rarely  enters  at  all  into  his  calculation.  .  If  it  does»  ithm 
only  the  effect  of  inducing  greater  caution,  and  a  wish  to  dbre 
the  responsibility  with  other  professional  advisers.  Bal»i  if 
the  poor  man  comes  in  for  less  of  his  time  and  attentioa» 
it  proceeds  not  from  any  speculation  as  to  the  compaiatiTe  valae 
of  the  individuars  life,  but  from  a  necessity  to  wfaiek  tfe 
most  upright  and  Christian  physician  must  bow.  In  a  geoenl 
way,  however,  it  is  the  specific  nature  of  the  dieea^e  or  fhe 
accident,  that  chiefly  determines  the  degree  of  interest  Mm- 
kened  by  the  individual  case.  There  are.  no  donbt,  aDidii 
men,  and  negligent  men,  and  unprincipled  men  in  the  medioai 
profession,  as  well  as  in  every  otner.  We  wish  tbstt  thcj 
confined  to  the  '  worldly*  and  the  irreligious.  But  the 
titioner  who,  having  undertaken  the  case  of  a  patient,  'dd^ 
berately  withholds  his  utmost  aid,  on  the  calculatiDn  that  the 
man*s  life  is  not  worth  saving,  is,  in  heart,  as  he  nms  tke 
hazard  of  being  in  fact,  a  murderer. 

A  physician  or  inferior  practitioner  may  choose  whether  or 
not  he  will  attend  a  poor  man,  or  undertake  a  case  of  any  dst- 
cription  ;  or  he  may  afterwards  have  reason  to  withdraw ;  bntp 
while  giving  his  attendance,  he  has  no  option  as  to  theenplov- 
ment  of  his  best  skiiL  If  once  he  begins  to  speculate  on  toe 
fitness  of  the  individual  for  death,  the  importance  or  non-tn- 
portance  of  his  life  to  society,  the  value  ot  his  soul,  8cc.  as  ia 
the  least  affecting  the  question  of  his  professional  duty,  let  Uin 
be  a  worldly  man  or  a  religious  man,  he  is  not  fit  to  put  his  tooi 
into  the  chamber  of  a  patient  in  a  medical  capacity.  Once 
admit  such  a  principle  as  this,  and  we  might  have  aiedical 
practitioners  like  this  Writer,  benevolently  facilitating,  the 
decease  of  some  pious  sufferer,  because  to  keep  him  aliie, 
would  only  be  keeping  him  out  of  heaven.  We  misht  have 
evangelical  doctors  as  well  as  infidel  doctors,  exercdawg  their 
discretion.  And  while  some  might  be  for  lengtheniiMr.oattiie 
day  of  grace  to  the  dying  sinner,  others  might  think'it  nercH 
ful  to  abridge  the  sinful  course  of  one  who  seemed  ohiltinately 
impenitent.  The  man  who  should  '  weigh  out  his  .medical  al« 
'  tentions'  in  any  such  manner,  whatever  might  be  hia-motif^ 
would  have  to  answer  for  it  to  the  Judge  of  all.*  >'i  ..r    ^  , 

The  Writer's  next  position  is,  that 'materialism  and  kre« 
'  lipion'  limit  the  physician's  means  of  coonteractine  dinata 
He  does  not  seem,  by  the  way,  to  be  aware  that  there  oa wham 
materialists  who  have  been  so  far  from  irreligious  meei,  nJBik 
more  blasphemoiis,  sceptics,  that  they  have  firmly  .held -iheia" 
surrection  of  the  body  and  the  future  state.  The  way  in  which 
he  endeavours  to  make  it  apjpear  that  the  woiildly  tflhpitiuA 
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meuns  of  ccnintemcting  disease  are  liaiited,  is,  by  arguing  that 
ifeligtous  conversation  is  one  means  of  cure.  '  There  is  no- 
"*  Rpecific,*  he  says,  '  for  the  morbid  irritabiJity  of  the  soiJ, 
"  but  the  healing  influence  of  the  Qospel.'  Here  he  enters 
upon  a  delicate  subject,  which  he  is  utterly  incompetent  to 
handle.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pious  physician  has 
frequent  opportunities  of  being  useful  to  the  souls  as  well  as 
to  tne  bodies  of  his  patients.  When  the  house  is  shut  against 
a  priest,  the  ear  and  the  heart  may  be  open  to  the  well-timed 
counsel  and  instruction  of  the  confidential  medical  attendant. 
Bnt  were  every  practitioner  to  consider  himself  as,  in  all  case^ 
and  at  all  hazards,  called  upon  to  examine  the  spiritual  con^ 
dition  of  his  patients,  and  to  prescribe  for  it  accordingly,  we 
should  fear  that  very  great  evils,  as  well  as  very  gross  impro- 
prieties,  would  ensue.  For  instance,  were  such  a  person  as  the 
present  Writer  to  be  called  in,  it  might  be  a  case  in  which  any 
agitation  of  mind  would  have  an  extremely  unfavourable  eifect 
on  the  patient,  might  shorten  existence, — would  it,  c)r  ought  it 
to  be  endured,  that  the  medical  practitioner  should,  with  or 
without  the  consent  of  friends,  proceed  to  the  most  delicate  of 
discussions,,  and  intrude  upon  the  sick  man  his  own  theologi- 
•cai  opinions  under  pretence  of  dealing  faithfully  with  his 
patient's  soul  ?  This  Writer  does  not  scruple  to  avow,  that 
•*  though  every  tear  of  sorrow  for  sin  were  largfJff  to  curtail  his 

•  short  term  of  existence,  €tiir  he  would  '  urge  the  necessity 

•  of  repentance  as  warmly  as  ever ;'  that  '  though  the  first  tear 

•  of  tnie  penitence  he  shed  were  to  stifle  his  existence  in  death,* 
he  would  '  hail  with  unmingled  joy,  the  gracious  token  of  his 
"  saI%'ation/  Such  a  person  would  be  liKely  grossly  to  abuse 
the  confidence  reposed  in  a  medical  attencfant.  What  right 
has  he  to  invade  the  most  sacred  and  difficult  office  of  the 
<])hristian  minister,  and  to  turn  preacher  in  the  sick>room,  even 
at  the  risk  of  shortening  the  life  of  his  patient?  Is  every 
CJbristian  surgeon  and  apothecary  to  have  this  license,  or  is  it 
to  be  restricted  to  the  physician  as  a  prerogative  attaching  to 
liis  diploma?  KeaUy,  the  presumption  and  indiscretion  be- 
trayed in  this  statement,  are  such  as  we  have  rarely  met  with  in 
a  (Jhristian  man.  How  excellent  soever  may  be  the  Writer's 
intentions,  he  is  likely,  we  fear,  to  da  more  harm  than  service 
t3  the  cause  he  has  espoused.  He  is  certainly  out  of  liis  ele- 
ment in  his  profession,  and  we  would  seriously  recommefcd 
him  to  renounce  the  pestle  and  mortar,  and  get  ordained  forth* 
with.  Widi  a  little  more  theological  knowledge  and  acme* 
Mrhat  more  discretion^  he  might  be  a  useful  minister^     • 
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We  know  not  where  our  zealous  Anti-materialist  acquired' 
the  notions  respectin<x  the  resurrection  of  the  body»  expressed 
in  the  following  strange  passage. 

<  At  the  solemn  sound  of  the  trumpet  each  of  the  scattered  dis- 
joint<:d  bones  shall  be  reknit  together,  and  every  pulverized  particle 
which  the  wind  has  dispersed  shall  be  re-united  in  original  freshnctf : 
and  that  spirit  which,  at  the  hour  of  death,  was  called  to  render  in 
its  6nal  account,  shall  again  re-enter  the  ghastly  empty  skull  so  lon^ 
deserted,  and  shall  rc-animate  with  new  life  and  new  vigour  evcrj 
vital  organ  and  every  moving  limi)  of  the  corporeal  structure ;  and  io 
that  distant  hereafter  there  shall  start  out  into  being  immortal  that 
same  sickly  emblem  of  mortality  that  now  languishes  before  his  eyes.' 

pp..  17, 1& 

This  is  not  being  wise  above  what  is  written  :  it  is,  however, 
a  way  of  answering  the  ]Materi;ilist,  that  never  entered  into  Su 
Paul's  ideas,   when  contending  against  the  Sadducees  of  his 
day.     "  Thuu  fool !  that  which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened 
"  except  it  die ;  and  that  which  thou  sjwest,  t/iou  sowcsi  not  thai 
^'  body  that  shall  be^  but  bare  grain  ;  and  God  giveth  it  a  body 
**  as  it  hath  pleased  him,  and  to  every  seed  its  onn  body." 
This  medical  divine,  liowever,  informs  us,  that  the.  dead  are  to 
come  up  with  the  same  identical  body;  that  what  is  sowdk 
the  body  that  shall  be,  not  the  seed  of  a  spiritual  l>ody.    The 
infant  is  to  have  his  modicum  of  pulverized  particles  that  com- 
posed his  little  frame,  reunited,  while  the  strong  man  is  to  re- 
appropriate  the  materials  of  his  sinewy  bulk.     Here,  the  ani- 
mal structure  is  constantly  undergoing  a  process  of  consump- 
tion and  re-production  ;  the  particles  are  in  a  perpetual  flux,  and 
the  bodies  we  bring  into  the  world  with  us.  are  completely  sAf^ 
in  the  course  of  this  process,  possibly  more  than  once  in  tlie 
revolution  of  a   life.     But  this  exquisite  Physiologist  has  dis- 
covered, that  let  death  arrest  this  process  at  whatever  stage,  just 
that  aggregation  of  organized  utoms  which  happened  to  be  in 
combination  with  the  living  principle  in   the  shape  of  bouc, 
muscle,  adipose,  medulla,  or  tiuid,  at  the  time  of  diasoiutiou, 
shall  be  reunited  in  the  structure  of  the  soufs  immortal  vehicle. 
If  his  words  have  any  meaning,  tiiis  is  certainly  their  obvioitt 
import.     But  we  should  not  wonder  if,  when  translated  inti) 
this  matter  of  fact  languvigo,  our  philosopher  should  himself 
be  asijiimed  of  his  hypotliesis.     We  should  be  glad  to  beliew 
that,  by  this  time,  he  is  heartily  a>liumed  of  his  whole  perform- 
ance— ashamed  of  liaving  committed  himself  by  so  jejune  and 
bombastic  a  production,  but  especially  of  havincr  thought  to 
recommend  lumself  as  a  medical  practitioner,  by  libelling  his 
profession,  and  allecting  a  zeal  which  is  assuredly  not  accord- 
ing to  knowledge. 
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KtX.  VIII.  First  Steps  to  Botany,  intended  as  Popular  Iltastnition* 
of  the  Science,  leading  to  its  Study  as  a  Branch  of  General  Edu- 
cation. By  James  L.  Drmnmondy  M.D.  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  in  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution.  12mo.  pp.* 
390.     100  Woodcuts.    Price  98.    London,  1823. 

TPHIS  answers  more  completely  to  the  proper  nation  of  ail 
•*"  introduction  to  Botany,  than  any  work  we  have  yet  seen* 
1 16  strictly  scientific,  and  at  the  same  time,  of  a  popular  cha* 
acter,  replete  with  entertaining  information,  and  adapted  to 
nake  the  stndy  at  once  attractive  and  improving  in  a  high 
legree.  It  is  distributed  into  chapters.  The  first  treats  of  the 
loot;  the  second,  of  the  Stem;  the  third,  of  the  Surface  or 
:uticfe;  the  fourth,  of  the  Leaf;  the  fifth,  of  the  Fulcra  or 
)rop ;  the  sixth,  of  the  Flower ;  the  seventh,  of  the  Fructifi- 
tation  ;  the  eighth,  of  the  Nectary  :  the  ninth  chapter  is  occu- 
ned  with  an  account  of  the  Linn^an  classification,  and  some 
jeneral  remarks  are  added  vlsq.^  Conclusion.'  Throughout  the 
volume,  poetical  illustrations,  selected  with  much  taste,  are  ju- 
liciously  inter&persed,  together  with  much  various  information 
rem  the  works  of  modern  travellers.  The  wood-cuts  are  ad- 
nirable,  and  add  essentially  to  the  value  of  the  work.  The 
)ains  which  the  Author  has  evidently  taken  in  preparing  it, 
viU  ensure  him  the  thanks  of  the  public ;  especially  of  that 
portion  who  are  interested  iii  the  business  of  education. 

We  agree  with  him,  that  abstruse  topics,  such  as  concern 
Qore  particularly  the  medical  student,  are  better  omitted  in 
irorks  introductory  to  the  science  ;  but  we  do  not  see  why  the 
espiration  of  plants  and  the  functions  of  the  leaf,  might  not 
dmit  of  familiar  explanation  to  one  who  knew  little  or  no- 
hing  of  either  anatomy  or  chemistry.  We  differ  from  him, 
oo,  on  the  subject  of  the  terminology :  it  is  both  difficult, 
eterogeneous,  and  *  abominable.'  Why  *  moon-shaped*  in 
lore  *  absurd' than  lunate,  we  perceive  not:  crescent- shaped 
i  better  than  either.  The  whole  of  these  terms,  cucullate, 
ubulate,  deltoid,  dolabriform,  acerose,  panduriform,  mutro- 
ate,  &c.  are  pedantic  and  useless  :  we  would  that  they  were 
xploded.  The  following  lines  from  an  American  poet  v^dll 
robably  be  new  to  our  readers :  we  give  them  with  the  re- 
larks  by  which  they  are  introduced. 

*  But  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  a  view  of  the  bottom  of 
ie  ocean,  during  a  calm,  even  around  our  own  shores,  but  particu- 
irlj  in  tropical  climates,  especially  when  it  consists  alternately  of 
m  of  sand  and  masses  of  rock.  The  water  is  frequently  so  cleair 
nd  undisturbed,  that  at  great  depths  the  minutest  objects  arevbible'; 
roves  of  coral  are  seen  expanoing  their  variously  coloured  cloiii|it9 
nne  rigid  and  immovable,  and  others  waving  gracefully  their  flexile 
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braqches.  Shells  of  every  form  and  hue  ^ide  dowly  fiobg  iht 
stones,  or  cling  to  the  coral  boufrfis  like  fmit ;  crabs  and  other  as* 
rine  animnls  pursue  their  prey  in  uie  crannies  of  the  rocks,  and  sei- 
plants  spread  thetr  limber  fronds  in  gay  and  gaudy  irregalarityj^  liUe 
the  most  beautiful  fishes  are  on  every  side  sporting  anmpiL 

■  ■     ■  .# 

'  The  floor  is  of  sand  like  the  mountain  drift; 

And  the  pearl-shells  spangle  the  flinty  snow  i 
From  coral  rocks  the  sea-plants  lift 

Their  boughs  where  the  tides  and  billows  flow  t 
The  water  is  calm  and  still  below ; 

For  the  winds  and  waves  are  absent  there* 
And  the  sands  are  bright  as  the  stars  that  glow 

In  the  motionless  fields  of  upper  air. 
llierey  with  its  waving  blade  of  greeot 

The  sea-flag  streams  through  the  silent  wator. 
And  the  crimson  leaf  of  the  dulse  is  seen 

To  blush  like  a  banner  bathed  in  slaughter  ; 
There  with  a  light  and  easy  motion. 

The  fan-coral  sweeps  through  the  dear,  deep  aee  ( 
And  the  yellow  and  scarlet  tufts  of  ocean 

Are  bending  like  corn  in  the  upland  loa ; 
And  life,  in  rare  and  beautiful  forms* 

Is  sporting  amid  those  bowers  of  stone  ; 
And  is  safe,  when  the  wrathful  spirit  of  storma 

Has  made  the  top  of  the  wave  his  own : 
And  when  the  ship  from  his  fury  flics, 

Where  the  myriad  voices  of  ocean  roar. 
When  the  wind-god  frowns  in  the  nurky  skies. 

And  demons  are  waiting  the  wreck  on  shore ;. 
Tlien  far  below,  in' the  peaceful  sea. 

The  purple  mullet  and  gold-fish  rove. 
Where  the  waters  murmur  tranquilly. 

Through  the  bending  twigs  in  the  cofal  grove/ 

pp.  574^  5L 


Art.  IX.  Morning  Thoughts  in  Prose  and  Vene  on  Siy^  Vena  m 
the  succeuive  chapters  tn  the  Gospel  of  St*  Matthew*  By  m  Country 
Clergyman,  f.cap.  8vo.  pp.  108*  Price  Ss.  London*  18M. 

T^LEGANCE  and  simplicity  are  the  characteristics  of  this 
-*-^  pleasing  little  volume. '  The  brief  meditations  of  which  it 
consists,  are  adapted  either  to  assist  the  devotions  of  the 
closet,  or  to  be  read  with  advantage  in  the  family.  An  entire 
specimen  will  be  the  best  recommendation  of  the  work. 

*>  att.  vii.  9.  What  man  is  there  of  you^  tuAom  if  his  torn  ask  hrmd^ 
xoill  he  give  him  a  stone  ? 

^  *  How  numerous  and  powerful  are  the  passions  which  inteiftie 
with  the  exercise  of  sympathy  and  benevolence  in  the  mind !  And 
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vet,  in  th^  taae  of  a  parent^  all  these  passions  are  still  found  to  do 

homage  to  a  still  stronger  passion^- self  interest  gives  way  to  fatherly 

a&cUon.    ^'  fVhat  man  is  there,^*6ic»^*    And  if  a  poor,  selfish  man 

cannot  refuse  bread  to  his  child,  will  He  who  is  the  author  of  these 

affections  in  the  soul,  deal  less  tenderly  with  his  children  ?    If  the 

.  spark  of  fatherly  feeling  in  our  nature  be  bright,  must  not  the  flame 

from  which  it  is  derived  be  brighter  ?    If  our  feelings  yearn  over  the 

child  of  our  bosom*  will  not  He  who  **  is  Love" — ^love  in  the 

abstract,  love  in  es8ence-*-the  very  source  and  centre  of  all  affection 

— sympathize  with  us,  feel  for  us,  weep  with  us,  and  rejoice  with  us  i 

Perhaps,  of  all  the  worlds  which  roll  through  the  regions  of  infinite 

space,  this  alone  which  we  inhabit,  is  an  offender  against  the  will  of 

his  maker :  and  yet,  such  is  his  tenderness,  that,  for  this  one  culprit 

and  wanderer,  he  has  sent  his  Son  to  suffer  and  to  die!  O  Lord, 

may  our  poor  and  mistrusting  hearts  no  longer  question  the  greatness 

and  fulness  of  thy  compassion !    Thou  art  love ;  and  every  act  of  thy 

hand  bears  the  impress  of  pity  and  affection.    Thou  hast  said, 

from  the  mercy-seat  where  tnou  sittest,  '*  Knock,  and  it  shall  be 

opened.''    O  hear  us,  now  that  we  knock  at  the  everlasting  gates  : 

.  lih  up  the  massive  ban,  and  let  thy  wanderers  in.    Once  more 

welcome  us^  though  prodigals,  and  at  a  distance  from  thee.     Call 

on  the  spirits  who  ^*  rejoice  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,"  to 

rejoice  over  i^.    Let  the  triumphant  language  again  be  heard ;  **  My 

son  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again :  he  was  lost,  and  is  found.'' 

*  The  world  with  stones,  instead  of  bread, 

Our  hungry  souls  has  often  fed : 

It  promis'd  health— 4n  one  short  hour 

Perish'd  the  fair,  but  fragfle  flower : 

It  promis'd  riches — ^in  a  day 

They  made  them  wings,  and  fled  away  t 

It  promi8'd/rf^(2f— all  **  sought  their  oi 

And  left  my  widowed  heart  alone. 

*  Lord !  with  the  barren  service  spent, .. 
To  thee  my  suppliant  knee  I  bent ; 
And  found  in  Thee  a  Father's  grace. 
His  hand,  his  heart,  his  fiuthfuTness ; 
The  voice  of  peace,  the  smile  of  love^ 
The  **  bread"  which  feeds  thy  saints  above; 
And  tasted,  in  this  world  of  woe, 
A  joy  its  children  never  know.* 


own,'* 
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Art.  X.    SELGCT  LITERARY  IIJFORMATION. 


The  Mi^nrellaneous  Writings  of  the 
nelebratetl  Joho  Evelyn,  the  ap^^earaDce 
of  whose  Memoirs  lately  excited  so 
imic#  intereHt,  are  preparing  for  publi- 
carHHi,  in  1  vol.  4to.  printed  uniformly 
wiih  that  woik. 

In  the  press.  Tours  to  the  British 
Mountains;  descriptive  po^ms,  &c. 
Bv  Thoniiis  Wilkinson,  of  Yanwath, 
Westmoreland,  small  8vo. 

In  tiie  press,  Critiral  and  Dfsoriptive 
Accounts  of  the  mo:>t  celebrated  Picture 
Ctallerics  in  FiU;;land,  with  an  Essuy  on 
the  Klein  Marbles,  foolscap  8vo. 

Sir  Aithur  Clarke,  M.  D.  &c.  Author 
of  an  l*>Nuy  on  Bathing,  &c.  has  nearly 
ready  for  i^ublicntiiin,  a  Practical 
Munnal  lor  the  PreseivativHi  of  tlealrh 
and  the  l*rev«Mition  (»f  Discisii-s  inci- 
cieninl  to  the  mid'lle  and  advanced 
periods  of  life,  in  1  vol.  12mo. 

The  M'^'nioirs  of  the  oi.leiiratcii  Goethe, 
the  admired  Author  of  Faust,  the  Sor- 
rows ot  Wetter,  &c.  are  just  ready  for 
pnhli  cation. 

In  the  press,  in  one  small  volume,  Onr 
Village  i  skctche!<  of  rural  character  and 
scenery.     By  Mary  Rub&cll  Mitford. 

The  fourth  Livraison  of  the  **  Napo- 
poleon  Memoirs"  may  be  expected  in 
the  course  of  the  present  month. 

Spec  ilily  will  be  published,  the  Cross 
and  the  Croscent  j  an  heroic  metrical 
Homance:  partially  fMunded  on  Mathil- 
de.  lU"  the  Ktv.  James  Heresford,  M.A. 
Kector  of  Kibworth,  Leicestershire. 

In  the  course  of  next  month  will  be 
publisliud,  the  s<;cond  edition,  eulargtKl, 
of  Mr.  Cottle's  Strictures  on  the  Ply- 
month  Antiiiomians. 

Mr.  Itahb  is  about  to  answer  the 
Chribtian  Observer,  for  their  eondeinnu- 
tiou  of  Antiiiy>m(anism,  containe<l  in 
thtir  critique  on  Mr.  Cottle's  Stric- 
turi's. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be 
published,  the  Influence  of  the  Huly 
Spirit  traced  through  successive  periods 
of  the  Church  of  God,  tiom  the  forma- 
tioii  of  man  to  the  consummation  of  all 
things.  By  Thomas  S.  Biddulph,  M.A. 
Minister  of  St.  JamesN,  Diistol. 

Preparing;  for  publication,  the  Life 
and  Diary  of  Lieut.-col.  John  Blackader. 
By  Andrew  CYlchton,  S.T.P.   12mo. 

A  new  edition  of  Pioffssor  Paxton's 
lllustrationi  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  in 


the  press,  with  large  additioui.  |i 
map,  portrait,  &c. 

In  the  presR,  Sketches  of 
furnished   by  their  retpective  Aathmtg 
Vol.  the  7th. 

In  the  prett,  the  Whole  Workc  ijC 
Bishop  Reynolds,  now  fint  eollcctrd  ia 
6  vols.  8vo.  with  a  life  by  Alexeedcr 
Chalmers,  Ksq. 

In  the  Course  of  this  luoiith  will  a^ 
pear.  Practical  ObserratioDs  ou  Fiiaaid 
Life  Insurances,  being  a  guide  to  panoH 
eriecting  insurances,  ainl  a  caution  to  in- 
tended shaieholders;  with  a  compare 
tive  view  of  the  plans  and  meiiti  of 
the  difft-rent  offices.  By  James  Mitebdl, 
LL.I).  F.A.S.B.  late  actuary  to  tbeSur 
Life  Assurance  Company. 

A  curious  an  J  Inteiestinic  work  will  be 
pnhlishe<1  next  month  by  the  Rer« 
Charles  Swan,  T^ote  of  Catherine  HUH* 
Canibridtie,  umler  the  following  tUe: 
Gista  Riimanorum,  or  vnlertaiuiaf 
moral  storitjs  invented  by  the  Hodu 
as  a  Fircrside  Recreation,  and  coniUHMly 
applied  in  their  di»courff>M  from  the  pul- 
pit, from  whence  thA  mu^t  celebrated 
of  our  own  poets  and  others,  from  Ike 
earliest  times,  have  extracted  their  pkiCi: 
translated  from  the  Latin,  and  illutirated 
with  original  notes  by  the  tniiialatar« 
with  the  preliminary  obftervatioDS  of 
Wart  on  and  Douce. 

Mr.  Jennings,  who  recently  puUisbed 
Dr.  Mey rick's  splendid  work  on  Anticnt 
Armour,  has  in  the  press,  a  new  work 
on  European  sceucry,  by  Capt.  Batiy 
of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  k  will  cooi- 
prisc  a  selection  of  sixty  of  the  OMit 
picturesque  views  on  the  Rhine  tml 
Maine,  in  Belgium  and  in  Elollandt  •*>' 
will  be  published  uniformly  wiih  tais 
French  and  German  Scenery.  The  Ant 
Artists  of  the  Metropolis  having  bocn 
engaged  to  engrave  the  plates,  and  the 
most  liberal  plan  liaviug  been  adopted, 
it  is  confidently  trusted,  that,  in  pailt 
of  execution,  this  will  far  surpass  lus 
former  works.  The  first  number  will 
appear  on  the  1st  of  May. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Wiffen  has  in  the  preni  his 
completed  Translation  of  Tasso.  Tke 
first  vol.  wilt  be  issued  to  subscribers  tke 
latter  end  of  April,  printed  from  typra 
cast  expressly  for  the  work,  and  embeU 
lished  with  10  fine  engravings  oo  wood, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Cofbould,  aod  a 
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fnrtriiit  of  Tasao,  from  an  original  Dr.  Keoiiedy  of  Glasgow,  ba»  in  the 
painting  fiieaented  to  the  aQtbor,  by  W.  preta*  a  work  to  be  entitled,  liiktructioua 
RoM'<ie,  Esq.  to  Mothers  and  Nurses  on  the  Manage- 
In  the  prea»s,  British  Galleries  of  Art,  meat  of  Children, in  Utalth  and  Disease; 
now  firxt  arran8:t*d  in  one  volume.  By  comprehending  popular  rules  for  rt-gu* 
Charles  Westmncott,  author  of  the  *' An-  lating  their  diet,  dre»s,  exercise,  and 
nnal  Critical  Catalogue  to  the  Koyai  medicines ;  together  with  a  variety  of 
Academy."  prescriptions  adapted  to  tlie  use  of  tite 
***  This  Work  will  contain  a  critical  nursery.  This  work  will  form  a  neat 
and  descriptive  c^italogiie  to  each  collec-  volume  in  I'imo.  of  about  260  pages.  It 
lion,  with  a  history  of  the  choicest  irta-  will  be  ready  for  publication  iu  the  early 
sureji  of  the  Fine  Art<,  aiicient  and  mo-  pan  of  next  month. 
dern,  iu  the  possession  o(  His  Majesty  Proposals  are  circulated  by  Mr.  Tay^ 
and  otber  noble  and  disttinguisbed  |>er-  lor  for  publishing  iu  12  monthly  parts, 
aouk ;  including  ihe  Dtdwicli  Gallery  price  5s.  each,  a  new  and  improved 
and  Bntitb  Museum  llluMrated  with  Edition  of  the  scarce  and  valuable  Work 
ioteikir  views  of  the  priiM^ipal  Gullerieii,  by  the  Lte  Sir  William  Chambers,  on 
4trawn  and  engraved  by  Cafteruiole,  Fin-  Civil  Architecture,  with  the  original 
lay,  and  Le  Keux;  with  eight  elegant  plates  in  imperial  folio,  and  the  Text 
engraved  portraits  ol  illustrious  and  notiJe  entire  in  quarto. 

patrons  and  academicians,    by    Wage-  To  accommodate  this  new  edition  to 

nan,  Hawksworth,  and  Philips.  the  present  state  of  the  art,  an  apj>endix 

The  Kcv.  Miles  Jackioii,  Minister  of  will  be  added   by  an  eroineot  Architect, 

St.  PauIN,   Leeds,   has  a  new  edition  of  of  examples    of  the    Doric    and   other 

bis  5«raion&  in  the  pre»s,  in  two  volumes  Orders  from  the  best  remains  of  Grecian 

duodecimo,    in  which  will    be  included  Architecture,   which  will  make  six  new 

many  new  oni^.  additional    plates,  and  will  be  accom- 

Shortiy  will  be  publi!ihe<l,  A  System  punied   by  a  Dissertation  on  the  State^ 

of  General  Anatomy.     By  W.  Wallace,  Taste,  and  Principles  of  Grecian  Archi- 

M.R.i.A.    Lecturer    on     Auatomy   and  tecture ;  to  which  will  be  added,   Notes 

Surgery.This  Work  will  include  all  that  is  and  Observatious  on  the  original  Work, 

valuable   in  the  *'  Anatomic  Geoerale"  It  is  presumed,  that  this  will  be  the  mofi 

of  Bichat,  and  in  the  additions  to  the  complete  and  interesting    book  for  the 

•ante  Work  by    Keclard,  together  with  infoi  ma tion  of  stndents  and  amateurs  on 

aueh  facts  as  have  been  ascertained  iu  the  elementary  principles  of  Decorative 

ihiH  country,  5cc.  dec.  Architecture. 
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,X  The  Administration  ^  Criminal  Jmtice  in  Pn^nd,  Mnd  tk$ 

Spirit  of  the  English  Government ;  translated  from  the  French. 
f  M.  Cottii,  Counsellor  of  the  Royal  Court  of  P&ris»  Secretarj- 
Q^eral  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Prisons, 
lad  of  the  Special  Council  of  the  Prisons  of  Paris*  8vo.  pp.  81^ 
Priced.    London.  1824. 

RIMINAL  jurisprudence  is  an  awful  subject*  Wbet}^ 
considered  as  an  abstruse  and  difficult  science,  or  as  ^ 
^m  of  practical  remedies  for  those  moral  disorders  that 
urb  the  tranquillity  of  social  and  civil  life,  it  presents  sonjiQ 
he  most  important  problems  that  can  exercise  the  iotdlect 
Bsan.  Every  rightly-framed  mind  must  feel  a  trembling 
citude  for  the  efficacy  of  penal  regulation :  every  sinc^Q 
^r  of  his  species  must  be  ardently  willing  to  remove  diod 
iate  its  deficiencies. 

I.  Cottu's  work,  which  we  did  not  intend  tp  Veave  so  long 
oticed,  has  received,  we  are  disposed  to  thaAkj  its  fpU 
re  of  reputation.  It  were  invidious  to  inquire^  vbetber  ifs 
its  are  m  a  due  ratio  to  that  reputation :  nor  fire  we  U^ 
led  to  lessen  the  value  of  the  general  suffrage^  by  pointi^ 
the  several  instances  in  which  it  may  have  been  untliUik- 
[y  awarded.  Many  circumstances  concurred  to  give  it^  on 
arst  appearance,  unusual  popularity  both  in  France  ^nd 
^and.  On  this  side  the  w^^^er,  it  was  natural  to  receive 
X  unwonted  partiality  the  testimony  of  a  foreigner,  and, 
ve  all,  of  a  Frenchman,  in  favour  oi  our  ipunicipal  insti- 
ons, — of  those  institutipns  whie)pL^  we  justly  bold  the  dear- 
because  we  habitually  look  to  them  for  the  protection  of 
lives  aud  our  liberties.  The  wock^  ^erefore*  being  a  fion- 
led  panegyric  upon  a  co(}e  of  juriepni^eaoe  whidi,  with 
iy  defects,  is  so  dear  and  venerabjk  in  our  eyea,  wide  a 
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direct  appeal  to  the  warmest  of  our  national  aflfections.  The 
peculiar  candour  also,  with  which  it  canvassed  the  defects, 
or  rather  vices,  which  disfigure  the  criminal  polity  of  bis  own 
country,  the  pride  derived  from  the  compariaon*  and  the 
weight  necessarily  attributed  to  the  opinions  of  a  writer  wbo 
was  expressly  sent  over  to  us  by  the  French  Oovemiment,  to 
study  tne  mechanism  and  the  operation  of  our  trial  by  jury,  u 
a  step  towards  the  revision  of  their  code  by  their  two  cbaniben 
of  legislation  ; — all  this  had  no  imperceptible  effect  in  secur- 
ing for  M.  Cottu*s  treatise,  the  approbation  whicb  was  lo 
generally  and  so  ungrudgingly  given  it.  Its  popularity  in 
France  naturally  arose  from  the  universal  impatience,  which 
prevails  throug;hout  that  country,  of  the  existing  system,  and 
which,  in  this  instance  at  least,  seems  to  have  suspended  the 
workings  of  national  vanitjr  on  behalf  of  every  thine  that  ii 
French,  and  the  morbid  irritability  which  our  kind  neigfaboon 
usually  feel,  when  any  thing  English  is  praised  or  recom- 
mended. The  perplexed  involution, — the  clumsy  and  oppressive 
heaviness  of  their  own  penal  law, — the  slow  and  lingenng 
movement  of  their  processes  and  formalities,  but,  more  than 
these,  the  manifest  partiality  and  obvious  injustice  of  the 
greater  part  of  their  criminal  procedure,  alike  felt  and  de- 
plored by  all  who  think  or  feel  through  every  province  of  that 
great  kingdom,  have  long  demanded  something  more  than  a 
revision.  The  appearance,  therefore,  of  M.  Cottfi's  book,  ex- 
cited  among  all  rnnks  in  Paris,  the  hope  so  long  deferred  and 
so  often  frustrated,  of  a  complete  reformation  of  a  judicial 
system,  which,  in  its  present  state,  is  equally  odious  and  in- 
tolerable. 

M.  Cottu  had  many  advantages  for  his  undertakingr.  Re- 
commended by  our  own  Government  to  the  Judges  on  tne  Nor- 
thern circuit,  which  he  travelled  with  Mr.  Scarlett,  he  lived  at 
the  same  time  with  the  Bar,  who  furnished  him  witli  many  me- 
ful  suggestions,  and  in  every  other  respect  zealously  promoted 
his  researches.  When  bis  book  was  finishedi  it  had  the 
further  advantage  of  Mr.  Scarlett's  revision,  who  enriched  it 
with  many  valuable  notes  on  the  spirit  of  the  English  consti- 
tution. Under  so  many  advantageous  circumstances,  we  can- 
not help  remarking,  that  a  better  treatise  miccht  have  beeo 
expected.  To  render  it  beneficial  to  France,  (the  only  point  of 
view  in  which  it  could  be  rendered  useful  at  all,)  it  was  doing 
but  little,  to  exhibit  a  faithful,  or  even  a  flattering  poitwt  w 
English  jurisprudence.  That  jurisprudence  might  nave  iMn 
contrasted,  feature  by  feature,  with  the  system  at  this  moment 
at  work  in  France.  "Look  on  this  picture, — and- on  tkis!" 
The  Author  would  thus  have  held  out  in  stronger  colours  and 
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more  distinct  relief,  to  the  eyes  and  the  hearts  of  his  country* 
men,  a  code  of  criminal  justice  marked  by  so  many  odious  in- 
equalities, and  working  so  much  scandalous  oppression,  placed 
by  the  side  of  that  equal  and  beneficent  scheme  which,  while 
it  throws  so  many  securities  around  the  innocent,  is  not  de- 
void of  salutary  terrors  to  the  guilty.  The  lesson  derived  from 
Buch  a  companson  would  have  been  doubly  impressive.  Live- 
lier emotions  of  disgust  would  have  arisen  in  every  humane  and 
patriotic  bosom,  when  the  massy  and  deformed  structure  of 
their  police  and  their  judicature  stood  before  them. in  a  point 
of  view  contiguous  to  the  simple  majesty  and  harmonious  pro- 

Krtions  of  the  venerable  fabric  witn  which  it  was  contrasted. 
.  Cottfi  has  not,  indeed,  passed  unnoticed  the  abuses  which 
deform  the  code  of  his  country ;  but  has  he  dwelt  upon  them 
with  suHicient  emphasis  ?  Its  greatest  fault,  he  observes,  con- 
sists in  the  numerous  difficulties  and  anomalies  with  which  it 
is  accompanied,  and  the  languor  and  heaviness  which  impede 
its  operation.  But  this,  while  it  agg^ravates  the  mischief,  is 
not  the  mischief  itself.  It  is  the  arbitrary  spirit  of  the  legis- 
lator, which,  by  poisoning  the  fountains  of  justice,  has  tainted 
its  remotest  currents.  In  its  actual  operation,  the  whole  of  this 
unwieldy  machinery  appears  to  have  been  constructed,  not  for 
the  protection  of  innocence,  but  for  the  discovery  of  guilt — a 
fatal  error  in  the  constitution  of  a  criminal  code,  which,  what- 
evef  be  the  elements  that  compose  it,  can  never  effectually 
punish  the  guilty,  but  by  giving  security  and  assurance  to 
tliose  who  are  not  so.  We  must  be  permitted,  therefore,  to 
supply  the  defect  of  M.  Cottu's  treatise  in  this  respect,  and  shall 
enter  into  a  rapid  review  of  the  chief  vices  of  the  French  cri- 
minal law,  as  they  have  fallen  under  our  own  personal  obser- 
vation in  the  tribunals  of  that  country. 

We  begin  with  what  in  Great  Britain  would  be  called  the 
commitment.  The  jealousy  with  which  personal  liberty  is 
watched  by  the  English  law  in  the  earliest  stage  of  a  criminal 
proceeding,  cannot  be  more  strikingly  illustrated,  than  by 
glancing  at  the  total  insensibility  of  the  French  legislator  to- 
wards this  invaluable  right. 

'  Upon  the  commission  of  a  crime  in  England/  observes  M.  Cott(k, 
*  the  injured  party  lays  his  complaint  before  a  magistrate}  who  first 
swears  nim,  and  then  delivers  to  a  constable  (am  officer  corresponding 
nearly  with  our  police  commissary)  an  order  termed  a  toarrayU,  com- 
manding the  latter  to  bring  the  prisoner  befdre  biro,  and  to  secure 
all  the  prooft  of  the  charges.  Bv  virtue  of  this  order,  the  constable 
proceeos  to  the  prisoner's  residence,  apprehends  him,  if  he  can, 
and  brings  him,  with  the  plaintiff  and  his  witnesses,  before  the  ma* 
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gistrate ;  the  latter  hears  them  all  separately,  and,  aecordUng  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  leaves  the  prisoner  at  large*  or  comaitt 
him  to  prison.  He  then  adjourns  the  further  hearing  of  the  case  to 
the  first  convenient  day :  at  the  time  appointed,  the  witnesses,  and 
the  plaintifft  accompanied  hy  his  attomeu^  come  into  court ;  the  pri- 
boner  is  then  brought  up,  accompanied  also  by  his  solicitor,  if  he  ma 
the  means  of  procuring  one.  Tlie  magistrate  takes  down  in  irritiog 
the  prisoner's  declaration,  together  with  the  depositiom  of  the  plsm- 
tiff  and  his  witnesses,  as  they  are  respectively  elicited  by  the  prose- 
cutor's or  prisoner's  solicitor. 

'  These  examinations  take  place  in  London  in  a  room  open  to  the 
public,  by  the  magistrates  in  Westminster,  and  by  the  aldermen  ia 
the  City.  I  have  reason  to  think  that  the  same  systeaa  ia  adopted  ia 
the  country,  although  I  had  no  opportunity  of  being  present  thers, 
as  I  had  in  London.  Afler  the  examination  has  been  drawn  up,  the 
magistrate,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  and  the  weight  of 
the  charges,  discharges  the  prisoner  altogether,  or  lifoeratea  him  on 
bail,  or  makes  out  a  fresh  warrant,  and  commits  him  to  the  vonnty 
gaol,  leaving  the  proofs  of  the  charge  fn  the  care  •of  the  ^eonatabli^ 
■or  plaintift*.  He  afterwards  considers,  according  to  the  mtnreof  IIm 
offence,  to  what  court  he  shall  send  the  prisoner,  to  Ike  nasines  or 
quarter  sessions ;  the  plaintiff  and  all  the  witnesses  aratlnn  bmai 
in  their  recognizances,  .generally  of  forty  pounds  aterling,  So  p^y  tliii 
sum  to  the  king,  in  the  event  of  their  not  coming  fortsand,  .at-the 
next  assizes  or  quarter  sessions,  one  to  prosecute  Uie  peisoneCf  and 
the  other  to  give  evidence  to  the  circumstances  within  their  know- 
ledge. The  recognizances  and  examination  are  afterwards  lodged 
with  the  clerk  of  the  assizes  or  quarter  sessions,  and  the  reopgni- 
z'ance,  if  forfeited,  is  rigorously  levied. 

'  Should  the  prisoner  think  himself  wrongfully  detained,  he  is  tt 
liberty,  by  virtue  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus^  to  eomphrin  to  the 
oourt  of  King's  Bench,  who  will  examine  into  his  ease,  aad  iflider 
his  liberation  or  retention  in  gaol,  according  to  the  i  inuiiMi— w 
But  a  proceeding  of  this  nature  is  extremely  rare,  and  it  ia  kordly 
possible  to  cite  even  a  few  instances  of  it,  owing  to  Ike  very  great 
precaution  taken  by  the  magistrates,  in  committmg  none  to  priHO 
unless  upon  the  strongest  suspicions.*    pp.  33—36. 

To  these  remarks,  in  the  correctness  of  which  weiully  ai 
the  Author  should  have  added,  that  in  certain  cases,  "the 
lish  law  gives  the  accused  party  the  right  of  being  set  at  liberty 
upon  bail,  and  that  the  demanding  of  excessive  kail  is  for* 
bidden  under  peveie  penalties  by  the  act  of  William  and  iMuy. 
Every  one  knows,  that  this  is  matter  of  common  right,  except 
in  cases  of  atrocious  crimes,  where  public  justice  might  ve 
eluded.  YtX,  even  in  these  cases,  circumstances  may  arise, 
where  bail  might  reasonably  be  admitted,  and  where  it  would 
be  hard  and  unjust,  says  Biackstone,  to  confine  a  man  in  ipri* 
'^on,  £hoiigh  accused  of  (he  greatest  criTence.    This  power  may 


I     be  interposed  hy  ibe  KingS  Bench,  or  by  a  singlia  judge.  o0 
r     that  court  in  the  vacation. 

fc  In  France,  the  procureur  du  roi,  or  iheju^e  ^instruction,  two 
>  functionaries  whose  duties  are  of  a  most  indefinite  character, 
^^  and  strangely  confounded  together,  have  the  power  of  issuing- 
warrants.  fmandat$.)  But,  while  an  English  justice  of  the< 
!  peace,  a  magistrate  for  the  most  part  unsalaried,  independent 
I  of  the  government,  and  inaccessible  to  its  influence,  is  solici* 
tously  watched  by  the  unslumbering  eye  of  English  law,  and, 
I  for  every  wilful  abuse  of  authority,  is  liable  not  only  to  penal 
I  animadversion,  but  to  pecuniary  compensation  at  the  suit  of* 
I  the  injured  party, — these  two  oflioers,  avowedly  the  creatures 
I  of  the  French  government,  called  into  existence  by  its  breath, 
and  devoted,  by  every  motive  of  hope  and  fear,  to  its  service, 
are  wholly  irresponsible,  in  the  true  and  ordinary  acceptation  of^ 
that  term.  The  code,  indeed,  contains  a  barren  prohibition 
against  the  abuses  of  their  power,  but  promulgates  no  penal 
sanction  for  the  oifence ;  and  in  fact,  they  are  liable  to  no 
other  forum  than  their  own  consciences,  which,  among 
ptrsons  of  this  description,  are  not  tender  to  a  very  extraoiw 
dinary  degree.  As  ror  the  juge  d^insiructian,  his  authority 
seems  to  have  scarcely  any  other  limits  than  his  own  discretion. 
He  is  armed  with  several  weapons,  and  the  entire  liberties  of 
France  may  be  said  to  be  at  his  disposal.  He  may  issue,  ac- 
cording to  his  pleasure,  a  simple  mandat  de  comparution^,  whieh 
is  merely  a  summons  to  the  party.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  that  this 
lenient  process  is  issued.  There  has  gradually  arisen  a  practice 
equally  of  dubious  policy  and  oppressive  operation,  of  calling 
in  the  gendarmes,  a  military  police,  into  a  perpetual  alliance 
with  French  jurisprudence.  Nothing  is  done  without  the  inter- 
vention of  this  fearful  engine.  Hence,  the  mandat  d^amener,  a 
warrant  of  personal  caption,  is  the  most  frequently  resorted  to. 
With  us,  unless  in  those  cases  where  arrests  may  be  executed 
without  warrant,  by  magistrates,  or  even  by  private  persons,  viz. 
cases  of  felonies  committed  in  their  view, — with  us,  no  warrant 
is  granted  without  an-  examination  upon  oath  of  the  party.  A 
F^nch  subject  may  be  seized  by  the  gendarmerie  on  a  mandat 
fambrnf,  without  any  previous  accusation,  and  drag^d  through 
the  streets  with  more  than  the  ignominy  of  a  convicted  crimi- 
nal. He  is  then  interrogated  in  private  by  the  magistrate,  who 
may  either  send  him  to  prison  by  a  mandat  df arret,  or  simply 
detain  him  there  en  tM  de  depSt ;  a  distinction  of  little  import- 
anee,  since  it  is  e4ually  imprisonment,  by  whatever  name  it 

•  Code  d'lnstnielico  Crisitneile.  Art.  40. 
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may  be  called.  Nor  is  it  an  imprisonment  for  the  mere  take  of 
safe  custody,  or  of  that  mild  and  humane  description  whick 
is  enjoined  by  our  own  law.  It  is  generally  a  stem  coercioa 
equivalent  to  the  severest  les:al  infliction,  and  the  prisoner  may 
be  mis  au  secret, — a  term  which  the  humanity  of  our  lan^aec 
refuses  to  translate,  and  which  is  in  eflect  a  series  of  crueltief 
(we  shall  describe  them  hereafter)  that  makes  the  abolitiou  \A 
torture  and  of  the  inc^uisition  in  that  country,  little  more  th^n 
an  empty  and  nu:iatory  boast. 

It  will  be  asked.  Who  are  these  magistrates,  by  whom  con- 
stituted, who  are  thus  enabled  to  wield  an  authority  which 
human  beings,  conscitjus  of  their  common  infirmity,  wooU 
tremble  to  exercise  I  By  what  slow  and  toilsome  gradations  of 
study,  have  they  reached  any  thing  amounting  to  a  fair  monl 
competency,  that  constitutes  them  the  arbiters  of  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  their  countrymen  i  It  were  surely  not  exacting  too 
much  from  functionaries  clothed  with  such  powerSp  and  armed 
with  such  instruments,  to  demand  a  long  life  of  laborioas  ap- 
plication to  juridical  science — the  vigiftii  annorum /aeubratkma 
of  Lord  Coke ;  the  ripened  experience  of  sages,  who  had  grows 
pale  over  the  midnight  lamp,  in  collating,  comparing,  and  di- 
gesting all  the  treasuries  of  ancient  and  modem  wisdom.  Bot 
if  these  rare  qualifications  do  not  exist  among  them,  it  iBif[kt 
be  expected  that  their  character  and  their  virtues  would  be  in- 
cluded in  their  titles  to  so  awful  a  duty.  Certain  reqointef 
at  least  might  be  looked  for  ;-'for  instance,  persous  of  mature 
i^e  might  naturally  be  expected  to  exercise  more  circumspectioB 
and  prudence  in  handling  such  delicate  matters  as  the  lives  ind 
fortunes  of  their  fellow  men,  than  a  raw  and  rash  tyro  whoku 
only  taken  his  first  degree  in  the  faculty.  The  husband,  the 
parent,  would  be  more  susceptible  of  kind  and  beneYokot 
feelings  to  mitigate  these  dreadful  and  severe  offices,  thsniw 
who  has  no  family;  '  for  wife  and  family,'  saya  Lord  Bscoo, 
'  are  a  kind  of  discipline  of  humanity,  and  single  men  are  end 
'  and  hard- hearted,  because  their  tenderness  is  not  so  oftes 
'  called  upon.'    Those,  also,  who  have  been  long  trained  to 

Imblic  functions,  will  be  less  conceited,  less  puffed  up  by  their 
Lttle  brief  authority,  than  the  beardless  youths  who  are  nd- 
denly  snatched  from  their  studies,  and  transplanted  into  poUic 
offices.  These,  however,  are  not  the  attributes  which  diied 
the  selection  of  prociirettn  dn  roi  or  jugei  tTimiruciiom.  Tkey 
are  chosen  for  qualities  little  above  those  of  husbandmen  at 
our  statute-fairs.  For,  as  the  French  code  has  rendered  these 
magistracies  to  the  last  degree  complex  and  laborious,  the  fint, 
nay,  the  only  requisite  which  determines  the  choice*  is  yigonr 
of  age.    The  Bar  supplies  young  men  in  the  fuUneaa  of  mir 
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stren^h,  fit  for  labour*  and  whose  zeal  and  activity  may  be 
easily  employed  to  the  service  of  the  govemmeDt.  The  office 
of  procureur  du  roi  in  almost  every  provincial  court  of  the  king- 
dom, is  filled  by  a  deputy  taken  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  the 
bar.  His  judgement  and  moderation,  therefore,  in  the  grave 
and  awful  duties  that  are  entrusted  to  him,  will  be  necessarily 
on  a  par  with  his  years  and  experience. 

The  rnandat  d^amater  does  not,  indeed,  empower  the  procurefir 
da  roi  to  commit  the  prisoner.  It  is,  however,  nearly  the  same 
thing,  for  he  remains  a  deposite  in  the  hands  of  justice,  fen  etat 
d^aminer,)  till  the^'iige  d'imtruction  has  decided  how  he  is  to  be 
disposed  of*.  This,  as  will  be  seen,  is  a  miserable  sophism  of 
the  code, — a  solemn  and  cruel  irony,  which  mocks  at  the  liberty 
it  destroys.  For,  although  these  warrants  are  issuable  onlyi*  in 
cases  of  flagrant  d^lit  {Jlagram  delictum),  and  when  corporal  or 
infamous  punishment  is  incurred,  or  where  an  offence  is  com- 
mitted in  a  dwelling-house,  and  when  the  master  of  the  house 
calls  on  the  procureur  du  roi  to  inquire  into  the  matter ; — ^yet,  in 
all  these  cases,  if  the  accused  be  on  the  spot,  he  may  be  in- 
stantly seized,  or,  if  absent,  be  taken  by  a  mandat  aaminer. 
And  though  the  code  does  not,  tot  idem  verbis,  authorize  an  im- 
prisonment, still,  that  imprisonment  actually  takes  place ;  nor  is 
Its  hardship  at  all  alleviated  by  the  sophism  of  being  en  4tat 
d'amhier.  And  the  right  of  issuing  these  warrants  is  also  given 
to  the  I'ttgfj  de  paix,  to  the  officers  of  the  gendarmerie,  the  com- 
missanes  of  police,  the  prefects  of  departments,  and  the  pre- 
fect of  police  at  Paris.  To  what  an  extent  also  may  the  words 
'  flagrant  delit'  be  interpreted  !     By  law,  indeed,  the  actual  im- 

Erisonment  of  the  person  is  not  warranted,  until  an  examination 
as  taken  place,  and  the  facts  resulting  from  it  are  sufficient  to 
authorize  it.  But  these  precautions  are  shamelessly  evaded. 
Where  is  the  remedy  ?  The  injured  party  complains.  But  the 
officer  entrenches  himself  in  the  immunity  given  by  the  code 
to  all  acts  officially  done,  unless  the  prosecution  is  authorized 
by  the  conseil  d*itat ;  a  board  resembling  our  privy-council, 
composed  of  the  ministers  and  those  peers  and  deputies  who 
give  them  their  poHtical  support.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
grossest  want  of  formality,  even  in  the  mandat  de  dipot,  the 
instrument  which  consigns  a  man  to  a  dungeon, — an  omission 
even  of  his  right  name,  or  a  wrong  description  of  his  offence, 
so  that  he  may  be  ignorant  of  what  is  laid  to  his  charge — an 
error,  too,  which  may  sometimes,  for  grave  state-purposes,  be 
designedly  committed,  and  by  virtue  of  which  blunder  he  may 


•  Code  d'lDstnict  Crim.  mrU  4CL  lb.  ni.  i6.    f  lb.  art.  48, 49. 
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lie  in  gaol  for  oH  mdefimte  penodp'^w  i  f  il#  10  a  Im  i 
fiftj  francs*.  And  this  fine  ife  to  be  l€i  -^  D  wkcw?  K 
on  the  officer  who  executed  the  warrant,  bafe  on  the  grgk 
^registrar)  through  whose  office  it  passed  I 

III  cases  where  only  what  is  called  la  peime  eorrwctimdk  i 
incurred,  a  summons  is  issued,  (mandat  de  campufmtion»}  wfak 
is  an  order  to  appear  for  the  purpose  of  under«ing  intefTigi 
tories.  If  the  party  does  not  appear,  a  manoo/  tTammr  i 
executed ;  and,  in  case  of  resistance,  the  officer  may  call  i 
the  aid  of  an  aritied  force.  But  the  code  peremptorily  CDJei 
that  the  interrogatory  is  to  take  place  witbin  tweuty-fov  Wi 
at  least.  This  provision,  as  must  necessarily  kappen  wbeni 
legislator  does  nothing  more  than  enter  a  rague  directioa  i 
the  statute  book,  is  shamelessly  eraded.  It  is  the  daily  pm 
tice,  as  if  in  mockery  of  that  direction,  to  conrey  the  pif^i 
a  prison  where  he  remains  several  days  before  he  is  nutemgrti 
Nay,  it  often  happens,  even  after  the  interrogatory^  wheiy  m 
cording  to  the  code,  he  ouG:ht  either  to  be  dischamMl,  orefl 
mitted  for  trial,  that  be  is  kept  in  imprisonment  unaer  thilaDi 
yenient,  but  indefinite  fiction,  enitat  de  mandat  d^ammmi 

The  jufte  d^iMiructionrf  is  the  only  masistrate  'who  can  kgri 
commit,  and  that  only  by  a  nuutdat  de  depoi,  or  a  mmmdat  den 
As  to  the  prisons  themselves,  Ihey  would  fumi^  a  oiHi 
details  disgusting  and  sickening  to  humanity.  In  the  ik^ 
ments,  they  are  crowded,  infected,  and  damp.  la  muf 
them,  twenty  or  thirty  out  of  a  hundred  have  periahcdi 
nually,  of  epidemic  disorders,  arising  from  neglect  and  mwki 
linesB.  The  ^olers,  '  seldom  the  friends  of  man/  cany  i 
rigours  of  their  office  to  a  wanton  and  tyrannical  ezoeak  M 
of  letters  confined  for  libels  and  other  political  ofieneea,  aodp 
sons  detained  only  for  debt,  are  doomed  to  a  close  and  ii 
contact  with  the  vilest  criminals  of  both  sexes.  M. 
mentions  a  fact,  which  is  but  too  well  authenticated ; 
gladly  disbelieve  it,  if  we  could.  A  young  lady  of  highk 
and  elevated  rank,  had,  shortly  after  the  Bonrbon  Restonll 
been  condemned,  for  a  political  ofience,  to 
but,  so  scanty  were  the  accommodations  of  the  _ 
was  obliged  to  endure,  night  and  day,  the  societyp  and  la  I 
the  converse  of  twelve  abandoned  women*  Thai  Writer  hi 
her,  as  he  tells  us,  breathe  her  complaints  against  the  ■ 
torture  which  was  thus  inflicted  upon  her.  '  t  was  on  thai 
'  point,'  she  said,  '  of  suffering  capital  paniahmant*  ^^  I 

*  lb.  art.  112.    f  lb.  art.  107.  and  111. 
X  '<  De  la  Justice  Criminelle  en  France,**  Far  M.  ~~ 

1818.  p.  586. 
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^-IIk^m  who  were  coimcted  with  me,  min^bed  to  Ibe  scaffi>kL 
i  Death  indeed  wat  terrible  to  my  apprehension ;  but  the 
i  mieeriet  I  am  now  undergoing,  are  a  Ihoatand  time»  worse ; 
for  the  language  which  I  am  compelled  to  hear  frofn  the  de« 
i  praved  wretches  around  me,  is  a  slower  and  more  lingering 
%  death  than  that  from  which  I  was  saved.  I  envy  the  fate  of 
t  say  friends  !*  It  is  tnie,  that  the  juge  (Tinstnicttoa  is  directed 
hi  visit  the  prisons  in  his  arro/idissetneut ;  and  every  president  of 
■Mizes  is  also  required  to  inspect  the  maisom  dejusiki.  These 
liliies  have  dwindled  into  an  idle  formality,  for  no  penaky 
Mtaches  to  the  neglect  and  non-execotion  of  thenar 
^  l¥e  promised  to  say  something  of  the  ffrise  atf  secret,  or  seeret 
ijfttiflnement ; — that  stain  of  French  justice,— that  reproach  of 
I  j^allant  and  enlightened  nation  !  If  we  describe  it  as  it  exists 
ill  the  fulness  of  its  horrors  at  this  very  moment,  we  are  con- 

E*ous  that  we  shall  make  a  more  than  usual  demand  upon  the 
th  of  our  readers.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  fuestiom,  that 
MtVMe  relic  of  the  old  law  of  France,  was  finally  abolished  on 
pm  §ih  October,  1789.  But,  from  the  fancied  necessity  of  ob- 
^ning  confessions,  or  the  revelations  of  accomplices  in  certain 
^Bsea,  there  has  gradually  grown  up  a  new  species  of  torture^ 
fttider  which  the  stoutest  frame  and  the  most  stubborn  courage 
^ust  at  last  sink.  The  facts  which  establish  the  existence  of 
^is  merciless  procedure,  are  beyond  all  controversy ;  and  al- 
though we  would  indulge,  for  the  honour  of  our  common  nature, 
a  reluctance  to  believe  it,  yet,  the  details  of  its  frequent  prac- 
dce  are  too  numerous  and  well  authenticated,  to  admit  even  of 
jliat  dubious  solace. 

The  victim  of  this  accursed  torture  is  thrown  into  a  narrow 
anngeon,  damp  and  paved  with  stones,  and  from  which  fresh  air 
m  entirely  excluded.  If  a  ray  of  light  finds  its  way  into  this 
l^oomy  cavern,  it  is  only  through  the  intervals  of  a  small 
^  '«d  window,  or  rather  hole  pierced  through  the  wall.  The 
dture  is  one  miserable  French  blanket.  Neither  chair  nop 
Ae  is  permitted,  so  that  the  prisoner  is  obliged  to  stand  up* 
It,  or  lie  down.  Every  employment  in  which  the  mind 
;ht  find  a  slight  escape  from  its  miseries, — books,  paper« 
I,  are  strictly  excluded.  A  scanty  portion  of  br^td  is  all 
aliment,  and  even  that  portion  is  sometimes  designedly 
ithbeld  from  him.    From  time  to  time,  he  is  led  out  of  thia 

fepulchraI  cell  to  undergo  an  interrogatory ;  but  his  recollec'^ 
ms  are  confused,  and  his  answers  perplexed  and  contradictory, 
^Tbe  hesitations,  the  embarrassments  of  the  wretch  are  turned 
trv  this  beneficent  process  into  fresh  heads  of  accusation, 
lliere  are  instances  of  its  having  beeb  continued  for  160  days. 
M*  Beranger,  —hi —  work  we  have  just  cited,  was  present  at  % 
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a  trial  before  a  court  of  a^tBizes.  The  offence  was  a  politicai 
one,  and  the  principal  proofs,  except  those  which  were  it- 
tempted  to  be  extorted  from  the  prisoners,  were  furnished  faj 
the  agents  of  police. 

<  **  You  contradict  yourself,"  said  the  president,  addressing  oaeflf 
the  prisoners,  "  in  many  of  your  answers."  "  Sir/*  answered  tfc< 
unhappy  being,  ''  I  have  undergone  so  many  interrogatoriei,  tbii  1 
hardly  know  what  I  am  saying.  I  have  been  an  tecrH!  i  Tbu  tor- 
ture I  suiFercd  100  days.  For  fifty  hours  I  received  no  food,  «i 
thrice  in  that  time  I  was  interrogated.  The  last  time  was  at  oad* 
night,  and  I  could  scarcely  stand  for  hunger.  When  I  was  carried, 
back,  I  asked  for  bread.  It  was  refused  as  being  beyond  the  iwul 
hour  of  distribution.  I  remained  six  weeks  without  change  of  linen 
or  water  to  wash  in.  My  wife  tried  frequently  to  bring  me  a  fcv 
necessary  articles; — in  vain.  My  three  first  interrogatories  were 
succeeded  by  twenty  others.  If  the  scaffold  had  then  been  offered 
me,  I  should  have  thought  it  a  mercy.^  My  reason  was  shatteredi 
When  the  judge  interrogated  me,  I  had  lost  my  recollection.  *  Ysa 
hesitate,'  said  he ;  <  you  contradict  yourself;  you  are  agitated — ibca 
you  are  guilty.'  Now,  Mr.  President,  can  you  be  surprised,  if  yoa 
nnd  some  contradictions  in  my  answers."  The  appearance  of  tbe 
man  bore  full  testimony  to  the  sufferings  he  described.  The  crowd 
shuddered  with  horror.  A  loud  murmur  burst  forth,  and  it  was  wilk 
some  difficulty  that  order  could  be  restored.' 

It  is  nugatory  to  deny  the  existence  of  this  dreadful  practice, 
because  it  rests  upon  no  direct  enactment  in  the  code.  If  it 
actually  exists,  no  matter  ^vliether  it  is  avowedly  sanctioned, 
or  arises  out  of  a  legal  ambiguity,  France  has  gained  Httfe 
by  the  solemn  abolition  of  torture  in  1789.  It  is«  in  troth,  a 
revolutionary  revival  of  torture  adopted  in  the  worst  of  timei, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  saddest  memorials  of  that  guilty  period. 

After  this  melancholy  episode,  we  resume  our  delineation  of 
a  French  criminal  process,  of  which  we  have  only  entered  into 
some  of  the  preliminary  formalities.  The  first  step  after  a 
summons  or  apprehension,  is  the  interrogatory  of  the  prisoner. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  Revolution,  m  the  fermentation  of 
which  so  many  dreadful  abuses  were  worked  oflT,  should  hSfC 
left  this  odious  feature  of  the  old  law  untouched.  The  inter- 
rogatory, however,  of  the  ancient  regime  was  of  a  much  milder 
character.  It  was,  indeed,  conducted  in  secret,  as  at  present, 
but  the  jurists  divided  interrogatories  into  immediate  and  Ptg* 
gestive ;  the  former  being  such  as  bore  directly  on  the  subject- 
matter,  the  latter  being  such  insidious  and  circuitous  questions 
as  answer  to  our  cross-examinations  of  witnesses.  The  Conner 
kind  were,  then,  the  only  ones  permitted :  a  single  sugget* 
tive  interrogatory  vitiated  the  whole  proceeding.     At  pve- 
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*^  not  only  is  this  odious  part  of  the  French  law  carried  on 
*Wcre^  but  the  magistrate  who  puts  the  interrogations,  in* 
^^bly  displays  all  nis  professional   skill  and  acuteness  in 

liking  the  accused  party  betray  himself.  Not  unfrequently 
jf  examination  takes  place  at  night,  when  the  prisoner  is 
glldenly  awakened  out  of  his  sleep,  and  in  a  state  of  mind  far 

a  being  sufficiently  unclouded  to  undergo  it;  when  it  it 
uncommon  to  tell  him  that  the  matter  is  already  detected. 
wlti^  his  accomplices  have  revealed  every  thing,  and  that  it  will 
■Iffkmger  avail  him  to  deny  his  guilt.    All  his  answers,  taken 

.ditterent  examinations,  are  put  together,  and  afterwards 
a  part  (unhappily  too  important  a  part)  of  the  proceed- 


..  e  can  scarcely  move  a  step  in  travelling  through  the  pre- 
jRt  mode  of  criminal  proceeaing,  without  finding  traces  of 
Jp  old  law.  Of  these,  the  most  obnoxious  usages  are  those 
fftich  respect  the  examination  of  witnesses ;  but  will  it  be 
ptgined,  that  a  witness  is  summoned,  interrogated  by  the 
Igie  tPitutruction,  and  his  answers  written  down  by  the  grqffier, 
Mnd  that  all  this  passes  neither  in  the  presence  of  the  pri- 
ooer  nor  of  his  counsel?  A  malicious  witness,  therefore, 
Hiy  depose  to  the  most  unfounded  falsehoods  without  check  or 
Mtraint; — a  dark,  tortuous,  disingenuous  procedure  alike  at 
Mriance  with  common  sense  and  justice.  Hence,  also,  a  wit- 
•M,  his  depositions  bein^  thus  taken  down  and  remaining  on 
iQord  as  memorials  agamst  himself,  will  naturally  adhere  to 
iem  afterwards,  with  the  tenacity  of  a  man  jealous  of  bin 
redibility.  and  anxious  to  prop  it  up  by  inflexibly  and  obsti- 
ately  persisting  in  his  first  allegations. 

These  proceedings,  viz.  the  examination  of  the  prisoner  and 
bat  of  the  witnesses,  (both  private,)  being  now  completed, 
bey  are  next  submitted  to  the  chamber  of  council,  consisting 
f  three  judges,  one  of  them  "being  the  juge  (Tinstruction  him- 
rlf,  who  has  hitherto  conducted  the  whole  business,  from  the 
rmrrant  to  the  present  stage  of  the  proceeding.  There  is  an 
dberent  self-love  in  our  natures^  that  makes  us  expert  sophists 
rbere  our  own  penetration  or  judgement  may  be  called  in 
loettion,  and  renders  us  more  enamoured  of  our  blunders, 
Dan  disposed  to  repair  them.  It  would  have  been  sound 
Kilicy  to  exclude  this  officer  from  the  chamber,  where,  in  lact, 
\a  sits  in  judgement  on  his  own  acts.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he 
oakes  his  report  to  the  chamber,  who  sit  with  closed  doors. 
rhe  prisoner  is  not  present,  either  personally  or  by  counsel  ;-^ 
o  that  if  the  Juge  ^imtruction^  who  has  himself  reduced  the 
•¥eral  depositions  to  writing,  (and  that  too  in  his  own  style 
ind  language,)  has  designedly  spread  any  colouring  or  exag- 
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gcration  over  it,  the  prejudice  mofft  inewitMr  be  ias 
hiM  collea^cs,  who  can  only  see  with  his  eye^,  or  y:- 
hi.s  feel  injurs.  If  two  of  the  judi^es  deeni  the  prcH.^f-? 
cient,  the  accused  is  hors  rJc  roftr,  (out  of  court.)  and  ih 
end  of  the  procn.'dinijs :  if  sufficient,  they  then  d^i^t^r. 
clasH  or  category  of  the  oll'ence  ;  viz.  whether  it  i*  'n 
induces  criminal,  or  only  correctional  penalties. — ^  'ii* 
which,  in  some  (i<i;ref,  corresponds  to  our  rl:i*"?it!': 
oH'encfrs — into  fclonifr.s  and  simple  niisdernean'^'ur*. 
however,  we  start  a  slrani^e  and  iinacconntable  ab'suHit 
have  jnst  snen,  that  a  majority  of  the  thre«  is  requirt- 
cide  art  to  the  snfli<Mency  of  proof;  but,  if  a  sins!**  v'.- 
nounces  tlif;  oflVrine  liable  to  peiaes  utHivtive^  on  infiima'  t 

1)f)ral  or  infamous,)  the  culprit  is  sent  before  the  cr»m 
)unal.  Nine  years  experience  have  testified,  says  M. 
jrer,  that  this  single  voice  is  that  of  the  Jti^e  iVhutnicf^ 
procee<lini^s  are  now  ripe  for  the  procuretir  ttu  nn  E 
can  more  strikingly  demonstrate  the  cluinsines>s  of  \ 
chine,  than  the  cumbrous  intervention  of  the  chsi 
council,  consisting  of  thrcfe  judges,  in  which  a  sin<;l 
only  is  em)>owered  to  qualify  the  offence,  and  deternm 
by  the  jurisdiction  wliere  it  is  cognizable, — a  questic 
the  most  important  in  the  preliminary  part  of  the 
in^s  ? 

At  len<xtli,  however,  and  for  the  first  timk,  the 
party  is  allowed  to  say  something  for  himself,  and  1 
8uch  memorials  as  he  thinks  lit«  Up  to  this  time,  \ 
roained  a  stranger  to  the  proceedings  against  him,  anc 
cally  speaking,  has  neither  been  made  acquainted 
accuser  nor  his  accusation.  He  has  been  kept  also  in 
ignorance  of  the  names  and  depositions  of  the  witnei 
has  had  to  titrht,  with  his  eves  blind-folded,  an  armi 
sary.  To  the  poor,  the  drawing  up  of  their  memc 
heavy  and  insupportable  expense ;  and  five  davs  on 
lowed,  before  the  chamber  of  accusation,  conisistin 
judges,  (the  next  link  in  this  interminable  chain  of  pr 
comes  to  a  determination.  No  other  document  forms 
of  that  determination  than  the  report  of  the  procumf 
who,  as  soon  as  their  decision  is  notified  to  him,  pr* 
draw  up  the  acle  (race usnt ion,  or  indictment.  It  is  by 
til  is  instrument,  in  fact,  that  the  prisoner  becomes 
quainted  with  the  crime  laid  to  his  chairre.  It  ib  ' 
moreover,  of  all  the  future  proceedings,  and  is  the 
portant  document  in  the  whole  proces9.  But,  in  tfa< 
of  this  paper,  all  the  technical  rule  and  regular  prin 
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and  accuracy  of  an  English  indictiiient»  are  whoUjf 
iregarded.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  swelled  out  to  an  inter- 
pable  length,  and  abounds  with  those  ornaments  of  rhetoric, 
imisplaced  in  such  an  instrument,  but  which  are  never  un- 
ptcome  to  the  ears  of  a  Frenchman,  whose  intellect  is  not  to 
iptached  but  through  a  rhetorical  medium.  It  sometimes 
pveds  forty  folios,  and  occapiea  three  houre  of  the  trial  in 
priing. 

jl^Atfid  here  we  must  again  remind  onr  readers  of  the  torturing 
ipiii  till,  the  leaden,  funereal  paoe  of  a  French  criminal  pro- 
ll^  by  iftfaortly  recapitulating  the  several  halts  which  are  nmde 
pit»  and  which  render  the  '  law's  delay'  in  that  country,  one 
imie  most  intolerable  of  its  grievances,  while  it  oppresses 
P,  innocent  with  those  hopes  deferred  that  make  bis  heart 
jIl»  and  dooms  him  to  satier,  in  many  respects,  the  penalties 
;,  guilt.  After  the  first  interrogatory,  he  is,  as  we  have  seen. 
Banded  to  prison.  Oiice  lodged  there,  the  law  is  seized 
pi  an  unaccountable  lethargy.  The  Juge  (Timtruction  has 
iprto  prepare  the  proois  verbal,  and  to  examine  the  witnesses; 
|it  ibese  duties  are  stimulated  by  no  penalty  or  responsibility 
r«a  Jiegltgent  or  nelaxed  execution  of  them.  Distracted  by  a 
■iety  df  Btmilar  -prooeedingSy  all  going  on  at  the  same  tMne. 
leithe  iowyer  in  Tom  Jones,  be  {M^iU^ly  wishes  himself  out 
iDtMfenty  pieces,  while  the  prisoner,  who,  in  his  dungeon,  is 
lioly  invoking  the  tardy  genius  of  French  jurisprudence, 
pst  wait  his  leisure.  At  last,  however,  his  jeport  is  ready  for 
B  chamber  of  coun(^il.  Here  another  delay  takes  place,  for 
t  whole  procedure  must  be  previously  submitted!  to  the 
meureur  du  roi,  on  whose  table  it  probably  slumliers  unob- 
pred  for  sevenral  days.  When  it  reaches  the  chamber,  in 
■amon  probability  the  instruction  is  found  incomplete,  when 
Eturther  investigation  is  ocdered ;  so  that,  after  several  montk 
;we  been  consumed,  and  after  so  profuse  an  expendituee  €»f 
k  and  paper,  the  proceeding  at  last  draws  its  alow  lengtfi^ 
le  the  wounded  snake,  into^be  court  of  assioea.  Yet,  even 
fwe,  a  delay  may  occur.  If  Mr.  Proeureur  du  roi  can  shew 
ftcient  cause  for  not  bringiog  on  the  case  imo^difitely^  he 
ay  move  to  ipui  off  the  trial.  The  result  is,  that  k  laiely 
tppens  in  France,  that  a  prisoner  is  brought  to  tsial  vitbin 
DC. months  from  his  commitment 

But  he  has  now  passed  through  the  unflKsaning  ilabyrinths* 
e  "  passages  that  lead  to  nothing,"  which  retard  the  preli- 
inary  parts  of  his  process,  and  has  reached  the  court  where 
a  fate  is  to  be  decided.  Here  we  looic  in  ^ain  for  the  huma- 
ty,  the  tenderness,  the  compassion  which  temper  the  eueu* 
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live  jastice  of  England.  Well  might  the  words  of  Mad 
be  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  French  criminal : 

*  The  Judges  are  met, 
A  terrible  set.* 

His  look,  his  voice,  his  gesture,  are  interpreted  agaiotf 
If  he  has  not  the  confidence  of  hardened  Eiult, — if  his  n 
to  the  interrogatories  (often  continued  for  three  succetsivet 
are  confused  or  at  variance  with  the  prods  verbal,  (whi^ 
not  allowed  to  see,)  a  fatal  impression  is  felt  agaiart 
from  which  neither  the  ordinary  firmness  of  the  joiy,  u 
religion  of  their  oath,  is  sufficient  to  guarantee  then. 
BerrNer,  one  of  the  counsel  of  Castaing,  lately  tried  for 
der  at  Paris,  alluding  to  the  various  contradictions  of  tk 
soner,  so  unfairly  pressed  against  him  by  the  jodge  wk 
tern^ixated  him,  iustlv  exclaims : 

*  Is  It  so  very  remarkable  then,  that,  charged  with  so  fool  1 1 
distracted  by  the  recollections  of  his  parent*,  bis  infiintv— Che  ^ 
ship  he  is  supposed  to  have  betrayea,»-sffrightened  hinwclf  I 
contradictions  into  which  he  has  been  goaded,  and  Ibmuw  ^ 
him  a  perplexed  series  of  inferences  fatal  to  his  iniioceaoc^- 
strange  that  he  should  hesitate  and  feel  alsnn  on  so  awiol  m 
sion,  in  the  presence  of  death,  which  is  toon  to  usher  himbA 
Maker:  What  must  be  the  feelings  of  s  man  thos  called ■ 
throw  his  lire,  in  the  very  flower  of  his  years*— -all  Uist  a  A 
him,  upon  the  uncertain  issue  of  a  public  trial,  and  Co  tnacs 
the  intirnuty  and  frailty  of  human  judgements  ?'* 

The  oath  administered  to  the  jury  has  this  particnlaritf : 
not  '  to  try  the  is$:ie  joined  according  to  the  eridcnce, 
*  according  to  their  consciences  as  good  and  jnst  ma 
vac:ue,  an(l  often  the  most  dangerous  criterion  by  vUd 
liblo  b^in^s  can  decide.  The  acit  d'accMiatiom  u  tbes 
which,  in  CastainiiV  case,  (we  addnce  it  onlv  for  an  ^^m 
oocupud  ntty-M\  cK  svly  printed  octavo  pages,  and,  dora 
readir.^  of  which*  the  court  was  twice  adjoomed.  It  i 
other  wc7\^s.  a  lone  pleading,  in  which  eTerv  piei^ 
h^vstilc  to  the  pnsor.er  is  ar^ed.  all  his  contra'dictioBS i 
/•^.N-^s  :yW^:/  are  ins:s!td  on,  rind  all  the  prc*bahle  topics i 
defence  are  refuted.  Who  cc uld  suppose,  that,  in  a  bile 
diottnent,  the  most  insicri'.ticant  nrrnmiriiiccs  wooU  be  I 
with  so  much   pconp  of  phrase,  as  in  the  fblkiwtw  M 
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^bich  we  copy  from  the  acie  (Tauusation  in  the  case  of  Oas- 

aing? 

*  Moreover,  before  the  death  of  Augutte  Ballet,  and  whilst  they 
#ere  at  the  auberge  together,  he  (Castaing)  took  especial  care,  cod- 
Tary  to  the  ordinary  usage,  to  pay  for  every  thing  from  hand  to 
IkDoth,  as  it  was  brought  to  them.  A  circumstance  which  they  who 
Hwe  been  accustomed  to  observe  upon  the  mind  of  man,  will  not  deem 
Minportant.  It  is  evident,  that  Castaing  wished  that  every  body 
AoQt  him,  should  be  pleased  with  him,  and  entertain  towards  him  the 
|pod  will  that  is  ordinarily  excited  by  kindness.' 

^We  cite  this  sentence  at  random,  as  a  specimen  of  the  mate- 

ntls  which  compose  an  acte  d* accusation. 

'**  Perhaps,  the  most  stiikinj;  contrast  between  the  forms  of  an 

Boglish,  and   those  of  a  French  court  of  justice,  would  be 

R>und  in  the  style,  spirit,  and  mode  of  address  to  the  jury, 

made  in  the  two  countries  by  the  respective  counsel  for  the 

■rosecution. 

|l  '  Tlie  counsel  for  the  crown  in  England/  observes  M.  Cottik, 
l.lay8  before  the  jury  a  summary  of  the  case,  which  is  nothing  but 
(  more  detailed  and  circumstantial  repetition  of  the  indictment; 
warding  himself,  however,  from  every  sort  of  invective  against  the 
'»oner,  and  making  no  reflections  on  his  depravity.  Facts  must 
ak,  and  the  counsel  is  forbidden  to  excite  feelings  which  must 
called  forth  by  them  alone.  The  counsel  finishes  by  saying 
tfiat  he  shall  call  witnesses  to  substantiate  the  charges  against  the 
prisoner.  This  opening  address  very  seldom  lasts  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.' 

The  French  advocate  rarely  exhibits  this  desjree  of  mode- 
fation.  An  opportunity  occurs  of  exhibiting  himself  to  ad- 
vantage, and  It  is  one  which  no  French  man,  French  woman, 
we  had  almost  said,  French  child,  has  sufficient  resolution  to 
resist.  In  place,  therefore,  of  a  calm  statement  of  facts,  the 
public  prosecutor  delivers  a  long  rhetorical  discourse,  which 
Mk  a  sort  of  commentary  upon  the  acte  (C accusation.  Every 
common-place  which  the  hackneyed  subjects  of  human  crime  may 
OtU  to  his  recollection,  every  figure  of  a  laboured  and  artificial 
eloquence,  is  marshalled  against  the  unhappy  wretch  at  the  bar, 
of  whose  destined  punishment  these  dull  and  vapid  effusions 
are  no  blight  aggravation ;  and  though  equally  alien  from  good 
taste  and  htmianiiy,  they  seldom  fail  in  stifling  all  sympathy  or 
pity  that  might  be  felt  in  his  behalf.  Cicero  himself  could 
scarcely  have  denounced  Catiline  with  more  impassioned  decla- 
mation, than.that  employed  by  a  procnreitr  general,  to  obtain  the 
Conviction  of  a  person  accused  of  any  of  the  common  offences 
which  usually  fill  an  assize-calendar.     It  might  be  imagined 
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that  the  govemmeut  iuelf  was  shaken   to  tb*  centre  b 

feloDY  and  misdemeanour  committed  within  its  froutitn 
But  the  prisoner  has  still  to  uuder^o  aa  ordeal,  co 
to  which,  all  that  he  has  yet  experienced  is  light 
viz*  his  public  examination  oy  the  president  of  the  p 
a  loember,  be  it  observed,  of  the  cbaoaber  which  seo* 
to  trial,  and,  therefore,  iu  most  cases  oatoraUjr  ditpt 
support  an  sccusation,  the  failure  of  wbLch  vovld  be 
putation  on  his  own  decision.  Accordia^ly,  on  this  sc 
all  the  professional  ineenuity  and  skill  inipaitad  by  tl 
habit  ot  framing  questions  fitted  for  extorting  an  abiioli 
fession  of  guilt,  or  bewildering  him  in  a  Tabyrinth  c 
tradictions,  which  answers  the  same  end, — all  this  is 
off  upon  delinquents  for  the  most  part  ignorant 
meaning  of  the  questions,  and  wholly  unarmed  agti 
insidious  and  dangerous  effect  of  them. 

*  The  president/  says  M.  CottCt,  *  questions  the  prisoner- 
is  the  president  I — a  member  of  the  royal  court  which  has  pb 
prisoner  in  a  state  of  accusation ;  a  colleague  of  the  attorney 
or  officer  who  supports  the  accusation  ;  finallyt  a  magiscrste 
with  detailini^  the  proofs  of  it  to  the  jury :  the  honour  of  t 
to  which  he  belongs,  his  connections  with  the  accuser»  the 
of  his  own  reputation,  every  thing  induces  liimt  imperceptiM] 
to  hope  for  tlie  success  of  the  accusation,  at  least  to  fear  k 
of  the  proofs  upon  which  it  is  founded,  should  escape  ll 
periencc  of  the  jury. 

'  He  questions  the  prisoner  !••••  We  have    seen    how  • 

Ecrsuadcd  almost  the  whole   time  of  the   certainty  of  tlM 
is  object  is  to  draw  an  absolute  confession  from  the  c«J 
presses,  twists,  and  turns  him,  scarcely  allowing  him  time  to 
and  if  the  prisoner  manifests  an  insuperable   resistance,  he 
angry  and  exasperated,  and  almost  hit  enemy.' 

A  more  unequal  coiitiict  can  hardly  be  imagioec 
emergiiirr  from  th(*  gloom  of  a  dungeon,  the  criminal  i 
on  to  play  the  principal  part  as  in  a  theatre*  where  a  tl 
eyes  are  upon  him.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at»  that  he 
answer  with  hesitation  and  embarrassment,  or  even  i 
circumstances  that  may  lead  to  his  conviction  ?  The 
president,  on  the  other  hand,  has  every  advantagi 
answers  of  the  prisoner  before  the  ju^e  d^iasirucihi 
his  hand.  If  his  answers  on  this  occasion  vary  fros 
which  he  gave  formerly,  the  jury  are  reminded  of  the 
diction  in  temiK  strougly  implying  that  the  variance  is 
a  proof  of  guilt. 

No  ear  attuned  to  the  sounds  of  humanity  or  just 
must  shrink  with  horror  from  such  an  examination    og 
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^Mttetimes  for    seveml  days,  and  conducted  as^ainst  a  poor, 

^k^Mnbling  delinquent,  sinking  beneath  the  conscioasnesfi  of 

ime,  and  deserted   by  his  faculties  in  this  awful  hour  of  his 

'eolation.     How   forcibly  does    the    humane  intimation   of 

^    tiah  jodge>  when  an  imprudent  declaration  is  ready  to 

ipe  the  lips  of  a  prisoner,  '  to  take  heed  lest  he  conrict 

IwDsdr — how  forcibly  does  this  recur  to  our  recollection, 

"  irto  heighten  the  savage  deformity  of  the  French  practice ! 

re  are,  indeed,  sophisois  ready  at  hand  to  defend  the  ittOtt 

;racefu]  procedures ;  and  even  M.  Cottu,  while  he  repro- 

the  examination  of  the  prisoner,  ascribes  it  to  the  ardent 

of  truth  inherent  in  his  countrymen.     Bot«  thou|^  the 

ction   of  crimes  may  be  necessary  to  social  welfare,  let 

iP  be  understood,  that  it  never  receives  a  severer  wound,  than 

mjriien  public  justice  is  at  variance  with  humanity  and  mercy« 

.    This  ardent  love  of  truth  has  generated  several  lamentable 

^Mors  in  the  judicial  system  of  France,  and  we  meet  with  them 

^  Ike  next  stage  of  the  trial — the  examination  of  the  witnesaea. 

^|AAer  the  examination  of  each  witness,  M.  Cottu  states,  the 

udent  puts  fresh  questions  to  the  prisoner,  and  fresh  ftilse^ 

ds  occur  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  with  still  increasing  ani- 

»sity  on  the  part  of  the  judge.     It  is  a  sacred  maxim  in  an 

inglish  court,  that  what  are  called  leading  questions.  Such  as 

We  hints  or  suggestions  to  the  witness,  are  strictly  forbidden. 

I  France,  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  is  not  conducted  by 

Abe  counsel,  who  can  ask  no  question  but  through  the  movth 

|#f  the  president,  who  shapes  it  in  his  own  way,  and  most 

JBttQuenUy,  it  may  be  added,  to  answer  his  own  object ;  whicb, 

|ve  lament  to  say,  is,  in  almost  every  instance,  the  convieti^tt 

0f  the  offender. 

By  article  315  of  the  Code  d'lnstniction,  the  prisoner  is  ftiN 
luahed  with  a  list  of  the  witnesses  only  twenty-four  hours 
before  the  trial.  It  may  be  said,  that  he  would  have  had 
IK)  earlier  notice  (except  in  high-treason)  in  England ;  but 
tibe  previous  examinations  before  the  magistrate  in  the 
presence  of  the  prisoner,  must  have  afforded  ample  intimation 
of  the  names  ana  characters  of  tliose  who  are  to  testify  against 
him.  Passing  this  by,  however,  the  law  which  autmritea 
the  president  to  call  any  person  he  pleases  to  elucidate  the 
matter,  and  which  absolves  the  person  so  called  from  the 
solemnity  of  an  oath,  adding  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
declarations  of  a  person  so  called,  are  to  be  considered  only 
aa  renseigrmments,  is  vicious,  absurd,  and  mischievous.  Whetbef 
Ibe  evidence  of  such  m  man  is  called  teatioon^r  or  rtmseigne^ 
msmt,  they  are  both  attealationa  of  fiiet  Oraoting  that  £er6 
Vol.  XXL  N.  a.  2H 
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,is  a  distinction  between  them,  what  are  the  respe  fcive  povtieof 
of  weight  attributable  to  each  1    There  may  be  «»ae8»  wfaeittB 
the  remeignemeni  has  more  force  than  the  formal  deipoiitWD. 
The  distinction  calls  to  our  mind  the  old  juridical  j^rictace, 
according  to  which,  proofs  and  half  proofs  were  pat  mte  Ae 
scale,  and  extended  by  the  celebrated  parliament  of  Tottlooe 
to  quarters  and  eighths ;   subtleties  which   not   only  render 
the  study  of  law  perplexed  and  contradictory  as  an  aitiiciii 
science,  but  work  irreparable  evil,  where  the  liie  and-fiaoe 
of  a  fellow- creature  are  involved  in  the  decision  ;  which  Mb- 
stitute  for  fixed  and  unbending  rules  of  evidence,  the 
vague  and  unlimited  discretion, --^breaking  down  the 
and  the  solemnities  by  which  judicial  trath  is  distingpiilKd 
from  the  random,  mis-shapen,  arbitrary  asseverations  ofc0ft^ 
house  or  tea-table  gossip.  Nor  is  it  unusual,  when  the  piitoiMr, 
or  his  counsel,  desires  the  president  to  put  a  specific  qveatioii, 
for  the   latter  to  hem   and   haw   about   its   relevancy.    Fre- 
quently he  refuses  to  put  it  at  all  without  such  modiflcitieH 
as  wholly  defeat  its  purpose.    This  is  not  all.     The  witnm 
wishes   to   rectify   his   deposition ;    and  if   the   alteiatioi  ii 
favourable  to  the  accused,  he  is  brow-beaten  and  intimidtted. 
His  first  declarations  before  the  juge  d^itistruction  are  qnolri 
against  him,  and   he  is  threatened  with  being  punished  lor 
prevarication,  if  he  persists ;  one  of  the  many  mischidb  i^ 
suiting  from  the  secrecy  of  the  preliminary  part  of  the  |IId- 
ceeding,  by  enabling  the  judge,  who,  according  to  the  spirit 
and  practice  of  French  jurisprudence,  is  the  prosecuUri;  "to 
reproach  both  the  prisoner  and  the  witnesses  with  tbeirtoOB- 
tradictions,  and  to  compel  the  latter  to  give  unfair  and  WiWri 
testimony.     The  witnesses  being  heard,  the  time  arrives  ftr 
the  defence,  which  is  stated  by  the  prisoner's  advo^cate,  (or, 
if  more   than   one,   advocates  m    succession,)    to   whicK  tbe 
advocate-general    has  a  right  to  reply.     It  is    much  to  be 
lamented,  that  the  same  extravagant  and  exaggerated  qpiicki 
of  discourse,  which  we  reprobated  in  the  prosecuting  cMiiiA 
is  resorted  to,  if  possible  to  a  much  greater  extent  of  oveiheibi 
statement  or  sophistical  reasoning,  by  the  prisoner's  adrdfctlBb 
To  this,  M.  Cottu  bears  a  strong  testimony.  i 

'  To  prevent  a  conviction  for  the  most  palpable  crimeSf  we  .|R 
youD^  barristers,  of  gentle  manners,  unblemished  integrity,  gf^wi 
and  mflexible  principles,  throwing  doubt  on  the  most  irreftijpSp 
proofs;  fabricating  suppositions  devoid  of  all  probabilifyi  *  ^ 
down  maxims  subversive  of  morality  and  social  order;  L. 
guilty  terrors  into  the  simple  minds  of  the  jurors,  and  derivm» 
and  empty  joy  in  having  snatched  a  scoundrel  from  due  pmi^i 

*  Sometimes,  to  crown  all,  the  attorney-general  replies,  anA'lb 
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counsel  answers  him.  Fresh  vehemence  on  both  sides.  The  court 
becomes  a  perfect  arena,  where  the  passions  have  full  play  ;  ex- 
aggeration is  pushed  to  madness,  and  the  prisoner's  life  is  disputed 
with  a  fierceness  which  disgusts  the  spectator  and  makes  the  stranger 
ahudder.' 

And  now  we  are  arrived  at  a  period  of  the  procedure, 
which,  in  our  own  courts,  inspires  a  still  but  awful  solicitude-— 
we  mean  the  summing  up  by  the  president.  From  this  solemn 
and  dignified  duty,  the  collisions  of  zeal  and  the  strife  of 
the  passions,  which  necessarily  agitate  the  controversies  of 
the  bar,  are  religiously  excluded ;  and  the  magistrate,  from 
the  sacred  and  serene  seat  of  justice,  a  height  inaccessible 
to  prejudice  or  partiality,  nicely,  alid  cautiously,  and  hu- 
manely adjusting  the  balance  of  facts  and  probabilities,  by 
a*  steady  and  unwavering  light,  guides,  without  impelling, 
the  jury  to  a  sound  and  safe  determination.  Alas,  this  is 
the  vision  of  the  fancy,  rather  than  a  slight  approximation 
to  the  mode  in  which  this  essential  duty  is  discharged  by 
the  president  of  a  criminal  court  in  France.  Let  ftl.  Cott& 
be  heard, — an  unexceptionable  witness. 

*  The  president  sums  up  the  case ! A  recapitulation  ought 

to  be  an  impartial  exposition  of  the  charges  against  the  prisoner, 
and  of  his  grounds  of  defence :  but  is  it  in  fact  so  I — unhappily, 
we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  but  too  oflen  a  tissue  of  fresh 
arguments  against  the  prisoner,  the  extravagance  of  whose  counsel 
sometimes,  it  is  true,  reduces  the  president  to  this  sad  necessity : 
but  it  often  happens  that  the  resentment  which  he  himself  has 
retained  during  the  course  of  the  trial,  acts  involuntarily  on  his 
mind,  and  induces  him,  without  his  suspecting  it,  to  insist  more 
forcibly  on  the  proofs  of  guilt,  than  on  the  arguments  urged  by  the 
prisoner  in  his  favour.' 

With  our  eyes  fixed  upon  the  numerous  difficulties,  as  we 
have  rapidly  sketched  them,  which  the  delinquent  has  to  com- 
bat,— bearing  in  mind,  too,  that  the  presiding  maxim  which 
governs  every  part  of  the  proceeding  is,  that  the  conviction  of 
the  guilty  is  paramount  to  the  deliverance  of  the  innocent, — 
it  is  most  distressing  to  recognize  in  the  magistrate,  whose 
opinions,  if  forcibly  expressed,  must  have  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  jury,  the  absence  of  every  judicial  quality  or  feeling. 
In  summing  up,  how  misplaced  are  pompous  and  antithetical 
sentences — epigrammatic  or  metaphorical  expressions — as  if, 
in  the  discharge  of  so  delicate  a  duty,  the  judge  could  con- 
descend to  court  the  applause  of  the  audience !  To  say  in 
Westminster  Hall,  that  a  judge  was  eloquent  in  his  summing 
up,  would  be  the  bitterest  satire.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  equiya- 
lent  to  an  imputation  of  being  partial.     He  who  is  eloquent, 

2  H  2 
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cannot  be  impartial.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  eloq^uence  to 
take  a  side,  to  uphold  a  tenet,  and  to  inforce  a  peculiar  series 
of  impressions. 

The  jury  now  withdraw  to  deliberate.  A  few  words,  how- 
ever, and  only  a  few,  upon  a  subject  of  great  moment.  A 
question  m:iy  be  well  asked,  l)efore  we  speak  about  the  trial  by 
jury  in  France — whether  that  trial  exists  there  at  all  ?  It  is  not 
in  a  n-nne,  that  the  virtue  of  that  judicature  resides.  Unani- 
mity of  decision  is  so  combined,  in  our  ideas,  with  the  trial  by 
jury,  that  we  cannot,  with  a  safe  conscience,  admit  that  to  be  a 
jury,  which  decides  by  a  majority  of  votes ;  and  in  France,  a  ma- 
jority by  one  single  voice,  devotes  a  human  being  to  the  scafiblcL 
For,  when  he  is  declared  guilty  by  a  majority  only  of  seven  to  firCf 
(as  in  the  case  of  Castaing,)  the  judges  join  their  votes  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  jury,  and  thus  the  simple  nuijority  of  the  judges  and 
the  jury  combined,  decides  the  verdict.  Suppose,  then,  that 
seven  of  the  jury,  (which  consistsof  twelve.as  with  us,)  agree  upon 
a  finding  of  guilty,  whilst  ^//ree  judges  out  of  the  five  vote  for 
an  acquittal,  the  /itv)  judges  who  vote  for  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
by  the  union  of  their  votes  with  the  seven  votes  in  the  jury, 
form  the  majority  ;  and  thus  the  prisoner  i^  condemned  by 
nine  votes  against  eight — the  excess  of  one  vote  only  in  a  case 
of  life  and  death  !  But  mark  the  absurdity,  the  monstrous 
absurdity  of  this  regulation.  The  prisoner  is  in  fact  found 
guilty  by  the  jury,  and  acquitted  by  the  judges,  viz.  by  each  of 
those  tribunals  separately, — whereas,  by  this  unnatural  con- 
junction, he  is  convicted,  although  acquitted  by  a  majority  of 
that  organ  of  the  court,  in  which  it  must  necessarily  be  pre- 
sumed, that  the  greater  discernment  and  judgement  are  to  be 
found.  Or  state  it  thus.  Two  tribunals,  upon  whose  united 
decision  his  fate  is  made  to  depend,  come  to  diametrically  op- 
posite decisions.  Is  it  not  to  be  inferred  from  so  marked  a 
disunion  of  sentiment,  that  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  has  been 
matter  of  great  doubt  ?  In  the  merciful  system  of  English 
justice,  every  doubt  is  as  beneficial  to  the  prisoner,  as  if  posi- 
tive testimony  was  adduced  in  his  behalf,  for  the  jury  are 
uniformly  admonished  to  acquit  in  all  such  cases.  Bat  in 
France,  in  the  case  we  have  stated,  there  is  more  than  doubt, 
— the  positive  determination  of  eight  men  in  favour  of  inno- 
cence, while  the  preponderance  of  one  single  voice  decides 
that  innocence  to  be  guilt !  In  truth,  this  heterogeneous  ad- 
mixture of  magistrates  and  jurors,  makes  the  trial  by  jury  in 
that  country  a  ridiculous  misnomer. 

M.  Cottu.  to  (»ur  great  surprise,  has  passed  by  all  these  con- 
si<lcrations :  nor  are  his  remarks  iipon  the  question  of  unanimity 
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nt  all  to  our  satisfaction.  They  are  neither  cori^ctly  nor  Iditli- 
nously  stited.  As  this,  however,  is  an  important  judicial  probleiil, 
it  is  fair  that  we  should  permit  our  Author  to  speak  for  himself ; 
premising  that,  by  the  law  of  1798,  unanimity  of  decision  Wad 
established  in  France  with  this  modification  only.  That  if,  aftei* 
a  deliberation  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  jury  should  not  agree^ 
then  their  verdict  should  be  returned  by  an  absolute  majority  9 
— and  adding,  moreover,  on  M.  Cottu's  authority,  that  during 
the  existence  of  that  law,  viz.  for  twelve  years,  all  the  verdicts 
throughout  France  were  unanimous,  excepting  forty  only. 

*  The  principal  arguments  opposed  to  this  unanimity  are,  that,  in 
the  event  of  disagreement  among  the  jurors,  the  unanimity  to  which 
they  ultimately  come,  is  never  more  than  apparent,  and  that  in  fact 
it  h  but  the  forced  submission  of  the  smaller  part  to  the  greater;  that 
on  all  occasions  of  a  verdict  against  the  prisoner,  either  by  a  simply 
majority  or  one  of  two  thirds,  the  public  ought  to  be  satisfied,  and 
should  consider  as  certain  that  the  remaining  third  are  in  theiib 
hearts  of  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  and  that  if  they  refuse  to 
agree  with  the  rest,  the  reason  is  that  some  are  prevented  by  a 
feeling  of  weakness,  and  the  others  are  men  of  a  stuboom  and  obsti- 
nate disposition,  who  have  laid  down  for  their  guidance  the  anti-so- 
cial law  of  never  pronouncing  a  condemnation,  however  convinceci 
they  may  be  of  the  culprit's  guilt. 

*  They  assert,  finally,  that  ihe  system  of  unanimity  produces  no 
other  effect  than  establishing  a  contest  between  the  strong  and  the 
weak,  in  which  victory  must  always  rest  with  him  whose  mind  and 
body  can  hold  out  the  longest. 

*  To  these  objections,  the  partizans  of  unanimity  reply  ;  Firsts  That 
it  is  wrong  to  assert  that,  by  their  system,  the  union  of  the  minority 
with  the  majority  is  merely  apparent ;  since  whatever  condescension 
may  be  supposed  in  the  former,  we  can  never  so  far  think  that,  with 
a  strong  and  deep  conviction  of  the  prisoner's  innocence,  they  could 
ever  be  tired  into  a  surrender  to  the  wish  of  the  majority ;  and  that 
their  compliance  with  this  wish  provesatleastthat  they  hadan  inward 
persuasion  of  the  prisoner's  guilt,  although  they  might  have  wished 
tor  more  positive  proofs  against  him  during  his  trial. 

'  Secondly,  That  if  the  public  ought  to  consider  as  certain  that  the 
majority  of  two  thirds  really  carries  with  it  the  assurance  of  unanimity^ 
unless  in  cases  where  some  of  the  jurors  are  determined,  as  it  were* 
never  to  pronounce  any  condemnation,  this  becomes  an  additional 
motive  to  exact  a  public  declaration  of  such  unanimity  ;  on  one  side^ 
to  force  the  weak  from  their  last  intrenchment,  to  cut  off  their  shame- 
ful retreat,  and  compel  them  to  march  with  the  others  to  the  assis- 
tance of  society ;  and  on  the  other,  to  break  those  refractory  and 
systematic  spirits  who  would  be  wiser  than  the  law. 

<  Thirdly,  that  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  bold  and  firm  will 
always  be  on  the  side  of  error  or  bad  faith  ;  but  will  frequently  be 
found  in  the  cause  of  justice,  and  aid  it  by  their  zeal  and  courage : 
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and  that,  lastly »  if  it  be  not  mathematically  impoMible  for  a  pertinh 
cious  and  obstinate  man  to  force  the  eleven  jurors  decided  on  ocm- 
demnation,  to  abandon,  by  lassitude,  their  own  opinion  and  adopt  hii| 
yet,  this  is  a  less  inconvenience  than  the  one  resulting  from  toe  ei- 
isting  system,  by  which  we  see  a  prisoner  condemned  by  a  majority  rf 
eight  out  of  twelve,  when  the  four  others  are  perfectly  convinced  d 
hi.<4  innocence,  and  may  openly  proclaim  their  opinion  in  the  hi^ 
ways/ 

If  we  were  justly  surprised  that  M.  Cottfi  should  have  passed 
by  so  important  a  feature  in  the  criminal  law  of  France*  as 
the  combination  of  the  judges  and  the  jury,  we  were  quite  at  ft 
loss  to  account  for  the  slight  and  transient  uutice  of  many 
other  provisions  equally  favourable  to  the  stern  deapotism 
which  frowns  iu  every  part  of  it.  We  cannot  pursue  the  details, 
but  they  have  frequently  fallen  under  our  personal  observation. 
Our  Author  has  dwelt  with  considerable  emphasis  upon  the 
mode  in  which  the  points  of  a  case  are  submitted  to  the  jniy. 

*  By  the  code,  the  ijuestion  resulting  from  the  act  of  accusitioa 
or  indictment  is  the  only  one  that  should  be  submitted  to  their  delibe- 
ration. Reason,  indeed,  pointed  out  that  a  prisoner  could  only  be 
tried  for  the  fact  indicated  in  that  act,  without  which  the  prooednre 
relative  to  his  being  brought  to  trial  would  become  usefen.  Bat 
when  circumstances,  unknown  during  the  preparatory  staget  came  to 
modify  the  nature  of  the  offence,  are  we  to  deem  ourselves  obliged^ 
strictly,  to  present  to  the  jury  the  question  of  the  act  of  accutatioiiv 
which  would  thus  remain  without  an  object  ?  The  code  had  not  fine- 
seen  this  difficulty. 

*  For  instance,  a  man  is  seen  descending  from  the  window  of  a 
room  in  which  a  robbery  has  been  committed  :  the  articles  stolen  sre 
afterwards  found  in  his  possession :  he  is  presented  to  the  jory  si 
guilty  of  robbery  with  escalade. 

<  At  the  trial,  the  case  is  entirely  altered ;  the  witnesses^  who  st 
the  hearing  and  examination  had  positively  deposed  to  the  prisoner 
bein^  the  person  whom  they  saw  descending  from  the  window^  ho^ 
tatc  in  their  testimony  ;  but  the  circumstance  of  the  proper^  being 
found  upon  him  remains  in  full  force  :  he  is  unable  to  explain  in  what 
way  it  came  into  his  possession. 

*  In  this  situation,  we  may  conceive  it  possible  for  the  jury  to  hsfS 
some  hesitation  on  the  principal  charge,  this  hesitation  arising  from  a 
doubt  of  the  prisoner  being  indeed  ^iri^v  of  the  robbery  ;  but  they  < 
have  none  on  the  collateral  fact,  of  his  being  at  least  an 
by  concealing  the  articles  stolen. 

*  The  indictment,  or  act  of  accusation,  however,  makes  mention  of 
the  robbery  only,  and  is  silent  on  the  question  of  being  aceeumm 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  Must  we  suffer  the  prisoner  to  be  acquitted  of 
the  robbery,  and  remand  him  to  undergo  a  fresh  examination  and 
committal,  as  an  accessary,  when  it  is  plain  that  this  committal  most 
depend  upon  the  same  evidence  as  the  former  ? 
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*  The  inconvenience  flowing  from  such  a  system  may  be  at  cmoe 
iperccived  :  business  impeded,  crowded  gaols,  vast  expenses  incurred' 
D^  the  state  for  nothing,  prisoners  subjected  to  three  or  four  succca^ 
sive  arraignments,  and  growing  grey  in  confinement,  without  the 
power  of  obtaining  a  definitive  trial.  Such  a  state  of  things  was  in* 
tolerable  in  practice ;  nor  does  it  indeed  exist,  provision  having  \^etn 
made  against  it,  as  we  are  about  to  explain. 

*  The  courts,  finding  in  the  code  of  criminal  process,  no  means  of ' 
obviating  the  abuse  just  specified,  and  feeling  the  urgent  nec^ 
sity  of  so  doing*  have  fastened  on  article  S38,  by  which  a  presi- 
dent is  allowed,  when  there  result  from  investigation  during  the  trifli' 
one  or  more  aggravating  circumstances,  to  present  to  the  jury  a  frei/h 
Question  relative  to  them.  From  this,  the  courts  have  drawn  the  in- 
ference that  the  president  was  authorized  to  present  to  the  jury  all 
tbe  points  collateral  to  those  of  the  act  of  accusation. 

'  Assuredly,  the  framer  of  the  law  was  far  from  suspecting  that 
this  article  would  ever  receive  such  an  extension.  He  had  only 
adopted  it  to  furnish  the  means  of  perfecting  the  accusation,  wheft  it. 
came  to  be  aggravated  by  fresh  depositions,  proving  a  circumstance 
which  was  unknown  at  the  examination,  such  as  the  being  an  acces- 
sary, escalade,  or  forcible  entry  ;  but  he  by  no  means  contemplated 
establishing  the  right  of  presenting  collateral  questions.  Conse- 
quently, when  the  first  complainants  against  collateral  questions  pre> 
sented  by  the  presidents  oi  the  courts  of  assize  came  before  the 
court  of  cassation,  this  court  was  at  first  extremely  surprised  at  the 
strange  construction  put  upon  article  S38  ;  but  it  was  soon  con* 
vinced  of  the  impossibility,  in  practice,  of  foregoing  a  legal  inters 
pretation  by  which  courts  of  assize  acquired  the  power  of  presenting 
questions  collateral  with  those  of  the  accusation ;  and  that  it  was 
necessary,  since  the  above  latitude  was  not  laid  down  in  the  code, 
to  supply  it  by  giving  to  one  of  its  articles  a  construction  so  urgently 
required. 

*  But  the  wording  of  this  article  soon  gave  rise  to  another  abuse/ 
of  which  we  daily  experience  the  inconveniences.     By  its  tenor,  the 

firesident  alone  is  to  present  the  aggravating  circumstance ;  and  in 
ike  manner,  according  to  the  allowed  construction,  it  is  still  he  who 
is  authorized  to  present  the  collateral  questions.  Hence  it  follows* 
that,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  a  prisoner's  fate  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  president.* 

But,  among  the  many  provisions  which  denote  an  adaman- 
tiue  and  unpitying  hardness  of  heart  in  the  legislator,  is  that 
which  excludes  all  compassion  from  the  bosom  of  a  juror. 
When  they  retire  to  deliberate,  a  mass  of  documentary  evi- 
dence, the  acle  d^ accusation  and  other  papers  extrinsic  to  the 
question  before  them,  and  which  they  are  required  to  read,  i^ 
put  into  their  hands  ;  and  it  often  happens  that  the  perusal  of 
them  dissipates  tlie  favourable  impressions  made  upon  them 
during  the  trial.  More  than  this.  In  the  apartment  to  which 
they  retire,  appears  in  large  characters,  a  memento  taken  from 
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th^  code*.  *  //  €it  defendu  auxjurii  de  pauer  ma  dUpemikm 
<  d€9  loix  pinaleSf  et  ae  considirtr  le$  suites  qttepomra  avoir  ptr 
'  rapport  a  PaccusS^  la  declaration  gu^Hs  OfU  a /aire J'  So  that  if 
a  punishment  most  outrageously  disproportionate  in  point  of 
severity,  is  annexed  to  the  ofiencej  the  jury  cannot  bo  modiiy 
their  verdict  as  to  subject  the  prisoner  to  a  more  lenient  pe- 
nalty. It  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  the  president*  ap- 
prehensive lest  the  jury  should  soften  their  verdict  in  conaidt- 
ration  of  the  consequences  of  it  upon  the  culprits  probibita  the 

[»enal  code  from  finding  its  way  to  them,  pending  their  d> 
iberations. 

We  have  now  brought  to  a  conclusion  our  sketch  of  tint 
portion  of  the  law  of  France,  which  pertains  to  its  criminal 
process.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  said  on  an  equally  impor* 
tant  branch  of  jurisprudence, — its  scale  of  punishments.  But 
we  are  admonished  by  the  length  of  our  article*  that  we  must 
abstain,  at  least  for  the  present,  from  that  interesting  disqui- 
sition. We  take  our  leave,  therefore,  of  M.  Cottu,  wiw  general 
sentiments  of  satisfaction  for  tlie  animated  eulogy  wbioh  h» 
has  pronounced  upon  the  forms  and  the  spirit  of  British  jwis- 
prudence,  and  witn  our  sincere  and  inmost  wishes  that  they 
may  hereafter  be  infused  into  that  of  France,  to  mitigate  its  se- 
venties, and  to  correct  its  anomalies. 


Art  II.  A  Summary  of  the  PrincijAes  and  History  of  Popery^  ia  fife 
Lectures,  on  the  Pretensions  and  Abases  of  the  Church  of  Rone. 
By  John  Birt.  8vo.  pp.  176.    Price  4s.    London.  18SS. 

A  T  a  time  when  Popery  is  making  rapid  strides,  and  Protts- 
-^  tants  in  general  have  lost  the  zeal  which  once  amnated 
them*  we  consider  the  publication  we  have  just  annonneed  as 
peculiarly  seasonable.  What  may  be  the  ultimate  effect  of  the 
efforts  made  by  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  pro- 
pagate its  tenets,  aided  by  the  apathy  of  the  opposite  party,  it 
IS  not  for  us  to  conjecture.  Certain  it  is,  there  never  was  a 
period  when  the  members  of  the  papal  community  were  so 
active  and  enterprising,  or  Protestants  so  torpid  *  and  indifler- 
ent.  Innumerable  symptoms  appear  of  a  prevailing  dtspeaitioo 
to  contemplate  the  doctrines  or  Popery  with  less  disfrost,  and 
to  witness  their  progress  with  less  ularm>  than  has  ever  been 
known  since  the  Reformation.  All  tlie  zeal  and  actiTity  sis 
on  one  side ;  and  while  every  absurdity  is  retained,  and  efery 
pretension  defended,  which  formerly  drev/  upon  Popery  die 
indignation  and  abhorrence  of  all  enlightened  Christuuis,  we 
shoiSd  be  ready  to  conclude  from  the  altered  state  of  poUic 

Code  d'Instruct.  Crim.  Art  942: 
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jRoelmg,  that  a  system  ot)ce  so  obnoxious  had  undergone  some 
momentous  revolution.     We  seem,  oji  this  occasion^  to  haT« 
interpreted  in  its  most  literal  sense  the  injunction  of  •*  hoping 
*•  all  things  and  believing  all  things/'    We  persist  in  mainv 
taining  that  the  adherents  to  Popery  are  materially  changed,  in 
contradiction  to  their  express  disavowal ;  and  while  they  make 
a  boast  of  the  infallibility  of  their  creed,  6nd  the  tmaiterable 
nature  of  their  religion,  we  persist  in  the  belief  of  its  having ' 
experienced  we  know  not  what  melioration  and  improvement. 
In  most  instances,  when  men  are  deceived,  it  is  the  effect  of 
art  and  contrivance  on  the  part  of  those  who  delude  them  :  in 
this,  the  deception  originates  with  ourselves ;  and  instead  of 
bearing  false  witness  against  our  neighbour,  such  is  the  excess 
of  our  candour,  that  we  refuse  to  credit  the  nnfevourable  tes- 
timony which  he  bears  of  himself. 

There  is,  in  the  meantime,  nothing  reciprocal  in  this  strange 
method  of  proceeding :  we  pipe  to  them,  but  they  will  not 
dance.  Our  concessions,  instead  of  softening  and  mollifying, 
seem  to  have  no  other  effect  upon  them,  than  to  elate  their 
pride  and  augment  their  arrogance. 

An  equal  change  in  the  state  of  feeling  towards  an  object 
which  has  itself  undergone  no  alteration  whatever,  and  where 
the  party  by  which  it  is  displayed  profess  to  adhere  to  their 
ancient  tenets^  it  would  be  difficult  to  specify.    To  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  this  singular  phenomenon,  would  lead  to  discus 
sion  foreign  to  our  present  purpose.     liCt  it  suffice  to  remark, 
that  it  may  partly  be  ascribed  to  the  length  of  time  wbicb  has 
elapsed  since  we  have  ilad  actual  experience  of  the  enormo^ 
cruelties  of  the  papal  system,  and  to  the  fancied  sectnrity  ike 
possess  against  their  recuiTence ;  partly  to  the  agitation  of  a 
great  political  question,  which  seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of 
identifying  the  cause  of  Popery  with  that  of  Protestant  Dis- 
senters.   The  impression  of  the  past  has  in  a  manner  spent 
itself;  and  in  many,  its  place  is  occupied  by  an  eagerness  to 
grasp  at  present  advantages,  and  to  lay  hold  of  every  expe- 
dient, for  shaking  off  the  restraints  which  a  narrow  mi  timtid 
Eolicy  has  imposed.    The  influence  of  theee  circumstaneea 
as  been  much  aided  by  that  indifference  to  religious  tmth 
which  too  often  shelters  itself  under  the  mask  of  candottr ; 
and  to  such  an  extent  ha»  this  humcmr  been  c*anied,  thai 
distinguished  leaders  in  Parliament  have  not  scrupled  tO'i^w 
present  the  conti'oversy  between  the  Papists  atia  the  Pro^ 
testants  as  turning  on  obscure  and  ufiintelligtble  pointss -of 
doctrine,  scarcely  worth  the  attention  of  enlightened  imMb; 
while  a  beneficed  clergyman  of  some  distinction,  has  treated 
the  whole  subject  as  of  no  more  importance  thftti  the  idle  dtsputea 
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agitated  by  the  schoolmen.  It  was  but  a  few  yeare  tince, 
that  a  celebrated  nobleman,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  vehe- 
mently condemned  the  oath  of  abjuration  for  applying  lk 
term  supeniitious  to  the  doctrine  of  transubetantiatioo.  h 
exactly  the  same  spirit,  the  appellation  of  Papist  is  exchanged 
for  Catholic, — a  concession  which  the  adherents  of  the  Chan 
of  Rome  well  know  how  to  improve,  as  amounting  to  Utde 
short  of  a  formal  surrender  of  the  point  at  issue.  I^r,  if  the 
Papists  are  really  entitled  to  the  name  of  Cat/fo/ie$,  Protestaiili 
of  every  denomination  are  involved  in  the  guilt  of  schism. 

This  revolution  in  the  feelings  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
public,  has  probably  been  not  a  little  promoted  by  anodier 
cause.  The  present  times  are  eminently  distinguished  by  Ae 
efibrts  employed  for  the  extension  oi  vital  religion  :  etek 
denomination  of  Cliristians  has  taken  its  station,  and  cod« 
tributed  its  part  towards  the  diffusion  of  evangelical  sentiments. 
The  consequence  has  been,  that  the  professors  of  serious  piety 
are  multiplied,  and  form  at  present  a  very  conspicuous  branch 
of  the  community.  The  space  which  they  occupy  in  the 
minds  of  the  public,  is  not  merely  proportioned  to  their  nu- 
merical importance,  still  less  to  their  rank  in  society,  k 
is  in  a  great  measure  derived  from  the  publicity  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  numerous  associations  for  the  promotion  of 
pious  and  benevolent  objects,  which  they  have  originated 
and  supported.  By  these  means,  their  discriminating  doc- 
trines essential  to  vital  piety  have  become  better  known,  and 
more  fully  discussed  than  heretofore.  However  beneficial, 
as  to  its  general  effticts,  such  a  state  o:  things  may  have  been, 
one  consequence  which  might  be  expected,  has  been  the 
result.  The  opposition  of  the  enemies  of  religion  has  becoine 
more  virulent,  their  hatred  more  heated  and  inflamed,  and 
they  liave  turned  with  no  small  complacency  to  the  con- 
templation of  a  system  which  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
object  of  their  detestation.  Popery,  in  the  ordinary  state 
of  its  profession,  combines  the  "  form  of  godliness"  with 
a  total  denial  of  its  power.  A  heap  of  unmeaning  cerenioniefi 
adapted  to  fascinate  tlie  imagination,  and  engage  the  senses, — 
implicit  faith  in  human  authority,  combined  with  an  utter 
neglect  of  Divine  teachinir, — ignorance  the  most  profoandi 
joined  to  dogmatism  the  most  presumptuous, — a  vigilant  ei- 
clusion  of  biblical  knowledge,  together  with  a  total  extinction 
of  free  inquiry, — present  the  spectacle  of  religion,  lying  in 
state,  surrounded  with  the  silent  pomp  of  death.  The  veiy 
absurdities  of  such  a  religion  render  it  less  unacceptable  to 
men  whose  decided  hostility  to  truth  inclines  them  to  view 
witli  complacency,  whatever  obscures  its  beauty,  or  impedes 
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iiis  operation.  Of  all  the  corruptions  of  Christianity  which 
ibave  prevailed  to  any  considerable  extent.  Popery  presents 
i|he  most  numerous  points  of  contrast  to  the  simple  doctrines 
jfft  the  Gospel ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  it  gains  ground,  the 
ipeligion  of  Christ  must  dechne. 

£  On  these  accounts,  though  we  are  far  from  supposing,  that 
tPopery,  were  it  triumphant,  would  allow  toleration  to  any  de- 
(Homination  of  Protestants,  we  have  the  utmost  confidence, 
I  that  the  professors  of  evangelical  piety  would  be  its  first 
I  Victims.  The  party  most  opposed  to  them,  look  to  Papists 
,m8.  their  natural  ally,  on  whose  assistance  in  the  suppression 
I  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  denominate  fanaticism  and  enthu- 
1^  siasm,  they  may  always  depend  ;  they  may,  therefore,  without 
r  presumption,  promise  themselves  the  distmction  conferred  on 
(  Ulysses,  that  of  being  last  devoured. 

,  Whether  Popery  will  ever  be  permitted,  in  the  inscrutable 
counsels  of  Heaven,  again  to  darken  and  overspread  the  land, 
is  an  inquiry  in  which  it  is  foreign  to  our  provmce  to  engage. 
It  is  certain  that  the  members  of  the  Romish  community  are 
at  this  moment  on  the  tip- toe  of  expectation,  indulging  the 
most  sanguine  hopes,  suggested  by  the  temper  of  the  times, 
of  soon  recovering  all  that  they  have  lost,  and  of  seeing  the 

fretended  rights  of  their  church  restored  in  their  full  splendour. 
f  any  thing  can  realize  such  an  expectation,  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  torpor  and  indifference  of  Protestants,  combined  with  the 
incredible  zeal  and  activity  of  Papists  ;  and  universal  ob- 
servation shews  what  these  are  capable  of  effecting, — how 
often  they  compensate  the  disadvantages  arising  from  paucity 
of  number,  as  well  as  almost  every  kind  of  inequality. 

From  a  settled  persuasion  that  ropery  still  is,  what  it  always 
was,  a  detestable  system  of  impiety,  cruelty,  and  imposture^ 
fabricated  by  the  father  of  lies,  we  feel  thankful  at  witnessing 
any  judicious  attempt  to  expose  its  enormities,  and  retard  its 
progress.  The  lectures  puolished  some  years  since  by  Mr. 
Fletcher,  are  well  adapted  for  this  purpose,  and  entitle  their 
excellent  Author  to  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  the  public. 
*'  The  Protestant,**  a  series  of  periodical  papers  composed  by 
Mr.  Mc  Gaver,  of  Glasgow,  contains  the  fullest  delineation  of 
the  popish  system,  and  the  most  powerful  confutation  of  its 
principles  in  ?.  popular  style,  of  any  work  we  have  seen, 
whoever  wishes  to  see  Popery  drawn  to  the  life  in  its  hideous 
wickedness  and  deformity,  will  find  abundant  satisfaction  in 
the  pages  of  that  writer. 

The  Author  before  us  has  been  studious  of  conciseness, 
and  has  contented  himself  with  exhibitibg  a  brief,  but  a  very 
correct  and  impressive  outline  of  that  copious  subject.     As 
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these  lectures  were  delivered  at  Manchester,  it  is  probable  the 
Author's  attention  was  more  immediately  directed  to  it,  by 
witnessing  the  alarmino:  progress  which  the  tenets  of  the 
Romish  Church  are  making  in  that  quarter.  There  is  uothiiig 
in  them,  however,  of*  a  local  nature,  or  which  is  culculaled 
to  limit  their  usefulness  to  any  particular  part  of  the  kingdwL 
They  are  adapted  for  universal  perusal,  and  entitled  to  ib 
extensive  circulation. 

The  first  lecture  is  on  the  claim  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
to  the  appellati«»n  of  caf/wHc,  the  futility  and  absurdity  of 
which  the  Author  has  confuted  in  a  concise  but  highly  satis- 
factory manner.  On  this  ])nrt  of  the  argument  he  very  acutely 
reniarKs,  *  That  no  church  whicli  is  not  coeval  with  Chris- 
*  tianity  itself,  ought  to  pretend  to  be  the  universal  Christian 
'  Church.' 

<  The  contrary  sentiment  is  evidently  unreasonable  and  abiord ; 
for  it  supposes,  that  something  which  has  already  a  distinct  aod 
complete  existence,  may  be  a  part  of  sometliinc  else  which  is 
not  to  come  into  being  until  a  future  period  ;  or,  which  is  eqnivalm 
to  this,  that  what  is  entirely  the  creation -of  to-daVy  may  include  tiMl 
which  was  created  yesterday.  This  would  be  in  opposition  to  all 
analogy ;  and  therefore,  if  the  Church  of  Uome  had  not  an  earlier 
commencement  than  all  other  Christian  Churches, — if  ihe  origia 
of  that  Church  be  not  coincident  and  simultameous  with  the  tint 
moment  of  Christianity,  then  the  pretension  of  the  Church  of  Rone 
to  be  the  '*  Catholic  Church,"  is  altogether  vain.  Now  it  is  clear 
from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  many  Christian  Churches  flou- 
rished in  the  East,  before  the  Gospel  was  even  preiiched  at  Rome. 
It  was  enjoined  on  the  Apostles  that  their  ministry  shooM  begin 
at  Jerusalem,  and  in  that  city  the  first  Chri.^tian  church  was  adoulf 
constituted.  Until  the  persecution  which  arose  about  the  stoning  ii 
Stephen,  Christ  was  not  preached  beyond  the  borders  of  Paleatise, 
and  even  then,  with  a  scrupulous  discrintinatiooy  **  to  the  Jews  only.'* 
In  facty  churches  were  formed  in  Jerusalem  and  Judea,  at  Damaacuf 
and  Antiocb,  and  the  Gospel  was  sent  even  into  Ethiopia,  belMt 
there  is  any  evidence  of  its  being  known  at  Rome/  pp.  10^  il4 

The  second  lecture  is  an  historical  exposition  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  which  led  to  the  elevation  of  the  Churdi  of 
Rome  to  supremacy :  in  tracing  these*  much  acumen  is  evinced, 
as  well  as  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  hi^ 
tory. 

The  third  lecture  consists  of  a  masterly  delineation  of  the 
genius  and  characteristics  of  the  papal  ascendancy,  lu  ihii 
part  of  the  work,  the  judicious  Autlior  enters  deeply  into  the 
interior  spirit  of  Popery.  After  setting  in  a  striking  light,  the 
iseeniing  impossibilities  it  had  to  encounter  ere  it  could  aocom- 
plish  its  object*  he  enumerates  the  expedients  employed  for 
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I  purpose  under  the  following  heads.  The  votaries  of  the 
^  see  succeeded,  1.  By  enslaving  the  mental  faculties  to 
bfin  authority. — 2.  By  giving  to  superstition  the  semblance 
.  Bauctiou  of  religion.- -3.  By  administering  the  affairs  of 
Bp  government  on  the  conuptest  principles  of  worldly 
kl^.  Each  of  these  topics  in  illustrated  with  ^reat  judge- 
1^  and  a  copious  induction  of  facts.     On  the  last  of  these 

SI  we  beg  leave  to  present  to  our  readers  the  foUowiiig 
ct,  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  and  spirit  of  tliis  writer. 

|F  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world/'  said  our  Lord  ;  **  my  king- 
%U  of  this  world/'  is  truly  the  sentiment  of  the  Pope ;  and  here 
[f^Kt  difference.  The  only  consistent  view  of  this  Church,  is  that 
\  political  establishment,  employing  iodeed  religious  terms  and 
IMninations,  but  only  as  the  pretext  and  colour  of  an  inordinate 

Sit  of  secular  and  temporal  objects.  Read  its  history  as  that  of 
ristian  Church,  you  stumble  at  every  8lep»  and  every  period 
E\M  you  with  the  grossest  incongruities  :  read  the  same  history  as 
e  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  worldi  all  is  natural  and  easy,  and  the 
Imis  proceedings  and  events  are  just  what  you  are  prepared  to 
IlKt.  The  papal  supremacy  was  conceded  by  an  earthly  monarch 
iH  its  interests  have  varied  with  the  fluctuations  oi'  human  affairs — 
I  when  the  princes  of  this  world  shall  withdraw  their  support,  it 
\  &11,  and  great  will  be  the  fall  thereof.  The  bishops  of  Rome 
t0  ever  pursued,  under  the  guise  of  religion,  some  earthly  advaiit- 
%\  and  thus  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth  exclaimed  most  appropriateLy, 
Ml  how  profitable  has  this  fable  of  Jesus  been  unto  us  I" 
The  first  object  of  these  subtle  politicians,  was  to  provide  a  re- 
Itte,  ample  and  permanent.  Kings  and  nations  were  aecordtngly 
I  under  tribute,  and  to  the  utmost  extent  of  papal  influencei  the 
Stores  of  Christendom  flowed  into  the  Exchequer  of  Rome,  On 
rrj  hand,  art,  fraud,  and  intimidation,  were  equally  and  success- 
\y  employed,  in  transferring  the  wealth  of  the  world  to  the  coffers 
ibe  cnurch. 

I  Tins  was  effected  partly  by  regular  ecclesiastical  taxes,  bul  prin» 
lilly  by  selling  every  thing  tlie  Church  of  Rome  had  to  bestow,  and 
perpetually  inventing  new  articles  of  bargain  and  sale.  Hence  the 
llliplying  of  sacraments ;  hence  the  sale  of  pardons,  indulgences, 
lences,  dignities,  and  of  prayers  for  the  living  and  the  dead. 
ery  thing  was  prostituted;  and  under  the  pretence  of  being  the 
iride,  the  Lamb's  wife,"  this  church  became  the  *'  mother  of  bar* 
I."  In  the  same  spirit,  the  death-beds  of  the  rich  were  besieged. 
It  they  might  bequeath  their  property  to  the  Clergy ;  and  the  con- 
Boces  of  opulent  criminals  were  appeased,  in  rtfani  for  liberal 
nations  to  ecclesiastical  funds.  Thus  an  amount  ef  riches,  aknost 
redible  accrued  to  the  papal  treasury'  pp.  94^-— 96iL 

rhe  fourth  lecture  is  occupied  by  giving  a  rapid  sketch  of 
I  most  interesting  events  in  the  past  history  or  the  Romish 
nmunity.     We  have  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  so  large  a  body 
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of  facts  exhibited  with  perfect  perspicuity  within  so  small 
a  compass :  the  Author's  complete  mastery  of  the  sabject 
appears  from  the  ease  with  which  he  has  condensed  in 
immense  mass  of  historical  matter,  without  the  least  indicatioa 
of  disorder  or  confusion. 

The  last  of  these  lectures  presents  an  animated  and  instroc* 
tive  view  of  the  prospects  which  are  opening  on  the  Christian 
Church,  and  the  probable  issue  of  the  causes  and  events  which 
are  in  present  operation. 

The  notice  we  have  taken  of  this  publication  will,  we  trust, 
induce  our  readers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  instruction  and 
the  pleasure  which  an  attentive  perusal  cannot  fiail  to  bestow. 
It  is  distinguished  for  precision  and  comprehension  of  thought. 
energy  of  diction,  and  the  most  enlarged  and  enlightened 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  freedom ;  nor  should  we  find  it 
easy  to  name  a  publication  which  contains,  within  the 
compass,  so  much  information  on  the  subject  which  it  profc 
to  treat.  A  little  redundance  of  ornament,  and  excess  in  the 
employment  of  figurative  language,  are  excrescences  very  par- 
donable in  a  young  writer,  and  which  more  mature  years  and 
experience  may  be  safely  left  to  correct.  On  the  whole,  we 
cannot  dismiss  the  work  before  us,  without  sincerely  congnh 
tulating  the  Author  on  that  happy  combination  of  philosophi- 
cal discrimination  with  (Christian  piety,  which  it  throngooot 
displays. 


Art.  III.  Memoirs  of  the  Public  and  Private  Life  of  John  HmBari^ 
the  Philanthropist'  By  Jaoies  Baldwin  Brown,  Esq.  LL.D.  Seoosd 
Edition.  8vo.  pp.  6S9.  Price  1S&  London.  1823. 

IN  consequence  of  unfortunate  circumstances  connected 
with  the  original  publication  of  tliese  memoirs,  the  fiist 
edition  escaped  our  cognizance.  We  are  happy  in  availing 
ourselves  of  the  present  opportunity  of  supplying  the  onussion. 
The  absence  of  a  complete  biography  of  John  Howard,  left 
a  blank  in  that  portion  of  our  literature  which  records  the 
actions,  and  describes  the  characters  of  our  English  wortlueti 
A  few  brief  sketches  of  leading  events  and  incidental  cir- 
cumstances, were  all  that  existed  in  a  permanent  form ;  and 
the  precious  recollections  of  contemporary  friendship  woe 
fast  sinking  into  the  oblivion  of  the  grave.  All  this  was 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  calumny,  anonymous  calamny, 
had  been  busy  with  the  fame  of  "  the  Philanthropist,**  ac- 
cusing him  of  gratuitous  harshness  and  capricious  tynumy 
in  his  domestic  relations,  and  attributing  to  his  stem  and 
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anrolenting  discipline,  the  mental  aberrations  of  his  son. 
This  was,  at  best,  a  dastardly  accusation.  Howard  was  not 
\Wu\^  to  answer  for  himself,  and  his  assassin  knew  the  difficulty, 
ander  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  of  proving  a  negative ; 
3speciully  in  a  case  that  could  be  met  only  by  complicated 
evidence,  and  minute  as  well  as  protracted  detail.  The 
Jander  ^as  not  suffered  to  go  forth  without  immediate  reply, 
though  not  of  that  specific  kind  which  deprived  the  insinu- 
itions  of  the  calumniator,  of  that  shadow  of  plausibility  which 
fchey  derived  from  the  peculiar  texture  of  Howard's  mind. 
Dr.  Aikin,  and  other  friends  of  the  deceased,  denied  the  im- 
;>utations,  and  called  indignantly  for  proofs.  But  it  was 
reserved  for  Dr.  Brown  to  take  up  the  whole  business  in  the 
inly  way  that  could  set  it  at  rest.  His  habits  of  legal  inves- 
tigation gave  him  many  advantages,  and  of  these  he  has 
ivailed  himself  with  much  patience  and  dexterity,  in  the  collec- 
ion  and  discrimination  of  a  mass  of  testimony,  personal,  tradi- 
ional,  and  documentary,  bearing  directly  ana  satisfactorily 
>n  the  point  in  question,  and  establishing,  beyond  all  con- 
jx>versy,  the  falsehood  of  the  charge.  In  fact,  the  motives 
which  actuated  its  framer,  were  betrayed  by  the  absurdly 
•ancorous  intimation,  that  Howard  was  a  tyrannical  husband 
md  a  harsh  parent,  because  he  was  a  rigid  Predestinarian! 
iVell  might  Dr.  Aikin  say,  when  writing  in  refutation  of  this 
)ase  attempt  to  blot  the  fame  of  his  illustrious  friend :  *  My 
hands  tremble  with  indignation  and  horror  while  I  copy  it; 
and  scarcely  can  I  restrain  myself  within  temperate  bounds, 
whilst  I  refute*  a  slander  black  as  hell,  against  a  man  whose 
unparalleled  benevolence  rendered  him  the  pride  and  or- 
Uiiment  of  human  nature.' 

Analysis  of  the  comprehensive  detail  of  facts  which  makes 
ID  the  biography  of  this  transcendent  man,  is,  of  course,  com- 
uetely  out  of  the  question.  No  regular  series  could  be  given, 
vithout  trespassing  on  our  limits  to  an  extent  altogether  inad- 
nissible.  Nor  has  Dr.  Brown  been  able  to  compress  his  ample 
naterials  within  the  compass  of  a  single  octavo,  without  the 
tacriiice  of  some  interesting  matter,  and  the  exercise  of  a  dif- 
icult,  though  skilful  discrimination.  We  shaU,  therefore, 
nerely  advert  to  such  leading  circumstances  as  may  tend  to 
five  specific  illustration  of  the  character  of  Howard,  and  as 
nay  connect  themselves  most  readily  with  the  observations 
hat  we  may  find  it  expedient  to  make. 

John  Howard  *  appears*  (for  there  is  considerable  uncertainty 
m  the  point)  *  to  have  been  born  about  the  year  1727,  at  Clap- 
ton,* near  London.     His  father,  who  had  retired  to  the  en- 
oyment  of  a  considerable  fortune,  acquired  in  business^  was  a 
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Calvinistic  disRcnter ;  and  the  son  remained,  throuf^h  life,  finriy 
and  on  principle,  attached  to  the  same  rclis^ous  professioii; 
although  his  views  of  doctrine  and  di$jcipliue,  as  an  Indepeih 
dent,  did  not  prevent  him  from  cordially  uniting  in  Chiulia 
worship,  with  pious  men  of  different  sentiments  on  non*esMfr> 
tial  pomts.  His  education.  thou&:h  not  intentionaHy  neglectiBd, 
was  entrusted,  in  a  c^reat  measure,  to  tutors  evidently  incompe* 
tent,  since  we  find  him  incapable  of  writing  his  own  language 
with  grammatical,  or  even  orthographical  accuracy.  His  origi- 
nal destination  was  to  mercantile  pursuits ;  but,  on  the  dean 
of  his  father,  he  abandoned  the  warehouse,  and  left  Bnghoid 
on  his  travels  through  France  and  Italy. 

^  In  this  tour,  he  either  acquired  or  strengthened  that  taite  for 
the  fine  arts,  which  induced  him,  during  his  earlier  trareli — Ibr  ia 
his  latter  ones  he  had  more  noble  objects  to  attend  to-«not  only  lo 
embrace  every  opportunity  of  contemplating  with  the  eye  of  a 
ardent,  if  not  an  enthusiastic  admirer,  the  most  finished  speciiiiai 
of  the  magic  skill  of  their  ablest  professors;  but,  as  ftr  as  his  mem 
would  allow,  of  becoming  the  possessor  of  some  of  the  prodnctiooi 
of  their  creative  genius.  It  must  have  been  during  these  trawchi 
that  he  obtained  those  paintings  of  the  foreign  masters,  and  ocber 
works  of  art,  collected  upon  the  Continc.it,  with  which  he  afterwank 
embellished  his  favourite  seat  at  Cardington  ;  for  when  he  had' once 
entered  upon  the  execution  of  his  great  scheme  of  univenal  be* 
nevolence,  it  so  completely  absorbed  all  the  energies  of  hu  mind^ 
that  he  never  suffered  himself  for  a  moment  to  be  diverted  from  etr* 
rying  it  into  effect,  even  by  the  most  attractive  of  those  objecti  wbSA 
formerly  possessed  all  their  most  powerful  influence  upon  Ilis  carionkj 
and  bis  taste/  p.  12. 

We  have  inserted  this  paragraph  as  illustrative  of  an  excel- 
lence iu  the  character  of  Howard,  which  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently adverted  to.  There  is,  we  think,  a  strong  tendencnf  to 
jealousy  in  our  common  nature ;  and  when  we  find  an  inoivi- 
dual  who  has  made  himself  eminent  by  the  cultivation  of  a 
specific  virtue,  we  are  apt  to  resolve  much  of  his  cdnaiateiit 
conduct  to  natural  tendency  and  disposition  ;  and,  while  he  is. 
entitling  himself,  by  a  steady  course  of  self-denial,  to  oar  lots 
and  veneration,  to  view  him  as  doing  little  more  than  seeHinghift 
own  gratification  in  a  somewhat  more  respectable  and  uaefal « 
way  than  the  average  routine  of  human  action.  Nor  is  this 
lowering  estimate  of  benevolent  or  heroic  character  alwajff 
erroneous.  Take  away  the  immediate  influence  of  religion^ 
which  ennobles  motive  by  marking  it  with  a  Divine  impress, 
and  the  feelings  which  stimulate  man  to  honourable  enterpriie* 
as  well  as  the  principles  which  guide  and  sustain  him  m  it* 
execution,  will  seldom  stand   the  application  of  a  rigoioui 
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isty  but  exhibit  a  large  alloy  of  baser  matter  mingled  with  the 
arest  ore  of  human  excellence.  From  such  an  examination, 
owever  severe,  the  character  of  Howard  will  come  forth 
right  and  unimpaired.  He  passed  through  scenes  of  gran- 
surf  and  sojounied  among  the  most  glorious  remains  of  an- 
.ent  art,  without  suffering  himself,  for  one  instant,  to  bedi* 
srtedL  from,  the  main  object  of  his  quest;  and  that  this 
select  was  not  attributable  to  ignorance  or  insensibility,  is  suf- 
:iently  attested  by  the  extract  just  given,  which  indisputably 
noves  him  to  have  had  a  decided  and  expensive  partiality  to 
ilettanti  pursuits.  When  Burke  said  ot  him,  that  he  bad 
risited  all  Europe,  not  to  survey  the  sumptuousness  of  pala* 
ces«  or  the  stateliness  of  temples ;  not  to  make  accurate 
measurements  of  the  remains  of  ancient  grandeur,  nt  r  to 
form  a  scale  of  the  curiosity  of  modern  art  ;*  he  might  have 
ided,  that,  in  neglecting  all  this,  Howard  made  a  noble  and 
gh-principled  sacrifice  of  taste  to  Christian  benevolence ; 
lat  he  did  not  pass  these  things  by,  from  any  want  of  interest 
the  achievements  of  genius,  but  from  a  settled  and  unalter- 
>le  conviction  that  he  had  a  "  great  work*'  to  perform,  and 
tat  it  was  in  his  power  to  complete  it  only  by  a  resolute  ex** 
asion  of  every  other  pursuit  from  his  fancy  and  his  feelings. 
od  he  was  right  in  his  estimate.  Nothing  less  than  a  "  single 
'e"  to  his  object,  would  have  enabled  him  to  eflFect,  as  he 
d,  a  change  in  the  public  mind  of  Europe.  Nothing  less 
an  a  stern  and  unmingled  devotedness  of  all  his  mental  fa- 
titles,  all  his  moral  and  physical  energies,  in  all  the  varieties 
'their  exercise,  could  have  enabled  him  to  accomplish  the 
ighty  task,  the  execution  of  which  was  the  one  business  of 
8  life.  Nor  will  it  abate  from  the  magnanimity  of  his  self- 
mial,  if  we  admit  that  he  felt  a  pure  and  elevated  satisfec- 
>n  in  the  success  of  his  endeavours.  His  first  steps  were 
MHi  ground  untried  and  unsafe.  He  had,  arrayed  against 
m,  two  of  the  most  appalling  and  unconquerable  hostilities 
at  can  be  opposed  to  human  enterprise, — tne  interests  of  in- 
viduals,  and  the  prejudices  of  mankind.  Yet,  these  he  en- 
mntered  and  overcame  by  a  steady,  calm,  and  heroic  perse- 
rance,  altogether  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  man.  To 
ia  be  had  bent  the  whole  force  of  his  character ;  he  had  put 
olence  upon  his  peculiar  habits  and  preferences,  that  he 
ight  go  completely  through  with  his  disgusting  and  danger- 
is  office ;  and  if,  in  these  offensive  and  hazardous  investiga- 
>Da  and  exposures,  he  found  gratification,  or  if  at  any  time  he 
Mit  contemplate  the  reformations  that  he  had  wrought,  with 
eungs  of  complacency,  the  former  was  no  impeachment  of 
B  disinterestedness,  nor  did  tlie  latter  impair  his  humility.  His 
Vol.  XXI.  N.S.  2  I 
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letters  and  his  uniform  course  of  life,  attert  bis  vtter  vegvd- 
lessness  of  self;  and  every  document  that  is  brought  fofwvd 
by  Dr.  Brown,  in  illustration  of  Howard's  habitual  state  of 
mind,  shews  that  he  cherished  the  deepest  prostration  of  apiiit, 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  character,  as  an  inatnimeDt  b 
the  hands  of  God. 

Nor  was  it  a  restless  spirit,  that  made  Howard,  firat  a 
wanderer,  and  accidentally  the  benefactor  of  mankind.  Be 
had  an  exquisite  relish  for  the  pleasures  of  home;  and  kk 
letters  exhibit  sufficient  evidence  that,  while  yielding  to  the 
high  claims  of  duty,  he  sighed  for  tlie  repose  and  the  measoKS 
of  his  own  tranquil  dwelling.  The  peculiar  taates  which  make 
home  delightful,  were  his  in  a  remarkable  degree.  He  had  iH 
those  habits  of  elegant  decoration,  minute  inspection,  and  so- 
cial kindness,  which  make  our  apartments  oommodions,  onr 
garden  a  source  of  daily  occupation  and  pleasure,  ourfiel^tbe 
subject  of  many  a  pleasant  scheme  of  economical  and  omt- 
mental  improvement,  our  neighbourhood  a  sphere  of  usefahmi 
and  gratification.  The  man  whose  house  and  |rronnda,  lad 
whose  habits  and  feelings  in  connexion  with  them,  are  tbe 
subject  of  the  following  interesting  description,  must  hive 
been  under  the  influence  of  most  powerful  motiyes  when  he  de- 
termined to  encounter,  not  only  severe  privations,  but  die 
daily  contact  of  disease,  loathsomeness,  and  degrading  as- 
sociations. 


*  In  the  house   (at  Cardington)    which  was  but  smaD,  he 
some  further  alterations,  to  render  it  commodious  for  his  fotore 
dence ;  and  his  taste,  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Howard's,  which 
was  highly  cultivated  and  correct,  soon  gave  to  it  an  air  of  nealaea 
and  elegant  simplicity  very  different  to  the  appearance  it  had  iob 
merly  borne.     The  front  he  adorned  with  latticenirork,  rephoing  hf 
simnle  cottage-windows  the  old-fashioned  casements  that  had  giwa 
to  the  whole  building  a  character  as  sombre  as  that  of  the  dMN^ 
yard  into  which  they  looked.    To  the  back  of  the  house  be  oais 
some  additions,  by  the  ereetion  of  a  new  set  of  rooms*  abuttiag  soHt> 
what  beyond  the  site  of  those  he  had  pulled  down,  upon  the  plaam 
grounds,  to  which  he  made  a  handsome  entrance  from  the  hoHii 
near  the  end  of  the  new  buildings.    The  grounds  themselves  vcR 
formed  entirely  under  his  own  direction,  out  of  a  field  of  aboat  ihm 
acres,  which  had  formerly  been  a  kind  of  homestead  to  ihe  !■■• 
They  are  laid  out  with  great  taste,  having  a  kitchen-ffarden  m  die 
centre,  so  completely  hid  from  observation  by  the  shrubs  surroniidai 
it,  that  yuu  can  have  no  idea  of  its  existence  until  you  arrive  it  solM 
of  those  narrow  openings,  over-arched  by  spreading  boughSf  thiva|^ 
which  you  enter  it,  without  the  intervention  of  any  gate,  or  alhv 
artificial  barrier,  to  break  the  charm  of  so  pleasing  and  so  haiate 
a  deception.    Between  the  shrubbery  and  ttie  house  thei«  is  a  vtij 
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neat  lawn,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  gravel  walk« 
•heltered  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  by  6ne  full-grown  trees,  or  thickly 
planted  evergreens.  In  one  part  of  the  grounds,  this  walk  is  skirted 
OD  each  side  by  a  row  of  very  majestic  firs,  the  plants  or  seeds  of 
which  are  said  to  have  been  brought  by  Mr.  Howard  from  abroad* 
on  his  return  from  some  of  his  earlier  travels.  The  still  silence  of 
this  shady  grove  was  his  most  favourite  resort ;  and  in  its  mossy  path» 
he  spent  nwny  a  solitary  hour  in  devising,  and  many  a  social  one 
in  communicating  to  his  friends,  when  devised,  those  glorioua 
•ohemes  of  benevolence,  which  will  never  cease  to  impart  to  every 
jqpot  his  footsteps  are  known  to  have  traversed  on  so  mercifcd 
•a  errandf  a  charm  more  powerful  than,  without  the  ma^^ic  in* 
fluence  of  some  such  genius  of  the  place^  can  dwell  in  nature's  love* 
liest  or  sublinest  scenes.  The  trees  are  still  standing  where  they 
were  first  planted  by  his  hand,  and  the  gardener  who  watered  the 
aursling  shoots  is  yet  living,  in  his  ninetieth  year,  to  prune,  though 
with  a  sparing  hand,— unwilling  to  lop  off  any  thing  his  master  loved 
to  cherish, — the  exuberance  of  their  spreading  boughs.  One  tree 
-in  particular  seems  to  be  the  object  of  his  especial  care.  It  was 
planted,  as  he  delights  to  tell  vou,  by  Mrs.  Howard,  on  the  original 
formation  of  the  walk,  and  therefore  always  possessed  a  peculiar 
charm  in  her  husbandfs  eyes.  Nor  has  the  moss  with  which  Mr. 
Howard  delighted  to  see  the  paths  of  his  pleasure-grounds  and  gar- 
dens completely  overspread,  entirely  disappeared Nor 

haa  any  thing  been  altered  there,  beyond  the  change  which  nature 
berself  has  introduced  by  the  ordinary  process  of  vegetation,  except 
it  be  in  a  root-house  at  the  end  of  the  pleasure  grounds,  now  not  ex* 
actly  in  the  state  in  which  Mr.  Howard  left  it.  Tbb  little  rural  re* 
treat  is  built  entirely  in  the  rustic  style,  without  any  of  those  curious 
intermixtures  of  Chinese,  Grecian,  or  Tuscan  architecture,  which 
gire  to  many  buildings,  intended  for  similar  purposes,  in  our  days, 
•  sort  of  non-descript  character  often  truly  ridiculous.  The  mate* 
rials  of  which  it  is  formed,  are  the  roots  and  trunks  of  trees ;  the 
roof,  thatch-work,  without  ceiling  or  pannelling  on  the  inside,  to 
mar  the  rude  simplicity  of  the  exterior.  The  door  and  \t»  portico 
are  Gothic,  with  windows  of  the  same  description  on  each  side,  just 
Sidmitting  light  enough  into  the  hermitage  within,  to  fit  it  for  the 
purposes  of  study  and  retirement,  for  which  it  was  intended,  without 
destroying  the  sombre  and  recluse  appearance  of  the  whole.  The 
Aimiture  exactly  corresponded  with  tne  room.  In  the  centre  are 
etill  the  remains  of  a  lamp  formed  out  of  a  root,  and  originally  fnr- 
niabed  with  glasses,  some  of  which  were  broken  the  first  time  they 
were  used,  and  have  never  been  replaced.  In  one  corner  is  a  fire- 
place, hid  from  observation  by  a  chimney-board,  formed,  like  the 
reat  of  ihe  interior  of  the  building,  of  roots  and  rough-hewn  pieces 
of  green  wood.  The  place  of  chairs  is  suppliedt  partly  by  some 
aingular  masses  of  peat,  of  a  very  curious  description,  in  the  pre- 
cise state  in  which  they  were  cut  out  of  a  moss  at  Ampthitl,  a 
market  town  in  Bedfordshire,  distant  from  Cardington  about  seven 
miles ;— and  on  another  side  of  the  room,  by  benches,  fastened  into 
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the  wall,  and  covered  with  coarse  matting.  Oppoiite  to  theaeba 
stone  slab,  serving  the  purposes  of  a  table,  and  ornamented  with  a 
female  figure  in  marble,  seemingly  a  nun,  in  a  reclining  pcMture ;  a 
model  in  wood  of  one  of  the  public  buildings  which  Mr.  Howard  had 
seen  in  the  course  of  his  travels  ;  and  an  hour-glasa.  Over  tbecei  ia 
a  recess  in  the  wall,  is  a  small  book-case,  with  glaas-doort*  atill  oi* 
closing  a  sufficient  number  of  books  to  enable  us  to  form  a  pretty  ac* 
curute  notion  of  what  description  of  reading  their  former  owner 
was  most  attached  to,  from  the  little  library  he  had  aelected  for  the 
spot  where  he  was  wont  to  spend  his  more  retired  hours  in  atudy  and 
meditation.  Hervey,  Flavei,  Baxter,  and  the  divinea  of  that  ciaa^ 
seem  to  have  been  his  favourite  authors.  But  besidea  a  well  cboiea 
selection  of  writers  of  this  cai«t,  these  shelves  contained  the  poeoi  of 
Milton,  Thomson,  Young,  Watts;  Lord  Ansou'a  Voyagea;  The 
Wonders  of  the  Universe  displayed  ;  and  most  of  the  popular,  with  a 
few  of  the  more  abstruse  philosophical  treatises  of  the  daj ;  auch, 
principally,  as  are  calculated  to  exhibit  and  illustrate  the  wonders  of 
creation  and  of  providence,  and,  whilst  they  inform  the  inquiring 
mind  in  some  of  the  minutest,  as  well  as  the  grandest  of  her  opera- 
tions, to  teach  their  pupils,  a^  a  lesson  habitually  to  be  derived  fim 
all  her  works, — 

"  To  look  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God." 

Nor  docs  the  book,  in  which,  after  all,  that  and  every  other  valuable 
lesson  are  taught,  at  once  in  the  simplest  and  the  subfimeat  language^ 
fail  to  find  a  place  in  a  retreat  so  adniirably  adapted  to  the  aerioui 
contemplation  of  its  sacred  page.  The  identical  Bible  whidi  wai 
Mr.  Howard's  constant  companion  in  all  his  travels,  undertaken  for 
the  sole  object  of  carrying  into  effect  those  principles  of  univerul 
charity  to  the  whole  brotherhood  of  man,  which  the  Bible,  and  the 
Bible  alone  inculcates,  still  occupies  the  spot  where  it  was  regularij 
placed,  whenever  its  owner,  fur  a  few  short  days  or  weelUp  had  foaiu 
a  resting  place  from  his  labours,  in  the  calm  solitude  of  the  shades  he 
loved/ 

Mr.  Howard  returned  from  his  first  continental  journey,  in  a 
stiite  of  health  which  rendered  a  '  rigorous  dietetic  reetmen* 
necessary  in  the  opinion  of  his  medical  attendants.  He  re- 
sided at  Stoke  Newington,  and  the  attentions  which  he  received 
from  the  mistress  of  the  house  in  which  he  lodged,  during;  a 
severe  attack  of  disease,  were  so  unremitted  as  to  induce  him, 
on  recovery,  to  make  her  an  ofier  of  his  hand.  The  extreme 
dis])arity  of  their  ages,  twenty-five  and  fifty-two,  induced 
that  highly  respectabre  woman  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  the 
unsuitableness  of  such  a  union ;  but  he  persisted,  and  ther 
were  married  in  1752.  Their  connexion  was  happy,  thoagn 
brief;  Mrs  Howard  only  survived  her  marriage  two  or  three 
ytars,  and  her  husband  sincerely  lamented  her  death.  WiA 
his  charucteristic  generosity  of  disposition,  he  had  transferred 
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Mlie  whole  of  the  small  property  possessed  by  his  wife,  to  her 
ifister ;  and  when,  on  her  decease,  he  gave  up  liouse-keeping, 
Jfce  distributed  the  greater  part  of  his  furniture  among  the  poor 
|Of  the  neighbourhood.  An  old  gardener,  who  had  previously 
I  experienced  his  liberality, 

'^  gratefully  remembered  to  the  day  of  his  death,  that,  upon  this  occa- 

ndoOf  he  had  for  his  dividend^  as  he  was  accustomed  to  call  it,  a  bed* 

^tfetid  and  bedding  complete,  a  table^  half  a  dozen  chairs,  and  a  new 

^iqrthe ; — besides  receiving  a  guinea  for  a  single  day's  work,  probably 

^ib  assisting  in  the  removal  of  the  portion  of  nis  furniture  wnich  Mr* 

'Howard  reserved  for  his  own  use.' 
I 

k  <    In  the  hope  of  obtaining  relief  from  depressed  feeling,  Mr. 

[Howard  determined  on  quitting  England  tor  a  time  ;  and  the 
ftrst  object  to  which  his  course  was  directed,  was  the  capital  of 
I  Portugal,  then  in  ruins  from  the  recent  effects  of  the  tremen- 
^  dous  earthquake  of  1755.     The  Lisbon  packet  in  which   he 
9ftiled,  was,  however,  taken  by  a  French  privateer,  and,  under 
^  circumstances  of  great  barbarity,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  at 
Brest.     He  was  subsequently  released  conditionally  ;  and,  on 
'  his  return  to  England,  he  exerted  himself  witli  promptitude, 
I  energy,  and  success,  to  procure  redress  for  those  of  his  coun- 
I  trymen  who  were  still  suffering  under  the  horrors  from  which 
I  be  had  been  liberated.     It  was  to  these  circumstances  that  he 
aiBcribed  the  first  impulse,  which  gradually  absorbed  the  whole 
6f  his  mental  energies,  though  it  was  not  until  confirmed  by 
subsequent  events,  thfit  it  became  the  settled  purpose  of  his 
Kfe.     lie  now  took  up  his  residence  at  Cardington,  where  he 
occupied   himself  in  superintending  the   improvement  of  his 
estate,  in  doing  good,  and  in  making  those  meteorological  ob- 
servations which  procured  for  him,  in  1756,  his  election  as  an 
F.R.S.     In  April   1758,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Edward 
Leeds,  Esq.  seijeant  at  law.    This  pious,  amiable,  and  accom- 
plished woman  possessed  his  entire  confidence  and  affection  ; 
and  her  death,  in  March  1765,  though  it  was  alleviated  by  the 
bope  of  a  Christian,  fell  heavily  upon  him      She  expired  a  few 
days  after  having  given  birth  to  a  son,  who  survived  to  become 
a  source  of  the  severest  anxiety  to  his  father,  and  to  furnish 
calumny  with  a  pretext  for  assailing  the  parental  character  of 
Howard. 

'  Never,  perhaps,  was  a  man  more  sincerely  attached  to  a  womaOf 
whose  fortunes  he  had  identified  with  his  own,  than  Mr.  Howard 
appears  to  have  been  to  his  second  wife ;  and  never,  according  to  tha 
account  of  those  who  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  her  acquaintance,  was 
•och  attachment  fixed  upon  a  more  worthy  object.  To  such  an  ex- 
tremcy  indeedi  I  might  almost  say,  did  he  carry  his  veneration  for  her. 
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that  I  have  been  informed  from  the  most  undoobted  radioritfi 
he  always  kept  the  anniversary  of  her  death  as  a  kind  of 


In  1769,  he  undertook  another  journey  of  carioBtty  to  the 
continent,  with  the  intention  of  paasing  the  winter  Ud  tte 
south  of  Italy.  His  reasons  for  altering  tliat  drffrrmjorf^ 
are  at  once  so  honourable  and  so  characteiistic*  that  we  iU 
give  them  in  his  own  language  aa  extracted  from  his  finrali 
journal. 


•  **  Turin,  1769.  Nov.  30.  My  return  without  seeing  the 
part  of  Italy  was  on  much  deliberationy  as  I  feared  a  miainipruieweil 
of  a  talent  spent  for  mere  curiosity  at  die  loss  of  vaDy  oshhalhil 
and  as  many  donations  must  be  suspended  for  my  pleasure,  wUek 
would  have  been»  as  I  hope,  contrary  to  the  genend  conduct  of  Of 
life,  and  which,  on  a  retrospective  view  on  a  death-bed  would  cmh 
pain,  as  unbecoming  a  Disciple  of  Christ— ^hose  mind  shaJi 
De  formed  in  my  Soul — These  thoughts  with  distance  fVom  my  dm^ 
Boy  determines  me  to  check  my  curiosity  and  be  on  the  retiin.' 
Oh !  why  should  Vanity  and  Folly,  Pictures  and  Baubles  or 
the  stupendious  Mountains,  beauti^l  Hills,  or  rich  Vallieet 
ere  long  will  all  be  consumed,  engross  the  thoogfata  of  a  cai 
for  an  eternal  everlasting  Kingdom. — A  worm  ever  to  cnori  ta 
earth  whom  God  has  raised  to  the  hope  of  glory,  which  eve  hug 
will  be  revealed  to  them  who  are  washed  and  sanctified  by  ttm 
in  the  Blood  of  the  divine  Redeemer  1  look  forward  Oh  1  my  sool! 
how  low,  how  mean>  how  little  is  every  thing  but  what  has  a  viiv 
to  that  glorious  World  of  Light,  Life  and  Love— the  prepartfiaa 
of  the  heart  is  of  God. — Prepare  the  heart  Oh !  God !  of  tl^  mr 
worthv  Creature,  and  unto  Fhee  be  all  the  glory  throu^  dv 
boundless  ages  of  Eternity.  Signed  <*  J^.** 

*  **  This  night  my  trembling  soul  almost  longs  to  take  its  11^ 
to  see  and  know  the  wonders  of  redeeming  love — join  the  frnuiplMai 
choir—*  Sin  and  sorrow  fled  away — God  my  Redeemer  all  ia  dk- 
Oh  !  happy  spirits  that  are  safe  in  those  Mansions  ■  ^  ' 

We  have  copied  this  impressive  evidence  of  Howard's 
devotional  spirit,  as  well  as  of  the  detenninatiou  with  wUek 
he  followed  up  the  convictions  of  his  conscience*  precndf 
as  given  by  Dr.  Brown  from  the  manuscript,  with  all  ita  ine- 
gularities  of  orthography  and  punctuation.  We  feel,  how- 
ever, a  little  uncomfortable  in  doing  this,  ainoe  tkeae  poca 
Harities  have  an  injurious  effect  on  what  may  be  uthuawi 
very  respectable  composition;  and  we  regret  that  Dr.  B. 
should  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  adopt,  as  a  general  t^ 
what  is  admissible  only  as  an  Occasional  illuatraiion. 

We  shall  follow  up  the  preceding  extract  wf'h  snotiier  of 
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^  same  devotional  cast,  written  while  on  his  journey  home- 
iVtfd. 

*  •  «•  Hague,  1770.  Sunday  ETeoing,  11th  Feb.  I  would  record 
iie  goodness  of  God  to  the  unworthiest  of  his  creatures.  For  some 
lays  past  an  habitual  serious  frame,  relenting  for  my  sin  and  folly, 
^pplving  to  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  solemnw  surrendering  my  self 

SM  babe  to  Him,  begging  the  conduct  of  his  Holy  Spirit. 1  hope 

%  more  tender  conscience,  by  a  mater  fear  of  ofiending  God ; 
K  temper  more  abstracted  from  this  world,  more  resigned  to  death 
m  life,  thirsting  for  union  and  commuuion  with  God  as  my  Lord 
1^  my  God.  O  the  wonders  of  redeeming  love  !  Some  faint  hope, 
iven  I,  through  redeeming  mercy,  in  the  perfect  righteousness^ 
^  full-atoning  sacrifice,  shall  ere  long  be  made  the  monument 
i^  the  rich,  ^ee  grace  and  mercy  of  God,  through  the  Divine 
Etedeemer.  O  shout  my  soul,  Grace,  Grace,  free,  sovereign, 
eich,  and  unbounded  Grace ! — Not  I,  not  1,  an  ilNdeserving,  hell- 
leserving  creature;   but  where  sin  has  abounded,   I  trust  grace 

Brabounds.  Some  hope— >what  joy  in  that  hope  I — that  nothing 
separate  my  soul  from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus ;  and» 
igr  soul,  as  such  a  frame  is  thy  delight*  pray  frequently  and  fer* 
iintly  to  the  Father  of  spirits  to  bless  his  word,  and  your  retired 
qsoments,  to  your  serious  conduct  in  life. 

.  *  **  Let  not,  my  soul,  the  interests  of  a  moment  engross  thy 
ilioughts,  or  be  preferred  to  my  eternal  interests.  Look  forward 
to  that  glory  which  will  be  revealed  to  thoso  who  are  faithful  to 
bath.  My  soul,  walk  thou  with  God ;  be  faithful ;  hold  on ;  hold 
lUS ;  and  then — what  words  can  utter  1" '  J.  H/' ' 

Such,  however,  was  the  state  of  his  health,  and  so  over- 
lowering  the  dejection  of  his  spirits,  that  he  was  compelled 
K>  lay  aside  his  intention  of  returning  home,  and  again  to 
Krect  his  movements  southward.  We  may  be  assured  that 
bhis  measure  could  have  been  taken  by  Howard,  only  under 
die  influence  of  a  paramount  necessity ;  and  we  find  him, 
m  his  journal,  sifting  his  own  motives,  jealously  watching 
Mrer  the  tenderness  of  his  conscience,  and  deprecating  the 
iKghtest  departure  from  the  path  of  providential  guidance. 

*  •'  No  step,"  is  his  language,  **  would  I  take  without  acknow- 
edging  God*  I  hope  my  present  journey,  though  again  mto  Italy, 
A  00  way  wrong ;  rejoicing  if  iu  any  respect  I  could  hriog  the  least 
0provemeni  that  might  be  of  use  lo  my  own  country."  ' 

In  this  last  expression,  we  may  distinguish  the  internal 
prorkings  of  that  master-passion,  as  yet  undefined  even  to 
iie  mind  of  Howard  himself,  but  which  was,  at  no  distant 
Aterval,  to  break  forth  with  an  energy  of  beneficence,  of 
irhich  the  salutary  effects  will  cease  only  with  the  end  of 
ime. 
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In  September  1770,  he  reached  England.  His  return  to 
Cardint^tori  seems  to  have  revived  feelings  which  had  given 
an  irrecoverable  shock  to  his  coni»titution,  and  his  health  again 
failed.  At  Bristol  Hot  Wells,  which  he  visited  in  the  conne 
of  a  western  journey,  he  was  confined  during  six  months  by  t 
severe  attack  of  gout ;  he  took  up,  in  consequence,  a  reso- 
lution, from  which  he  never  afterwards  swerved,  to  abstain 
from  all  vinous  and  spirituous  liquids.  On  his  return  to  bis 
own  mansion,  he  busied  himself  in  '  devising  plans  for  the 
'melioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  tlie  immsdiate 
'  neighbourhood,*  in  which  the  low,  marshy  situation,  corobined 
with  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  want  of  comfort  in 
their  dwellings,  made  intermittent  fever  distressingly  preva- 
lent. 

*  With  a  view,  therefore,  to  remedy  this  incunvenience,  he  at  dif* 
fercnt  times  pulled  down  all  the  cottages  on  his  estate,  and  reboik 
them  in  a  neat,  but  siimple  style  ;  paying  particular  attention  to  tbeir 
preservation,  as  much  as  possible,  from  the  dampness  of  the  soil 
Others,  which  were  not  his  property  before,  he  purchased,  and  r^ 
erected  upon  tlie  same  plan  ;  adding  to  the  number  of  the  whole*  bf 
building  several  new  ones  in  different  parts  of  the  village.  Toeaoi 
of  these  he  allotted  a  piece  of  garden-ground,  sufficient  to  snpplj  the 
family  of  its  occupier  with  potatoes  and  other  vegetables ;  ana  me- 
rally  ornamented  them  in  front  with  a  small  fore-court,  fenced  of 
from  the  road  by  neat  white  palings,  enclosing  a  bed  or  two  of  simple 
flowers,  with  here  and  there  a  shrub,  or  an  evergreen,  in  the  nidit 
of  them  ;  thus  imparting  to  these  habitations  of  the  poor,  with  tbor 
white  fronts  and  thatched  roofs,  uniform  in  their  rustic  simpliatj, 
though  purposely  varied  in  external  form  and  appearance,-— tost  lir 
of  neatness  and  of  comfort,  so  strikingly  characteristic  of  every  thing 
in  which  he  engaged. 

*  This  project  for  improving  the  general  condition  of  the  viD^ 
where  he  resided,  no  less  creditable  to  his  taste,  than  it  is  stronclj 
illustrative  of  his  benevolence,  he  had  begun  to  carry  into  ezecotios 
before  lie  was  deprived  of  the  invaluable  assistance  of  his  belofcd 
partner  in  life,  of  whose  entire  concurrence  and  active  co-operatios 
m  this,  as  in  every  other  plan  of  usefulness,  we  may  be,  as  her  hoi' 
band  was,  most  fuily  assured.  **  1  remember,"  says  Dr.  Aikin,  in  hii 
memoirs  of  that  husband's  life,  *'  his  relating  that  once,  bsviag 
settled  his  account**  at  the  close  of  a  year,  and  found  a  balance  in  Ui 
favour,  he  proposed  to  his  wife  to  make  use  of  it  in  a  joumcj  Iv 
London,  or  any  other  gratification  she  chose.  '  What  a  pretty  OS- 
tage  it  would  build,'  was  her  answer ;  and  the  money  was  so  en- 
ployed.  These  comfortahle  hai)itations,"  continues  his  Bioffrspher, 
on  precisely  the  same  information  with  my  own,  though,  as  I  do  not 
flatter  myself  that  I  can  clothe  it  in  better  language,  I  gladly  Sfvl 
myself  oi'  that  in  which  he  first  communicated  It  to  the  public,  "  hs 
|)eoplud  with  the  most  industrious  and  sober  tenants  he  could  find; 
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and  over  them  he  exercised  the  Buperintendence  of  master  and  fkthef 
combined.  He  was  careful  to  furnish  them  with  employment,  to  aasist 
them  in  sickness  and  distress,  and  to  educate  their  children.  In  order 
to  preserve  their  morals,  he  made  it  a  condition  that  they  should  re- 
gularly attend  their  several  places  of  worship,  and  abstain  from  pub- 
lic-houses, and  from  such  amusements  as  he  thought  pernicious ;  and 
he  secured  their  compliance  with  his  rules  by  making  them  tenants  at 
will."  The  cottages  which  he  thus  improved  so  materially  to  the 
promotion  of  the  health  and  comfort  of  their  tenants,  he  always  let  at 
their  original  rent  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  shillings  per  annum ;  so 
that  there  was  scarcely  a  poor  person  in  the  village  who  was  not 
anxious  to  have  the  privilege  of  residing  in  them.  The  care  with 
which  he  selected  the  most  deserving  of  the  applicants  for  this  favour, 
was,  however,  a  source  of  dissatisfaction  in  those  who  were  not  the 
objects  of  his  preference.' 

«  «  #  #  #  ^ 

*  **  He  would  visit  the  farmers,  his  own  tenants  especially/'  sayt 
a  letter  from  my  kind  and  excellent  friend,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hillyard, 
now  minister  of  the  church  and  congregation  which  Mr.  Howard  first 
attended  at  Bedford,  **  and  converse  with  them  in  the  most  affable 
manner.  He  also  visited  the  poor;  sat  down  in  their  cottages,  and 
generally  ate  an  apple  while  he  talked  with  them.  Even  the  school- 
boys, whenever  they  had  an  opportunity,  would  place  themselves  in 
his  way ;  for  he  never  failed  to  speak  kindly  to  them,  and  to  give  each 
of  them  a  halfpenny,  if  he  had  enough  in  his  pocket  to  supply  themy 
invariably  concluding  his  advice  by  telling  them  to  be  good  children, 
and  to  wash  their  hands  and  faces.  To  the  cottagers  he  was  also  very 
particular  in  requesting  them  to  keep  their  houses  clean ;  especially 
recommending  that  the  rooms  should  be  swilled,  (a  provincial  expres- 
sion for  washing  the  brick  flours,  by  plentifully  sluicing  them  with 
water,)  and  he  had  sinks  made  in  them  for  that  purpose.  He  not 
only  gave  away  the  milk  of  his  dairy,  which  was  not  used  in  the 
house ;  but  sent  it  round  to  the  poor,  that  they  might  not  lose  their 
time  in  coming  for  it."  ' 

A  less  pleasant  duty  was  forced  upon  him  by  his  connexion 
with  the  Old  Meeting-house  at  Bedford.  The  highly  respec- 
table pastor  of  the  church  assembling  for  worship  in  that  place, 
having  announced  from  the  pulpit  his  rejection  of  pcedobaptiBt 
principles,  and  the  majority  of  the  members  supporting  him, 
this  circumstance,  combined  with  previbus  causes  of  dissatis- 
faction, led  to  a  secession,  in  which  Mr.  Howard  united,  though 
without  any  diminution  of  friendly  intercourse  between  himself 
and  his  old  minister.  While  feeling  himself  bouiid  to  act  upon 
his  convictions,  and  to  maintain  his  consistency,  he  was  so  far 
from  yielding  to  capricious  or  uncharitable  emotions,  that  he 
continued,  until  death,  his  '  subscription  towards  the  support 
'  of  the  meeting,  and  his  contribution  for  the  relief  of  the 
'  poor  of  the  church  from  which  he  had  seceded/    We  cannot 
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forbear  the  expression  of  a  wish,  that  all  aepaiatioiit  mif^i 
condacted  in  a  similar  spirit. 

The  event  which  may  be  considered  as  the  tomine  poidti 
Howard's  life«  occurred  in  L773«  the  year  in  which  m  w 
nominated  to  the  office  of  high-sherifr  of  Bedfordshire.  I 
the  Quarto  edition  of  these  memoirs*  tlie  well-known  aoecdo 
which  describes  the  interview  between  Mr.  H.  and  the  La 
Chancellor  Bathurst,  was  treated  as  an  '  idle  story/  with  a 
intimation  that  the  former  took  upon  himself  the  office,  u 
served  it  *  at  all  hazards ;  trusting,  no  doubt,  to  the  bba 
'  opinions  which  began  to  prevail  even  in  those  days,  to  p 

*  tect  him  from  the  pains  and    penalties    of  an  actwhich^ 

*  times  as  factious  as  ihey  were  intolerant,  first  found  tpU 
'  upon  our  statute-books  '  We  were  a  little  surprised  atfii 
ing  this  passage  retained  verbatim  in  the  octavo  edtUd 
aluiough  it  appears  from  subsequent  coaimunications,  tkiti 
facts  in  question  are  substantially  correct,  and  that  Mr.  Hfl^ 
ard  was  so  far  from  executing  the  duties   of  his  post  '  at 

*  hazards,*  that  he  acted  under  an  express  and  satisfactor?  i 
surance  of  protection  from  Lord  Bathurst.  The  foHoin 
statement  is  from  the  unexceptionable  authority  of  the  ft 
Martyn  Moyle,  an  aged  and  respectable  Baptist  minister,  i 
siding  at  Bedford. 

*  I  can  perfectly  remember^  though  it  b  thirty  yean  ago  or  i 
wards*  being  in  his  (Mr.  Howards)  company  with  the  Rev.  WBi 
Clarke*  many  years  pastor  of  the  Daptist  church  meeting  in  Csio 
Yard,  in  the  Borough.  I  cannot  recollect  what  introduced  ibti 
ject,  but  Mr.  Howard  expressed  himself  as  follows.  **  Wbcali 
appointed  to  be  high*shcriff  for  the  county  of  Bedford,  I  knew  I  < 
not  qualified  for  that  office*  and  I  did  not  wish  to  refuse  the  oftoi 
the*  sake  of  avoiding  the  expense,  as  it  was  customaiy  for  those  m 
men  who  served  on  the  grand  jury*  to  serve  that  office  ;  end  Mi 
of  making  my  case  known  to  others*  I  applied  at    first  to  the  L 


a  very  proper  person*  Mr.  Howard*  for  that  office.  I 
am  much  obliged  to  your  lordship  for  your  good  opinioni  but  I 
incapable  of  being  qualified  for  that  office.  To  which  his  loid 
answered  (with  surprize)*  Why*  Mr.  Howardt  you  caonoi  ni 
to  take  the  sacrament !  No  good  Christian  can  refuse  to  take 
sacrament.  To  which  I  repli^*  No*  my  Lord*  I  esteem  it  a  | 
privilege;  but*  my  Lord*  I  am  a  dissenter,  and  I  could  not  take 
a  teit  to  (Qualify  me  for  a  civil  office  in  mu  own  communiiw.  To  w 
his  lordship  answered*  Well*  Mr.  Howard,  thb  makes  it  ii  very  diffi 
case,  as  you  make  it  a  point  of  conscience  %  however,  I  wiali 
to  go  down  and  serve  the  office,  and  take  no  notice  of  it.  /a 
speak  as  a  profeuUmal  man  that  no  dtjtcubies  shall  awimi  b 
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Iwre  iboold,  he  signified  he  irould  take  care»  and  do  alike  coM 
0  turn  the  edge  of  tnem.  I  did  serve  the  office  without  being  quali- 
iedy  and  I  ^lieve  it  is  the  only  instance  since  the  passing  of  the 
rcit«act." ' 

The  office  of  sheriflf,  in  the  hands  of  Howard,  was  no 
linecure.  He  was  conscientious  in  his  inspection  of  the 
Miaons  which  were  under  his  nominal  cpntrol ;  and  it  was 
vith  a  view  to  the  correction  of  abuses  connected  with  their 
nanagement,  that  he  commenced  his  examination  of  the 
general  system  acted  upon  in  the  other  counties  of  his 
laiive  land.  From  this  small  beginning  took  its  rise  that 
^nd  series  of  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  afflicted  and  ag- 
pieved,  which  has  given  a  new  and  brighter  aspect  to  one, 
it  least,  of  the  darkest  scenes  of  human  misery.  The  con- 
iition  of  the  guilty,  and  too  often  of  those  who  had  nothing 
Dore  of  ^uilt  than  its  imputation,  was  an  object  too  low  for 
lie  ambition  of  governors  and  legislators;  and  schemes  of 
aoral  improvement  were  deemed  utterly  romantic  and  intan- 
rible,  until  the  steady  purpose,  the  intelligent  reasoning,  and 
he  unanswerable  statements  of  Howard,  had  made  so  powerful 
in  impression  on  the  public  mind,  that  it  became  both  disgrace* 
al  and  unsafe  for  men  in  authority  to  neglect  the  indications 
>f  general  feeling.  In  the  few,  the  very  few  instances  where 
noral  discipline  had  been  combined  with  a  prudent  application 
>f  restraint  and  coercion,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  result 
lad  been  highly  advantageous ;  and  the  mass  of  evidence 
accumulated  by  the  researches  of  *'  the  Philanthropist,''  was 
too  weighty  and  important  to  be  assailable  by  the  common- 
places of  official  evasion.  It  is  not,  however,  our  intention 
to  enter  on  the  ample  field  presented  to  us  by  the  collections 
y(  Howard,  nor  even  on  the  able  and  complete  analysis  pre- 
sented to  us  by  Dr.  Brown.  Both  the  results  and  the  more 
interesting  details  have  been  so  often  laid  before  the  public, 
as  to  render  repetition  here  inexpedient ;  we  shall  therefore 
content  ourselves  with  a  specific  reference  to  the  volumes  now 
before  us.  The  larger  (the  first)  edition  will  be  found  to 
contain  a  highly  interesting  history  of  the  researches  of 
Howard ;  and  in  the  octavo,  though  to  a  certain  extent 
abridged  from  the  former  edition,  it  is  compressed  with  so 
much  skill  as  to  render  it  a  most  satisfactory  and  equally 
attractive  substitute.  In  fact,  the  abstract  is  so  well  managed^ 
that,  not  having  placed  the  volumes  side  by  side  for  the 
purpose  of  close  comparison,  we  should  find  it  diflicult  to 
point  out  where  the  denciencies  of  the  less  difiuse  publication 
were  to  be  found  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  taat*  to  the 
general  reader,  it  will  be  the  more  acceptable  of  the  two. 
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though  the  minute  inquirer  may  find  more  ample  materials  in 
the  original  quarto. 

In  the  course  of  his  beneficent  travels,  Howard  visited 
Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Poland,  Prussia,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and 
Turkey,  exposing  himself,  with  calm  intrepidity,  to  all  the 
various  and  complicated  privations,  suflTenngs,  and  hazards 
connected  with  his  undeviating  pni'suit  of  his  object.  The 
tremendous  exhibition  of  human  wrtftchedness  which,  in 
the  published  results  of  his  inspection,  he  unfolded  to  the 
world,  was  broken  by  occasional  gleams  of  a  better  syBtem ; 
and,  in  this  respect,  England  was  far  outdone  by  some  of 
the  continental  municipalities.  In  the  hands  of  a  writer  of 
powerful  imagination,  the  vivid,  though  accurate  description 
of  the  scenes  through  which  our  countryman  passed,  would 
have  made  up  a  work  transcending  in  interest  all  the  ex- 
aggerated productions  of  fiction.  His  personal  adventures, 
the  innumerable  anecdotes  which  the  diflerent  circumstances 
and  situations  in  which  he  was  placed,  would  have  supplied, 
the  picturesque  details  of  the  appalling  objects  with  which 
he  was  conversant,  the  dangers,  real  and  apparent,  to  which 
he  was  exposed, — all  these  might  have  been  displayed,  without 
any  violation  of  truth,  to  signal  advantage,  by  one  who  had 
regarded  these  things  as  worth  recording.  To  Howard,  how- 
ever, they  appeared  in  a  different  light ;  they  had  no  bearinf^ 
upon  the  one  determinate  end  to  which  he  had  devoted  all 
his  energies,  and  they  were  discarded  without  a  further 
thought.  So  completely  was  he  insensible  to  the  usual  vanity 
of  authors,  and  to  the  tenaciousness  with  which  they  cling 
to  their  own  peculiar  modes  of  expression,  that  he  never 
published,  without  having  previously  submitted  bis  woHli 
to  the  rigid  examination  of  his  friends.  He  first  put  all  his 
memoranda  into  the  hands  of  an  old  intimate,  who  assisted 
him  in  arranging  them,  and  in  making  a  correct  copy,  which 
then  passed  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Price,  who  frequently  made 
considerable  alterations.  He  then  set  off  with  them  for  War- 
rington, the  abode  of  his  favourite  printer,  and  at  that  time 
the  residence  of  Dr.  Aikin,  who  gave  him  the  most  important 
assistance  in  carrying  his  papers  through  the  press. 

'  First/  writes  Dr.  A.  *  he  read  them  all  over  carefully  with 
me,  which  perusal  was  repeated,  sheet  by  sheet,  as  they  were  | 
printed.  As  new  facts  and  observations  were  continually  suggestiog 
themselves  to  his  mind,  he  put  the  matter  of  them  upon  ptpcr 
as  they  occurred,  and  then  requested  me  to  clothe  them  in  such 
expressions  as  I  thought  proper.    On  these  occasions,  such  was  his 
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Bilence,  that  I  foupd  it  difficult  to  make  him  acquiesce  in  his  own 
iguage,  when,  as  it  frequently  happened,  it  was  unexceptionable*' 

The  fearlessness  with  which  Mr.  Howard  followed  up  his 
searches,  was,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  proof  against  those 
rcumstances  of  time  and  place  which  would  nave  made 
man  of  laxer  nerve  to  quail.  His  great  object  was  the  ac- 
lisition  of  information  upon  a  question  of  paramount  im- 
^rtance,  and  he  was  utterly  regardless  of  risk  in  his  efforts 

obtain  it.  He  never  descended  to  any  concession  un- 
>rthy  of  his  highly  estimated  character  as  an  Englishman, 
it,  amidst  the  ruffian  crew  of  a  hostile  privateer,  in  con- 
rence  with  men  of  high  official  rank,  in  the  presence  of 
onarchy  itself,  he  maintained,  inflexibly,  the  firmness  and 
gnity  of  his  mind  and  deportment.  The  steps  which  he 
ok  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  information,  were  sometimes 
*  a  decidedly  hazardous  kind.      When  visiting    Petersburg 

1781,  he  was  desirous  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  affect 
tion  of  excluding  the  punishment  of  death  from  the  penal 
fde  of  Russia,  was  practically  observed. 

<  He  did  not,  however,  look  for  exact  information  to  the  courtiers 
'the  empress,  or  to  the  chief  ministers  of  justice,  because  he  judged 
at  thev  would  be  disposed  to  exalt,  by  their  representations,  the 
ory  of  their  sovereign ;  but,  taking  a  hackney-coach,  he  drove  di- 
ctly  to  the  abode  of^  the  executioner.     The  man  was  astonished 
id  alarmed  at  seeing  any  perbon,  having  the  appearance  of  a  gentle* 
an,  enter  his  door,  which  was  precisely  the  state  of  mind  his  visitor 
ished  to  find  him  in  ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  increase  his  confusion 
f  the  tone,  aspect,  and  manticr  which  he  assumed.     Acting,  thcre- 
»re,  as  though  he  had  authority  to  examine  him,  he  told  him  that  if 
is  answers  to  the  questions  he  should  propose  were  conformable  to 
nth,  he  had  nothing  to  fear.     He  accordingly  promised  that  they 
lould  be  so;  when  Mr.  Howard  asked,  <  Can  you  inflict  the  knout 
i   such  a  manner  as  to  occasion  death  in  a  short  time?'     *  Yes, 
can,'  was  the  answer.     *  In   how  short  a   time?'     *  In  a  day 
r  two.'     •  Have  you  ever  so  inflicted  it?'    *I  have.'    *  Have  you 
itely  r'    '  Yes,  the  last  man  who  was  punished  with  my  hands  by  the 
nout,  died  of  the  punishment/     *  In  what  manner  do  you  thus 
mder  it  mortal  ?'     *  By  one  or  more  strokes  on  the  sides,  which 
irry  off  large  pieces  of  flesh.'     '  Do  you^ receive  orders  thus  to  in- 
ict  the  punishment  ?*    *  I  do.'     At  the  close  of  this  curious  dialogue, 
Ir.  Howard  left  the  executioner,  fully  satisfied  that  the  honour  of 
l>olishing  capital  punishment  had  been  ascribed  to  the  infliction  of  a 
ruel,  lingering,  and  private  death,  iu  lieu  of  one  sudden  and  public/ 

In  another  instance,  Mr.  Howard  assumed  a  *  little  brief 
authority'  for  a  different  purpose,  and  if  we  could  suspect 
im  of  relishing  a  practical  joke,  we  should  be  tempted  to 
iter  the  following  curious  adventure  to  some  such  whimsical 
iotive.     While  in  Prague, 
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<  he  paid  a  Tisit  to  one  of  the  principal  monafteriet  of  liie  CapncUi 
friars  ••••On  reaching  this  conventy  he  fband  the  holy  fittheniK 
dinner,  round  a  table,  which,  though  it  was  meagre  day  with  then, 
was  sumptuously  furnished  with  all  the  delicacies  the  season  omU 
aflbrd,  or  which  he  was  very  politely  inyited  to  partake.  This,  hov- 
ever,  he  not  only  declined  to  do,  but  accompanied  his  refusal  bf  i 
pretty  severe  lecture  to  the  elder  monks,  in  which  he  told  them,  tbil 
ne  thought  they  had  retired  from  the  world  to  live  a  lifb  of  abrtemi- 
ousness  and  prayer,  but  he  found  their  monastery  a  hoose  of  refeUing 
and  drunkenness*  He  added,  moreover,  that  he  was  going  to  Bimm, 
and  he  would  take  care  that  the  Pope  should  be  made  acquaiiilad 
with  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct.  Alarmed  at  this  threat,  fear 
or  five  of  these  holy  friars  found  their  way  the  next  morning  to  tlie 
hotel  at  which  their  visitor  had  taken  up  his  abode,  to  beff  pardon  ftr 
the  offence  they  had  given  him  by  their  unseemly  mode  of  liviagi 
and  to  entreat  that  he  would  not  say  any  thing  of  what  had  passedt  at 
the  papal  see.  To  this  request  our  countryman  renlied,  that  he 
should  make  no  promise  upon  the  subject,  but  would  merely  sst, 
that  if  he  heard  that  the  offence  was  not  repeated»  he  might  proiiab^ 
be  silent  on  what  was  past.  With  this  sort  of  half  assurance,  the 
monks  were  compelled  to  be  satisfied ;  but  before  they  took  leave  of 
the  heretical  reprover  of  their  vices,  they  gave  him  a  solemn  pio- 
misc  that  no  such  violation  of  their  rules  should  again  be  permitted, 
and  that  they  would  keep  a  constant  watch  over  the  younger 
bers  of  their  community,  to  guard  them  against  similar  est 


Howard  in  the  prisons  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  convers- 
ing freely  with  the  chiefs  of  that  tremendous  tribunal,  and  ob- 
tainincr  from  them  a  further  injrress  than  ever  heretic  had  with 
impunity  been  previously  allowed,  is  an  interesting  object 
both  to  the  feelings  and  the  imagination.  Some  wnten 
would  have  given  us  a  whole  chapter  about  it,  and  left  us,  at 
the  close,  no  wiser  than  we  now  are  after  the  compact  nana- 
tive  of  the  volume  before  us.  Dr.  Brown  is  no  book-maker; 
he  never  indulges  himself  in  that  sort  of  idle  prosing  which, 
though  it  may  gratify  the  vanity  of  the  author,  is  aftogrther 
unprofitable  to  the  reader :  his  object  has  been,  to  exhibit  a 
full-length  portrait  of  Howard,  and  not  to  thrust  the  acces- 
sories into  the  place  of  the  principal  figure.  The  determina* 
tion  of  our  fearless  countryman  to  acouire  information  at  all 
hazards,  had,  at  a  previous  period  of  his  career,  led  him  to 
make  an  attempt  to  enter  the  Bastile  :  he  had  actually  passed 
the  first  gate,  by  calmly  walking  through  the  guard,  and  was 
only  stopped  at  the  second  by  the  appearance  of  an  oCBoer 
who  compelled  him  to  retire.  There  is,  however,  one  part  of 
the  Memoirs  in  which  we  cannot  help  suspecting  an  error, 
though  Dr.  Brown  has  stated  the  evidence  in  its  favoor  very 
forcibly.    In  1785  or  1786,  he  re- visited  France,  thoi^)i  he 
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had  received  an  intimation  from  the  Government  of  his  own 
conntrv',  that,  if  he  persisted  in  his  design,  his  liberty  would 
be  endangered.  It  was,  however,  necessary  to  his  plans,  that 
he  should  inspect  the  lazarettoes  of  Marseilles  and  Toulbn, 
and  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  turned  aside  from  his  purpose  by 
the  dre^d  of  a  kttre  de  cachet.  His  movements  were  watched 
from  Brussels  to  Paris,  where  he  gave  his  mouchard,  a  '  man  in 
'  a  black  wig,'  the  slip,  and  reached  the  south  by  the  Lyons 
diligence.  At  Lyons,  he  visited  the  prisons  and  hospitals  ;  at 
Marseilles,  he  gained  access  to  the  lazaretto ;  at  Toulon,  he 
iiispected  the  arsenals  and  galleys  ;  and  after  all  these  leisurely 
movements,  quitted  France  in  safety,  though  the  most  active 
and  dexterous  police  in  Europe  was  in  search  of  him.  That 
Howard  was  told  this,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  we  own  that 
its  correctness  appears  to  us  extremely  doubtful. 

Of  the  influence  possessed  by  this  eminent  man  over  the 
minds  of  those  miserable  objects  whose  calamities  it  had  been 
the  great  business  of  his  life  to  mitigate,  the  following  interest- 
ing anecdotes  are  related  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  William  Law- 
rence Brown,  principal  of  the  Marischal  college  of  Aberdeen. 

«  ••  When  Ryland,  the  celebrated  engraver,  was  under  sentence  of 
death  for  forgery,  a  gentleman  came  one  morning  to  Mr.  Howard, 
during  one  of  nis  temporary  visits  to  London,  and,  begging  pardon 
lor  bis  intrusion,  informed  him  that  some  years  ago  a  maid-«ervant  in 
a  house  opposite  to  Kyland's,  had  suddenly  left  her  situation)  and 
could  not  be  heard  of.  In  her  room,  however,  some  scraps  of  bk 
writing  were  discovered,  and  application  was  immediately  made  to 
him  to  learn  what  had  become  oi  her.  But  the  only  answer  he  would 
give  was,  that  she  was  provided  for ;  and  with  this,  during  the  days 
of  his  prosperity,  her  friends  were  obliged  to  be  satisfieo.  When» 
however,  his  fortune  was  ruined  by  his  condemnation,  they  desired  to 
be  more  particularly  informed  of  her  condition,  in  order  that  they 
might  take  her  home,  to  prevent  her  coming  upon  the  town.  They 
accordingly  applied  to  him  in  Newgate,  but  could  get  no  specific 
answer  to  their  inquiries ;  when,  hearing  that  Mr.  Howard  had  great 
infiuencc  over  persons  in  Mr.  Ryland's  situation,  they  determined 
upon  soliciting  his  assistance.  He  promised  that  he  would  bring 
back  an  account  of  the  unfortunate  girl's  situation  in  twenty -four 
hours,  and  he  fulfilled  his  promise.  She  had  been  kept  by  Ryland  in 
a  village  at  some  distance  from  London,  where  she  was  found  by  her 
relations,  and  restored  to  their  protection.''  From  the  same  authen- 
tic source,  I  am  furnished  with  a  proof  of  the  courage  and  presence 
of  mind  which  this  extraordinary  man  possessed,  as  exhibited  during 
one  of  his  visits  to  the  metropolis,  at  this  period  of  his  life.  **  During 
an  alarming  riot  at  the  Savoy,'*  says  Dr.  Brown,  <*  the  prisoners  had 
lulled  two  of  their  keepers,  and  no  person  dared  to  approach  then 
until  the  intrepid  Howard  insisted  on  entering  their  prison.    In  vain 
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his  friends,  in  vain  the  jailors  endeavoured  to  diasaade  liini :  in  he 
went  among  two  hundred  ruffians,  when  such  was  the  effetit  of  Vk 
mild  and  benignant  manner,  that  they  soon  listened  to  his  fpxtaih 
stranceSy  represented  their  grievances,  and  at  last  allowed  tbensdni 
to  be  quietly  reconducted  to  their  cells."  '  pp.  392,  3» 

Into  the  details  of  the  domestic  calamity  which  clouded-  lle^ 
latter  period  of  tlie  life  of  Howard,  we  shall  not  enter.  '  Tiuli 
he  was  a  tender  father,  Dr.  Brown  has  proved;  tbrnVh^'iM* 
eccentric  in  his  views  of  parental  discipline,  ia  very  pfottarblef; 
and  that  he  was  blameworthy  in  committing  hia  son  sa-nlacK 
to  the  care  of  a  worthless  servant,  whose  hypocrisy  might hal^ 
been  easily  detected,  is,  we  fear,  beyond  controversy,  T^>  tlij^ 
last  circumstance,  the  profligacy  and  consequent  inHanity  of  flw^ 
younger  Howard  were  unquestionably  owing,  and  by  no  meiuitf 
to  the  severity  of  a  parent  who  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  bavt 
been  uniformly  affectionate. 

We  could  easily  extend  this  article  by  a  selection  from  t]ie> 
many  interesting  and  well- told  anecdotes  with  which  this 
volume  abounds  ;  but  we  could  not  do  justice  to  the  public  aind 
private  character  of  Howard,  without  very  inconveniently  tres* 
passing  on  our  limits.  We  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselvjes 
with  a  reference  tu  the  work  itself,  with  the  remark,  that  if 
it  produce  the  same  effect  on  our  readers  which  it  has  had  od^ 
us,  they  will  thank  us  for  our  warm  recommendation. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  death  of  this  Chris- 
tian hero,  are  too  generally  known  to  require  repetition.  It 
took  place  at  Cherson,  on  the  20th  January,  1790.  His  la^t 
moments  were  cheered  by  the  presence  of  that  Saviour  whotn 
he  had  loved  and  followed  through  life,  and  on  whose  ibents 
he  implicitly  relied  for  acceptance  with  God.  The  siinple 
tablet  to  his  memory  in  Cardington  Church,  prepared  w^ief 
his  own  direction  before  he  left  this  country  for  the  last  time, 
in  order  to  preclude  any  more  ostentatious  memorial,  conUiiis 
his  dymg  sentiment, — •  Christ  is  my  hope.* 


Art.  IV.  The  Christian  Philosopher ;  or  the  Connexion  of  Sciende^ 
with  Religion.     With  nn  Appendix.     By  Thomas  Dick.  Ittoi^ 
pp.444.     Price  78.    Edinburgh.  1823.  '    ''''[ 

Tl^'^^E  have  been  much  pleased  with  this  volume  in  every  le^i: 
*^  spect.  The  design,  everyone  must  approve;  thecse- 
cution  is  highly  respectable ;  it  comprises  a  fund  of  instructive 
information,  and  the  whole  is  brougnt  to  bear  both  judipioQsiy 
and  effectively  on  the  subject  of  religion.  We  can  give  only 
an  abridged  view  of  the  contents. 
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iroduction.  Necessity  of  Revelation.  Folly  of  discarding  the 
e  of  Nature  from  Religion.  Beneficial  effects  which  flow  from 
idy  of  the  works  of  God.  Cliapter  I.  On  the  Natural  Attri/futes 
peity.  §  \.  On  the  relation  of  the  Natural  Attributes  of  God 
Igion.  §  2.  Illustration  of  the  Omnipotence  of  the  Deity  from 
immense  quantity  of  matter  in  the  universe — ^the  rapid  motions 
celestial  bodies — immense  spaces  which  surround  them.  Moral 
of  such  contemplations.  ^  3.  Wisdom  and  Intelligence  of  the 
illustrated  from  the  solar  system — ^variety  of  nature— -mecha- 
if  the  eye-— and  the  bones.  ^  4.  Goodness  and  Benevolence  of 
Bity.  Chapter  II.  Cursory  View  ofscmte  of  the  Sciences  related 
istsan  Theology;  Natural  History— Geography — Geology — As- 
■y — Natural  Philosophy — Chemistry — Anatomy  and  Phyiiology 
tory.  Chapter  11 1.  Relation  which  the  Inventions  of  Art  bear  to  Ste 
^i^ Religion  :  Art  of  Printing— Navigation — the  Telescope— the 
•cope — 8 team — Air  Balloons — Acoustic  Tunnels.  Chapter  IV. 
md  Facts  illustrated  from  the  System  of  Nature.  Chapter  V. 
mI  Effects   tohich  tootUd  result  from  connecting  Science  loith 

3  general  sentiment  which  pervades  the  volume,  is  so  per- 
in  unison  with  the  opinion  we  had  occasion  to  throw  out 
^ticing  Dr.  Chalmers's  Astronomical  Discourses,  '  that 
"e  is,  among  serious  persons,  a  quite  irreligious  neglect  of 
of  the  two  grand  forms  of  Divine  Revelation,'* — that  we 
»t  but  feel  satisfaction  in  recommending  a  work  well 
ed  to  counteract  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  which  are 
3urce  of  that  neglect.  We  would  especially  recommend 
^rusal  and  purchase  of  this  volume  to  Christian  ministers, 
my  neighbourhoods,  were  familiar  lectures,  op  the  plan  of 
olume,  to  be  addressed  to  young  persons,  it  strikes  us  that 
Pect  would  be  highly  beneficial.  To  rouse  the  dormant  at- 
0,  to  waken  an  interest  in  intellectual  and  moral  subjects, 
relop  the  idea  of  God  in  the  half-formed  mind,  is  often  half 
fficulty  which  the  Pastor  has  to  surmount,  in  conveying 
>U8  truth  into  the  mind.  Now  the  language  of  God's 
\  is  one  which  the  child  can  understand  ;  and  in  teaching 
y  these  sensible  images,  what  they  "  declare"  concern - 
le  glory  of  God,"  you  act  as  you  do  by  a  child  who  is 
ng  to  read, — you  begin  with  single  letters,  and  with  these 
»  you  connect  pictures,  and  it  is  from  these  that  he  learns 
3wer  of  words.  But  the  fact  is,  that  Theology  takes 
cognizance  of  the  manifestation  of  God  in  his  works ;  so 
has  she  been  perverted  by  metaphysics  and  controversy. 
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that  she  is  unaccustomed  to  speak  of  the  great  Object  of 
worship,  except  in  the  lau'^imge  of  abstract  proposiiions  and 
formal  doctrines ;  and,  ^traii^e  to  say,  discourses  on  the  na- 
ture and  attiibutes  of  the  Deity  are  apt  to  be  the  most  ab- 
struse and  unaii'ecting  of  all  religious  discourses.  We  hear 
by  far  too  little  of  God  from  the  pulpit,  as  our  Father  in  heanm, 
there  is  by  far  too  little  in  most  sermons,  that  leads  the  miod 
directly  to  the  contemplation  of  God.  We  think  there  is  much 
truth  in  the  following:  remarks. 

'  Notwithstanding  the  connexion  of  the  natural  perfecliODSofGod 
with  the  objects  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  it  appears  seiBewhit 
strange,  that  when  certain  religious  instructors  happen  to  coma  is 
contact  with  this  topic,  they  seem  as  if  they  were  Deginning  to  Ifesd 
upon  forbidden  ground,  and  as  if  it  were  unsuitable  to  their  office 
as  Christian  teachers,  to  bring  forward  the  stupendous  works  of  the 
Almighty  to  illustrate  his  nature  and  attributes.  Instead  of  expfr 
tiating  on  the  numerous  sources  of  illustration  of  which  the  aulncct' 
admits,  till  the  minds  of  their  hearers  arc  thoroughly  afiected  with  a 
view  of  the  essential  glory  of  Jehovah,  they  despatch  the  subject  with 
two  or  three  vague  propositions,  wiiich,  though  logically  tme, 
make  no  impression  upon  the  heart ; — as  if  they  believed  that  audi 
contemplations  were  suited  only  to  carnal  men  ond  mere  philoio- 

Chers,  and  as  if  they  were  afraid  lest  the  sanctity  of  the  pulpit  ahoukl 
e  polluted  by  particular  descriptions  of  those  operations  of  Deilj 
which  are  perceived  through  the  medium  of  the  corporesl  aenaei. 
We  do  not  mean  to  insinuate,  that  the  essential  attributes  of  God, 
and  the  illustrations  of  them  derived  from  the  material  world,  should 
form  the  sole,  or  the  chief  topics  of  discussion  in  the  buaineas  of  re- 
ligious instruction:  but.  if  the  Scriptures  frequently  direct  our  attan- 
tion  to  these  subjects — if  they  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  sccurste 
and  extensive  views  of  the  (^hristian  Revelation-*-if  Uiey  be  the 
chief  subjects  of  contemplation  to  angels  and  all  other  pure  Js" 
telligences  in  every  region  of  the  universe — and  if  they  have  a  ten- 
dency to  expand  the  minds  of  professed  Christiana,  to  conect  their 
vague  and  erroneous  conceptions,  and  to  promote  their  coafiMnnitJ 
to  the  moral  character  of  God — we  cannot  find  out  the  ahsdow  « 
reason,  why  such  topics  should  be  almost,  if  not  altogether  over* 
looked,  in  the  writings  and  discourses  of  those  who  proHna  to  in- 
struct mankind  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  duties  of  his  vor- 
ship.' 
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Art.  V.  A  Narrative  of  the  Establishment  and  Progress  of  the  Mission 
to  Ceylon  and  India^  founded  by  t!ie  late  Rev.  Thomas  Coke,  LL.D. 
under  the  Direction  of  the  Wesley  an  Methodist  Conference. 
With  an  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Natural,  Civil,  and  Religious 
History  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon.  By  W.  M.  Harvard,  one  of  the 
Missionaries  who  accompanied  Doctor  Coke,  sm^ll  8vo.  pp.  Ixxif, 
4(H.  Price  9s.  London.  1823. 

XJIOH  many  years^  the  only  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary 
-*•  Society  was — Dr.  Coke.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  MU«- 
•ion  to  the  West  Indies,  which  dates  as  far  back  as  1786 ; 
and  the  Mission  to  Ceylon  owes  its  origin  entirely  to  his  zeal 
and  beneficence.  He  had  often  met  with  discouraeement  and 
opposition  from  his  brethren  in  the  Conference,  with  regard  to 
dther  Missions  which  he  had  proposed,  in  conseqqenpe  of  the 
litate  of  their  finances;  and  up  to  the  year  lol3,  scarcely 
^  pound  had  been  expended  in  the  missionary  cause,  that  haa 
l^ot  been  furnished  out  of  his  own  income,  or  obtained  by  hi^ 
personal  application ;  for  he  was,  in  fact,  collector-general, 
^t  length,  the  Conference  sanctioned  an  annual  public 
aollection  for  the  missions  which  he  had  established  ;  but  the 
^  (General  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society"  was  not 
established  till  1817,  four  years  after  the  comQiencement  of 
the  Mission  to  Ceylon.  Upon  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object,  his  mind  was  so  anxiously  bent,  that,  after  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Coke,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  personally  to  the 
lervice.  As  the  missionary  fund  of  the  Society  was  at  that 
time  under  embarassments,  he  generously  offered  to  bear, 
out  of  his  own  private  fortune,  the  whole  expense  of  the  outfit, 
to  the  extent  of  60001.  The  Conference  declined  tliis  noble  offer, 
hat  they  consented  to  undertake  the  mission,  on  the  condition 
that  he  should  guarantee  the  sum,  in  the  event  of  its  not  being 
Dtherwise  raised  ;  and  they  afterwards  borrowed  of  him  above 
half  the  amount.  Dr.  Coke  expended,  however,  a  considerable 
lum  in  the  outfit  of  the  mission,  in  addition  to  what  was 
allowed  by  the  Conference.  No  sooner  was  the  undertaking 
e^]rreed  upon,  though  he  was  now  at  the  advanced  age  of  67p 
than  he  entered  with  all  the  fervour  and  diligence  of  youth, 
upon  the  business  of  preparing  himself  for  the  service.  He 
bad  long  applied  his  mind  to  the  study  of  the  Portuguese 
language,  which,  he  had  understood  from  Dr.  Buchanan,  was 
ipoken  throughout  the  Asiatic  coast  and  the  adjacent  islands ; 
and  his  desire  to  perfect  himself  in  this  language  now  be* 
came  so  intense,  that,  says  Mr.  Harvard,  *  I  do  not  re- 
*  member  to  have  seen,  from  that  time,  any  book  in  his  hand, 
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'  which  did  not  tend,  in  some  way  or  other^  to  assiit 
'  acquirement  of  the  Portuguese. 

*  Helps  in  the  study  of  the  Singhalese  and  Tamiil  langnigii* 
less  easy  of  access.  Indeed,  a  teacher  oF  either  of  theas  ws : 
to  be  procured  in  London.  And  to  thist  aa  well  aa  to  hk  tttiA 
more  than  perhaps  a  due  importance  to  the  Portugueae  as  a  bmI 
of  intercourse  with  the  Asiatics,  may  be  attributed  the  Docn 
unwearied  and  persevering  application.  It  ia  tme  that  the  I 
tuguese  language  is  spoken  throughout  India.  But  neither  ii 
exactly  the  same  as  that  which  is  spoken  in  Europe,  nor  is  il  i 
to  that  extent  in  general,  which  would  admit  of  a  free  com 


of  religious  sentiments.  The  degenerated  state  of  the  PortM 
language,  as  it  is  at  present  found  throughout  Asia,  is,  ni 
but  a  melancholy  vestige  of  the  general  influence  which  was  ktm 
possessed  in  the  East,  by  that  once  enterprising  and  sacca 
nation.  Had  that  influence  been  consecrated  to  the  dim  siiM 
of  pure  and  undefiled  religion  among  the  Indian  pagans  over  si 
it  was  exercised,  it  is  more  than  probable  it  wouldnave  bees  i 
tinned  unto  the  present  day.  The  subserviency  of  a  nation  to 
purposes  of  God  in  the  spread  of  the  everlasting  Gospel,  is  iatiai 
and  evidently  connected  with  its  political  ascendancy  and  grett 
and  is  the  strongest  pledge  of  its  universal  prosperity.  Is 
order  of  events,  the  influence  and  language  of  Portugal  in  Indiiil 
almost  entirely  given  place  to  those  of  our  own  highly  fiaa 
country.' 

The  declining  or  ruined  state  of  all  the  Ronoan  Csib 
missions — we  fear  we  munt  except  their  home  fmissiom  io  ' 
country — is  a  striking  feature  of  the  times.  In  India,  wel 
heard  the  poor  Abbe  Dubois  bitterly  bewailinfj^  their  appra 
ing  extinction.  In  Syria,  the  Terra  Sania  establishmeoto 
giving  way  before  the  intrigues  and  growing  aacendancy  of 
Greeks,  English  and  Russian  influence  being  alike  fatal  tall 

Erosperity.  The  Jesuits,  who  were  the  chief  misaionahes,! 
een  arrested  in  their  ambitious  schemes  of  univeraal  proseM 
and  conquest ;  and  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  countries  ai 
chiefly  supported  the  foreign  missions,  have  been  too  ■ 
crippled  abroad  and  impoverished  at  home^  to  be  able  to  si 
their  wonted  aid  to  distant  ecclesiastical  establish ments.  1 
Protestants  should  so  recently  have  begun  to  discoFer  m\ 
for  the  propagation  of  Christianity  among  heathen  nations^ 
circumstance  which  calls  for  the  deepest  humiliatioo.  aa  wd 
astonishment.  The  Papists  must  be  allowed  to  hare  set  s 
this  respect  a  noble  example,  and  to  have  been,  so  far,  a 
righteous  than  ourselves.  But  the  corrupt  Chriatianitv  «l 
tliey  propagated,  diflered  so  little  from  heatheniam,  eieeai 
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lew  names  which  it  introduced^  that  the  decline  of  tlieir 
ons  must  be  considered  as  tantamount  to  the  removal  of 
brmidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  evangelizing  the  Pagan 
he  Mahommedan  world.  How  much  the  exertions  of 
sh  missionaries  directly  contribute  to  the  consolidation  of 
Snglish  empire  in  distant  regions,  it  would  not  be  difficult 
0W.  The  connexion  formed  hy  conquest  and  political 
is  feeble,  compared  with  the  ties  of  a  common  religion 
i  common  language.  And  contemplating  the  probability 
the  British  empire  may  share  the  fate  of  other  empires  in 
)lonial  relations,  and  be  compelled  either  to  yield  to  other 
ifa  influence,  or  to  see  her  dependencies  throw  off  their 
lance,  every  day  is  now  rendering  it  less  and  less  possible 
those  countries  which  have  been  the  sphere  of  missionary 
ir,  should  cease  to  belong  to  England  by  these  moral  ties, 
extension  of  education  and  religious  knowledge  among  the 
len,  unquestionably  tends  to  promote  our  nxercantile 
HsritVy  by  widening  the  market  for  commerce ;  and  it  is  by 
ipening  of  fresh  markets,  rather  than  by  any  extension  of 
empire,  that  our  colonies  tend  to  the  aggrandisement  of 
Aother  Country.  But,  as  regards  the  true  glory  of  a  na- 
what  territorial  accessions  can  be  put  in  competition  with 
permanent  honour  of  having  made  its  language  and  litera- 
the  all  but  universal  medium  of  intelligence  and  religious 
,  as  the  English  language  is  likely  to  become,  by  means, 
of  our  foreign  commerce,   and  next  by  missionary  ex- 

DB? 

r.  Coke  sailed  for  Ceylon  with  six  missionaries  in  De- 
ler,  1813.  He  was  not,  however,  permitted  to  see  the 
nencement  of  the  work.  Before  the  vessel  reached 
bay,  a  fit  of  apoplexy  closed  his  labours,  and  his  remains 
committed  to  the  deep,  which  he  had  so  often  traversed 
16  same  benevolent  errand  :  he  is  said  to  have  crossed  the 
atic  no  fewer  than  eighteen  times.  Among  the  advocates 
promoters  of  Christian  Missions,  this  venerable  individual 
^rtainly  entitled  to  no  ordinary  rank.  During  the  last 
f  years  of  his  life,  this  cause  was  ever  uppermost  in  his 
ghts.  When  in  England,  he  '  stooped  to  the  very 
idgery  of  charity/  employing  much  of  his  time  in  tra- 
ig  through  the  country,  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  mis- 
ury  purposes,  while  the  lars^er  part  of  bis  own  private 
ne  was  cheerfully  dedicated  to  the  same  cause.  '  His 
conquerable  activity,'  remarks  Dr.  Brown,  '  was  attributed 
the  world  to  enthusiasm^  by  his  enemies  to  ambition ;  but, 
his  friends,  who  knew  him  best,  to  zeal  for  the  glory  of 
1  and  the  salvation  of  men.     He  was  not,  however,  with- 
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'  out  his  faults.  OF  a  warm  and  sanguine  temperametit,hevu 
'  frequently  hurried  into  schemes  without  consideration,  vu 
'  liable  to  be  provoked  by  opposition,  was  improvident  in  Im 

*  plans,  profuse  in  his  expenditure,  and  bad,  we  8iispect»  w 

*  inconsiderable  share  of  vanity.  His  many  excellencies,  bov- 
'  ever,  more  than  counterbalanced  his  faults.*  One  of  his  dii 
Faults,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been,  that  he  was  before-lmil 
with  the  Conference,  and  with  the  c^reater  part  of  tlie  religiotf 
world,  in  embarkins;  in  the  cause  of  Missions  ;  that  he  was  im- 
patient of  the  apathy  and  supineness  which  he  had  to  encoun- 
ter in  his  brethren ;  and  that  he  differed  from  some  of  thai  it 
to  the  relative  importance  of  carrying  the  Gospel  to  the  hei- 
then,  and  extending  a  sect  at  home. 

Mr.  Harvard  has  devoted,  we  think  injudiciously,  upwards  of 
a  hundred  pages  to  a  detail  of  the  circumstances  preliminaij 
to  the  actual  commencement  of  the  mission :  his  fifth  chapter 
commences  with  the  arrival  of  the  surviving  missionaries  it 
Bomlmy,  and  it  is  not  till  the  seventh  chapter,  that  the  reader 
is  landed  at  Ceylon.  Mr.  H.  remained  behind  at  BombaTtill 
the  followinjj  January,  when,  with  Mrs.  Harvard,  he  joined  bb 
brother  missionaries.  He  laboured  at  Ceylon  four  years,  and 
returned  to  England  in  ill-health,  in  January  1818.  At  this 
date,  the  narrative  terminates.  The  information  which  the 
volume  contains,  will  not,  therefore,  be  very  new  to  those  read- 
ers who  are  in  the  habit  of  inspectinix  the  missionary  accounts. 
But  they  will  feel  interested  in  tracing  the  steps  by  which  the 
mission  has  been  brought  to  its  present  encouraging  state.  The 
Methodist  Missionaries  had,  in  1822,  established  no  fewer 
than  fifteen  stations,  and  their  judicious  exertions  iti  nistitnt* 
ing  schools,  had  been  crowned  with  great  success.  Hie  lut 
Report  states  the  number  of  scholars  at  6000.     •  Not  only  ha« 

*  no  resistance  been  offered  by  the  heathen  native  priests*  but 

*  even  they  have  themselves  cheerfully  co-operated  in  the  erec- 
'  tion  of  school-rooms,  and  in  encouragin^:;  the  attendance  of 

*  their  children.'  The  transcendent  stupidity  of  the  adult  na- 
tives presents  an  nlmost  nnsurmountable  difticulty  in  the  waj 
of  any  other  exertions  at  present :  •  such  stocks  Snd  stones/ 
says  Mr.  Fox,  missionarv  at  Colombo,  '  cannot  be  conceiTed 

*  of  out  of  Asia. 

Of  all  the  systems  of  religious  belief  or  disbelief  that  ht^^ 
deluded  and  degraded  mankind,  the  vulgar  Budhnism  iroold 
seem  to  be  well-nigh  the  most  incaj)able  of  reriisting  or  sur- 
viving the  introduction  of  nitional  ideas,  by  the  dimisiofi  of 
education.     Mr.  Harvard  is  right  when  he  says  that,  •  con- 

*  pared  with  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  Bufflmism 

*  wears  an  aspect  amiable  and  humane.    Unlike  the  Wordttp 
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'  *  of  Juggernaut,  (to  instance  one  Hindoo  deity  only,)   whose 
* '  rubric  prescribes  impurity  and  blood  as  acceptable,  and  even 
'  *  essential  acts  of  worship,  the  worship  of  Budnu  is  simple  and 
•  inoffensive.'    The  sacred  books  of  the  system,  we  are  told, 
^    ibrbid  cruelty,  dishonesty,  unchastity,  and  falsehood,  and  in- 
'  culcate  kindness,  sympathy,  and  subordination.     But  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos ;  and  as  well 
might  the  religion  of  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans  be  sought  for 
in  the   New  Testament,  as   the   religion  of  the   Hindoos,   the 
Chinese,  or  the  Singhalese  be  judged  of  from  their  vedas,  or 
banna,  or  sacred  books.     IHie  common  people  have  no  access 
to  these  books  ;  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  written  in  a  lan- 
guage which  the  people  do  not  understand.     The  Banna,  or 
sacred  writings  oi  Budhu,  are  in  the  Pali  language  ;  and  when 
they  are  read  in  public,  it   is   the   business   of  a  subordinate 

{)riest  to  interpret  them,  sentence  by  sentence,  in  the  vernacu- 
ar  tongue.      This  seems   a   rational    proceeding, — the   relic, 
.possibly,  of  a  bettor  system.     Indeed,  there  is  some  reason  to 
.believe  that  Budhuisro  is  a  corruption  of  a  purer  faith — a  refor- 
mation, as  Mahommedanism  was,  upon   polytheism;  and  its 
founder  may  not  have  been  chargeable  with  the  atheistic  tenets 
avowed  by  his  followers.    He  may  have  taught,  as  a  philosophi- 
cal dogma,  that  the  world  made  itself,  in  opposition  to  the 
.  ridiculous  fables  respecting  i is  origin  ;  or,  ratner,  perhaps,  he 
may  have  held  the  eternity  of  matter,  without  connecting  with 
it  sentiments  strictly  atheistic.     In  fact,  the  notions  held  by 
his  worshippers,  who  regard  him   as  an  incarnation  of  Deity, 
seem  to  imply  that  the  existence  of  a  Deity  was  not  excluded 
.  from  his  doctrines.     Mr.    Harvard  was   told   by  a   converted 
.  Budhuist  priest,  that  the  worshippers  of  Budhu  believe  that 
.  several  incarnations  of  their  Deity  have  taken  place,  the  last  of 
.  which  they  conceive  to  have  happened   about   four  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era. 

*  According  to  their  writings,  Budhu  visited  Ceylon  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rescuing  the  natives  from  the  tyranny  of  the  demons  who 
covered  the  whole  island,  and  exercised  the  most  cruel  tyranny  over 
the  inhabitants.  So  numerous  were  these  malignant  spirits,  that, 
on  the  arrival  of  Budhu,  they  covered  the  whole  ground,  and  there 
was  not  sufficient  space  left  for  him  to  set  his  foot ;  and  had  a  pin 
fallen,  it  could  not  have  found  its  way  to  the  ground.  Budhu,  con- 
fident of  the  efficacy  of  his  doctrines,  directed  his  discourse  to  a  part 
of  the  vast  mass  before  him,  which  immediately  yielded  to  its  force, 
and  became  panic-struck  by  the  superior  power  which  was  opposed 
to  them.  Availing  himself  of  the  confusion  into  which  the  demons 
were  thrown,  and  perceiving  a  vacant  space,  Budhu  descended,  and 
occupied  the  spot.  As  he  continued  to  preach,  directing  his  sermons 
to  every  part  of  the  vast  circle  which  was  formed  around  him,  the 
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demons  gradually  retired  further  from  his  jpresenoet  antfl  they  me 
all  at  length  driven  into  the  sea.  Budhu  then  issued  the  fouomg 
proclatnation  :  *'  Behold,  I  have  conquered  the  malignant  spirits  wk 
nad  so  long,  and  with  such  irresistible  sway,  tyrannised  over  you.  Fcir 
demons  no  more — worship  them  no  more  !" 

*  This  tradition,  divested  of  the  absurdities  in  which  it' is  cMM, 
represents  Mudhu  as  a  religious  reformer,  who,  finding  the  SioghalsK 
devoted  to  the  Kappooa  system  of  demon  worship,  endMvooml,  bjr 
preaching  some  portion  of  truth,  though  mixed  up  with  nMch  <R«« 
to  raise  their  minds  from  the  degraded  and  enslasved  state  in  wfaidi 
thev  had  been  held  for  ages ;  success  followed  the  persevering  pM- 
mulgation  of  the  system,  until  it  gained  the  ascendancvy  and  bcoae 
the  established  religion  of  the  island.  The  principel  doctrines  he 
inculcated,  appear  to  have  been  these :  He  denied  the  esisteooe  of 
a  Great  First  Cause  of  all  things,  and  taught  that  matter  b  eterbd; 
and  that  the  affairs  and  destinies  of  men  are  invariably  fixed  bj an 
uncontrollable  fatality.  As  a  raticmal  effect  of  these  princ:iples»  he 
rejected  as  absurd  the  practice  of  any  form  of  religious  woisfa^ 
With  respect  to  a  future  state,  he  asserted,  that  human  beincspaa 
from  one  mode  of  existence  into  another,  in  an  endless  series  of  tnM- 
migrations ;  that  these  transmigrations  are  regulated  according  to 
their  moral  character ;  until,  by  repeated  births  and  sufiiuingSv  thef 
attain  to  that  state  of  moral  perfection  whichy  as  a  necessary  cosse 
quence,  shall  usher  them  into  Nirri^toana* 

Thut  is,  absorption,  the  iie  plus  ultra  of  Budhuisiical  beati- 
tude. To  the  Singhalese  in  general,  this  word,  says  Mr.  Hir- 
Vcird,  conveys  no  other  idea  than  that  of  annihilation.  This 
may  be  questioned.  At  least,  amon^  the  Burmans,  Nuviam 
implies  exem))tion  from  all  the  miseries,  incident  to  hnmanify, 
u  slate  of  perfect  quiescence,  but  by  no  means  annihilttion. 
•  The  Hindoo  idea  of  absorption,*  says  Mr.  Ward,  •  is,  that  the 
'  soul  is  received  into  the  Divine  essence;*  and  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  the  absolute  termination  of  existence  can  erer  be 
re))resente(l  as  the  consummation  of  happiness.  The  doctrine 
of  ub8or|>tion,  which  places  bliss  in  the  utter  extinction  of  de- 
Hire.  may  be  considered  as  the  Stoicism  of  the  Eastern  worM.* 

That  JBudhu  rejected  any  form  of  religious  worship,  is  hyjuo 
means  clear  ;  it  is  more  ))robahle  that  he  only  condemned  the 
hloudv  sacrifices  and  absurd  ritual  of  the  Hindoo  polythefsm. 
This  institution  of  temples  and  a  priesthood,  is  at  varianoe  with 
tho  supposition  that  '  Budhuism  in  its  original  form  was'aq^* 
'  tern  of  undisi^uiscd  at!«eism.'  VVe  know  but  little  what  ins 
its  ori^i^inal  form.  It  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  uniTersnily 
corrupted.  '  The  followers  of  Budhu,  and  even  the  prilKti 
'  themselves/  Mr.  Harvard  admits,  'will  perform  acts  of  wor- 

«  See  Ward's  View  of  the  History,  5cc.  of  the  Hindoos.    Vol  IL 

p.  206. 
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I  to  the  Kapooistic  deitiefi,  and  have  figures  of  demons 
ited  on  the  walls  of  their  own  temples.  But  this'  he 
*  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  is  a  corruption  of 
Budhuist  system.*  The  worship  of  Fo  is  in  like  manner 
ed  with  the  more  ancient  polytheism  of  China.  The  fact 
at  the  doctrines  of  Budhu,  whatever  they  were,  hav«» 
iver  they  prevail,  grafted  themselves  on  the  popular  faith, 
ying  only,  rather  than  displacing,  the  pre-existing;  idolatry, 
>rocesK  analogous  to  that  by  which  a  corrupt  Christianity 
K»  blended  with  the  paganism  of  Greece  and  Rome.  An<J 
tbstitution  of  Budhu  himself  as  an  object  of  worship,  in 
lace  of  the  devils  whom  he  expelled,  would  be  the  natural 
,  in  the  absence  of  enlightened  ideas  respecting  an  in- 
e  Object  of  worship ;  just  as  the  worship  of  Venus  and 
te  was  transferred  to  the  Virgin,  and  all  the  rites  of  classic 
enisni  were  adopted  into  the  hagiology  of  Christian  Rome, 
irst  step  would  be  the  deification  of  the  deceased  teacher ; 
idea  the  vulgar  would  soon  convert  into  the  prevailing 
a  of  ail  incarnation  of  deity, — a  god  come  down  in  the 
Bss  of  man  ;  and  the  downward  tendency  of  the  depraved 
would  soon  lead  to  the  absolute  identification  of  Deity 
this  supposed  avatar,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  higher  ob- 
6f  worship.  But  idolatry  cannot  subsist  on  invisible 
s.  Budhu  himself  must  needs  undergo  incarnation,  or 
condescend  to  become  wood  and  stone.  In  the  North  of 
the  former  alternative  has  been  adopted,  and  the  besotted 
tippers  believe  in  an  ever-renewed  incarnation  of  Budhu, 
5  person  of  one  or  other  of  their  Lamas.  In  Ceylon,  the 
has  taken  place. 

he  Budhuist  mhareeSf  or  temples,*  says  Mr.  Harvard,  *  which 
laUeD  under  my  observation,  appear  to  have  b^n  constructed 
y  as  receptacles  of  the  sacred  image  ;  as  they  are  not  sufficiently 
lous  to  have  been  designed  for  the  accommodation  of  worshippers* 
mtives  generally  perform  their  devotions  standing  at  the  aoor. 
principd  image  of  Budhu  in  these  temples,  represents  the  god 
ecumoent  posture,  with  his  eyes  open,  and  the  head  resting  on 
if  the  hands.  The  size  of  this  image  is  sometimes  fifteen  or 
y  feet  long.  The  god  is  also  represented  by  smaller  imagin, 
;  cross-legged,  after  the  manner  of  the  Asiatics;  and  by 
B,  standing,  with  the  right  arm  extended,  and  the  thumb  and 
inger  compressed,  as  if  in  the  act  of  communicating  instruction, 
temples  also  contain  smaller  images  of  the  idol,  molten  and 
d,  with  celestial  attendants  painted  on  the  walls.  A  frightful 
n,  usually  painted  black  or  blue,  armed  with  some  instinuneat  of 
iction,  is  stationed  at  the  door  oi  the  temple,  as  a  guard  of 
u*  or  defence.  A  priest  is  generally  in  attendance  to  receive 
[ferings  of  the  worshippers  :  these  consist  of  food,  flowers,  and 
y.     The  food   is   tiie  portion   of  the  priests ;  the  flowers}  are 
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placed  on  a  tabic  before  the  image ;  the  money,  of  courae.  » 
disposal  of  the  priests.  A  dagobahy  or  mausoleum,  n  erected  « 
few  feet  of  most  Budhuist  temples ;  and  the  worshippers  arc 
to  believe  that  these  contain  some  part  of  the  real  body  of  E 
they  are,  therefore,  frequently  the  objectfi  of  adoration.  An 
tooth  of  Budhu  is  affirmed  to  be  preserved  in  ihe  principal  ten 
Kandy. 

«  "  The  tooth  of  Budhu,"  remarks  Dr.  Davy,  "  i*,  by  thi 

liuists,  considered  ns  the  mnst  precious  thiurr  in  the  worlds  and  il 

ladium  of  the  country  ;  the  wIioIl'  of  which   is    dedicated  to 

was  brought  by  the  daughter  and  nephew  of  the  king  of  Kaiii 

ratte,  when  in  danger  of  failing  into  the    hands  of  a  neishb 

monarch,  who  made  war  for  the  express  purpose  of  seizin!:  it 

the  rebellion  in  1S17,  this  sacp.d  rilic  h:wing  been  clandoftint 

tained  by  the  insur^'ents,  it  b-canie  a  mighty  instrument  in  to 

ing  their  nefarious  plans,  and  in   ins;>iring   their  adherents  vit 

fidence  of  the  ultimate  $ucccs>  of  their  cnu^e.      Its  subsei^ue 

covery  by  our  government  naturally  produced    nn   opposite  ci 

their  mincls.     From  tho  authtir  of  the  preceding  ob^nrtitlon 

following  description  o^  tlie  relic  is  inserted.     ••  Thrnnph  th* 

ness  of  the  governor,  I  had  an  opportunity    ( enjoyed  bv  few 

peans)  of  seeing  this  celebrated  relic,  when  it  was  recovered  b 

the  conclusion  of  the  rebellion.     It  was   of  a   dirty  yellow  < 

except  towards  its  truncated  base,   where  it  H-as  brownish.    Ji 

from  its  appearance,  at  the  distance uf  two,  tlireu  or  four  feet,  (ii 

but  the  chief  priei*ts  were  privileged  to  touch  it.)  it  r/a^  arrif.ci. 

of  ivory,  discoloured  by  age.     Never  was   a  relic  more  precii-u 

shrined.     \\  rapped  in  pure  sheet  gold,  it  was    placed  in  a  cjj 

large  enough  to  receive  it,  of  gold,  covered  exit-rnally  with  em 

diamonds,  and  rubies,  tastetully  arranged.     This   bJautifui  an 

valuable  bijou   was  put  iiUo  a  very  small  cold  kaisntitti,  [a  k 

dome  or  casket,)  richly  ornamented  with  rubies,    diamonds,  am 

raids  :  this  was  enclosed  in  a  larger  one,  aUo  of  ^old,   and  ver 

tily  decorated  with  rubies :  this  second,  surrounded  with  i'lnat 

placed  in  a  third,  which  was  wrapped  in  muslin ;  and  ilu»  in  a  1 

which   was  similarly  wrapped  :  both  these  were    of  cold,  beau 

wrought,  and  richly  studded  with  jewels  :  lustly.  the  fourth  aoti 

about  a  foot  and  a  half  hiirli,  was  deposited  in    the   ^rem  kar 

Here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  when  the  relic  waa  taken*  th^ 

ot^  its  capture    was  astonishing,    and    almost    heyoiiil  tiie  u 

heitsion  oV  the  enlightened.     Ar/U',  the  people  »;:id,  tJie  Eszu 

indtcd  7)ujsters  of  the  country  ;  Jot  the:/ u:/to  paste**  lh<:  rr4u    i 

rhrht  to  rrovern  four  kiUf^dfjnis  ;  tais /or  2\X;0  ^ears^  u   the  jin 

ffe  relic  xvas  ever  taken  from   ii<.     And  ihe     fir*t    aUikar  cbi 

That,  whatever    the    English    might    think  of    the  conAequi:! 

having  taken  Kapphtpola,  Pilime  Talawe,  and  Madugalle.  vibii 

principal  rebel  chiefs,)  in  his  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  oT  the  \ 

in  general,  the  taking  of  t)ie  relic  was  of  infioiteiy  more  OMMnea 

Iho  revi-rcnc<*  paid   hy  ilu-   natives   to   an   iniu«^e  of  B 
uiay  be  jiidiitd  of  fruin  a  cut:uni:>laiiCc  ineiitioiiedi  by  Mr. 
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vnrd.  A  Kandian  adikavp  or  noble,  on  discovering  one  on  a 
side-board  in  the  Governor's  drawing-room  in  Colombo,  arose 
from  his  chair  with  great  discomposure,  and  refused  to  resume 
his  seat  until  the  idol  had  been  removed  to  another  apartment. 
This  is  not  atheism,  at  least  in  any  other  sense  than  all  poly- 
theism virtually  amounts  to  atheism,  since  every  system  which 
admits  of  a  plurality  of  deities,  dissociates  the  idea  of  God 
from  that  of  the  Creator.  If  the  Budhuistical  creed  excludes 
a  Creator,  so  does  the  religion  of  the  Pantheon.  Jupiter,  the 
father  of  gods  and  men,  had  himself  a  parent  and  a  beginning. 
We  must,  therefore,  distinguish  between  the  doscma,  that  the 
world  never  had  a  beginning,  and  consequently  had  not  a 
Creator,  and  the  denial  of  any  Supreme  Being,  under  no  form 
of  polytheism  is  the  Creator  worshipped.  Bramha,  to  whom 
that  title  is  given  in  the  Hindoo  theology,  was  himself  produced 
from  a  lotus ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  he  has  no  temples,  nor 
is  his  image  ever  worshipped  in  India.  The  idea  of  creation 
is  too  sublime  to  be  entertained  by  a  mind  that  can  take  up 
with  the  notion  of  a  multiplicity  of  deities ;  and  thus,  when 
the  act  of  creation  is  attributed  to  any  of  those  deities,  it 
means  nothing  more  than  an  operation  of  skill  or  ingenuity  in 
constructing  the  present  world  out  of  pre-existing  mated als^ 
such  as  any  god  out  of  the  30,000,  might  have  exerted  if  he 
pleased.  Creator  is,  therefore,  with  them  tin  empty  title.  The 
God  who  made  the  heavens  and  all  things  visible  and  invisible, 
himself  before  all  things,  and  from  everlasting,  is  to  them  an 
unknown  God.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Biidbuism  is  not 
more   nearly  allied    to  atheism,    than  any   other    species    of 

idolatry. 

Mr.  Harvard  has  given  in  the  Appendix  a  very  interestiitg 
document:  a  sermon  by  Petrus  Panditta  Sek^ra,  a  converte<l 
priest,  in  which  he  gives  an  outline  of  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  his  own  sentiments.  We  must  mak^  room  for 
an  extract. 

*  **  Beloved  brethren,  there  are  a  great  number  of  religions 
in  the  world,  but  of  which  one  only  can  be  the  true  religion, 
for  all  cannot  be  true.  Therefore,  that  roust  be  the  true  religion, 
which  admits  a  Creator,  and  one  only  everlasting  God.  Now^  ifone, 
with  a  hope  of  saving  his  soul,  turns  his  back  ijqpon  the  religion 
of  this  eternal  God,  and  worships  another,  his  labour  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  famished  foolish  kid,  that  endeavours  to  sudc  the  horns 
of  its  mother,  instead  of  the  teat  Some  religions  deny  the  ,ever- 
lasting  Godt  who  created  the  world.  But  how,  it  must  be  asked,  tan 
a  xaiional  person  believe  them  to  be  right  ?  No  man  can  see  the  soul ; 
yet,  from  the  motions,  feelings,  and  other  adtioos  of  the  man,  there 
can 'be  no  doubt  of  his  having  a  soul.    Therefore,  my  fraeuda;,  cannot 
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you  be  convinced,  from  this  wonderful  world*  and  the  various  partf 
of  creation,  namely,  the  heavens,  earth,  sea,  sun,  moon,  atars,  men, 
&c.  and  their  regular  organization,  that  there  is  a  God,  and  all  ihsse 
are  in  his  works ;  and  likewise,  can't  we  consider  that  these  thiagi 
cannot  be  made  by  themselves,  and  that  it  is  impossible  so  to  be  ? 

*  <^'  If  the  world  was  created  by  itself,  and  not  created  by  God, 
how  is  it  possible  that  the  wonderful  events  thereof  sboald  remsia 
invariably  the  same,  without  the  interposition  of  God  ?  Will  ever 
a  puddy  field  be  ploughed  properly,  by  the  oxen  alone,  without 
a  husbandman  ?  Ir  the  creation  is  of  itself,  there  must  be  much 
changeablencss  in  the  world,  and  a  want  of  regular  system  and 
order.  As,  for  instance,  the  members  of  a  man,  such  as  the  nosSp 
might  come  in  the  place  of  the  ear,  and  the  ear  in  place  of  the  oose; 
the  chin  in  the  place  of  the  mouth,  and  the  mouth  m  Uie  place  of  the 
chin, 

*  *<  Friends,  certainly  God  created  the  world,  and  the  many  things 
therein.  He  is  an  eternal  Being  ;  he  knows  the  events  of  the  ptut9 
present,  and  the  future  times :  he  knows  the  thoughts  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world.  If  any  one  doubt  that,  it  is  nothing  but  the 
mere  obscurity  which  is  the  cause  of  his  heathenish  faith.  The 
chicken  in  the  egg  could  not  see  the  sun,  moon,  and  the  workl» 
being  covered  with  a  shell,  and  its  eyes  not  been  open ;  likewise^ 
my  brethren,  you  can't  know  and  acknowledge  the  everlastine  God, 
or  believe  in  the  Saviour,  as  you  are  covered  with  Uie  shell  of 
heathenish  faith,  and  as  you  have  not  die  light  of  understanding. 
Your  eyes  are  not  open  :  therefore  we  should  rejoice  and  be  thankful 
to  God,  and  those  preachers  who  lay  before  us  such  a  just  and 
cheerful  religion  of  a  Holy  Trinity ;  consistine  of  God  the  Father, 
God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  Who  can  he  averse  to 
embrace  this  religion,  offered  by  those  who  have  some  efficient 
knowledge  thereof?  Surely  none.  The  Apostle  Paul  saya,  in  hb 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  chap.  i.  verse  16,  '*  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  to  eveiy 
one  that  believeth ;  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek." 

*  **  Beloved  brethren,  I  myself  was  one  of  the  principal  preacbeis 
of  the  Budhist  religion,  in  this  island  of  Ceylon ;  and  during  my 
priesthood,  I  not  only  acquired  some  proficiency  in  the  raic, 
Sanscrit,  and  Singhalese  science  ;  I  also  spent  good  part  of  my  tine 
in  preaching,  and  learning  the  religious  books  of  Budnu,  and  of  sone 
other  religions.  It  is  well  known  to  you,  that  I  was  much  esteemed 
among  the  Budhists  for  my  preaching:  and  was  respected  and  rs* 
warded  by  royal  favours,  and  by  chief  ministers  of  state ;  yet,  I 
found  in  that  religion,  no  Redeemer  to  save  our  souls  from  death; 
no  Creator  of  the  world,  or  a  beginning  to  it.  Consequently, 
I  had  some  doubt  always  in  ray  mind,  as  to  its  reality  ;  and  hid  soma 
suspicion  that  the  world,  with  its  thousands  of  wonderful  parts,  was 
the  creation  of  an  Almighty  God.  While  I  was  reflecting  on  this, 
a  conversation  took  place  between  me  and  the  head  priest  of 
Saffragam  district,  called  Attedasaa  TeronanseVf  of  the  temple  of 
iCottembulvoalle.     He  asked  me,  who  could  believe  that  a  child 
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taid  in  the  Christian  religion)  could  be  conoeiTed  in  the 
r  a  virgin  i  To  which  I  answered,  If  the  world,  and-  all  its 
things,  which  we  see  about  us,  were  created  of  themselves, 
ivonder  that  a  child  should  have  been  conceived  in  the  woml^ 
rin.  Upon  which  the  priest  was  somewhat  displeased  with 
bile  I  was  in  this  condition,  I  happened,  through  the  blessing 
Almighty,  ta  speak  with  the  pious  Rev.  Mr.  Clough,  since 
I  have  maintEnned  a  friendship  with  him,  and  have  continued 
id  and  converse  with  him  concerning  the  Christian  religion, 
means,  the  obscurity  and  doubts  which  were  over  my  mind, 
irfectly  cleared  off,  and  the  light  of  the  Christian  &ith  filled 
1  in  their  stead,  as  easily  as  colours  are  received  into  fine 
nen  when  painted ;  so  I  consented  to  be  baptized.  While 
1  doubt,  a  lar^e  Mandowe  was  erected,  in  the  place  called 

ricle^  at  GaUe,  for  the  performance  of  a  very  great  cere- 
Budhu's  religion;  there  were  assembled  twenty-eight 
rs,  (or  priests,)  including  myself,  and  an  immense  crowd 
non  people  of  both  sexes,  louring  that  ceremony,  I  read 
0  chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  before  the  multitude, 
ike  to  them  upon  that  subject  in  a  friendly  manner.  Some 
erwards,  the  people  of  GaUe  district,  hearing  that  1  was  at  the 
f  leaving  the  priesthood,  and  of  being  baptized,  gathered 
irge  body,  and  spoke  in  such  a  manner  against  my  mtended 
,  that  scarcely  any  man  could  have  resisted  them  :  in  con- 
;e  of  which,  I  was  in  a  state  of  perplexity  for  some  time, 
trongly  inclined  to  be  baptized,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
with  their  request  on  the  other.  But  after  my  arrival  in 
o,  all  the  hesitations  and  agitations  of  my  mind  were  corn- 
done  away,  by  the  sweet  and  admirable  advice  I  received  from 
m.  and  Rev.  Thomas  James  Twisleton,  the  chief  chaplain 
island.  Just  as  darkness  vanishes  by  the  appearance  of  the 
ras  enlightened,  and  was  actually  baptized,  without  regarding 
rsion  and  abuse  I  was  likely  to  undergo  from  the  people  of 
Ihu's  religion  ;  giving  up  my  relations  and  friends,  the  teachers 
brmer  religion,  and  the  situation  I  was  in,  and  the  lands  and 
roperty  which  i  obtained  from  the  Budhu  priesthood.  Thus 
iced  Christianity,  and  became  a  member  of  Christ's  church. 

us  was  chief  priest  of  a  temple  in  the  neighbourhood 
le.  Such  is  the  Budhuism  of  the  Singhalese  hierarchy; 
iiong  the  common  people,  very  generally,  the  only  object 
jious  fear  is  the  devil,  and  the  only  ODJect  of  religious 
e,  the  priests. 

dhuism  of  itself  is  evidently  tottering,  and  were  it  not  in 
with  devilism,  I  think  that  it  would  soon  fall  to  the  groaod. 
B  is  now  actually  the  case.  The  priest  of  Budhu,  while  he 
the  existence  of  an  all -creating  power,  acknowledges  the 
ce  of  innumerable  demigods  and  demons.  Houses  called 
r  are  erected,  in  which  the  effigy  or  portrait  of  the  devO, 
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to  whom  the  place  is  dedicated^  is  genen  r  cdl.  A  pm 
ecncraliy  known  by  the  name  of  Kapaorawia  (  .  ;  wnmnalioB  mfe 
u  one  of  respect)  pretends  to  have  power  over,  or  intemt  wMir 
supposed  devil.  The  priests  of  fiudhu  support  the  ftmid,  nd  An 
Kapooas  support  Budhuisui.' 


Education  is  unquestionably  the  main  engine 
iu  the  first  instance,  be  brought  to  bear  upon  this  mamil 
palpable  darkness;  and  to  the  Christian  schools^  vrUcba 
now  in  operation^  we  may  confidently  look,  if  they  are  (i» 
fully  watched  over,  for  the  eventual  extermination  of  bod 
devil-worship  and  Kudhuisni  in  this  long  benighted  island. 


Art.  VI.  Mental  Discipline;  or  Hints  on  the  Cultrrarioo  of  fai^ 
Icctual  and  Moral  Habits:  addressed  to  Students  in  Theolagja' 
Young  Ministers.  By  Henry  Forster  Border^  M.  A.  Fvt  tk 
Third.  8vo.  pp.  108.  Price  48.  London.  182S. 


^piIE  fiirsntr  volume  of  tiiis  work,  containing  the  Fint ad 
-*     Second  Paits,  we  most  conscientiously  reconnneoded  ■ 
a  code  of  principles  of  the  first  importance  to  young  peiKB 
desirous  of  doing  that  witliout  which  all  technical  ediiQtiK 
nmtit  be  una\uilin(^. — putting  forth  their  own  energies  toocir 
finn  their  mental   inipro\enicnt.     More  methodical  indco^ 
prehensive  than  Locke's  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  wut 
concise  and   [^ointcd  than  Wults's  Improvement  of  the  Sbai^ 
tliat  volume  is  adapted  to  answer  the  ends  of  both;  and  A 
is  more  suited  than  either  to  the  pre^teut  more  advanced ibift 
of   soci(:ty,    and   the  immense  improvements    in   inteltectvl 
culture  wl:irh  have  been  efiected  within  the  last  half  ontori. 
The  Seconal  Vnn  of  the  book  was  more  directly  calcultfed  it 
aid  Students  fur  the  Christian  ministiy,  and  those  who  faiw 
not  yet  grown  old  in  its  labours,  and  inveterate  in  their  o«i 
habits  ;  by  urgin<r  a  never  ceasing  diligence  in  pursuing  phai 
of  improvement,  l}y  detailing  the  most  necessary  objectf  a 
a  course  of  ulterior  study,  and  by  directing  to  the  best  BdM 
of  composing  sermons.    The  Third  Part,  now  in  our  hiadk 
is  entirely   occupied   in  directions  and   cautions    upon  'tk 
'  cultivatfun  of  those  Moral  Habits  which  will   faciiitste  tkt 
'  honounible   and   successful  discharge   of    Pastoral  Datxi.' 
This  is  the  kind   of  advice  which   is   usually   addressed  tt 
Dissenting     Ministers     in    that    part    of     their    Oidinatius 
Service  which  is  called  the  Charae;  a  part   to   which  tki* 
is   nothing  companible   as  to   utility  or  solid  dignity  ia  tk 
splendid  forms  of  episcopal  ordination.    There  «i«  yem  D^ 
senting  pastors  who  would  not  wish  to  have  always 
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p  their  minds  the  advices  and  injunctions  addressed  to  them 
wy  a  senior,  and  often  an  aged  brother,  on  that  occasion; 
md  very  frequently,  the  press  is  resorted  to,  in  order  to  secure 
ibe  possession  of  such  a  niemorinl  of  vows,  and  a  stimulant 
to  fidelity,  for  the  retrospects  of  future  life.  This  work  of 
Mr.  Border's  will  be  a  desirable  accompaniment  to  any  printed 
Charge,  and  will  supply,  with  great  advantage,  the  absence 
vf  that  monition  where  it  has  not  been  preserved.  His  plaa. 
epnsists  of  laying  down  Thirty  Maxims,  or,  Rules  of  prime 
iipportance,  on  eacli  of  which  he  dilates  with  a  comprehensive 
Wd  germinoHi  brevity. 

These  disquisitions,  or  what  more  properly  may  be  deno- 
ninated  addresses  to  the  understanding  and  the  best  feelings, 
wate  enriched  with  many  impressive  citations  from  Baxter^ 
Cecil,  Booth,  Chalmers,  and  others.  If  we  insert  a  few  of 
the<:e  Maxims,  tliev  may  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  cha- 
racter and  tendency  of  tlie  whole. 

•  I.  Reflect   much   on    the    indispensable   and   transcendent  im* 

Krtance  of  I'ertiODul  Ueligion.  III.  Repress  to  the  utmost  the 
*ling.s  of  Vnnil)'  and  Pride,  and  the  undue  desire  of  Popular 
Appl  iUiic.  VI II.  Let  pointed  Appeals  to  the  heart,  and  direct 
Appliciuions  to  tlie  conscience,  form  a  prominent  feature  of  your 
discourses.  IX.  Do  not  aim  nt  a  degree  of  Originality  to  which 
you  are  not  equal,  or  of  which  the  subject  under  consideration  does 
not  admit.  XVI.  Endeavour  to  regulate,  on  principles  which  an 
enlightened  conscience  will  approve,  the  time  devoted  to  Pastoral 
Visits  and  Friendly  Interci>ur8e.  XX.  Guard  against  every  approach 
to  a  Sectarian  and  Party  Spirit ;  and  cherish  the  feeling  of  Christian 
Love  to  all  who  eiiihrace  the  faith  and  *'  adorn  the  doctrine" 
of  the  Gospel.  XXIX.  Observe  ^  Punctuality  in  all  your  engage- 
ments. XXX.  Do  not  hastily  abandon  a  Station  of  Usefulness,  in 
which  you  have  acquired  a  moral  influence.' 

As  a  specimen  of  the  amplifications,  we  select  some  parts 
of  the  XV'IlIth  section. 

«  Cultivate  and  display  Christian  Zeal  for  the  general  interests  tf 
true  reliij^ion,  both  at  home  and  alroad.  With  all  tlie  feelings  of 
PASTORAL  solicitude,  never  let  the  Christian  minister  circumscribe 
his  desires  or  his  exertions,  by  the  limits  of  his  own  peculiar  sphere. 
—Let  him  sedulously  endeavour  to  excite  and  to  maintain,  m  full 
vigour,  the  same  spirit  of  benevolent  activity  among  the  people 
of  his  charge.  Dy  stimulating  them  to  unite  m  doing  good,  he  will 
direct  them  to  the  most  effectual  means  of  {gaining  good.  He  will 
most  assuredly  promote  their  own  prosperity,  by  aoimaiing  their  zeal 
and  liberality  in  aid  of  the  cause  of  bibles,  and  the  cause  of  miJMJonSy 
and  the  cause  of  schools*  and  the  cause  of  tracts,  %nd  all  the  methods 
of  doing  good,  on  a  larger  or  a  smaller  scalcy  winch  fall  within  tha  , 
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limits  of  their  means  and  opportunities.—!  i  » 
of  all  his  public  engagements,  let  not  the  vc-.q  ^irater  vassni 
extend,  witliout  due  conttideration  and  neeaful  restriccioiiv  his  pU|| 
of  personal  attendance  on  the  meetings  of  beDerAlenC  aiid  rd^ 
societies.  A  senior  minister,  whose  mind  is  enriched  with  sap 
resources  which  habit  has  progressive! j  lacflitated,  but,  wiiha 
punity,  make  a  sacrifice  of  hours  and  days,  which  m  junior  nniii 
would  make  at  the  hazard  of  his  peace,  of  his  hewth,  and  sf  K 
usefulness.  Time,  and  time  in  large  and  unbroken  portioaib  \ 
must  secure  ■  for  the  acquirement  and  communication  of  scrifha 
knowledge,  unless  he  would  abandon  at  once  the  hope  and  thedh 
of  making  progress  in  the  lofly  and  difficult  attninments  of  fM 
excellence.  ^*  The  habit  I  recommend,*'  said  Dr.  Falcy,  iai 
Charge  to  the  younger  Clergy,  **  as  the  foundation  of«  alnost  si  A 
good  ones,  is  retirement.  Learn  to  live  aione.^*  On  the  wcflp 
portioned  union  of  retired  and  dilieent  study  with  aocial  inf  ~ 
and  public  engagements,  depends,  in  no  small  degree,  the 
as  well  as  the  happiness  of  tne  pastor's  life/ 


Art.  VII.  Essai  sur  PHUtoire  de  la  Peiniure  en  /iatie.  depaa  h 
Temps  lesjpius  anciens,  jusqu  'k  nos  Joura.  Par  Bf«  Ic  Coatf 
Gr^goire  Orloff,  S^nateur  de  l'£mpire  de   Ruaaie.     2  Tsna 

Paris.  1824. 

npHE  orip^in  of  the  Ane  arts  is  a  subject  that  will  be  whnf 
'"'  obscure.  The  chastn  is  supplied  by  fable, — a  plaiadi 
monstration  that  the  genuine  tradition  is  lost.  It  is  fortaoMl 
a  question  as  useless  as  it  is  dark.  It  might  aatiafy  an  napiail 
able  curiosity,  to  be  enabled  to  trace  them  tottenng  aa  it  M 
through  their  weak  and  imperfect  infancy.  The  means,  koa* 
ever,  oy  which  they  may  be  carried  to  their  highest  perfectiai 
the  causes  which  assist  or  impede  their  progress,  the  prioapli 
of  beauty  upon  which  they  are  to  be  examined, — these  arelh 
chief,  and  perhaps  the  only  objects,  that  ought  to  occupy  Ika 
historian. 


Count  OrlofT  has  thrown  away,  we  think,  much 
fluous  diligence  upon  tliis  unimportant  question,  as  it  ranri 
the  art  of  Painting.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  how  I 
when  it  was  produced.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  howeNi 
that  Poetry  was  the  eldest  born.  It  is  the  earliest  laaeMi 
of  the  soul — its  first  endeavour  to  give  utterance  uTi 
innate  love  and  perception  of  beauty.  Thus,  the  Jevri 
scriptures, — Homer, — in  short,  every  record  of '  the  prinaH 
world,  attests  her  priority.  It  is  not  irrational  to  conom 
that  Painting,  like  the  sister  art,  was,  from  her  first  besinaiHi 
as  she  evidently  is  in  her  more  advanced  state,  an  rriimiS 


of  the  same  internal  sense  inherent  in  our  nature.     •«.« 
it  would  be  unphilosophical  to  infer,  that  its  iofancyVm  km 
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or  that  its  first  attempts  were  deformities.  The  admiration  of 
tbe  human  form  and.  of  the  enchanting  scenes  of  external  na- 
lure^  which  gave  rise  to  the  two  corresponding  kinds  of  imi- 
tution,  would  not  have  sutiered  even  the  first  artist  who  held 
die  pencil,  to  be  content  with  a  false  and  imperfect  copy.  In 
tins  respect,  it  may  be  said  to  have  had  no  infancy.  Nor  is  the 
liiiraculoas  bound  made  by  that  art  in  eve-ry  country  where  it 
bias  been  successfully  cultivated,  to  be  accounted  for  by  any 
<fther  reasoning.  We  speak  only  of  those  countries,  for  there 
are  nations  in  which  it  will  always  remain  in  a  weak,  protracted, 
unprogressive  infancy.  An  unlimited  series  of  ages,  perhaps, 
would  not  permit  the  proverbial  diligence  of  the  Chinese  to 
a^uire  the  slightest  skill  in  painting — we  mean  not  in  the 
mechanical,  but  in  the  ideal  branch  of  the  art.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  arose  in  Greece  and  in  modern  Italy  almost  sponta- 
neously, and  grew  there  with  the  quickest  luxuriance. 

What  the  art  owes  to  the  forcing  process  of  patronage,  is 
another  question  which  has  employed  much  useless  discussion  ; 
and  those  who  take  directly  opposite  sides  of  the  controversy, 
are  nearer  the  truth  than  they  mutually  imagine  of  each  other. 
Greece  swarmed  with  artists  long  before  the  time  of  Pericles, 
and  Florence  had  her  school  before  the  munificent  period  of 
the  Medicis.  It  is  a  favourite  hypothesis  also  of  some  writei*s, 
among  whom  is  Winkellman,  that  there  is  an  inseparable  con- 
nexion  between  civil  liberty  and  the  cultivation  of  the  arts. 
Others  liave  contended,  and  with  greater  speciousness,  that 
they  advance  more  rapidly  under  the  protecting  beams  of  royal 
patronage.  There  is  truth  in  both  these  systems,  but  in  neither 
exclusively.  To  assert  that  the  arts  will  thrive  most  under  a 
despotism  would  be  false  :  it  is  equally  untrue,  that  they  can 
flourish  only  under  a  free  government.  Truth  seldom  resides 
in  extremes,  if  there  were  a  necessary  connexion  between 
painting  and  political  freedom.  New  York  and  Washington 
ought  to  produce  her  Michael  Angelos  and  Raffaelles :  if  the 
perfection  of  art  followed  that  of  civil  institution,  Great  Bri- 
tain must  have  had  long  ago,  that  which  she  has  never  had 
hitherto,  her  school  of  artists.  Nor  was  the  great  era  of  paint- 
ing in  either  Greece  or  Italy,  precisely  that  of  political  freedom. 
It  was  under  the  sway  of  Pericles,  who  for  forty  years  was 
virtually  at  the  head  of  Athens,  and  during  fifteen  its  sole 
tyrant,  that  Phidias  fomied  his  great  and  sublime  style,  of 
which  the  few  fragments  that  have  survived  the  wreck  of  time, 
are  the  wonder,  the  delight,  the  despair  of  succeeding  artists ; 
and  Parrhasius  during  the  same  period  painted  those  great 
works  which,  though  lost  to  modem  times,  still  live  in  the  elo- 
quent praises  of  antiquity.     In  Italy,  the  most  auspicious  pe- 
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riod  of  the  arts  was  under  a  similar  government.  Tlie  Medici 
did  not  restore  the  republic  of  Florence :  their  power  was  i 
dictatorship,  which  suspended  the  free  forms  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Fra,  Bartolomeo,  Michael  Angelo, 
and  Raftlielle  were  reserved  for  that  tranquil  sovereignty.  At 
the  deatli  of  Lorenzo,  the  arts  migrated  to  the  quiet  asyiain  of 
the  Vatican.  The  brightest  eras  at  Athens,  ancient  Rome,  and 
Florence,  were  those  of  Pericles,  Augustus,  and  Lorenzo.  Tie 
truth  is,  they  will  flourish,  wherever  they  are  protected^  where- 
ever  the  love  of  luxury  exists,  and  the  means  of  acquiring  it 
are  abundant. 

Are  there  not,  however,  other  moral  causes  that  influence 
their  growth  ?  Is  there  not  a  perceptible  pathology  in  nations, 
according  to  which  their  genius  or  their  aptitude  towards  par- 
ticular arts,  holds  a  manifest  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  ex- 
ternal perception?  Nature  lavished  with  the  fondest  prodi- 
gality every  charm  of-  clime  and  scene  upon  Greece.  Her 
delicious  landscape  respired  with  those  enchanting  beauties 
which  Sophocles  has  so  exquisitely  painted  in  his  GEdipDS. 
Above  all,  the  human  person  in  that  country  was  endued  alike 
with  the  noi)ler  attributes  and  more  delicate  symmetries  of 
form.  The  Greeks  could  not,  therefore,  but  catch  from  the 
loveliness  and  grandeur  of  the  visible  creation,  that  quick  sen- 
sibility to  the  fair  and  the  sublime,  so  characteristic  of  their 
nation,  and  people  the  world  of  imagination  from  the  images  of 
outward  beauty  which  were  extended  before  them.  Perhaps, 
the  same  observations  would  apply  in  part  to  Italy,  in  whose 
soil  the  arts  would  probably  have  sprung  up  during  the  more 
ancient  periods  of  her  glory,  but  for  the  counteractions  of  the 
military  pride  and  republican  austerity  of  the  Romans,  who 
railed  against  them  with  Cato,  and  decried  them  as  the  badges 
of  servitude. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  we  have  no  satisfactory  records  of 
the  state  of  Painting  in  early  Greece.  Count  Orloff,  treading 
the  beaten  track,  is  quite  content  with  the  authority  of  Pliny 
for  his  catalogue.  In  truth,  it  is  the  best  that  we  have  ;  but  to 
repose  with  complete  acquiescence  in  his  dates  and  his  chro- 
nological series,  would  lead  us  into  innumerable  errorSi  and 
instil  into  us  the  unfounded  conception  that  we  had  a  correcter 
list  of  Grecian  painters  and  their  works,  than  we  are  entitled 
to  boast  of.  To  be  sure.  Count  Orloff 's  chapters  go  off  glibly. 
He  displays  no  solicitude  concerning  the  epochs  when  the 
Grecian  painters  severally  flourished,  but  implicitly  adopts  the 
nomenclature  of  Pliny,  who  tells  us,  that  such  and  such  artists 
flourished  at  such  and  such  an  Olympiad ; — a  method  ^ich 
has  unfortunately  left  us  in  the  greatest  incertitude  upon  this 
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imteresting  point,  since  the  life  of  each  must  have  extended 
over  several  Olympiads,  We  are,  therefore,  in  a  state  of  entire 
i|^norance  as  to  the  order  and  succession  of  the  schools,  a^ 
l5ey  arose  in  Greece.  With  these  deductions,  however,  we 
bave  no  doubt  that  Pliny,  who  drew  his  materials  from  Grecian 
cbronicles*  no  longer  in  existence,  was,  generally  speaking, 
suxurate  in  his  statements. 

We  are  inclined  to  rank  the  vaunted  excellence  of  Etruscan 
painting  among  the  dreams  of   the   learned.    The  Etrurians 
nust  have  derived  their  conceptions  of  art  from  the  Egyptians, 
nrhose  forms  were  uncouth  and  rough,  and  executed  in  total 
lefiance  of  rule  and  proportion,  the  study  of  anatomy  being 
interdicted  by  their  superstition.     It  is  in  Greece,  then,  that  we 
nust  look  for  the  earliest  schools  of  painting.     But  before  the 
;ime  of  Phidias,  we  must  not  expect  to  find  the  grand  master- 
;)ieces  of  art.    Those  who  preceded  that  era,  seem  to  have  re- 
sembled the  Italian  artists  of  the  middle  age,  Guido  of  Sienna, 
GHotto,   and   Cimabue.      Panaceus,   the  brother  of   Phidias, 
tainted  the  battle  of  Marathon, — a  subject  calculated  to  flatter 
he  pride  and  patriotism  of  the  Athenians.    The  correctness  of 
he  drawing  and  the  truth  of  the  colouring  were  highly  extolled. 
Polygnotus  was  the  Corregio  of  antiquity :  like  Nicholas  Poua- 
dn,  he  embellished  his  mndscapes  with  the  most  beautiful 
urchitectyre.      Parrhasius,  ApoUodorus,  Zeuxis,  Androcydes, 
tfid  Timanthes  seem  to  follow ;  but  in  what  order  of  succea* 
lion,  or  with  what  intervals,  it  is  impossible,  for  the  reasons  we 
lave   already    hinted,  to  ascertain.     The  celebrated  contest 
>e.tween  Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius  does  not,  perhaps,  attest  sd  high 
I  state  of  the  art,  nor  so  great  a  conflict  of  genius  as  Count 
)rlofi*  supposes.     Zeuxis  had  painted  a  bunch  of  grapes  with 
uch  exactness,  that  the  birds  pecked  at  them  :  Parrhasius,  to 
leceive  his  friend  by  a  similar  illusion,  painted  merely  a  cur- 
ain,  which  appeared  to  conceal  one  of  his  recent  productions, 
ind  told  Zeuxis  that  he  had  just  finished  a  piece,  on  which  he 
riahed  to  have  his  opinion.    Zeuxis,  anxious  to  see  it,  instantly 
ttempted  to  undraw  the  curtain.     But  this  was  the  triumph  oif 
kill,  not  of  genius.     How  inferior  to  the  sublime  conception 
\{  Timanthes,  who,  in  his  picture  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia^ 
eils  the  countenance  of  Agamemnon,  to  delineate  the  more 
ojrcibly  the  sorrows  of  a  parent,  or  rather,  to  intimate  that  they 


*  fle3nie  on  the  Epochs  of  Grecian  Art,  as  pointed  oat  by  Ph'ny, 
rottingeny  1785. 
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were  beyond  the  powers  of  the  pencil* !  The  great  works  of 
Parrhasius  were,  his  satirical  picture  of  the  Atneaian  people, 
and  his  portrait  of  Theseus,  wnich  were  placed  in  the  Romaa 
capitol  after  the  conquest  of  Greece.  The  great  ornament  of 
the  Athenian  school,  was  Aristides.  Pliny  gives  an  elaborate 
description  of  his  picture  of  a  besieged  town.  The  place  is 
carriea  by  assault ;  the  soldiers  spare  neither  sex,  nor  age,  nor 
infancy ;  and  amongst  the  melancholy  subjects  that  ml  Ae 
picture,  is  a  young  mother  still  in  the  bloom  of  beaatjr^  who, 
to  escape  the  brutality  of  the  besiegers,  has  liirowa  henelf 
from  a  battlement  with  an  infant  in  her  arms.  On  recovering 
in  some  measure  from  her  fall,  her  first  instinct  is  to  administer 
the  breast  to  the  infant ;  but  she  has  been  mortally  womidei 
in  that  part  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy  before  she  escaped,  and 
her  blood  mingles  with  the  maternal  aliment.  The  inftnt 
manifests  the  utmost  desire  for  its  food,  and  the  anguish  of  the 
mother  far  exceeds  that  of  Niobe  herself  Anstides,  tays 
Pliny,  in  this  painting,  surpassed  the  eloquence  of  Demoi- 
thenes,  and  the  pathos  of  Euripides. 

The  Greek  painters  generally  chose  simple  subjects,  and 
their  groupes  were  few.  In  some  of  their  historical  subjeeta. 
however,  their  compositions  were  as  complex  as  those  styled 
in  Italian  painting  mackinosL  The  painting  of  the  battle  of 
Salamis  by  Aristides,  contained  at  least  a  hundred  figures. 
The  art  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have  arrived  at  its  last  perfection 
under  Apelles,  who  followed  him.  Italian  art  had  a  simihr 
destiny.  Corregio  followed  Raf{aelle,  as  Apelles  followed 
Aristides.  Apelles  shone  in  the  delineation  of  female  beauty. 
His  Venus  rising  from  the  ocean,  (the  prototype  of  the  statne 
known  by  the  name  of  Anaduomene,)  his  Alexander  the  Gteat 
as  Jupiter  Ammon,  his  Diana  surrounded  by  the  nymphs  oiT 
Cynthus,  a  subject  taken  from  Homer,  are  highly  eulogized  by 
the  ancient  writers  for  the  exquisite  grace,  the  soft,  resisden 
charms  of  the  goddesses,  and  the  stem  grandeur  and  heroic 
port  of  the  Macedonian.  His  celebrated  picture  of  Calamny, 
for  the  description  of  which  we  are  indented  to  Lucian,  wts 
an  allegorical  painting  as  beautifully  finished  as  it  was  hap]Hly 
imagined.  This  great  artist  paid  equal  attention  to  the  mecbe 
nical  and  the  imaginative  parts  of  painting.  He  laboured 
with  intense  diligence,  and  finished  with  the  utmost  precision. 
Coeval  with  Apelles  and  Aristides  was  Protogenes,  wno  is  isid 


*  Caput  Agamemnonis  involvendoy  nonne  summi  moeroris 
tern  arte  exprimi  non  posse  confessus  est  ^    Valer.  Max.  1.  S. 
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finished  his  pieces  too  highly.  His  ma8ter*piec6  was  the 
,  the  founder  of  Rhodes,  for  which  the  public  honours 
uty  were  decreed  to  him.  He  was  so  intensely  occu* 
th  this  picture,  that  he  took  no  other  food  than  a  few 
idy  boiled  during  its  progress,  that  he  might  not  be 

0  the  interruptions  ot  regular  meals.  It  was  in  this 
bat  trying  to  paint  the  foam  of  a  dog  panting  with  heat, 

succeeding  to  his  wish  after  several  efforts,  he  threw 
'ons  at  the  picture  in  despair.  Accident  effected  what 
•uld  not  achieve,  and  the  foam  of  the  animal  found  an 
elineation. 

jrreeks  had  their  Flemish  painters.    Pereicus  sacrificed 

J  beauty  of  the  art  to  skilful  and  exact  painting.     His 

}  were  low,  but  he  acquired  great  reputation.     Serapion 

Claude  of  antiquity.     Like  that  illustrious  modem,  he 

shed   his   landscape  with   a  beautiful    sky,  and  With 

pieces  of  architecture;  but,  like  Claude,  he  was  com- 

X)  call  in  the  aid  of  another  artist  to  execute  his  figures. 

tool  which  illustrated  the  age  of  Alexander,  as  well  as 

'  Phidias  at  Athens,  had,  according  to  Count  Orloff^ 

aded  characteristics  of  the  Roman,  the  Florentine,  and 

logna  schools,  and  were  worthy  of  the  glory  acquired 

Carracci,  Guido,  and  Corregio ;  but  these  *  are  whirling 

,'  and,  as  applied  to  a  subject  upon  which  there  are  no 

comparison,  worse  than  indefinite.     Pausias,  Phidias, 

painter,)  Euphranor,  Nicias,  who  excelled  in  chiaro 

are  followed  by  a  long  list,  of  whom  nothing  but  the 

survive.     Among  these  was  Polygnotus,  of  whose  works 

w  nothing.     He  had,  however,  arrived  at  the  summit  of 

reputation.    The  Amphyctionic  council,  in  gratitude 

historical  pictures  illustrative   of  the  great  deeds  of 

,  decreed  hmi  public  thanks,  and  came  to  a  vote  which 

1  every  town  through  which  he  passed,  to  lodge  and 
lim  at  the  public  expense. 

state  of  the  art  among  the  ancient  Romans,  may  be 
dismissed.  They  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  a  school, 
foreign  conquests  liad  introduced  foreign  luxuries,  the 
^auvre  of  the  Greek  painters  were  among  them.  Their 
8  and  sculptors  were  slaves,  for  these  arts  were  esteemed 
h  the  dignity  of  free-citizens.  Yet  they  loved  what  they 
t  it  beneath  them  to  execute.  The  surname  of  Pictar, 
o  Fabius,  who  embellished  the  temple  of  Salus  on  the 
Ell  hill,  was  one  of  derision.  His  works,  which  were 
:s,  were  destroyed  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  by  a  fire 
broke  out  in  that  edifice.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  sub- 
f  his  pencil.     Not  another  Roman  artist  is  mentioned 
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till  forty  years  afterwards ;  viz.  the  artist,  his  name  has  not 
been  preserved,  who  painted  the  taking  of  Carthage. 

Pacuvius,  the  comic  poet,  was  also  a  painter :  he  embellidied 
the  temple  of  Hercules  in  the  Boarium.  From  his  age,  down 
to  that  of  Pliny,  not  a  single  name  occurs  but  Turpiliiu,  a 
Roman  knight,  who  painted  with  his  left  hand.  Anreliua  ac-' 
quired  some  celebrity  about  the  period  of  the  triumvirate. 
The  patronage  of  Augustus  warmed  a  few  indigenous  artists 
into  life,  but  they  are  of  little  note.  From  Augustus  to  Nero, 
a  painter  named  Amulius  is  the  only  name  that  is  mentioiwd. 
He  was  employed  by  Nero  to  embellish  the  Golden  Palace, 
but  his  works  perished  when  that  edifice  was  burned.  Two 
artists,  Cornelius  Pinus  and  Accius  Prisons,  flourished  under 
the  reigns  of  Vespasian  and  Titus  :  Pliny  eulo^zes  the  latter. 
Corinth,  Athens,  Sicily,  filled  the  galleries  of  Kome  with  their 
treasures.  By  a  sumptuary  law  of  Augustus,  private  citizens 
wore  prohibited  from  collecting  statues  and  pictures,  which 
were  declared  public  property,  and  dedicated  to  the  decorations 
of  temples,  baths,  and  basilica.  The  discoveries  of  Hercahp 
neum  and  Pompeii,  and  the  baths  of  Titus,  where  the  celebiated 
Aldobrandini  paintings  were  found,  have  fortunately  enabled 
us  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  conception  of  Roman  painting; 
a  subject  on  which  we  must  be  permitted  to  make  a  remaric  or 
two.  Count  Orloff  having,  to  our  great  surprise,  passed  it  over 
in  complete  silence,  and  contented  himself  witn  a  dry  and 
barren  nomenclature.  It  is  an  obscure  topic,  but  not  whoDj 
incapable  of  elucidation. 

The  great  works  of  Grecian  art  were,  as  we  have  reniaiked» 
exclusively  appropriated  to  public  edifices;  but  the  housesi 
the  villae,  and  the  therm'dB  of  the  Romans  were  profusely  deco- 
rated with  paintings.  Whoever  has  visited  the  baths  of  Titu, 
the  cielings  and  walls  of  which  are  still  adorned  with  the  most 
exquisite  productions  of  the  Roman  pencil,  will  not  hesitate  to 
protest  against  the  vulgar  notion  that  they  had  not  advaoeed 
beyond  the  infancy  of  the  art.  The  paintings  in  arabeme, 
found  among  the  ruins  alluded  to,  even  in  uie  present  noed 
state  of  their  colours,  and  with  a  great  part  oF  their  ootGDM 
almost  obliterated,  are  executed  with  a  grace,  freedom,  correct 
ness  of  design,  and  command  of  pencil,  worthy  of  the  waraiet 
admiration.  In  these  paintings,  all  the  varied  forms  of  beaHty» 
fauns,  bacchantes,  loves  and  graces,  wreaths  of  flowers  and 
groupes  of  the  loveliest  imaeery,  are  assembled  and  anrangod 
with  the  happiest  combination.  They  served  Rafikelle  as  t 
school  of  art,  and  they  were  the  constant  study  of  N,  Poossiiu 
who  transferred  them  into  his  own  learned  comptsittons.  h 
thoss  specimens,  however,  two  grand  defects  are  obaeifaUSi 
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Ficsty  the  violation  of  lineal  perspective,  all  the  figures  being  in 
relief  on  the  same  plane ;  secondly,  the  want  of  light  and 
ihadow,  in  which  the  Grecian  artists  excelled, — that  magic  of 
ehiaroscuro,  which  produces  so  much  of  the  effect  of  modern 
pointing. 

It  is,  perhaps,  true,  that,  in  appreciating  the  exquisite  ara- 
jlMsques  in  the  baths  of  Titus  or  the  corridors  of  Hadrian's 
frilla,  and  the  paintings  taken  from  the  walls  of  Pompeii,  we  are 
opconsciously  biassed  by  the  charm  of  antiquity :  while  we 
Ijaze  at  the  unimpaired  outline  and  brilliancy  of  colour  pre- 
served through  so  long  a  succession  of  ages,  we  naturally 
)<end  them  a  beauty  not  their  own,  and  contemplate  them  with 
feelings  which  no  production  of  yesterday,  how  perfect  soever, 
would  awaken.  This  may  be  so.  Yet,  who  can  deny  them 
^  merits  of  truth,  freedom,  and  correctness  of  design  f  From 
yhe  specimens  of  Roman  painting  at  present  visible,  it  may, 
bkowever,  be  inferred,  that  they  were  wnoUy  ignorant  of  land- 
icape-painting.  The  few  designs  of  landscapes  found  at 
Pompeii,  are  scarcely  one  degree  above  the  drawings  on 
^  chma  plate.  But  we  ought,  in  estimating  the  merits  of 
Uncient  painting,  to  remember  that  those  specimens  are  not 
|H*obably  of  the  first  order.  Arabesques  covering  an  immense 
ixtent  of  rooms  and  passages,  were  intended  for  general  orna- 
mental effect  only,  and  ought  not  to  be  rigorously  tried  as  pro- 
ductions of  individual  excellence.  Arabesques  were  designed 
^efly  for  architectural  decoration.  They  belonged,  therefore, 
bo  the  humblest  and  most  unambitious  department  of  the  art« 
Aad  if  we  could  for  a  single  moment  conceive  the  violent 
iinprobability,  that  the  great  masters  of  the  day  had  con« 
(descended  to  embellish  the  humble  dwellings  of  a  distant 
^a-port  like  Pompeii,  or  to  paint  by  the  acre  the  long  series 
af  buildings  that  composed  the  Themue  of  Titus,  how  could 
tJiieir  powers  be  exhibited  on  the  small  scale  and  restricted 
plim  of  this  class  of  painting?  What  would  have  been  the 
fjune  of  Raffaelle,  if  he  had  bequeathed  to  posterity  -nothing 
^ut  his  arabesques  ?  What  are  they,  when  compared  to  the 
iiQmortal  frescoes  of  his  Camere  ?  But  the  supposition  is 
eibsurd.  The  great  extent  of  the  baths  of  Titus,  aod  the 
rapidity  (as  it  appears  from  Suetonius)  with  which  they  were 
Bxecutedj  are  conclusive  proofs  that  they  were  not  produced 
l)y  the  labours  of  one,  two,  or  more  superior  artists.  They 
Q^ust  have  been  the  work  of  a  multitude  of  painters.  The 
afoneral  equality  that  reigns  through  the  whole,  is  a  decisive 
proof  that  the  hand  of  no  pre-eminent  master  was  employed 
la  the  specimens  of  which  any  relics  still  remain  to  lis.  It, 
however,  as  there  is  auch  simple  reas5n  to  infer,  the  painting 
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called   the   Nozzc  /I Idobrandini^  (so    called  from  the  z^ 

to  which  it  originally  belonged)  wa.H  adequate,  from  its  z\tm 

beauty  of  design,  composition,  and  expression,  to  the  fonnatM 

of  an  artist  like  Poussiu ;  if  most  of  those  which  were  fee 

at  Hevculaneum  and  Pompeii  were  of  not  inferior  excellocf 

and  if,  as  it  is  natural  to  infer,  they  were  all  the  worka : 

artists  of  mediocrity  only  ; — it  is  an  equally  natural  infereoo 

that  a  certain  perfection,  and  a  correct  knowledsce  of  thewi 

iniportaut  principles  of  painting,  were  generally  diffused  tmm 

the  Romans.     The  best  works  of  the  first  masters  must  b 

necn  of  the  highest  class  of  excellence.      If  these  werej»iw 

bv'obscure  and  undistin<^uished  alrtists,   what   must  hare  Iw 

the  perfection  ui"  those  painters  who,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  riwBi 

the  fame  of  Apelles  and  Zeuxis  ? 

We  have  been  induced  to  linjrer  the  lonpcer  on  the  self 
of  ancient  art,  and  to  follow  Count  Orloff  with  the  bq 
minuteness  throup:h  his  nomenclature,  as  it  is  that  part  of 
Iiackncyed  tale  which  is  the  least  familiar  to  general  renki 
We  shall  pursue  him  now  with  lighter  steps,  and  we  aret 
more  indisposed  to  an  analytic  examination  of  his  toIhb 
inasmuch  as  the  history  of  Paintinc;  in  Italy  came  niKitfc 
notice  two  years  ago,  when  we  reviewed  the  flippant  i 
rambling  work  of  the  Count  de  Stendaiil  on  the  same  subiir 
Nor  was  a  new  work  of  this  kind  at  all  a  desideratum,  ^ifl 
as  far  as  he  goes,  Lan/i's  Storia  Pittoricap  andouroTad 
tionaries  of  p:i inters,  would  have  supplied  all  the  intimalk 
that  can  be  fairly  required. 

The  frescoes  found  in  the  catacombs  were  executed  fori 
most  part  in  the  early  periods  of  the  Christian  Church.  Ma 
i\\'  them,  like  the  Lusiad  of  Camoens,  mingle  heatl 
fables  with  Christian  history.  From  the  fifth  ceiitur\*,  the 
underwent  a  rapid  degeneracy.  Nothinj^  can  equal  the  I 
taNte  of  the  paintings  found  in  the  vast  catacuinbs  of  It 
aud  Sicily.  A  hard  redness  like  that  of  brick-dust,  tb 
diu'^-  tints,  a  <ira(lly  cadaverous  whiteness,  were  the  cofc 
uxpcudtd  by  the  artist  on  those  sacred  subjects  which,  in 
hands  of  Raii'ucll<s  or  of  Guido,  inspire  with  awe  and  delid 

*  An  opinion  is  still  prevalent,  and  has  long  wandereiL  ' 
Painting,  as  well  as  the  other  arts,  had,  soon  after  its  first  demdi 
uiukr  the  later  Roman  cniperors,  ccase<l  to  exist  altogether  in  ll 
the  barbarians  having  given  it  the  finishing  stroke,  by  Jcrtfw 
the  great  master-pieces  of  antiquity,  lliis  opinion,  like  ■ 
others,  taking  its  root  in  ignorance,  was  in  a  great 


*  It  is  to  be  still  seen,  as  we  arc  informed  by  a  friend  jast 
from  Rome,  at  the  house  of  Sr.  Nclli,  152  Corso. 
t  K.  H,  Vol.  XVI.  N.  S.  p.  125. 
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to  the  carelessness  with  which  scholars  and  antiquaries  have  ex- 
amined the  contemporary  histories  of  the  barbarian  invasions,  the 
chronicles  and  lives  of  kings  and,  saints  of  those  anarchical  and 
disastrous  ages.  We  know  that  the  Goths  had  kings,  who  repressed 
the  devastations  of  the  countries  they  overran,  and  that  Theodore, 
among  others,  paid  a  species  of  homage  to  the  arts,  not  oAly  by 
preserving  the  monuments  of  Greek  genius  then  extant  in  Italy, 
Dut  in  causing  new  works  to  be  executed  in  that  country,  parti- 
cularly at  Ravenna,  where  he  resided.  Among  these  are  the 
paintings  executed  by  order  of  Queen  Theodolinda  on  her  palace 
walls  at  Monza  in  the  Milanese,  historical  representations  of  some 
of  the  exploits  of  her  nation.  Muratori  and  Tiraboschi  have  noticed 
ihese  specimens  of  art  in  the  middle  ages ;  and  engravings  oi  them 
have  been  published  by  Ciampini. 

*  The  iconoclasts  did  not  work  such  complete  mischief  to  the  arts, 
as  is  commonly  supposed.  A  great  number  of  ecclesiastics,  who 
combined  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  with  the  duties  of  their  calling, 
fled  to  Rome  about  this  period,  from  Constantinople,  where  a  fierce 
and  intolerant  fanaticism,  not  content  with  destroying  images, 
butchered  those  individuals  in  whose  possession  they  were  found. 
The  popes  received  them.  Monasteries  were  assigned  to  them, 
where  they  were  equally  assiduous  in  their  religious  duties  and  in 
the  cultivation  of  painting.  Modern  Rome  rose  from  the  ruins 
of  ancient  Rome.  Thanks  to  the  signal  concessions  made  by  the 
temporal  to  the  spiritual  power,  and  which  were  so  soon  to  be  united, 
Rome  was  enriched  with  a  number  of  new  pictures,  whicb  adorned 
her  palaces,  her  churches,  and  her  catacombs ;  and  if  many  of  these 
subterraneous  depositories  had  not  fallen  in,  we  should  have  had  an 
immense  series  of  frescoes,  which,  added  to  those  still  extant,  would 
have  enabled  us  to  trace  with  more  certainty,  the  history  of  the  art 
during  those  ages.'  Vol.  L  pp.  88.  .s9. 

For  ourselves,  we  resign  those  monuments  of  art,  as  Count 
OrlofFtoo  courteously  terms  them,  without  the  slightest  regret. 
Our  Author's  remarks,  however,  upon  mosaic  painting,  are 
worthy  of  notice. 

*  It  it>  wlII  known,  thai  the  ancients,  endued  witli  a  character  at  once 
persevering  and  vain,  prone  to  great  enterprises,  and  determined  on 
finibhing  whatever  they  began, —  eager  in  some  sort  to  prolong  their 
memory,  by  monuments  more  capable  of  being  preserved  than  the  mar- 
ble or  bronze  of  the  sculptor,  and  seeing  how  perishable  and  fragile  are 
the  productions  of  painting,  though  the  only  art  through  the  medium  of 
which,  tints  and  colours  could  be  comnvunicated  to  the  eye,— resolved 
that  it  should  emulate  sculpture  itself  in  durability,  and  for  that  end 
composed  pictures  with  stones  of  different  colours.  Hence  the  art  of 
mosaic,  called  by  the  Romans,  opus  tcssdlatum.  With  small  pieces  of 
stone  cut  into  cubes,  square,  round,  triangular,  &c.  they  produced  a 
great  variety  of  forms  and  colours,  as  well  as  of  groupes  and  figures  ;— 
in  short,  they  represented  various  mythological  subjects  before  the  Chrisf 
tiaii  religion  doniinuted,  aiul  many  religious  ones,  after  its  e>tablishment. 
liy  means  of  this  laborious  and  tardy  process,  they  hoped  to  save  the  art 
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of  painting  from  the  shipwreck  of  time*  UnfbrMin«tdjt  tbc  mtt  at  ^ 
saic  was  not  employed  on  the  great  works  of  ancient  art;  bi|t  after  tin 
lapse  of  twenty  centuries,  it  has  been  the  medium  by  which  the  mm^ 
pieces  of  Raffaelle,  Dominichino,  the  Carracci,  and  Corregio  imm 
been  handed  down  to  us.  The  Christian  artists  who.  in  Ae  fiMiith  ui 
iifth  centuries,  devoted  themselves  to  mosaic,  at  first  selecfefi  the  sid^JM 
of  the  old  paintings  discovered  in  the  catacombs  and  ihe  churcbcii| 
subjects  taken  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  But  tbey  fell  bi 
short  of  their  originals,  and  mosaic  became  as  barbarous  as  painiiDgilsdt 
The  best  mosaics  are  of  the  fil'ih  century ;  some  of  them  are  imitations  ^ 
the  bas-relievos  of  the  column  uf  Trujun.  Ravenna  had,  from  the  fomtk 
century,  mosAics,the  designs  of  which  are  much  inferior;  they  arecilieiy 
sacred  subjects,  such  as  the  Ascension  and  the  Sacrifice  of  Abfahaa: 
at  last,  they  descended  to  a  rcpresciitation  of  the  palace  buiU  by  Thto- 
doric.  In  the  seventh  century,  mosaic  whs  as  barbarous  at  thepaindi^ 
of  that  age.  In  the  mean  while,  Charlemagne  conceived  a  great  picdi* 
lection  for  the  mosaics,  which  he  had  first  seen  at  Rome.  Besidei 
those  which  he  caused  to  be  executed  in  the  basilica  of  Aix*la-Cfaape|le| 
.  he  was  himself  the  subject  of  one  of  the  best  of  that  period,  in  which 
profane  traditions  and  scripture  truths  were  fancifully  combined.  lo  the 
ninth  century,  the  departure  from  the  pure  principles  of  art  was  still 
more  flagrant.  Several  mosaics  were  executed  in  still  worse  tastei  for 
the  decoration  of  the  inelegant  churches  of  that  age.  The  ancient 
genius  had  fled.  Some  Greek  puinters  were  invited  afterwards  by  the' 
Venetians  to  deconite  their  churches,  and  particularly  their  celcbrmied 
cathedral  of  St.  Mark.  The  greater  part  of  these  artists,  called  bj 
the  Italians  mosaichti^  had  practised  their  profession  at  Cuiibtuntinoplc. 
In  the  twelfth  century,  an  artist  called  Apollonio  acquired  great  ce* 
lebrity.  In  the  thirteenth,  the  Tuscan  painters  distinguished  themselvia 
in  sucred  subjects.  These  artists  displayed  a  visible  improvement  in 
correctness  of  design.  At  last,  Gaddi,  afterwards  the  pupil  of  Cimaboi'i 
the  destined  restorer  of  painting,  revived  at  the  same  time  the  degear 
rated  art  of  mosaic'     Vol.  I.  pp.  100 — 6. 

The  dark  ages  produced  artizans,  rather  than  artiats.  Count 
OrlofT  observes  with  great  propriety,  that  the  Greek  atatues 
which  abounded  in  Italy,  first  imparted  to  the  Italian  achool 
of  painters,  that  truth  of  design  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
art,  and  have  since  preserved  them  from  the  aberratioBB  in 
which  other  schools  have  lost  themselves.  The  Count  ia  in- 
debted,  however,  to  Lanzi's  History  of  Painting,  not  only  for 
his  materials  and  his  arrangement,  but  for  the  greater  ptuK  of 
his  criticisms.  He  could  not  have  relied  upon  a  safer  autho- 
rity, but  the  utility  of  his  work  is  rendered  still  more  qiMi: 
tionable  by  the  fact.  With  Lanzi,  our  Author  cites  Giuuta  oif 
Pisa,  as  the  first  restorer,  in  the  twelfth  century.  Forty  yean 
after,  appeared  Cimabue.  Lanzi  calls  him  the  Michael  ADgdo, 
and  Giotto,  who  followed  him,  the  llaffaelle  of  the  time.  Chotto 
at  first  imitated,  but  soon  improved  upon  the  manner  of 
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master.  His  Annunciation,  however,  retains  the  stiffness  of 
design,  the  raw  and  glaring  colour  of  the  bad  period  of  the  art. 
jQut  this  was  his  ^rst  picture  :  he  afterwards  attained  a  more 
Rowing  outline,  and  introduced  warmer  carnations.  It  is  said 
of  Giotto,  that  Pope  Benedict,  being  desirous  of  inviting  good 
artists  to  Rome,  sent  to  Oiotto  for  a  specimen  of  his  painting. 
The  only  answer  was,  a  simple  circle  traced  on  paper  with  a 
pencil.  The  Pope  rightly  interpreted  it,  and  Giotto  was  in- 
vited to  Rome.  Masacio  constitutes  a  distinct  epoch :  he  was 
the  forerunner  of  a  still  more  brilliant  school.  Oil-painting 
was  introduced  about  this  period,  and  it  is  a  memorable  event 
in  the  progress  of  the  art. 

The  Florentine  school  attained  its  highest  glory  in  the 
fifteenth  century — the  age  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto.  These  great  names  have  beea 
brought  under  our  notice  in  a  former  article,  and  we  must 
therefore  leap  over  to  the  Roman  school,  and  to  its  greatest 
ornament,  Raffaelle,  called  by  Lanzi,  thePrince  of  Painters. 
His  father  was  himself  an  artist  of  mediocrity;  but  Raf- 
faelle inherited  from  him  no  portion  of  that  greatness 
which  was  exclusively  his  own.  He  began  to  paint  at 
seventeen  years  of  age.  His  first  picture  was  that  m  which 
he  profanely  ventured  on  the  representation  of  the  Supreme 
Being  surrounded  by  angels.  His  first  portrait  of  the  Virgin 
was  remarkable  for  the  air  of  tenderness  and  sanctity  he  im- 
parted to  it.  At  Florence,  he  studied  the  works  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  &c.,  and  learned  perspective  of 
Delia  Porta.  What  is  called  the  second  style  of  Rafl&elle, 
was  not  acquired  till  his  second  visit  to  Florence  four  years 
after  his  first.  His  grandest  picture  painted  in  this  manner,  is 
the  Holy  Family,  now  in  the  palace  Rinuccini.  Vasari,  with  an 
Italian's  enthusiasm,  extols  his  Dead  Christ  by  the  epithet  of 
'  divinissimo,*  There  are  few  figures  ;  but  all  seem  to  contri- 
bute to  the  majestic  sorrow  which  pervades  it.  Raffaelle  arrived 
at  Rome  in  the  meridian  splendour  of  his  genius,  enlightened 
by  study  and  experience. 

*  In  the  saloon  of  the  Vatican,  called  DeUa  Signahira%  Ra&elle 
painted  that  beautiful  allegor}',  the  school  of  Athens.  Plato,  Aici* 
blades,  Pythagoras,  and  Diogenes  appear  in  this  painting.  Trebo- 
nius  receives  the  civil  code  from  Juslioian ;  Gregory  IX*  presents 
his  decretals  to  an  advocate  of  the  coosistory.  On  the  other  8ide» 
Apollo  18  wandering  over  Parnassus  with  the  Muses,  Homer,  Virgil, 
and  Dante,  while  on  the  sea-fhore,  St.  Augustine  is  meditatii\g  on 
the  Holy  Trinity,  and  in  another  corner,  Archimedes  is  killed  by  a 
soldier  at  Syracuse,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  engaged  in  one 
of  the  greatest  problems  of  philosophy. 
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*  The  vision  of  Hdiodorus  in  the  temple,  which  was  painted  for  Ae 
second  chamber  of  the  Vatican,  is,  of  all  his  ^orappsitioiis,  the  mot 
sublime.  The  warrior  who  appears  in  a  dream  to  Heliodonu*  loob 
like  the  Jupiter  of  Phidias.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  graodeur  of  Ui 
attitude,  the  awful  expression  of  his  countenance,  the  terrible  tSsd 
of  his  hostile  port  and  movement.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  tbiC 
the  weapon  which  he  grasps  is  thunder.  His  horse  seems  to  niugfa, 
and  the  figures  in  the  temple,  terrified  at  the  affrighted  looks  of 
lleliodorus,  without  divining  the  cause  of  his  terror,  discover  so  mud 
consternation  and  alarm,  that  we  immediately  perceive  to  what  a  high 
point  the  artist  carried  the  expression  of  truth,  and  the  inef&ble 
graces  and  terrors  of  his  genius.  The  figure  of  Onias  was  intended 
for  Julius  II.  The  first  work  painted  by  ilaffaelle  for  Leo  X.  WM 
the  Deliverance  of  St.  Peter.  It  was  a  slight  allusion  to  the  impri- 
sonment of  that  Pontif}'  at  Ravenna.  It  was  here,  almost  for  the  first 
time,  that  he  displayed  the  fullest  knowledge  of  the  art,  and  par- 
ticularly his  profound  skill  in  light  and  shadow.  The  sentinels  orthe 
prison  are  lighted  at  once  by  the  moon  and  a  torch.  But  then 
lights  fade  before  the  divine  light  of  the  angel  who  is  descending 
from  heaven  to  release  the  holy  captive.  This  light  has  all  the 
brilliancy  and  clearness  of  that  of  the  sun,  and  this  triple  effect  shews 
the  admirable  conception  of  the  painter.  The  stairs  on  which  the 
sentinels  are  sinking  into  sleep,  shews  also  the  felicity  with  which  he 
could  graduate,  soften,  and  spread  his  shadows. 

*  The  Victory  of  the  Christians  nt  the  Port  of  Ostia,  entitles  ils 
author,  says  Lanzi,  to  the  epic  laurel.  Coursers,  warriors,  the  furr 
and  the  bustle  of  battle,  eagerness  for  victory,  the  shame  and  dreul 
of  defeat,  are  all  expressed  in  this  picture  by  the  creative  omnipo- 
tence of  genius.  But  the  picture  representing  a  fire  in  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  Home,  is  still  more  terrific.  Night  has  covered  the  citj 
with  her  shadows, — the  inhabitants  are  buried  in  sleep — when  all  at 
once  cries  seem  to  be  heard,  and  the  whole  mass  of  people  arises  in 
consternation.  The  conflagration  spreads  from  house  to  house,  and 
Home  is  enveloped  in  flame.  Pity  and  terror  are  powerfully  excited : 
women  half  naked  are  seen  with  infants  in  their  arms,  some  of  whom 
are  lifling  up  their  eyes  to  heaven,  imploring  its  compassion.  The 
scene  of  i^neas  and  Ancliises  is  introuuced:  a  young  man,  inspired 
by  filial  affection,  snatches  his  aged  father  from  an  edifice  which  is 
tottering  to  its  full,  and  bears  him  on  his  shoulders  through  the  fire. 
Leo  the  Great  appears  in  the  distance  on  his  palace,  and  from  the 
top  of  the  Vatican,  full  of  Divine  inspiration,  pronounces  liis'bene* 
diction,  and  the  fire  is  extinguished.'     Vol.  I.  pp.  19S — 199. 

The  history  of  RaffUelle  and  hi8  works  comprehends  two 
distinct  eras  of  the  Uonvdn  school.  The  third  dates  from  1527, 
when  the  troops  of  the  Constable  of  Bourbon  committed  their 
barbarous  ravages  in  the  Vatican.  In  this  disturbance,  some 
of  the  finest  works  of  iliis  'jjreat  master  suffered  considerable 
<lania*^e.  F.  Stbastianti,  who  attempted  to  restore  them,  de- 
serves the  reproach  ca:>t  ut  liiui  by  Titian,  of  having  destroyed 
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||iein.     We  aijree  with  Count  Orloff,  that  the  decline  of  the 
potiool  of  Raifaelle  some   years  afler  his   death,   was  chiefly 
f>wiag  to  the  public  calamities  of  Italy,  which  fell  so  heavily 
Upon  Rome.     The  caprices  of  public  taste,  the  inconstancy  of 
■uihiou,  but  above  all,  we  are  inclined  to  add,  the  total  want 
^  genius  in  the  professed  mannerists  who  came  after  him,  ac- 
ibeleruted  its  decay  still  more,  towards  the   end   of  the  seven^ 
iaentli  century,  after  it  had  experienced  a  short  revived  under 
Ihe  Barocci,  the  Sacchi,  and  the  Baglioni. 
*     The  Bolon;nese  school,  comprehending  some  interesting  par- 
hAculars  of  tne  three   Caracci,— those  of  Ferrara,   Genoa,  and 
.yenice,  the  several  schools  of  Lombardy,   and  that  of  Naples, 
.occupy  the  second  volume  of  this   amusing   work.     We   can 
[Only  extract  a  short  part  of  the  notice  of  Titian. 

r      *  It  18  to  this  artist,'  says  our   Author,  '  that  nature  has  accorded 
c  the  rightful  title  of  the  Painter  of  Truth.     Without  meanness  and 
I  without  boQibast,  he  was  scrupulously  addicted  to  truth,  rather  than 
\  \o  novelty, — to  that  which  is  real,  above  that  which  is  specious.    AU 
[  most  a  boy  when  he  left  Bellini,  from   whom   he  had  learned,  that, 
I  without  study  and  rule,  nothing  was  to  be  done  in  Painting,  and  that, 
t  witliout  patience,  no  perfection  could  be  reached. — we  see  him  emu- 
;  lating  Albert    Durer,  the   most   laborious  and   the   most  finished  of 
painters.     It  was  at  an  early  age  that  he  painted  a  Pharisee  shewing 
money  to  Jesus, — a  picture  highly  laboured  :  not  only  the  hair,  but 
even  the  pores  of  the  skin,  are  given  with   a  fidelitv  surprising  in  a 
work  which,  notwithstanding  the  precision   of  its  details,  overflows 
with  beauty  and  elegance.     But  soon  adopting  a  freer  and  more  libe- 
ral style,  Titian  formed  another  manoer,  which  delights  us  by  efforts 
considered  till  then  beyond  the   utmost  reach  of  the  art.     His  Leda 
extorted  from  Michael  Angelo  an  expression  of  regret   that   he  did 
not  draw  as  he  painted.    Tintoretto  did  him  more  justice  when  he  saw 
his   St.  Peter,  the   piece   which   Algarotti  pronounced  to  be  fault- 
less  

•  Reynolds  observes,  that  Titian  displays  so  much  dignity  in  his 
works,  that  his  researches  after  truth  enabled  him  to  reach  sublimity. 
To  a  great  knowledge  in  foreshortening?,  he  adds  a  happy  perfection 
in  the  extreme  lines.  The  Venus  whicn  he  painted  for  the  Florence 
gallery,  exhibits  the  pencil  as  a  rival  of  the  chisel,  and  shews  to 
what  a  degree  Titian  was  conversant  with  the  antique.  He  made  the 
happiest  application  of  chiaroscuro,  and  reached  in  that  department 
the  height  of  ideal  beauty  ;  he  graduated  his  mid4le  tints  with  the 
sreatest  care  ;  in  a  word,  he  surpassed  every  other  painter  in  colour- 
ing. That  the  artist  spread  or  contract  his  shadows  with  skill,  is  not 
surocicnt  in  this  difficult  branch  of  the  art ;  nor  is  it  enough  to  em- 
ploy simple  or  compounded  tints,  and  to  contrast  them  ably  with  each 
other ; — nothing  violent,  nothing  exaggerated.  A  white  dress  near 
dark  chairs  will  give  them  the  appearance  of  the  strongest  purple. 
White,  red,  black,  these  are  the  colours  that  ;nake  the  pallet  of  Titian 
the  laboratory  of  nature. 
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'  In  inTentioiiy  as  well  as  in  compoiitioii,  Titian  it  rather  ecooo- 
mical  of  figures,  resembling  in  this  respect  the  greatest  painteisas* 
cient  and  modem.  Nothing  is  forced,  nothing  stiff  in  either ;  ysa 
would  think  you  were  contemplating  ancient  bas-relievoaff  where  il 
is  elegance,  grace,  and  perfection.  If  he  is  less  iogeniouB  than  FhI 
Veronese,  he  charms  by  his  simplicity :  if  he  has  leas  movement  tfasD 
Tintoretto,  he  has  more  judgement,  and  when  he  paints  liattks  m 
bacchanals,  he  is  as  fertile  and  as  bold  as  those  two  ffreat  mastcn 
of  his  school.  As  to  expression,  particularly  in  portraita,  he  is  not 
surpassed  by  Rafiaelle.*    Vol.  II.  pp.  82 — 84. 

To  these  criticisms,  we  must  add  a  alight  one  of  our  owB| 
respecting  timt  important  branch  of  the  art,  in  which  Titian  ii 
allowed  to  have  excelled.  Although  colours,  as  an  imitatiai 
of  nature,  may  be  said  to  have  been  brought  by  this  artist  to 
perfection,  still,  the  harmony  which  results  from  a  judicioiis 
choice  of  colours,  was  not  well  understood  in  the  Venetiaa 
school.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  paid  a  due  attentiea 
to  reds,  which  are  the  most  striking  of  colours,  and  which 
they  generally  distributed  with  great  judgement,  either  neir 
the  middle,  or  in  equal  proportions  through  the  whole  extent  of 
the  canvas.  Greens  and  blues  were  but  little  used,  and  only 
to  relieve  the  others  ;  yellows  and  browns  seldom.  Hence,  wt 
active  colours  preponderated,  and  ^ve  a  general  warmth  to  the 
painting ;  but  the  eye  is  not  relieved  by  the  harmonkNU  as* 
semblage  of  all.  The  Venetian  masters  also  employed  with 
the  most  scrupulous  care,  unmixed  colours  in  the  oraperies, 
in  order  to  relieve  more  effectually  the  mixed  tints  of  the  skin; 
and  Titian  introduced  the  artifice  of  a  white  linen  drapefj  be- 
tween the  skin  and  coloured  drapery.  But  in  the  carnation 
tints,  they  were  never  equalled. 

The  last  chapter  of  Count  OrlofF's  book  conducts  us  to  the 
actual  state  of  Painting  in  Italy.  Cammucini,  bom  in  1773, 
is  confessedly  at  the  head  of  the  modern  school.  His  most 
celebrated  picture  is  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  for  a 
church  in  Placcntia.  The  heroic  subjects  of  Roman  history* 
however,  are  those  which  he  has  most  affected.  He  has  bsea 
accused  of  not  being  a  good  colourist ;  but  he  has  certsiDly 
surpast^ed  all  his  contemporaries  in  design.  Rafiaelle,  Domini- 
chiiio.  and  Andrea  del  Sarto  seem  to  be  his  great  models. 
Connoisseurs  have  compared  his  cartoons  to  Raffaelle*s.  He 
is  still  in  the  vigour  of  life,  and  in  all  probability,  his  csrea 
may  be  yet  protracted  for  many  years.  Land!  is  classed  among 
the  first  artists  of  Rome :  his  picture  of  Jesus  meeting  the 
women  on  Calvary,  is  admired  for  the  variety  and  ejqpressoa  eC 
the  countenances.  At  first  sight,  his  colouring  is  apt  to  stiike, 
but,  upon  a  more  attentive  examination,  his  mrawing  ia  fiMod- 
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||MM>nrect,  and  his  tint  unnatural.  His  Venuses  and  his  ban* 
fliUi  have  the  same  rose  tints.  He  is  said  to  invent  his  com- 
tewitions  by  means  of  models  in  clay,  placed  in  the  attitudes 
|lAd  grolipes  which  he  intends  to  paint.  Count  OrlofF  speaks 
Ml  terms  of  high  panegyric  of  young  Agricola,  a  rising  artist 
Ibt  yet  twetity.  lie  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  antique,  and 
k>  the  manner  of  Raflfaelle.  His  drawing  is  correct;  iiis  co- 
Jbdrin^  is  in  the  style  of  Sanzio ;  his  chiaroscuro  is  admirable, 
imd  his  flesh  equals  that  of  the  best  masters.  If  this  young 
iHist  perseveres  with  the  same  ardour  in  the  career  he  has  be- 

C^  and  is  not  misled  into  false  taste  or  want  of  exertion  by 
avagant  praise,  he  will  in  all  probability  attain  the  hi^est 
jtank  in  the  art.  A  long  list  of  names  succeeds,  which  illus* 
Itates  the  assiduity  and  industry  with  which  the  art  is  still  puf*^ 
iMed  at  Rome  ;  but  we  agree  with  Count  OrlofF,  that  the  ex- 
iMtng  school  languishes  in  a  state  of  almost  hopeless  mediocrity. 
If,  however,  the  regeneration  of  Art  in  Italy  be  a  rational  ex- 
]^ectation,  that  happy  result  must  be  looked  for  almost  ex- 
litiiiively  in  Florence,  where,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  the 
Itort  has  been  philosophically  taught  and  laboriously  studied. 
H«r  academy,  instituted  on  the  most  libera!  principles,  has 
produced,  and  is  still  producing,  students  fitted  to  tread  the 
Dtgher  walks  of  painting,  and  to  emulate  their  predecessors  in 
tm  best  ages  of  the  Art. 


Art  VIII.  Plurality  of  Offices  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  Examined^ 
with  a  particular  Reference  to  the  Case  of  the  very  reverend  Dr. 
Mc  Fariane,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  By  the  Rev. 
Robert  Burns,  Minister  of  St.  George's  Church,  Paisley.  ISmo. 
pp.  298.  Price  Ss.  6d.  Glasgow.  1824. 

THE  case  of  Principal  Mc  Fariane,  to  which  we  have  more 
than  once  had  occasion  to  advtrrt,  will  come  on  beibre  the 
General  Assembly  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  month ;  and 
three  things  will  be  determined  by  the  issue :  first,  whether 
|«tronage  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  subject  to  any  cctle- 
iiastical  control ;  next,  whether  Presbyteries  are  possessed 
sabstantialiy  of  any  po\^er  or  independence  in  matters  nomi- 
nally subject  to  their  cognizance  ;  and  thirdly,  what  is  the 
real  strength  of  the  evangelical  party  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. Neither  the  jus  divinum  nor  the  expediency  of  Presby*- 
terianism  has  ever  been  made  apparent  to  our  dim  perceptions  ; 
Iwt  even  if  we  could  brin^  ourselves  to  look  upon  the  prcs^- 
liyterian  discipline  as  scriptural,  so  ikr  as  regards  the  con^- 
ttttution  of  presbyteries,  or  coutd  go  a  step  farther,  and 
Acquiesce  in  tlie  expediency  of  8ynods,-^this  said   (Jencra! 
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Assetobly,  with  its  Lord  High  Commissioner,  woalil  lie 
than  we  could  possibly  digest ;  we  could  ^^ooanwilk 
whole  bench  of  bishops,  or  the  Pope  bimaelf.  If  the 
or  his  Commissioner,  is  at  Isist  to  be  the  head  of  the  CI 
whetlier  that  Church  be  episcopal  or  prebby terian  in  ito  I 
becomes  a  matter  of  comparatively  little  moment  to  m 
'*  of  this  world/' — its  spiritual  character  is  nullified. 

The  present  work  appears  to  be  the  result  of  very  eit 
and  acute  research.  It  imbodies  a  mass  of  information  h 
on  the  irenenil  subject  of  pluralities  in  the  Church  ofSco 
which  lay  scattered  over  voluminous  and  antiquated 
of  ecclesiastical  history  and  statute  law.  As  an  his: 
and  leg'al  argument,  it  does  the  Author  orreat  credit,  to 
not  cease  to  be  a  valuable  document  when  the  quest 
issue  is  disposed  of.  The  part  of  the  work  which  aloM 
cents  Christian  ministers  at  I;n*ge,  is  that  which  treats  • 
nature  and  extent  of  pastoral  obligation  on  general  gn 
and  of  the  compatibility  of  academical  charges  with  th 
toral  oitice.  This  is  a  subject  of  wide  extent  and  consid 
delicacy.  We  cannot  say  that  we  are  altogether  satisfiei 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Durns  has  treated  it^  bat  « 
not  sorrv  to  have  it  brouixht  into  discussion.  Accord 
the  view  here  taken  of  pastoral  obligation,  all  secQlarei 
ments  are  a  sort  of  pluralities, — a  union  of  offices  or  of  a 
beinj^  not  Itss  atvarianci^  than  a  plurality  of  benehce 
the  principle  contended  for.  Our  readers  will  pcrceivi 
Dissenting  practices  are  here  as  much  imphcated  a 
practice  of  tho  Kstablislicd  Church.  Both  are  identii 
the  following  passage. 

'  The  circumstance  of  St.  Paul  having  occaBionally  eraplm 
selfy  for  prirticular  reasons,  in  a  mechanical  occupation,  na 
commonly  adduced,  by  certain  classes  of  religious  profeMOfs 
argument  to  prove,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  dititnci  order  y 
tors  ;  that  any  member,  whom  the  rest  may  think  competent,  i 
set  apart  to  ih^  Awtie^  oIl  preaching  elder  ;  and  that  as  tbeM 
business  of  life  is  su|)poscd  to  be  c:irricd  on  at  the  sane  tii 
maintenance  is  allowcci,  except  lo  cases  where  that  busioesi  di 
yield  a  comptency.  It  was  not  till  of  late,  that  the  advocates 
ralities  ia  the  church  made  common  cause  with  these  sectariei 
reply  we  have  given  will  suit  the  reasoning  of  bodi ;  and  if  i 
taries  of  pluralities  arc  not  satisfied  with  our  reply ,  but  stDI  d 
the  example  of  the  great  Apostle  as  favourable  to  their  tit 
make  them  welcome  to  the  benefit  of  that  example,  with  this 
standing,  that  thc^  shall  imitate  it  also  in  its  ifant  and  ieaihii 
cij)lcsj  as  well  as  m  its  outward  actings.  Paul  wrought  as  i 
maker  because  "  necessity''  sometimes  required  it.  Are  iIm 
pared  to  assign  the  same  ronitons  ?  Paul  did  so  that  he  ■wkht 
the  Gospel  frcdy  and  without   charge  to  the   Genfileg.-   Ai 
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(Wgfiarfd  to  tay  thai  this  is  their  motive  f  Paul  was  either  offered  no 
Hipettd  from  the  people,  or,  for  proper  reasons,  he  declined  accept- 
mg  anj.  Can  they  plead  the  same  thing,  or  are  they  prepared  to 
MojF  his  example  ?  In  fine,  Paul  was  a  Missionary^  perpetually  tra- 
wling from  place  to  place ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he 
Doold  obtain  a  competent  maintenance  from  any  particular  class 
imong  whom  he  mignt  occasUmally  minister.  But  are  they  prepared 
iQ  sanction  the  '*  Mtnitterium  Vagum^**  and  to  devolve  every  minister 
if  the  church  on  "  his  own  resources,"  br  on  the  voluntary  donations 
if  the  people  V    pp.  23,  24. 

Mr.  Burns  has  here,  inadvertently,  we  doubt  not,  confouDded 
bings  that  essentially  differ.  Between  the  anti-Scriptural 
anet,  that '  there  ought  to  be  no  distinct  order  of  pastors,'  and 
iie  general  practice  of  Congregational  Dissenters  which  '  de-^ 
volves  every  minister  on  the  voluntary  donations  of  the  peo- 
ple/ he  would  find  it  difficult  to  establish  the  slightest  con- 
lexion.  We  cannot  suppose  our  Author  so  ill  informed  as  not 
o  know,  that,  with  the  former  sentiment,  Protestant  Dissenters 
U  this  country  are  not  chargeable ;  and  though  in  Scotland, 
inch  a  notion  may  have  been  broached,  he  must  be  aware  that 
lit  neighbours,  Dr.  Ward  law  and  Mr*  Ewin^,  who  may  be 
considered  as  tolerably  representing  the  sentiments  of  Scotch 
[]!oogregationalists,  maintain  a  very  opposite  opinion.  Our 
colleges  and  academies  are  designed  for  the  eaucation  of  a  . 
listinct  order  of  pastors,  and  it  is  seldom  by  choice  that  any 
^tber  calling  is  united  with  the  pastoral  charge  by  Dissentiog 
ninisters.  It  is  undeniable,  however,  that  a  numerous  claaa  (h 
hose  who  **  preach  the  Gospel"  are  unable  to  "  live  of  the 
'  Gospel  ;**  and  it  seems  hard  to  brand  with  the  name  of  plu* 
alists,  all  those  who  find  themselves  compelled  to  open  a  school 
—the  usual  resource — or  even,  like  St.  Paul,  to  labour  with  their 
»wn  hands,  in  order  to  provide  all  things  honest  in  the  siffht  of 
nen*  and  to  minister  to  the  necessities  of  a  growing  ramily. 
Hr,  Bums,  however,  might  disclaim  any  imputation  of  blame 
Q  such  cases  of  unhappy  necessity;  but  he  would  perhaps  say^ 
lee  the  effect  of  devolving  the  minister  on  the  voluntary  do- 
tations of  the  people  !  He  might  say  this,  but  with  what  grace 
•r  reason  would  best  appear  from  comparing  the  oondition  of 
ainisters  dependent  on  the  voluntary  support  of  their  people, 
rith  that  of^  a  large  proportion  of  the  ministers  of  endowed 
atablishments.  Are  there  no  pastors  in  the  Established  Church 
f  Scotland,  who  are  obliged  to  labour  with  their  own  hands  to 
lake  up  for  the  narrowness  of  their  stipends,  and  to  whom  the 
oluntary  contributions  of  many  a  Dissenting  congregation  would 
e  rich  promotion  in  comparison  ?  If  not,  we  can  tell  him  that, 
a  Uie  South,  we  can  matcn  against  every  poor  Dissenting  pastor 
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a  h&lf-Btarved  curate,  and  that  not  even  Lord  Horrowby*!  hi, 
which  the  Episcojv.il  Bench  were  ill  pleased  with,  can  proM 
the  poor  ecclesiastical  hibourer  from  injustice  in  the  beipi 
with  his  beneficed  employer.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  tint  lo 
mode  of  providincr  for  the  support  of  the  Christian  miniitz^ 
can  altogether  preclude  there  being  a  class  of  labourers  wm 
stipend  shall  be  inadequate  to  their  maintenance.  Forcm 
were  the  salary  rigidly  proportioned  to  the  duty,  in  ml 
parishes  or  small  congregations,  it  would  inevitably  fall  hcbf 
what  is  required  for  the  support  of  a  minister  with  a  large  famOy. 
It  does  not  always  follow,  that  the  poorest  minister  is  thenoi 
inadequately  paid  by  his  people,  the  number  of  the  congnp- 
tion,  and  the  extent  of  the  demands  made  upon  his  time,  ben| 
taken  into  the  account.  It  is  obvious  too,  that,  ns  to  the  coa- 
patibility  of  other  engagements  with  the  pastoral  office,  vidk 
must  depend  upon  the  specific  nature  of  the  particular  charee. 
A  congregation  of  300  hearers  cannot  demand  the  same  excn- 
sive  and  unremitting  attcMition  that  will  be  requisite  in  the  cue 
of  a  charge  embracing  1500  or  2000  souls.  A  school,  a  snnfl 
farm,  or  a  professorship  might  possibly  leave  the  pastor,  iuAe 
former  case,  at  leisure  to  devote  as  much  attention  to  dw  oifr^ 
sight  of  his  little  flock,  as  they  could  expect  to  receire  fmi 
the  pastor  of  a  large  parish  or  a  crowded  congregation. 

But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  are  no  advocate!  fer 
mixing  up  such  avocations  with  the  pastoral  function.  Hk 
Apostolic  rule  is  in  all  respects  the  most  equitable,  and  the  lieit 
for  both  minister  and  people,  that  'they  who  preach  the(3ospril 
'  should  live  of  the  Gospel ;' — that  is,  to  adopt  our  AotboA 
gloss,  that  '  the  churches  should  provide  a  competent 
*  tenance  for  their  ))astors,'  and  that  they  should  be  •  i 
'  stood  to  dedicate  their  talents  and  their  time  exdmuMbf^ 
'  the  work  for  which  they  thus  receive  a  remuneration.'  ftii. 
we  admit,  an  unhappy  necessity,  that  renders  it  imposribit  to 
adhere  invariably  to  this  wise  rule ;  and  pluralities,  propeily  w 
called,  which  involve  a  compromise  of  pastoral  duty*  ir  not  of 
the  pastoral  character,  whether  consisting  in  a  union  of  diitiiieC 
charges,  or  of  distinct  professions,  are  condemned  alike  fcy 
every  Scriptural  principle,  and  by  the  melancholy  recoil  <Sr 
experience.  In  many  of  Mr.  Burns's  remarks  we  fully  concar; 
his  reasoning  in  the  case  of  Principal  M'Farlane,  appears  to  ■§ 
conclusive  :  we  only  regret  that  he  has  mixed  up  with  the  ain 
argument,  what  appears  to  us  irrelevant  and  questionable  mat- 
ter, and  that  lie  has  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  obTiov 
exceptions  which  must  be  made  tathe  general  principle. 
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Art.  IX.  Letters  Jrom  an  ahtent  Brother ^  containing  some  Accounl 
of  a  Tour  throueh  Parts  of  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Nor- 
thern Italy,  and  France,  in  the  Summer  of  1823.    In  2  vob. 

''    ISmo.    Second  Edition.    Price  128.    London,  1824. 

nPHE  first  edition  of  these  Letters  was  restricted  to  a  private 
r^  circulation,  but  we  should  much  have  regretted  their 
iMling  withheld  from  the  public.  Though  evidently  written 
Ifitb  no  view  to  their  undergoing  the  ordeal  of  the  press,  being 
Ibe  unstudied  and  familiar  effusions  of  the  moment,  they  can- 
Mt  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  a  large  class  of  readers,  on  account 
blithe  specific  information  which  they  convey,  on  points  selcfom 
nucbea  on  by  our  Continental  tourists.  This  '  diary  of  an 
'^  invalid*  is  not  that  of  the  virtuoso  or  the  antiquary,  tne  geo- 
logist or  the  mere  man  of  taste :  it  has  for  its  author  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman,  who,  when  he  crossed  the  water,  left  no  part 
k0f  his  character  behind  him.  His  apology  for  the  publication, 
lihough  it  may  be  deemed  superfluous,  will  explain  the  views 
md  motives  which  have  actuated  the  Writer. 

<  The  Author  confesses  that  it  does  not  appear  to  him  to  be  in- 
tewistent  with  the  character  of  a  minister  of  Christ,  to  fpublish  a 
•Anniliar  and  even  imperfect  account  of  a  tour  rendered  indispensable 
4gf  hidisposition,  if  the  tendency  of  it  is  to  assist  the  English  Pro- 
HMtant  to  associate  religious  and  moral  ends  with  the  pursuit  of 
biaUh  or  improvement  in  foreign  travels. 

>•  *  The  reader  must  not  expect  in  these  Letters  any  thing  of  the 
■tndied  and  minute  details  or  a  r^ular  tourist.  The  Author  makes 
BO  such  pretensions.  He  travellecias  an  invalid  and  a  dergjrmaoy 
after  a  life  spent  in  theological  pursuits,  and  his  attention  was  most 
'iCrongly  directed  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  to  inouiries  into  sub- 
%ets  connected  with  morals  and  religion.  The  facts  which  he 
mcords,  illustrative  of  the  superstitions  of  Popery,  or  the  indifference 
of  Protestantism,  of  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  different  countries,  and  of  the  estimate  formed  of  roiritual 
and  vital  Christianity,  he  simply  describes  as  they  fell  under  his  own 
'dbservation.' 

Since  Mr.  Sheppard's  Recollections  of  a  Tour  on  the  Con- 
tinent, no  work  has  come  before  us,  containing  any  competent 
c^ccount  of  the  religious  aspect  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 
The  brief  notices  contained  in  the  publications  oi  the  Bible 
Society  and  its  secretaries,  are  nearly  the  only  documents  that 
we  possess,  bearing  on  this  subject.  Our  tourists  describe 
Pans,  and  Waterloo,  and  the  Simplon,  and  give  us  anecdotes 
of  Bonaparte  and  Uie  Bourbons ;  but  the  question  of  para- 
mount interest,  which  they  afford  us  extremely  little  aid  in 
determining,  is  this  :  What  have  the  last  five  and  twenty  yoars 

2M2 
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effected  for    the   moral  coDdition  of  the  people  ?    Whil  ■ 
Popery,  and  what  is  Protestantism,  in  1824  f 

Mr.  Wilson — for  it  is  no  longer  any  secret  that  we  titB- 
debted  for  these  volumes  to  the  much  respected  minister  of  Sl 
John's,  Bedford  Row — has  supplied  us  with  abundant  evidoce, 
evidence  forcing  itself  on  our  observation  every  where  m  fo- 
reign countries,  though  here  there  are  Protestants  who  iftct 
to  doubt  it, — that  Popery  is,  what  Popery  ever  has  been,  (k 
arriving  at  Courtrny,  he  was  struck  with  the  cheerfulBMi  «bi< 
neatness  of  the  town,  and  its  general  benntifnl  appearanee. 


'  But  alas !  the  whole  place  is  given  to  superstition.  At 
lamp  through  the  streets  an  image  of  the  Virgin  is  suspended ;  srt  i 
Protestant  in  the  tf)wn.  In  England,  wc  have  little  idea  of  dieaae 
of  things  in  Catholic  Europe ;  Uicre  is  a  darkness  thai  majf  hfM^ 

At  Bnissels,  the  priest  who  shewed  the  church  of  St.  Gsdik 
told  the  Travellers  with  perfect  sang-froid,  that '  some  Jm 
'  having,  four  centuries  ago,  stolen  the  host  from  the  ckvid, 
'  and  stabbed  it,  blood  miraculously  issued  from  it,  and  de- 
'  stroyed  them !'    At  Aix, 

'  a  priest  gravely  shewed  us  a  nail  and  severs!  pieces  of  the  vssd  i 
the  cross ;  the  sponge  in  which  the  vineear  was  offiered  to  oar  Sf» 
our ;  a  part  of  the  girdle  of  our  Lord ;  a  nnk  of  the  chain  widk  vM 
St.  Peter  was  martyred  ;  an  arm  and  some  of  the  hair  of  Jofea  Ai 
Baptist ;  a  tooth  of  St.  Thomas ;  some  hones  of  Simeon*  Ac  I  aW 
the  priest  if  all  these  were  matters  of  fiiith.  He  repliodi  «  Hs,  ba 
they  rested  on  the  most  undoubted  historical  evidence.**  Ob»Ai 
gross  impositions  of  this  corrupt  church  1' 


At  Bergheim,  they  found  the  church  filled  with  sapenb- 
tions.  A  procession  of  two  hundred  persons  is  stated  to  haw 
come  eighteen  miles,  only  the  day  before,  to  sing  hyoiai  ii 
honour  of  the  Virgin. 

*  Under  an  image  of  our  Lord,  we  found  these  words :  "  Tkn 
who  passest  by,  honour  alwa3*s  the  image  of  Chrbt ;  but  adoieaolAi 
image,  but  him  whom  it  represents."  It  is  thus  preciaelj  t^  sW 
then  priest  would  have  excused  his  idolatry.' 


In  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  the  principal  raree-ahow 
of  the  heads  of  the  three  wise  men  who  visited  onr  Lord,  vtt 
their  names  inscribed  over  each,  Caspar,  Melchior,  BahlMtf ; 
not  in  pickle,  like  the  heads  of  the  New  Zealanders  at  Ssh 
geons'  Hall,  but — '  enshrined  in  massy  silver  g^U.  adorned  vit 
*  precious  stones.*  Another  church  m  this  city  boasts  of  At 
relics  of  St  Ursula  and  her  eleven  thousand  British  Viigim! 

These  are  but  specimens  of  Gemuin  Popery,     •  Wa 
'  ly  over-state,  ^  remarks  Mr.  Wilson,'  the  c(       unti! 
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*.of  good  effected  by  our  Societies ; — the  world  is  still  "  dead 

*  **  in  trespasses  and  sins  :''  vast  tracts  oF  barren  Protestantism, 

. I,. '  or  untilled  and  fruitless  Popery,  stretch  all  around  us/    The 

\r  importance  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  of  the  Bible  Society, 

«>  ..forced  itself  upon  his  mind  at  every  step*    He  adds,  however, 

that 

^  the  state  of  true  religion  is*  on  the  whole)  improving  in  Switserland 
and  some  parts  of  Germany.  Truths  holinest,  and  unity  increase ; 
hundreds  of*  Catholics  receive  Bibles,  and  attend  Protestant  churches. 
The  Lutherans  and  Reformed  have  begun  to  unite  in  the  common 
term  Evangelical.  The  Antistes  and  most  of  the  clergy  preach 
and  live  according  to  the  Gospel.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Court  of 
Rome  threatens ;  the  Pope  is  aroused :  he  thinks  the  Protestants 
have  begun  to  propagate  their  views  by  Bible  and  Missionary  Insti- 
tutions, and  he  is  determined  to  oppose  them.  The  Jesuits  are  the 
Pope's  household  troops ;  they  are  spreading  every  wherci  and  re« 
sisting,  in  the  most  open  manner,  every  attempt  at  Scriptural  edu* 
cation.  The  Holy  Alliance  is  thought  to  favour  the  Pope  and  the 
JeeuitSf  by  acting  on  the  idea  that  all  societies  are  dangerous.' 

Vol.  L  p.  111. 

So ;  the  Holy  Alliance,  now  that  Lord  Castlereagh  is  gone, 
is  found  out  to  be  but  a  political  juggle,  even  by  the  wannest 
admirers  of  that  most  Irish  statesman.  How  lon^  ago  is 
it  since  to  have  breathed  a  suspicion  as  to  the  punty  of  the 
motives  by  which  that  august  triumvirate  of  aespp.ts  were 
actuated,  would  have  subjected  us  to  the  imputation  of  ludical- 
ism  ?  Let  us  have  patience,  and  in  a  few  years,  even  the  Alien 
Act  will  be  reprooated  by  the  most  loyal,  and  Bonaparte 
himself  will  be  extolled  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  as  next  to 
Cromwell  among  the  illegitimates.  We  could  scarcely  believe 
our  eyes,  when  we  read  the  following  daring  panegyric  upon 
the  usurper,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Wilson. 

'  History  will  soon  sit  in  judgment  on  this  extraordinary  man. 
His  scepticism  as  to  all  religious  truth,  his  unbounded  ambitum,  his 
waste  of  human  life  and  happiness  in  the  prosecution  of  his  prcjeds, 
the  injustice  and  treachery  of  his  invasions,  the  iron  yoke  which 
he  imposed  on  the  subject  nations,  his  unmitigated  hatred  of  Eogland» 
his  individual  acts  ol  cruelty  and  blood,  are  points  npw  generally 
admitted.  But  it  is  impossible  to  travel  on  the  Continent,  without 
being  compelled  to  witness  the  proofs  of  his  admirably  policy,  and  of 
his  zeal  to  promote,  in  many  respects,  the  welfare  and  moral  ad* 
vanccment  of  the  people  over  whom  he  reigned.  Not  to  dwell  on 
the  liberty  of  public  worship  which  he  nobly  granted  the  Protestants 
of  every  confession ;  there  is  something  so  splendid  in  his  natioifal 
works,  there  are  so  many  monuments  of  his  legislative  wisdom,  so 
many  traits  of  grandeur  in  his  projects,  that  you  do  not  wonder  that 
his  name  is  still  every  where  revered.    Hoi  in  fiM^t,  broi^i  royalty 
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and  talent  into  such  close  contact,  that  tliere  was  loine  danger 
of  men  beginning  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  scepiare  by  tlie  mere 
ability  of  the  hand  that  wielded  it.  The  unfavourable  tendency  of 
this  unnatural  union  of  splendid  vice  and  glorious  ambition,  on 
the  public  morals  and  the  religious  habits  of  Europe*  is  obvious— 
it  debases  the  best  principles  (»f  the  heart.  Of  oonaparte*  as  an 
unconscious  instrument  of  Divine  Providence  for  scourging  gnthy 
nations,  for  shaking  the  papacy  to  its  base,  and  arousing  those  dormant 
energies  in  the  moss  of  the  population  of  Europe,  which  may  pro- 
bably issue  in  tlie  general  dinusion  of  a  reasonable  liberty,  and  of 
all  the  blessings  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of  Christ,  I  will  not  tnisK 
myself  to  speak.  This  view,  though  the  most  correct  perhaps,  has 
been  far  too  exclusively  taken  already  by  religious  persons.* 

Vol.  U.  p.  83S. 

If  this  view  be  the  most  correct,  it  ought  at  least  never  to 
be  lost  sight  of;  but  we  do  not  think  that  it  ha&  by  any  means 
been  too  exclusively  taken  by  religious  persons, — or  even 
sufficiently  attended  to,  till  now,  of  late,  that  tiie  tide  of 
opinion  is  beginning  to  turn  in  favour  of  a  more  English  and 
Christian  policy.  The  following  remarks  are  highly  deserving 
of  attention. 

'  It  is  very  observable,  that  where  Popery  is  now  revhring  id  iti 
influence,  after  the  French  revolutionary  struggles,  or  the  iron  laws 
of  Bonaparte,  it  returns  with  all  its  folly  about  it.  It  is  not  U»^rwing 
a  lesson  of  wisdom,  and  silently  following  its  Pascals  and  Fenelons, 
and  dropping  some  of  its  grosser  corruptions ;  but  re-assumea  all  its 
arts,  its  impositions,  its  ceremonies,  its  incense,  its  processions,  its 
pilgrimages,  its  image-worship,  its  exclusive  claims,  its  domination 
over  the  conscience,  its  opposition  to  the  Scriptures,  its  hatred  of 
education ;  and  this  in  the  full  face  of  day,  and  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  with  in6delity  watching  for  objections  to  our  coniaoa 
Christianity.  And  what  is  the  general  moral  efect  of  tliis  system } 
It  neither  sanctifies  nor  saves.  A  depth  of  vice,  glossed  over  with 
outward  forms  of  decency^  eats  as  doth  a  canker.  Voluptnousness, 
impurity,  dishonesty,  cunning,  hypocrisy,  every  vice  prevaib  just 
as  Popery  has  the  more  complete  sway.  The  dreadful  profanation  of 
the  Sabbath  has  by  prescription  become  fixed.  All  the  holy  eodi  of 
it  are  now  forgotten,  unknown,  obliterated.  It  is  the  habitual  sevon 
of  unrestrained  pleasure.  I  speak  generally ;  for  there  are  doabtian 
multitudes  of  individual  Catholics  who  serve  God  in  sincerity  and 
truth  ;  and  who,  disregarding  the  accumulations  heaped  on  the  finni" 
dation  of  the  faith,  build  on  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified.  There 
is  one  class  of  persons  in  Catholic  countries,  which  I  companionale 
from  my  heart.  They  are  not  sunk  in  superstition,  nor  nave  ibg 
imbibed  the  piety  of^  true  disciples  of  Christ ;  but,  having  beea 
educated  dunng  the  Revolution,  they  have  acquired  a  geneni 
boldness  and  liberality  of  sentiment ;  sec  through  much  of  the  mom* 
mery  of  POpcry ;  detect  the  spirit  and  aims  of  a  worldly  minded 
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priesthooil ;  are  disgusted  at  the  revival  of  the  Jesuits^  the  opposition 
to  the  Bible  Society,  the  resistance  to  education,  the  disturbance* 
and  removal  of  the  most  pious  and  worthy  masters  and  professors^ 
the  persecution  of  the  Protestants,  &c.  And  yet,  they  are  not  in. 
carneot  enough  about  religion  to  take  a  decided  part :  the  objections 
of  infidels  dwell  upon  their  minds ;  the  fear  of  reproach  prevents  their 
quitting  the  Romiin  communion ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  Protestan* 
tism  they  are  acquainted  with,  to  shew  them  a  more  excellent  way.* 
Thus  they  glide  down  the  fatal  stream  with  others,  dissatisfied  and 
yet  unconverted/    Vol-  II.  pp.  252 — 254. 

Some  noble  exceptions,  however,  stand  out  in  bold  relief 
aiuid  this  c^loomy  picture.  Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the 
name  of  Leander  Von  Ess.  He  was  unfortunately  from  home, 
when  Mr.  Wilson  arrived  at  Darmstadt ;  a  severe  disappoint- 
ment. This  admirable  man,  now  in  his  fifty-second  year,  has 
had  a  spitting  of  blood  for  above  four  years,  which  prevents  his 
preaching,  but  he  gives  himself  up  to  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel.  He  has  left  the  university  of  Marburg,  where  he  was 
professor,  and  now  lives  under  the  Protestant  Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt.  He  remains,  however,  a  Catholic  priest,  but 
with  the  spirit  of  a  Reformer.  He  has  printed  fourteen  lai^e 
editions  of  bis  New  Testament,  and  circulated  altogether 
494,860  copies.  The  desire  for  the  Scriptures  among  the 
Catholics,  priests  as  well  as  laity,  continues  to  increase ;  and  • 
sometimes,  he  circulates  as  many  as  7000  in  a  single  month.  • 
lately,  a  priest  in  one  parish  sent  for  2000  New  Testaments  : 
the  parish  is  in  the  Black  Forest. 

A  very  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  conversion  of  a 
Catholic  priest,  named  Henhbfer,  who  became  a  true  Christian 
by  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  with  his  whole  congregation, 
consisting  of  forty  families,  with  the  lord  of  the  village  at 
their  head,  '  turned  from  the  Catholic  to  the  Evangelical 
*  Lutheran  Church.' 

*  M.  AlojTx  Henhofer  was  Catholic  cur^  of  the  communes  of  Miil-- 
hausen  and  Steineyg   (between  Carlsruh  and   Stutgard).    Id  pro-; 
portion  as  he  studied  the  sacred  Scriptures,  with  a  conscientious  de*- 
sire  to  fulfil  his  pastoral  duties,  his  preaching  began  to  savour  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ;  and  he  gradually  proclaimed  the  Gospel  with  so. 
much  unction  and  force,  that  raultituaes  came  from  the  most  distant 
villages  to  hear  him.     He  was  soon  cited  to  appear  before  the  Ec- 
clesiastical authorities  at  i^ruchsal,  to  give  an  account  of  his  doctrines. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  he  published  his  **  Christian  Confession  of 
Faith,"  in  which  he  declares,  that,  all  the  time  he  was  cur6  of  Mol- 
hausen,  he  never  said  a  word  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
Catholic  Church  ;  and  when  he  preach^  against  the  abose  of  -cere- 
monies, it  was  only  to  combat  the  error  of  some  of  his  parisbionersy  * 
who  thought  to  satisfy  their  consciences  by  merely  observing  the  ex- 
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tcrior  forms  of  religion.  The  authorities  of  Bruchsal  deprived  }fm 
of  his  living,  declaring  that,  by  his  **  Coofession»"  he  had  prOH 
Dounced  his  own  separation.  The  Baron  de  Gemmingen,  lo|tr  cif 
the  parish)  with  all  his  household,  and  the  cur6  Henhofer  at  tbe  hail 
of  forty  families,  comprising  about  2S20  persons,  soon  after  publioiy 
separated  themselves  from  the  Church  of  Rome*  They  made  e-f^TO^ 
fession  of  their  faith  in  the  evangelical  doctrines  in  the  BaroDial  cmmI 
of  Stcineyg  ;  and  then,  as  many  of  them  as  were  adults,  received  Wt 
Holy  Communion  accordinj^  to  the  rites  adopted  since  there-unien  rf 
the  Lutheran  and  Cnlvinistic  churclies.  This  affecting  ceremoiiy  m 
celebrated  in  a  Catholic  country,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  aasembM 
from  all  the  neighbouring  places,  with  doors  and  windows  open,  wiA- 
out  the  slightest  interruption  or  disturbance—^  proof  of  the  excdlent 
temper  which  prevails  between  the  two  communions  in  the  Grand 
Dutchy  of  Baden.  As  about  half  the  parish  of  Mulhausen  revaiiied 
Catholics,  and  the  new  converts  had  of  course  no  claim  to  the  rev^ 
nues  of  the  livings,  nor  to  the  use  of  the  parish  church,  they  have  bf 
the  present  joined  themselves  to  the  parish  of  Urbain  de  Pfonbeim; 
and  Divine  service  is  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of  the  castle  of  Steiocm. 
M.  Henhofer  has  not  at  present  thought  it  ri^ht  to  remain  aa  tmr 
pastor,  on  account  of  the  umbrage  it  would  give  the  Catholica.  Ne- 
vertheless, he  was  examined  as  a  Protestant  candidate,  April  Il| 
1820,  and  was  ordained  the  following  day.  He  is  a  piouap  ' 
amiable  man,  who  has  acquired  surprising  influence  by  his  _ 
character.  His  publication  has  created  a  lively  sensation  in' 
and  the  Catholics  read  it  witli  even  more  eagerness  than  the  Pkqtci 
tants/ 

From  this  mo^^t  interesting  statement^  it  would  seem  that,  in 
the  case  of  coiiversious  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  if  the  con- 
vert be  a  priest,  re-ordination  is  practised  by  the  Continetital 
Protestant  churches.  Romiah  ordination  is  held  valid  by  ibe 
English  Episcopal  church,  though  Presbyterian  ordination  it 
not.  After  reading  such  a  narrative  as  tnis,  one  ia  ceadyto 
ask.  Why  do  we  hear  of  no  such  conversions  from  Popeiv  in 
England?  Is  there  any  thing  which  renders  the  mind  or  an 
English  papist  less  accessible  than  that  ot  a  foreignei^  of  ike 
same  per8ua8ion,  to  the  influence  of  Scriptural  tmu  ?'  Ih  'As 
case  of  the  pastor  Henhofer,  the  Scriptures  studied  With'lilttiH 
ble  prayer,  seem,  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  to 
have  been  the  only  guide.  In  a  land  of  Bibles  like  oar  'b#if 
one  might  hope  to  hear  of  many  such  instances,  itaa  Vk 
spirit  of  the  Reformation  quite  spent  itself  ih  England? '*'0f 
do  we  know  of  no  other  means  of  combating  popery*  btit  .ll6|^ 
latiye  enactments?  If  popery  is  on  the  increase  amone  tie,  if 
it  is  not  losing  ground,  and  losing  hold  of  the  minds  of  itt'Ve* 
taries,  what  are  Protestants  about?  What  would  be  thoeg^i 
if. iVIahommedism. was  spreading  in   this  country?    WeVkSour 
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not  why  that  should  be  deenie«l  a  more  portentous  evil,  pr  wliy 
it  should  be  considered  as  morediss^cet'u!  for  Christianity  and 
the  Bible  to  lose  ground  before  the  Prophet  mid  the  Korani 
than  before  the  Man  of  Sin  and  his  priests.     We  are  disposed 
to  regard  the  non-occurrence  of  secedsions  from  the  Church  of  * 
Rome  in  this  country,  as  one  of  the  most  alarming;  features  of - 
the  times.     In  Irelaml,  converts  are  made  by  education  and 
the  Bible,  but  not  among  the  priests.     We  may  petition  tKe 
Legislature  asjainst  Popery,  but  it  will  not  yield  to  such  wea- 
pons.    *•  This  kind  goeth  not  forth  but  by  prayer''  and  "  the 
"sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God.*' 
But  what  is  Continental  Protestantism  ? 

<AIas!'  snys  Mr.  Wilson,  *  I  see  deism,  inSdelity^  indifterence,  a 
secret  contempt  of  religion,  too  witlely  prevailing  even  here.  I  ob- 
serve a  cold  celebration  of  a  few  great  festivals ;  but  the  Sabbath  de- 
secrated— holiness  of  life  too  little  exempli  Bed— the  principles  of 
grace,  from  which  only  it  can  spring,  forgotten — the  Reformation* 
with  its  glorious  truths,  corrupted  and  obscured.  I  see  persecution 
itself,  the  most  odious  part  of  Popery,  transplanted  to  Protestant 
bodies,  and  an  open  defection  from  the  Gospel  avowed  in  the  city 
which  was  once  the  praise  of  the  churches.  Thank  God,  things  are 
in  many  places  greatly  improving  both  among  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants; and  the  opened  Bible,  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  after  truth, 
the  power  of  conscience,  the  intercourse  of  different  Protestant 
States,  the  operations  of  various  religious  societies,  the  judgementi* 
of  God  which  have  been  abroad  in  the  earth,  and  above  all,  the  Di- 
vine mercy  visiting  and  subduing  the  heart,  have  produced  a  wonder- 
ful change.  And  in  some  quarters,  the  purity  of  the  Gospel  ha« 
flourished  without  interruption  or  decay.  But  taking  a  view  of  tlia 
present  state  of  the  Continent  generally,  in  its  two  great  families  of 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  Christian  Traveller  cannot  but  be  af- 
fected' even  to  depression  with  the  prevailing  degeneracy.' 

At  Lausanne,  the  spirit  of  intolerance  has  lately  asstiioed  the 
abape  of  the  most  determined  persecution.  As  soon  as  any 
person  orives  offence' to  the  clergy,  the  mnpstrates  make  no 
scrnple  of  banishing  him  at  once.  .'  They  Tiilow  no  disaidetilii 
'  from  tlie  Establishment,  not  a  soul:  'a  niinister  who  ia  sua- 
'  pended  cannot  preach  at  all.'  Mr.  Wilson  has  given  iSi  copy 
of  an  ^r/r^e  which  has  recently. been  published  att  Lausanne, 
drawn  up  in  the  precise  lansrua^^e  which  persecutors  have  uni* 
formly  adopted  since  Louis  XIV.  revoked  tt)e  Edict  of  Nantes. 
It-i«  directed  uguinst  the  new  sect  called  the  Mom^rs;  that  i«, 
in  faGit,.pi(nis^. evangelical  noncc^nformii^ts,  who  tire  ubknow- 
ledgedL  aays  Mr.  Wiisou,i  on  all  bands,  Xxj  be  peadeablef  nieni-^ 
bera  of  the  Republic,  unexceptionable  in  their  ntoral'  conduct* 
and  pious,  devoted  Clirisfians.    This  edict  ibtbids  all  ptrvate 
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rMigions  meetings,  aiui  directs  m«giBtrateii  to 
meeeings  by  force.    Bvery  person  fovnd  gaiHty  off bmag 
at  thent  meetings,  id  to  be  punished  if  itb  ftnesp  imp; 
See.    '  Thus  is  the  Inquisition  of  Spaio  traiitltiTM 
*  Cant  Switzerland,  and   the  noblest  gift  of  tke  R 
'  liberty  of  public  worship,  openlj  violated/ 

*  And  is  it  in  Snritzerland/  exclaims  Mr.  WiIsoo«  * 

the  nurse  of  the  Reformatioiii  the  country  of  Zuiodey  and  ^ 

padius»  and  Heza;  Switzerland,  the  last  refuge  mreB/fiun  tbttf 
in  Europe,  that  this  has  taken  place  ?  O,  who  can  too  aOron^jes- 
prcss  his  detestation  of  such  mtolerant  and  unchriifitts  iDetMral.M 
Hut  so  it  is.  Hie  clergy,  when  they  refose  to  accept  of  DMiO  gMK, 
liavc  always  been  the  worst  of  enemies  to  real  spinuial  rdigion.  Al 
experience  declares  this»  and  especially  the  history  of  Ae      ^'* 


of  Christ  our  LordJ 

The  open  persecution  at  Lansanife  ia  not,  Ipoweter.  m  rf- 
flictive  a  circnmstance  as  the  open  denial  of  Che  fUAntti 
F^ith  by  (he  Church  of  Genera.  Mr.  Wilscni  bav  dieiuttti  a 
nolo  in  reply  to  the  laboured  apology  for  the  Paatonp  Gftbiaifeol 
ill  M.  Sinioud*s  work  on  Switzerland,  who»  while  hit 
tbe  isauiug  of  the  '  tcgLmeid*  of  May,  181 7,  is.  diopQoedL  la 
gard  it  a*  uec^^iwary  to  preserve  the  paace  of  tbo  rnrgh. '  flat 

*  tlia  leai  question  is/  reniarka  Mr.  W.,'  wholbar  SHsy  hadf  si 

*  misuaiars  liave  a  right  to  alter,  conceal,  or  ckeck  die  fnllaat 
'  fiir  developmeut   of  the  ereat  tnitha  of  ITi  nialitai,  cm  de 

*  pifn  of  preserving  peace/"   We  ahaU  probably 
to  adrcn  a^in  to  tnis  subject  in  oiv  next  Nomber. 
therefore.  ohYt  add.  that  Mr.  Wilson  bears  his  te  ^' 
existence  of  ninch  sincere  and  simple  derotion 
individuals  at  Geneva,  notwithstanoing  the 
(allru  Church. 

Mr.  WihuNi  was  moch  charmed  with  I^pb» 
rmilarlv  incrra«in^  in  popoladoD  and 
jwaoe  of  II^KV    Oat  of  a  popoiatioa  of  175.080 
AS  thMTMiiHl  anp  ProicsTants :  yei,  thev  ham  oa' 
aad  bnt  one  service  in  that  church.    There  m  m 
harr   hat  it  is  not  HosHiahing.    '  Hie 
« fbt^rsUe  to  the  PiMestants/    Bet  thia  m 
of  Ahifs  as  at  Pavia^  whsve  Mr.  WOmb 
sev#k«  v«i  the  Sendav,  4hr  e  pryAaiaa  of 
leilMda.     In  Ihct,  aygeking 
liMNtH  leal  ea  die  OoaMaan*:  *  it 

"  eC*e    fodof 

eKi  w  m  ^^^m^  e  p^^c  ^  ^nm  —  . 
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newsjumers,  tJbe  theatres,  &c.  are  actually  suspended  on  St. 
Prancis  8  day,  or  the  Feast  of  the  Virgin,  T)ut,  on  the  Sundecy, 
are  regularly  carried  on,  and  more  eagerly  followed  than  ever« 
The  Sunday  is,  in  short,  the  day  for  dbows,  amufiementfit  dii- 
aipation,  and  vicious  pleasures  of  every  kind.    And   what  is 
W4Mse  than  all,  these  thiqgjs  are  countenanced  by  Englishmen. 
Upon  the  whole,  there  is  much  that  is  lamentaible  and  af- 
fecting, but  not  a  little  that  is  animating,  in  Mr.  Wilson's  ac- 
count of  the   present  state  of  the  Continent.    His  work  has 
deeply  interested  us^  and  we  strongly  recommend  the  perusal 
of  it  to  our  readers.    We  have  unavoidably  passed  over  much 
Ihat  is  attractive  and  entertaining  in  the  Author's  deseriptioBs 
of  the  e^cquisfte  scenery  through  which  he   travelled,  on  the 
banks  of  tbe  Rhine,  and  in  the  recesses  of  the  Alps ;  the  vo- 
lumes abound  too  with  much  valuable  information  of  a  gepe- 
ral  nature.     Our  object  has  led  us  to  fix  on  the  graver  features 
of  the  work,  from  which  we  might  otherwise  have  made  more 
amusing  selections.     It  is  such  travellers  as  Mr.  Wilson,  that 
we  would  have  go  forth  as  the  representatives   of  English 
Christians  :  it  is  with  such  sentiments  and  feelings  as  bmithe 
through  these  volumes,  that  we  could  wish, — ^were  it  not  a  vain 
hope, — that  Englishmen  mieht  return.    The  prejudices  aeainst 
the  Protestant  doctrine  ana  evangelical  truth,  which  tne  ill 
conduct  of  Englishmen  abroad  have  implanted  or  coofirmadl, 
are,  Mr.  Wilson  sa^^s,  deplorable.    On  the  other  hand,  what 
incalculable  good  mi^t  English  travellers  diffuse,  who  shovM 
learn   from  these  volumes  to  connect  with  their  own  health 
and  gratification,  the  promotion  of  higher  objects,  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  religion  they  profess ! 


Art.  X.     Warreniana  ;  with  Notes,  critical  and  explsn8lory»  by  tha 
Editor  of  a  Quarterly  Review.  f.cap  9vo.     London,  18M. 


UL"  E  enjoy  humour,  but  we  detest  vulgarity  and  profaneness ; 

^^  and  if  we  oannot  have  one  without  the  other,  must  fore- 
^  Ihe  human  prerogative  of  laughter  altogether.  If  our  readers 
we  af  the  same  opinion,  tliey  will  not  waste  their  money  on 
4im  book,  which  is  only  the  old  joke  of  travestie  over  again. 
In  the ''  Rejected  Addresses,''  it  was  amusing  enough ;  but  it 
ia  aow  stale  and  auite  unprofitable.  The  subject  of  the  poems 
sa  Wan«n*s  Blaciuog,  and  of  course  the  wit  is  only  a  thin 
wain,  running  through  a  thick  stratum  of  absurdity.  The  mine 
4aas  act  pay  for  the  working. 
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Art.  XI.  ].  2'he  Trad  Mafradnc^  or  Christian  B^tciStam^.    Koi.lH 

4.   rimo      Price  Id.     London.  1824;. 

•  •  ■ 

9.   Tht  Gogpel  Tract  Society     Nob.  1  to  la  12a»o.     Price  14  ad^ 

or  48.  pur  hundred.     London,  1823,  4. 


3.   The   Teacher* a   Offerings  or    Sunday    School    MonffHI^  > 

Edited  by  the  Kov.  John  Campbell.     No.  XVL     April.  iM. 
Price  !d. 


Carat  VM 
rie^  Id. 


i.  The  ChUdren's  Friend.    Edited  by  the   Rev.  W.  C 
A.M.  Vicar  «f  Tuiistall.     No.  IV.     April,  182*.     V\ 

5.  The  Child*8  Companion,  or  Sunday  Scholar's    Revari    Nt.  HI 
SlJmo.     Price  Id.     (I  rinted  for  the  Religious  Tract  Sode^.} 

6.  The  Child's  Magazine,     Edited  by  Mrs.  SIterwoodl.     Na.  H. 
32rao.     IVicc  Id. 

T\\V»  |»rl^^>ent  t;ener;uion  certainly  bids   fair  to  be  '  pcaif 
'  wiso :'  we  lioj)t*  there  is  no  dunjfer  of  its  tumii^  oil 
'  pi^und  foolish.'    The  prodt&;ious  improvements  made  in  tti 
moral  machinery  of  society,  the  ditfusioa  of  education  aaNai 
all  clas^^es  by  means  of  Sunday  Schools,  and   the  cooseqaal 
over-Ntimnlated  tiriivity  of  die  pre&s, — cannot  be  uioreslru^|- 
Iv  shewn  (ban  by  tlie  inuhiplicution  of  publications  liketbac 
We  nii^lit  have  added  to  the  lic^t,  three- penny  and  four-pcaif 
periodicals  almost  \\ith..uit  end.     We  cannot  but  rejoice  is tk 
ninner.se  increase  ot  that  elusb  of  readers  among  whom  rack 
works  tiiul   purchitsers  and    rouurs.      Knou ledge   cannot  fcc 
innJe   tv\i   ci;en}->  :    v.  e  eniert.MU   liO  jfalousits    respecting  iU 
wiviest  ar.d    mo^t   ur.ustiicied  iuiiii>ion.     \\niatever  enkoa 
aviso  ii\Mii  kuowli  Jt:o.  ti:.,i   in  knowledi;e  their  onlv  antTdi'tc. 
If  t!)e  ( U-iueii:  ^ei-vMncs  vi!i;'.ted,  it  is  only  throui^h  being  con- 
pix'ssed  a:.ii  r«^nt;i)eu  :  give   it  vent,  and    it  ml!    become  pore- 
Iv.'lii^ion.  iiOHCV.vc'iy   con>idt.cd,  <to   use    a    f^ivourite  poivC 
without   oKi   xii\  ..c>.'  ,>  i:<el!  ''nly  knowiedsje    of  the  ms^liK 
knt\i,  ;n:ii    ki'.oxxl- Ji:-    ivv:.o<rr neons    with    everv   other  ki^ 
Wiii  iho'.j;:'!  ^\e  ;t!,'  ivj.T  i.« '.■;;.<  of  the  drd'uAioii  o^'  knovl^!fe| 
wo  m.:y  !K.\i'  u. :</:';  tr  u.:;^*!i  \\ith  sHv^ne  solicitude,  the duftr 
11  r  I >  '/  y  w  '"t :  «^  h  1 :   ti  v. ti  s  *.  :s  w  x  v  t o  f  he  u;in d ,  — (he  t naneb  W 
pipes  In  \\hu>.  it  i>  ir>!nbu:e.:.     Are  not  we  Hevievets  con* 
5 : 1 1 ut e»i  I'' \  r  >^  1 1  e  c ■: v.>i  v T ,  o .> .v. "is «Ti \ obers  tor  w-a ich i nci  psfiiC 
and  lijxiun.^  ,is  w  »c.^'  'he  i,;cM  rixii  l-^  k->owied&;e  ?    'Hcrs^ 
hi^ni^rr,  A  new  rA-^i    r  •  wi/c'j  t  >-»  Aci    doesi  not    pron^— ■ 
mivltrn   unrrov^v.^rti-.  *p';r.^^   w^^  iik^    the   ins    ligfaia^  wiA 
Mh        to  tu«i  xieiU .HO  \-^  on:  \:j^  !  .nc?.  sih!  i«^  e«%Ade  onr  eW- 
^e    ah<.v:tiliij;.      Y:'.i>   Pci^.^    .  .ji     T\\;^K.|>e.iuv    liienUiv. 
(U  ivui!  of  k4)o«i4erl^i  :  v  the  ^ick  aiiki  the  piHtle.  isct 
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.  iOt  bring  the  dealer  under  the  denomination  of  regular  tradeni 
~\nd  shop-keepers ;  and  we  know  not  how  to.  proceed  agatnst 
hem  in  case  of  niif^behayiour,  unless  we  can  swear  to  them  as 
^  nuisance,  or  indite  them  under  the  Vagrant  act.    Some  of 
Jiese  parties  write  great  names  over  their  stalls,  as  it^  in  de- 
iam^e  of  the  beadle  or  maeristrate.    Thus,  r.ne  penny  magazine 
MtM  up  the  popular  name  of  Mrs.  Sherwood  ;  HUuther,  that  of 
i  much  esteemed  clergynian  ;  a  third,  that  of  John  Campbell, 
iv hose  book  about  Africa  every  one  has  read;  and  a  fourth^ 
Othat  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society.     Why.  who  would  enter 
lists  with   tlie  whole  Tract  Society?     And   then,  just  in 
jGront  of  tiieir  stall,  here  is  Dr.  Hawker  opeuintr  an  opposition 
'  Gospel  Tract  Society,' — a  sly  intimation  that  the  Iract  So- 
ciety do  not  deserve  that  appellation,  do  not  favour,  by  their 
publications,  the  gospel  according  to  Dr.  Hawker.     It  begins, 
sorely,  to  be  time  that  these   matters  wore  looked  into,  and 
2  ;that  neither  hawkers,  nor  pe<ilars,  nor  tract  companies,  should 
5  be  suffered  to  trade  without  a  licence. 

^      One  word  with  regard  to  the  Tract  Society,  whose  apparent 
^  inrasion  of  the  provnice  of  the  Trade  has  subjected  them,  it 
g  seems,  to  some  severe   animadversions.     It  may  be  thought 
^gm  bigh  |, resumption  in  us,  to  offer  any  objection  to   plans  '  re- 
^l^  peatedly  discussed  and  fully  considered  ;  but,  without  casting 
^  the  slightest  imputation  on  the  luotives  of  the  (-onnnittee,  we 
gg  must  express  our  regret  that  a  measure,  not  unanimously  ap* 
^  proved  by  their  own  body,  and  involving  the  Society  in  all  the 
^  responsibilities  of  authorship,— a  measure,  too,  which  has  so 
pp  invidious  and  trading  a  character, — hhould  have  been  engau:ed 
r^    in.   The  very  tone  of  apology  which  the  Committee  have  found 
^^    it  needful  to  adopt,  provos  that  the  step  was  an  unwise  one. 
^    The  apolofi^'  for  the  Tract  Magazine,  is,  that  nearly  all  the  re- 
^    ligious  societies  of  any  magnitude  pubhsh  some  periodical  ac* 
count  of  their  proceed  in  p;s.     But  out  of  twelve  pages  in  each 
^     of  the  last  three  numbers,  three  only  relate  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Tract  Societv,  and  many  of  the  extracts  are  not  of  very 
high  importance.    We  should  have  imagined  that  if  quarterly 
extracts  were  thought  necessary,  it  would  have  been  better  to 
lay  the  charge   of  a  penny  upon  them.     Other  religious  so- 
cieties publish  reports  of  their  proceedings  and  extracts  from 
correspondence ;    but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Home  Mis- 
I      sionary  Society,  we  recollect  no  other  that  has  had  the  indis- 
cretion to  commit  it-elf  by  a   miscellaneous  magazine.    The 
Missionary  Uei;ister,  connected  with  the  Church   Missionary 
Society,  is  strictly  confined   to  articles  of  intelligence.     The 
London  Missionary  Society  is  by  no  means  resp(pnsible  for  the 
Evaugelical  Magazine.     But,  in  the  pic^cnl  insiancc,  we  hii?e 
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tbe  Tract  ^ociety-^-oiie  of  the  moat  vacfbl  sod  flflkieit  d 
CMir  popular  religiom  iniitittiiuiiis---idenlsfy]Bg  itself  vtk  i 
**  Cinristian  Misoellaiiy/'  condacted  bj  ftn  oaoajaooB  EiK 
itnsMietioned  by  the  names  of  it^  proper  OAccts,  who  nrii 
to  be  responsible  for  its  contents,  and,  in  tbe  mtfie  aad  ^ 
raeter  of  its  composition,  far  below  soma  of  tibe  nnl  patf 
worths.  In  the  last  Number,  we  open  upon  tiie  fallMH| 
jemarks  '  on  the  beiot.' 


—  *  The  difficulty*  (of  reconciling  die  phrase  pa's* 

with  the  doctrine  of  humsn  depravity)  «  peAops  censisU  la  oar  alb- 
apprehension  of  the  word  heart :  it  ts  not  unnsual  to  o     '      •"-->* 
the  affections  or  feelings,  desires  or  wishes,  which  i 
len  influence,  but  are  distinct  from,  the  heait  kssl 
■wn  is  his  wiU  or  purpose* 

Is  this  a  style  of  writing  adapted  to  the  readers  of  tndi? 
Is  an  Institution  like  the  Tract  Society  to  lend  its  mtifim 
to  the  publication  of  crudities  like  this:  The  atatemeat  a  a 
incorrect  as  it  is  muddy :  the  heart  does  mean  the  wtktAfk 
both  in  Scripture  and  out  of  it,  and  to  affirm  the  MotniY  M 
serve  only  to  perplex  a  simple  reader.  Then  for  poetry,  in  At 
same  Number,  we  have  '  the  dyine  Christian,'  to  the  wr^ 
we  hope  not  the  tune — of  *'  Poor  Maty  Anne/* 

'  When  the  spark  of  life  is  waaing. 

Weep  not  fiv  aw ; 

When  the  languid  eye  is  strasnioc» 

We^  aot  (wr  Be.*  Jtaa 

The  '*  Child's  Companion*'  appears  to  be  conducted  ia 
better  taste.  With  less  of  an  ofRcial  air  about  it.  it  la 
worthy  of  the  Society.  But  still  we  doabt  the  ti|ndiwyrf 
a  general  society  like  the  one  in  ciuestion,  enteriaf  ihete 
ot  authorship,  and  deviating  so  widely  from  ita  origiiid*|llft 
in  order  to  cater  to  the  passion  for  novelty.  The  chm^ 
of  the  Society  must  greatly  depend  on  the  reapecUiMlity  ffi  i^ 
publications.  We  have  long  regretted  timt  theaa  aia  lil 
uniformlji  the  best  of  their  kind,  either  in  atyie  or  aniltf*  k 
is  not  a  tract's  being  issued  from  No.  fiS.  ratemoster  W0% 
that  will  eive  it  currency,  if  proper  measares  atre  Mttdsa 
to  secure  mt  Institution  azainst  being  outvied  bj  privaia  ift- 
culators  in  the  quality  of  £eir  articles. 

We  find  tfiat  we  have  not  room  to  notice   Dr.  HaWkap^-M 
he  deserves  an  article  for  himself. 


,     .  •        . .  ... 

"        .  -  I 

i;  •      'i         • 
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R<)main.'C,   by  IJie  Author  of 
,  U  expected  in  the  cour«e  of 

■ 

press,  Ap|)en(lix  to  Captain 
econd  Voyage  of  Discovery 
;.  the  natural  history,  &.C.  4to« 
rate  Jdurnal  of  Captain  Q.  F. 
tl.M.S.  Hecra,  during  the  re- 
le  of  Diiicovery  under  Captain 
vo. 

?•  of  the  Proceedinf^s  of  the 
n  to  explore  the  Northern 
Ifrica,  in  1S21  and  1822.  By 
f.  W,  B«?echey,  R,  N.  aud 
echey,  E»q.  4to. 
Ye  of  Four  Voyages  of  Sur- 
le  Inter-Tropical  and  Western 
Australia,  bt  tweeu  tlie  years 
Td*2a.  by  Philip  Parker  King^ 
l&mandcr   of    the  Expedition. 

ive  of  a  Voyage  of  Discovery 
terior  of  Afri-a,  from  the  Wes- 
it  to  the  River  Niger,  in  181 B, 
^),  and  IS2I.  By  lirevet 
ay.  8vo. 
,  in  the  years  1821,  r8'22,  1823. 

of  the  oiauntTS  and   customi» 
^alr  made  duiing  a  residence  io 

By  Mariunoe  fiailliew     2  vols. 
u 

>ta  Aristopiianica.     By    Thos. 
,  A.M.  8vi». 

Mihs'  Kt'sidfuru  and  Travels  in 

coiiiaiuitig  rciuaikk  un  fhc  pre- 

I  of  Nev  Sp.iin,  its  natural  pro- 

'  &c   &c.      By  W,   Buflock. 

«  hi  South  A:nerica,  during  the 
19,  13->U,  and  1821.     Uy  Alex- 
Ifklvugiiy    K^    4lo. 
al  of  a  T(>iir  ill  Asia  Minor.   By 
Martin  Leake,  F  R.S.     Svo. 
eriodical  Press  of  Great  Britain 
kiti^;  Of  an  Inquiry  info   t<he 
ilnr  Pnbliritjartfrrls,  e1ii«Ay  an 
tifiir  moral    and  political  in- 
1  voL  I9nia 
i  Mi4  IinprwsHiRs  In  Egypt  tnid 
By  Uie  Author  of  **  Recciilec* 
'  the   Peninsula.*'  Svo. 
ifsMioos  oif'Geograptiy  and  As* 
r,  tlUitfCvated  «irti  plato*  wood- 
i,    t  vol.  12i»o« 
»ria(i  of  the  PabKe    Life  ffti^ 
sr  of    the     Right     Honourable 
hiwaldt  of  Dunniki^r,  M.P.  3cc. 
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^Axt.  t.  An  Inquiry  into  the  present  State  of  the  Statute  and  Criminal 
Lam  c/  England.  By  Jona  Miller,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  8to. 
pp.  33'2.  London.  1822. 

i: 

-/T^HIS  work  is  the  8ubs(|ince  of  two  articles  on  the  respective 
■**  subjects  of  the  Statute  and  Criminat  Law,  which  appeared 
4  few  years  ago  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  Either  the  Author's 
parentsd  afTectiou  for  his  productions,  or  an  earnest  desire  of 
aisseminatiD^  his  opinions,  has  led  to  the  republication  now 
before  us.  They  evince,  we  admit,  considerable  professional 
leading  and  much  labour ;  but,  as  disquisitions,  they  are  mani- 
festly wanting  in  the  liberal  spirit  of  a  sound  philosophy. 
Upon  the  important  subject  of  Criminal  Law,  we  have  many 
•erious  objections  to  urge  a^^ainst  his  argument  and  his  in- 
ference ;  but  w^  cordially  agree  with  Mr.  Sliller  on  one  point. 
The  boundless  accumulation  of  statutes  and  law  reports,  of 
which  he  complains,  constitutes  an  evil  of  appalling  mag- 
nitude, and  renders  law,  which  ought  to  be  a  clear  and  intelligible 
Irule  of  a(  tion,  a  deceitful  snare  and  a  most  impenetrable  mys- 
tery. Too  little  notice  has  hitherto  been  taken  of  this  alarming 
subject.  Session  after  session,  year  after  year,  the  Statute 
Book  is  swelled  by  new  acts  of  parliament,  *  made  on  the  spur 

•  of  an  occasion,    to  use  Lord  Bacon's*  words,  •  not  framed 

•  with  a  provident  circumspection  for  the  future/  Every  youqg 
srattor  tries  his  inexperienced  hand  on  an  act  of  parliament. 
Every  grievance  that  happens  in  the  circle  of  social  life,  is 
bcougbt  within  the  jurisaiction  of  parliament.  Every  body 
ffoes  to  parliament  as  to  a  pariah  pump,  said  the  late  Mr. 
Windham,  when  he  was  noticing  this  mania  of  legislation 

firevaleut  in  the  House  of  Commons.    Hclnce,  the  discordant 
umping  together  in  one  enactment,  as  in  the  Black  Act,  of 
different  provisions,  each  having  a  different  object.    Hence, 
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the  countless  brood  of  statutes  on  the  Game  inrnm^  and  tht 
innumerable  penalties  attached  t6  acts  which*  at  common  lav, 
were  not  punishable,  and  which  had  always  been  considered 
in  the  eye  of  law  as  indifferent.  The  preparation  of  theie 
statutes  is  performed  in  the  most  slovenly  and  perfunctoiy 
manner.  When  the  Government  requires  a  smuggling  law  or  an 
excise  law,  instructions  are  sent  to  the  solicitor  of  the  par- 
ticular department  of  the  executive,  or  to  the  person  osusIIt 
employed  to  draw  acts  of  parliament,  by  whom  they  are  has- 
tily thrown  into  a  sort  of  technical  form,  without  the  slightest 
consideration  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  enactment,  and 
with  little  or  no  attention  to  the  operation  or  connexion  of  their 
clauses. 

*  The  edition  of  the  Statutes  at  Large  by  Tom! ins  and  Raiihbj, 
which  is  the  most  condensed  of  any  hitherto  given  to  the  public, 
forms  sixteen  volumes  in  quarto  and  two  parts,  from  Magna  Clurta 
to  the  end  of  1818:  five  volumes  and  a  half  of  which  c»iifprite  tbe 
acts  from  King  John  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  XL,  and  tbe 
remaining  ten  and  a  half  are  filled  with  those  of  the  present  reigs. 
Since  the  Union  with  Ireland,  a  thick  closelv-printed  volume  hm 
been  published  every  two  or  three  years,  and  the  average  number 
of  public  acts  passed  in  each  of  the  last  eighteen  years  amounts  to 
140.  At  this  rate  of  accumulation,  their  size  at  the  end  of  the 
present  century  will  have  swelled  to  fif\y  of  such  ponderous  qusnoti 
and  the  number  of  public  nets  to  14,000 — no  inappropriate  con- 
panion  to  the  800  or  10(X)  volumes  of  Reports  which  at  that  period 
are  likely  to  compose  a  portion  of  the  treasures  of  a  lawyer's  libraiv. 
If  any  person  should  take  the  trouble  to  verify  this  statement*  it  viil 
be  found  rather  to  fall  below  than  exceed  the  truth,  and  whes  ibc 
surprize  has  ceased  which  it  is  calculated  to  awaken,  the  first  quctfion 
we  are  irresistibly  impelled  to  ask,  is,  whetlier  all  this  mass  of  Ic^ 
lation  be  indispensably  necessary  ?  If  it  is,  it  becomes  our  ditty  to 
subniii  to  it  with  the  resignation  with  which  an  inhabitant  of  the  Alpi 
eyes  the  progress  of  a  superincumbent  glacier,  which  he  pcroencs 
year  after  year  increasing  and  descending,  and  which  he  fmtmu 
must  at  no  distant  period  overwhelm  him.  That  such  must  be  ike 
effect  of  the  present  multiplication  of  laws,  if  suffered  to  coutinuci  so 
reasonai)le  man  can  doubt  *  We,'  says  Lord  Stair,  in  the  DediesMi 
to  his  Institutions  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  as  it  stood  in  his  vmtt 
*  are  not  involved  in  the  labyrinth  of  many  and  large  statutes,  vhsieof 
the  posterior  do  ordinarily  abrogate  or  derogate  from  the  priori 
that  it  requires  a  great  part  of  a  life  to  be  prompt  in  all  thsso 
windings,  without  which  no  roan  can  with  sincerity  and  con6deocc 
consult  or  plead,  much  less  can  the  subjects,  by  their  own  indmtiyt 
know  where  to  rest,  but  must  give  more  implicit  faith  to  their  jw^cs 

r  ought  to  do  to  their  divines.'    not  dK 


and  lawyers,  than  they  need  or 

necessity  of  such  a  multitude  of  public  laws  ought  not  to  be  hsstily 
admitted.  If  there  is  any  one  subject  on  which  experience,  and  this 
concurring  streams  of  knowledge  of  every  kind,  have  given  «s  m 
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incontrovertible  superiority  over  our  ancestors,  it  is  in  thftt  of  legb« 
lation  ;  and  by  the  use  of  proper  meitns,  there  is  th«  strongest  reason 
to  indulge  a  belief  that  the  evil  complained  of,  if  not  entirely  removed, 
might  at  least  be  greatly  alleviated.  Among  the  causes  of  the 
present  size  of  the  Statute  Lanr ;  the  number  of  those  relating  to  the 
revenue ;  those  prohibiting  of  encouraging  importation  and  ez« 
portation  ;  those  which  are  )oca)  and  temporary;  those  which  proceed 
from  a  love  of  legislation  ;  and  the  inaccurate  and  slovenly  ronnaer 
in  which  the  whole  body  o?  Acta  of  Parliament  are  drawB  op»  maj 
be  named  as  the  most  prominent.' 

We  agree  also  with  Mr.  Miller,  that  both  the  size  and  the 
number  o{  acts  of  Periiament  owe  mach  of  tbeir  increase  to 
the  neglip;ence  and  unskii fulness  with  which  they  are  prepared. 
Take  up  what  volume  of  the  statutes  we  pleese,  at  whatever' 
page  it  opens,  we  are  overwhelmed  by  a  heavy  verbosity  and 
tautology,  by  words  which  neither  have  a  meaning,  nor  even 
•  blunder  about  a  meaning,*  but  which  seem  to  have  been 
adopted  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  involving  the 
subject  of  the  enactment  in  the  greatest  possible  conuisiDU 
and  perplexity.  What  can*  be  more  unnecessary  than  the 
everlasting  iteration  of  *  he,  she,  and  they,'  *  person  or  persons/ 
and  other  absurd  pleonasms,  which  answer  no  real  end^  and 
contribute  neither  to  certainty  nor  clearness?  In  all  moral 
reasoning  upon  man,  the  generic  word  man  includes  woman 
also ;  and  why  should  not  the  language  of  legislation  be 
equally  comprehensive  ? 

'  As  an  example/  says  Mr.  Miller,  *  of  prolix  phraseology  carried 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  which  it  seems  susceptible,  the  51*  Geo.  IIL 
o*  56.  for  the  encouragement  of  Statuaries  and  Bust-masters,  may  be 
referred  to,  which  is  the  more  litible  to  censure,  as,  both  on  account 
of  the  persons  for  whose  benetit  it  was  made,  and  because  it  is  an 
amendment  of  a  former  act  which  it  declares  to  have  been  insufficient^ 
it  might  have  been   expected  to  be  more  than  usually  perspicuous. 
It  runs  in  the  following  terms  :— '  Be  it  enacted,  Arc.  that  from  and 
after  the  passing  of  this  act,  every  person  or  persons  who  shall  makeyor 
cause  to  be  made,  any  new  and  original  sculpture,  or  model,  or  copy, 
or  cast  of  the  human  figure,  or  human  figures,  or  of  any  bust  orbusU* 
or  of  any  part  or  parts  of  the  human  figure  clothed  in  drapery  or 
otherwise,  or  of  any  animal  or  animals,  or  of  any  part  or  parts  of  any 
animal  combined  with  the  human  figure,  or  otherwise,  or  of  any  sub- 
ject being  matter  of  invention  in  sculpture,  as  of  any  alto  or  basso 
relievo,  representing  any  of  the  matters  or  things  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned, or  any  cast  from  nature  of  the  human  figure,  or  of  any  part 
or  parts  of  the  human  figure,  or  of  any  cast  from  nature  of  any 
animal,  or  of  any  part  or  parts  of  any  animal,  or  of  any  such  subject 
containing  or  representing  any  of  the  oMCters  af»d  tlrnigi  hereinbefore 
■Mntioned,  wh^er  separate  or  canriiiiiedy  thaU  haM'riw  aate^  vigfaV 
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and  property  of  all  and  in  every  such  new  original  sculptare,  model, 
copy  and  cast  of  the  human  figure,  or  human  figures,  and  of  all  and 
in  every  such  bust  or  busts,  and  of  all  and  in  every  such  part  or  paiti 
of  the  human  figure,  clothed  in  drapery  or  otherwise,  and  of  all  and 
in  every  such  new  and  original  sculpture,  model,  copy,  and  cast  re- 
presenting any  animal  or  animals,  and  of  all  and  in  every  such  work 
representing  any  part  or  parts  of  any  animal  combined  with  the  hu* 
man  figure  or  otherwise,  and  of  all,  and  in  every  such  new  and  ori- 
ginal sculpture,  model,  copy,  and  cast  of  any  subject  being  matter  of 
invention  in  sculpture,  and  of  all  and  in  every  such  new  and  origioil 
sculpture,  model,  copy,  and  cast  in  alto  or  basso  relievo,  repreaentii^ 
any  of  the  matters  or  things  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and  of  eveiy 
such  cast  from  nature,  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years,  from  fint  pair 
tins  forth  or  publishing  the  same/  &c.    Had  this  act  simply  deducdi 
'  That  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  every  person  who  shall  make  or 
cause  to  be  made  any  piece  of  sculpture  or  model  being  matter  of 
invention,  or  any  original  mould  or  cast  of  any  objects  animate,  or 
inanimate,  or  of  any  part  or  combination  thereof,  or  who  shall  make 
any  original  copy  of  any  such  sculpture,  model,  mould,  or  cast,  shall 
have  the  sole  right  and  property  to  and  in  the  same  for  the  term  of 
fourteen  years  from  first  putting  forth  or  publishing  the  same/  Ac.  it 
would  have  been  a  great  deal  shorter,  and  have  expressed  what  ap- 
pears to  be  its  meaning  more  distinctly.     On  this  point,  however,  its 
necessary  to  speak  with  caution,  for  in  spite  of  the  multitude  of  words 
with  which  it  is  loaded,  one  can  hardly  be  certain,  however  often  it 
may  have  been  read,  whether  its  meaning  has  been  fully  compre- 
hended.    There  arc  no  fewer  than  three  questions  which  it  lewres  m 
considerable  ambiguity :    Istly,  whether  a  sculptor  who  inventi  a 
statue,  and  makes  casts  from  it  of  the  same  size,  has  such  casta  pro- 
tected against  imitation  for  fourteen  years.  2dly,  whether  if  a  aculptor 
or  moulder  makes  an  exact  resemblance  of  an  ancient  theatre  or  tem- 
ple, which  has  never  been  copied  before,  reduced  to  a  tenth  of  the 
real  size,  such  copy  or  work  of  invention  is  within  the  atatute.     And 
3dly,  whether  it  is  unlawful  again  to  reduce  the  copy,  or  only  nnlair^ 
ful  to  make  and  vend  a  fraudulent  fac-simile  of  it  ?   pp.  50-^5S» 

These  are  great  and  hourly  increasing  evils,  and  unless  aea« 
sonably  attended  to,  they  will  force  themselves  upon  public  at* 
teiition,  with  an  importunity  which  cannot  be  any  longer  evaded. 
But  the  state  of  our  Criminal  Law  is  a  subject  still  more  im- 
portant. It  has  been  elaborately  discussed  by  Mr.  Miller,  hot, 
we  must  venture  to  say,  not  in  the  candid  and  philosophical  spirit 
of  a  reasoucr  intent  upon  the  truth,  but  with  the  subtlety  of  a 
minute  sophist,  who  is  anxious,  by  unfairly  wrestling  with  the 
arguments  of  an  antagonist,  to  gain  a  paltry  credit  for  his  own. 
The  frequency  of  capital  punishments  in  England,  their  in* 
iiiscriuiinute  application  by  the  Statute  Book,  whether  absolutely 
indicted  or  not,  and  at  the  same  time,  an  undimiaiahed  fie- 
quency  of  crimes,  are  facts  which  no  man  can  affect  to  deny.  To 
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infer,  then,  that  there  must  be  something  wrong  in  our  sangui- 
Dary  code, — something  inoperative,  at  least,  in  laws  the  sever!- 
ties  of  which  have  no'visible  effect  upon  the  offences  against 
which  they  are  denounced,  is  not  a  very  extravagant  inference. 
'  Aio/t  mifius  principi  turpia  sunt  multa  supplkia,  quam  medico 

*  multa  funera*  is  the  language  of  Seneca :  it  is  the  suggestion 
also  of  common  sense. 

We  reason  upon  this  assumption, — that  penal  laws  ought  to 
be  remedial.  The  existence  of  the  evil  must  impeach  the  effi- 
caciousness of  the  remedy,  for  it  is  only  by  the  result,  that  a 
question  of  this  nature  can  be  determined.  ^  What  Bacon  ap- 
plies to  physical  science,  applies  also  to  codes  of  penal  juris- 
prudence. '  As  religion  enjoins  that  faith  is  to  be  tried  by 
'  works,  80  shall  systems  be  tried  by  their  results,  and  that 
'  which  is  unprofitable,  shall  be  rejected  as  vain  and  unsound ; 

*  and  indeed,  the  more  so,  if  it  produces  thorns  and  thistles* 
'  instead  of  grapes  and  olives.'  To  say,  therefore,  of  penal 
law,  that  it  is  remedial  of  certain  evils,  while  those  evils  remain 
in  undiminished  force,  and  social  life  continues,  in  spite  of 
enactments  of  the  most  undistinguishing  severity,  to  be  dis- 
figured by  crime,  and  violence,  and  fraud,  is  to  pronounce  its 
condemnation.  But  our  penal  laws  are  not  merely  inefficient  as 
counteractive  of  crime  :  they  are  attended  with  a  positive  mis* 
chief.  The  frequent  denunciation  of  capital  punishments  not 
necessarily  followed  by  their  infliction,  hardens,  instead  of 
subduing  the  minds  of  those  who  are  inclined  to  the  commis- 
sion of  crime  ;  while  their  actual  infliction  excites  a  species  of 
public  sympathy,  by  which  hatred  of  the  crime  becomes 
softened  into  commiseration  for  the  criminal.  Thus,  the  laws 
lose  their  terror  in  the  minds  of  the  wicked,  and  forfeit  the 
reverence  of  the  good. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  Were  the  execution  even  of 
sanguinary  laws  followed  by  that  diminution  of  crime  which 
is  the  end  of  all  punishment,  we  should,  perhaps,  have  little 
right  to  complain  of  their  severity.  Society,  suffering  under  evils 
that  threaten  its  dissolution,  may  be  authorized  to  sacrifice  even 
life  itself  in  pursuit  of  objects  essential  to  its  very  existence. 
To  adjust,  as  by  a  rule  and  compasses,  a  specific  penalty  to  a 
specinc  offence,  and  to  exact  a  perfect  conformity  of  each  to 
each  in  kind  and  degree,  is  wholly  impossible.  Our  question 
is.  Has  the  mischief  been  stopped  ?  If  the  mischief  continues, 
or  augments,  we  gain  nothing  by  penal  severity,  but  an  ag* 
gravation  of  the  mischief  required  to  be  put  down.  The  crime 
M  still  walking  abroad  in  its  adult  and  matured  vigour:  the 
punishment  is  still  applied,  but  with  no  other  effect  than  that 
of  shocking  our  moral  sensibilities  by  its  severity,  or  hardening,, 
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and,  by  hardening,  deteriorating  those  whom  it  im  our  object  to 
deter  from  crime.  There  is  still  nnother  and  a  great  evil,  which 
imheres  in  a  system  of  indiscriminate  severity.  The  crinie 
which  is  the  subject  of  a  punish meut  wholly  out  of  proportion 
to  its  degree  of  turpitude,  or  rather,  out  of  all  fair  proportion  to 
what  society  suffers  from  its  perpetration,  goes  unpuniblied ; 
for  both  prosecutors  and  juries  shrink  from  their  duties,  and 
the  judge  refuses  to  carry  it  in  execution.  If  not,  (the  other 
form  of  the  dilemma.)  the  execution  of  the  sentence  takea  place 
and  the  hatred  of  the  crime  is  then  transferred  to  the  severity 
of  the  law.  The  criminal  is  no  longer  considered  as  the  party 
who  has  done  the  injustice  ;  it  is  the  law  giver,  aod  the 
minister  by  whose  bunds  the  law  is  enforced. 

The  late  excellent  and  lamented  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  made 
an  effort,  worthy  of  the  benevolence  of  his  heart  and  the  aound- 
ness  of  his  judgment,  to  remove  some  of  the  penat  anomalien 
which  deform  our  statute-book.  He  began  in  1808,  by  brinji^. 
ing  in  a  bill  for  abolishing  capital  punishment  in  the  case  of 
stealing  privily  from  the  person,  which  passed  into  law.  He 
followed  this,  in  1812  with  three  other  bills,  intended  to  abolish 
the  punishment  of  death  for  stealing  from  a  shop  or  waiehouse 
to  the  amount  of  five  shillings,  from  a  dwelling- house  to  the 
amount  of  forty  shillings,  and  from  on  board  vessels  in 
navic^able  rivers  to  the  same  amount.  All  these  bills  were 
rejected.  He  persisted,  however,  in  his  exertions  down  to 
1817,  but  did  not  live  to  see  the  provisions  of  them  adopted. 
In  March  1819,  a  select  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  all  ofiences  rendered  capital  by  our  criminal  laws.  Their 
report,  including  the  evidence  taken  before  them,  and  the 
documents  laid  on  their  table  was  printed  in  November 
following.  The  recommendation  of  the  Commiitee  was,  that 
certain  classes  of  statutes  which  had  created  numerous  felonies 
should  be  repealed  altogether,  and,  in  regard  to  others,  that 
transportation  or  imprisonment  should  be  substituted  instead 
of  death.  Mr.  Miller  concedes  tiie  expediency  of  repealing 
many  of  the  acts  enumerated  in  the  report.  To  such  a  degree 
does  this  enlightened  candour  extend,  that  he  is  disposed  to 
give  up  the  venerable  statute  of  Philip  and  Mary  making  it 
capital  for  Elgyptians  to  remain  within  the  kingdom  one  month  ! 
He  has  subdued  his  nerves  so  far  as  to  see  no  absolute  danger 
in  repealing  the  humane  statutes  which  makes  the  beine  (fis- 
guised  within  the  Mint,  or  any  injury  done  to  Westminster 
bridge,  capital;  But  the  Black  act,  that  lumber-room  of 
capital  felonies,  into  whicli  all  sorts  of  ofl'ences,  however  dis* 
similar  to  each  other  in  moral  qualities  or  in  mischievous  ten- 
dency, are  huddled  together, — the  Black  Act  he  will  Botpait 
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with.  Some  of  its  provisions  he  extols  as  the  brightest  ema- 
nations of  legislative  wiBdom,  and  among  these,  the  clause 
rendering  capital  the  cutting  down  and  destroying  of  grounmg 
trees,  mischievous  and  frequently  malicious  acts,  we  allow,  but 
not  on  any  sound  principle  of  policy  or  justice,  deserving  aa 
ignomiitious  death.  We  cordially  coincide  with  the  reasonings 
of  the  Commitree. 

*  *  Were  capital  punishments  reduced  to  the  comparatively  smalf 
number  of  coses  in  which  they  are  often  inflicted,  it  would  become  a 
much  simpler  operation  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  their  projpriely 
or  necej»8ity.  Another  consideration  of  still  greater  moment  preseats 
itself  on  this  point  of  the  subject :  Penal  laws  are  sometimes  called 
into  activity  after  long  disuse,  and  in  cases  where  their  very  existeace 
ma^  be  unknown  to  the  best  informed  part  of  the  community  ;  ma* 
lictous  prosecutors  set  them  in  motion  ;  a  'mistaken  administration  pf 
the  law  may  apply  them  to  purposes  for  which  they  were  not  in- 
tended,  and  which  they  are  calculated  more  to  defeat  than  to  pror 
mote  :  such  seems  to  have  been  the  case  of  the  person  who,  in  1814, 
at  the  assizes  for  Essex,  was  capitally  convicted  of  the  offence  of 
cutting  down  trees,  and  who,  in  spite  of  earnest  application  for  merey 
from  the  prosecutor,  the  committing  magistrate,  and  the  vohole 
neighbourhood,  was  executed  apparently  because  he  was  believed  tcT 
be  habitually  engaged  in  other  ofences,  for  none  of  which,  however 
he  had  been  convicted  or  tried.  This  case  is  not  quoted  as  fur- 
nishing any  charge  against  the  humanity  of  the  judge  or  of  the  ad-> 
\i§en  of  the  crown  :  they  certainly  acted  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  judgment ;  but  it  is  a  cat^e  where  the  effect  of  punishment  Im 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  evidence  to  be  the  reverse  of  exemplary^ 
and  it  is  hard  to  say,  whether  the  general  disuse  of  the  capital 
punishment  in  this  offence,  or  the  single  instance  in  which  it  has  been 
carried  into  effect|  suggests  the  strongest  reasons  for  its  abolition.' 

pp.  10S»9. 

The  argument  is  evaded  by  Mr.  Miller,  who  refers  to  the 
patience  and  attention  exercised  by  judges  on  the  circuit  in 
capital  cases,  before  they  allow  the  sentence  of  the  law  to  be 
carried  into  effect,  and  the  minute  examination  of  those  cases 
before  the  king  in  council.  He  says  nothing  of  the  virtual  re- 
peal of  tlie  law  by  a  long  desuetude,  and  the  consequent 
cruelty — we  had  almost  said  injustice — ot  calling  a  forgott^i^ 
and  obsolete  penalty  into  action.  A  man  so  convicted  might 
justly  complain  of  tke  judge,  who,  in  the  language  of  Sbak- 
speare, 

«  Awakes  against  aae  all  the  enrolled  penaltits 
Which  have,  like  unscour'd  ameur,  Ottng  by  the  wall 
So  long  that  mnetteo  zodiacks  have  fome  rawui 
And  none  of  them  been  wem^  and  for  a  name 
Now  puuthe  droway  and  nagleote^  ad 
Freshly  on  me.' 
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But,  in  our  judgement,  it  is  no  trivial  objection  to  tin 
retention  of  these  laws  on  our  Statute  Book,  that  they  iove-t 
the  judge  with  a  power  which  the  law  did  not»  strictly  speakiD^, 
intend  to  confer  upon  him.  It  is  thit;.  In  ordinary  cases*  tk 
judge  would  not  carry,  for  instance,  the  penal  severity  of  lie 
Black  Act  into  execution,  if  the  question  were  merely  that  of 
hanging  a  person  convicted  of  cutting  down  young  trees.  He 
would  be  influenced  by  a  sentiment  which  must  operate  witk 
equal  force  in  every  bosom  and  on  every  intellect — the  uioc- 
strous  disproportion  betvvlxt  a  crini^  of  this  nature  and  theLsi 
and  most  dreadful  penalty  which  human  authority  can  avnnL 
In  Potter's  case,  as  it  appears  in  the  Report,  the  man  wai 
convicted  of  cutting  down  young  trees,  but  he  was  execiridi 
for  the  badness  of  his  character  and  the  general  suspiciocs 
never  legally  substantiated,  that  were  entertained  of  his  hiiTng 
heen  concerned  in  several  robberies.  The  question  put  to  31r. 
Torin,  (the  committing  magistrate,)  and  his  answer,  will  wholh 
refute  the  sophistical  remarks  of  Mr.  Miller.  •  Did  theexe 
'  cution  of  this  man  excite  a  considerable  feeling  in  the  cooh 

*  try?' — *  A  great  many  people  were  surprised  at  it  ;  it  wascoB- 

*  sidered  a  case  of  extreme  hardship,  but  which    was  palheid 

*  by  the  badness  of  his  character.'  If  any  thing  is  calcuiMci 
to  bring  the  law  into  disrespect, — if  any  thin}^  is  direcdi 
in  contravention  of  the  most  radical  and  holding  principkoil 
penal  jurisprudence, — namely,  the  strict  association  betweeotk 
crime  and  its  punishment, — it  is  the  tr\nng  a  man  for  on 
offence,  and  executing  him  for  another  without  trying  bim  t 
all. 

Several  important  concessions  have  escaped  our  Authors 
to  the  indiscriminate  severity  of  the  penal  code  ;  but  the  chef 
value  of  those  concessions  is, — that  they  render  his  defieaa 
of  that  severity  unaccountably  contradictory  and  inconclwt 
For  instance,  he  says  : 

*  The  acts  which  Sir  SamueJ  Romilly  wished  to  repeal,  are  tlK]t 
and  11  of  William  III.  c.  23,  which  make  it  a  capital  felony  to «< 
to  the  amount  of  five  shillings  from  a  shop,  warehouse,  stdlle,  * 
coach-house;  the  12  Ann.  c.  7.  which  makes  it  capital  to  ttcJ pi 
vately  from  a  dwelling  house  to  the  value  of  forty  snillingt ;  ari  9 
Geo.  II.  c.  45.  which  makes  it  capital  to  steal  from  on  board  ■ 
in  a  navigable  river  to  the  same  amount.  Of  the  extent  to 
the  different  species  of  larceny  are  carried,  and  the  decree  to 

they  disturb  and  deprave  society,  few  personsp  except    thote 

attention  has  been  particularly  directcu  to  the  subject,  hate  filial 
any  adequate  conception.     It  appears  from  page  131    of  the  Am 
dix  to  the  Committee's  Report*  that  from  the  years  18l0  to  I8il 
elusive^  the  total  number  of  persons  committed  for  trial  for 
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Aences  throughout   England  and  Wales,  amounted  to  75,021,  of 
rfaich  no  fewer  than  50,595,  being  nearly  two  thirds   of  the   whole 
imiiber,  were  for  different  sorts   of  larceny  alone.     Nothing  can 
how  more  forcibly  than  this  statement  of  the  fact,  how  great  a  de- 
ideratum  in  penal  jurisprudence  an  efiectual  punishment  for  the  dif* 
erent  varieties  of  this  kipd  of  delinquency  is,  though   no  case  can 
>robably  be  mentioned  in   which   it  seems  so   difficult  to  be  devised. 
The  ants  of  William,  Ann,  and  George  II.  which  have  been  quoted, 
lever  could  have  been  regarded  as  a  rational  method  of  suppressing 
iny  species  of  this  oHence.     I   thought  unfavourably  of  them  at  the 
time  this  paper  was  originally  laid  before  the   public,  and  subsequent 
inquiry  and  reflection  has  strengthened   that  dislike  to   them  I   then 
Felt  myself  under  the  necessity  of  expressing.     That  the  commission 
of  a  theft  to  the  amount  of  five  shillings  from  a  shop  or  warehouse, 
or  to  that  of  forty  from  a  dwelling  house  or  on  board  a  vessel  in  a 
navigable  river,  should  subject  every  individual  who  nbay  be  guilty  of 
a  felonious  act  to   the  punishment  of  death — even  where  it  is  a  first 
offence — without    any  circumstances    of  aggravation — and    though 
lighter  penalties  are  annexed  to  crimes  of  so  much  deeper  enormity, 
cannot  be  denied  to  be  enactments  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  indefen* 
lible  severity.     Perhaps  no  laws  could  be  pointed  out  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  Statute  Book,  which   have  so  much  pro- 
moted perjury  in  jurymen,  or  afford  so  much  countenance  to  the 
charge  of  unnecessary  severity  which   has  so  often  been  preferred 
against  the  criminal   code  of  England.     It  is  difficult  to  conjecture 
why  all  modification  of  them  should  have  been  so  long  and  strenu- 
ously resisted,  for  though  convictions  under  them  have  been  of  ex- 
traordinary frequency,  the  penalty  annexed  to  them  can  hardly  ever 
be  said  to  have  been  inflicted.     Sir  S.  Romilly  has  said,   in  the  fourth 

fiagc  of  his  observations,  *  that  if  we  confine  our  observations  to  these 
arccnies,  unaccompanied  with  any  circumstance  of  aggravation,  for 
which  a  capital  punishment  is  appointed  by  law,  such  as  stealing  in 
ahops,  and  stealing  in  dwelling  houses,  and  on  board  ships,  property 
of  the  value  mentioned  in  the  statutes,  we  shall  find  the  proportion 
of  those  executed  to  those  convicted,  reduced  very  far  indeed  below 
that  even  of  one  to  twenty.'  His  calculation  was  rar  below  the  truth. 
It  appears  from  the  Appendix  to  the  Committee's  Report,  p.  I4l  aifd 
139,  that  for  the  7  years  from  1812  to  1818  inclusive,  the  convictions 
in  London  and  Middlesex,  for  larcenies  from  shops,  dwelling  houseti 
and  vessels,  amounted  to  434< ;  the  number  of  executions  only  to 
10,  or  1  in  every  43.  It  appears  also  from  pages  132  and  128  of 
the  Appendix,  that  the  whole  number  of  persons  capitally  convicted 
for  larceny  throughout  England  and  Wales,  from  1810  to  1818  in- 
clusive, amounted  to  1196,  and  the  number  executed  to  18,  or 
something  less  than  1  in  66,  showing  a  disproportion  still  more  strik- 
ing than  the  one  first  mentioned.  It  is  manifest  therefore  that  the 
words  of  these  statutes  could  have  conveyed  no  notion  whatever  to 
any  person  either  at  home  or  abroad,  of  the  punishment  which  con- 
victed thieves  in  this  country  actually  suffer;  ^nd  the  acts  y^ parlia- 
ment  in  question,  instead  of  being  a  terror  to  the  65  criminau  over 
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whose  heads  its  threateniogs  were  for  a  time  auspmdM,  nalsll 
greater  justice  have  been  regarded  as  a  surprise  upon  the  66ih8kiM 
who  became  obnoxious  to  their  vengeance  .  At  last  the  10  ani  U 
of  William  III.  was  modified  by  1  Gea  IV.  o.  1 17»  and  laivcnj  fca 
shops,  warehouses,  coachhouses  or  stables,  does  oot  now  brail  s 
capital   offence  until  the  value  stolen  amounts    to    fifkeen  pomik 

ifMtf 


Perhaps  it  would  have  been  an  improvement  of  tliis  statute* 
puniflhrnent  had  been  attached  to  larceny  of  a  aomewbat 
amount  in  cases  where  peculiar  trust  or  confidence  had  been 
in  the  prisoner,  or  where  he  had  previously  been  ooonctcd'ofi 
capital  felony  of  any  description.  Even  as  it  now  atanda,  hyti, 
there  can  be  no  «|  jestion  that  it  is  an  inapoitant  amendmeat  iM» 
duced  into  our  criminal  law.'    pp.  i20-*124« 

The  lli'port  expresses  the  sentiments  of  the  Cooimittet  opoa 
the  capital  punishment  of  forgery  iu  these  words. 


« '  Much  of  the  above  evidence  sufficiently  establishes  the 

disinclination  of  traders  to  prosecute  for  fo^eries  on  theouefTcs, 
to  furnish  the  Bank  of  England  with  the  means  of  conriction  in  ei 
where  forged  notes  are  uttered.  There  is  no  off-^nce  in  which  tbeis- 
fl  let  ion  of  death  seems  more  repugnant  to  the  strong  aod  aencnl  srf 
declared  sense  of  the  public  than  forgery  ;  there  is  no  other  ia  whid 
there  appears  to  prevail  a  greater  compassion  for  the  cfeider,srf 
more  horror  at  capital  executions.' '  pp.  rJ7,  S. 

On  this  point  Mr.  Mi'.ler  thus  animadverts. 

>  ThU  language  is  so  JcciJed  t!:at  it  leads  one  to  expect  asthiv 
less  than  ;i  reeommeiuiaiion  t'roai  the  Committee  of  an  immediaie  sa3 
total  repc.;;  o:  ca}-::al  puni>:.;2:cut  in  a  case  whece  thej  had  dt* 
no u need  it  as  s<^  i>evu.ia;iy  cJ.ojs.  In  the  very  next  pa^e,  kivcvtr, 
the  qual. tied  c\^uclus:on  :o  which  the  Commitiee  hare  conesaihii 
l^arl  or  the  cri:Mi::dl  !&«-  rurs  :hus: 

•  *  r:;\.i:e  rorgcrtc-s  «:!!•  in  th;.  opinion  of  the  Conunittce,  be 
cVtttlv  a;s;  iv..>£  c:rcv:ujli\  recrtssei  by  the  punisbaient  of  tias 
Utxni  ar.o  ;.v*f*r->v^oxec;.  As  lorg  as  the  smaller  notes  of  the  Ank 
o:'KrgiA'J  ^  .«^.  c^  ct  .:.:c'  to  c>'C»;.:u:e  the  priocfpAi  pan  of  the  di^ 
cu'ji;^:'g  ^*cc.«  *'  K^'  :hi-  '^.i^'pivu:.  :i  vda\  be  rvaM>nabftC  to  place 


( St*  sdci-^  v  v; . -j^  w ; :  h   i  >  e  c:<c i"  c  cu- rt  ncj  ;  jour 

t>v:v.»"v.  j-r\?c*e  :^j:  ;Jitf  -rp:n  o€  il.tiie  noces  maj.  for  the  pv^ 

««".^:»  rvjL'a. -^  A  c.^'^r^  ci%f=cv     iha:  :he  L^^icrki^  of  Ay^vd  bank  asm 

stoIL  vc  t>e  i::^  ere'.* or.  >£   trazsroruiko  ix  i^nr«os»MM- btf 

tb<  sectiw:^  cvcv-.cTATa  ibe  c&=oer  sLtl!  be  deciMcd  tabes 

ittener  oc'  'vc^c  =cccs^  s=c  s^jJI.  if  the 
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|p(tency»  we  perceive  no  inconsistencj^  at  all.  Having  already 
lifted  their  decided  opinion  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  annexing 
•pital  punishment  to  forgery  in  general,  an  opinion  corrobo*^ 
^ted  by  the  evidence  of  several  respectable  bankers  and  mer^ 
ibantfi,  a  class  of  men  who  have  the  most  direct  interest  in 
lie  repression  of  that  offence^ — they  propose,  inasmuch  as 
K>ining  the  money  of  the  realm  was  capital,  and  as  the  smaller 
Bank  notes  at  that  time  constituted  the  chief  part  of  the  cir- 
mlating  medium,  that  the  forgery  of  those  notes  should /or  the 
vtsent,  remain  a  capital  ofi'ence; — a  reservation  which  ex* 
pcessly  denotes  their  convictidn  of  the  general  inexpediency 
rf  that  penalty  for  such  ofiences,  but  shewing  at  the  same 
fcime,  that,  contemplating  the  almost  immediate  return  of  the 
Bank  to  cash  payments,  they  did  not  feel  themselves  bound  to 
fxtge  the  immediate  adoption  of  any  legislative  measure. 

Mr.  Miller  passes  over,  with  unbecoming  levity,  the  moral 
iflfect  of  frequent  capital  punishments.  Yet,  he  admits  to  the 
utmost  extent,  this  important  proposition— that  public  execu- 
tions never  produce  the  good  effects  upon  those  who  assemble 
;o  witness  them,  which  might  be  expected  from  them.  He 
u^ht  have  gone  further.  The  tendency  of  the  frequent  exhi-^ 
Mtion  of  death  in  its  most  odious  form,  to  harden  and  bruta*- 
ixe  the  spectators,  is  too  obvious  to  require  to  be  minutely 
xgued  ;  but  when  to  that  effect  is  added,  a  sense  of  injustice 
D  the  greater  part  of  the  multitude,  arising  from  the  indiscri* 
oinate  operation  of  capital  inflictions  on  so  wide  a  category 
if  offences,  equally  including  the  highest  crimes  as  well  as 
others  of  comparatively  trivial  import, — it  is  plain,  that  the  law 
irhich  thus  operates,  does  not  diffuse  the  salutary  impression, 
bat  the  penalty  which  it  has  awarded,  is  justly  and  rightfully 
nflicted.  In  such  a  case,  by  a  rapid  but  unavoidable  process 
>f  reasoning,  it  is  the  law  which  is  arraigned  as  the  real  crimi- 
lal. 

The  general  reasonings  upon  this  important  question  are 
plain,  few,  and  simple.  As  the  criminal  law  stands  at  present, 
there  is  a  strong  reluctance  in  juries  to  convict,  as  well  as  in 
prosecutors  to  prosecute.  Whence  does  this  reluctance  arise  ? 
A.  most  essential  subject  of  inquiry,  for  the  law  falls  into  ineffi- 
ciency and  contempt,  if  the  most  efficient  organ  of  our  crimi- 
nal jurisprudence  shrinks  from  its  duty.  It  proceeds  (we  are 
confining  our  observations  to  juries)  from  their  unwillingness 
to  send  an  offender  to  a  severer  punishment,  than  they  think 
or  feel  due  for  his  offence.  They  contemplate  the  full  punisbr 
ment  which  the  law  denounces  for  that  particular  spepies  of 
Diime,  when  unaccompanied  witb  any  palliating  cireumstaiife ; 
and  they  cannot  calculate  with  any  eertainty  upon  the  rmxxm^ 
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sion  or  even  the  mitigation  of  that  undoe  severity 
frightens  them  from  the  strict  fulfilment  of  their  office.  Tkt 
are  willing,  therefore,  to  save  him  from  all  punishment  bf  i 
verdict  of  acquittal,  rather  than  subject  him  to  an  excessive  a 
disproportionate  punishment.  The  same  pnin  and  embamii- 
ment  must  be  also  felt  by  the  judge.  Blackstone  observeiL 
tlmt '  it  would  be  a  most  unhappy  case  for  the  judcre  himsti. 
*  if  the  prisoner's  fate  depended  upon  his  directions.'  Baltk 
evil  hypothetically  stated  by  the  learned  Commentator,  actah 
exists ;  for,  after  conviction,  the  Aite  of  the  culprit  at  pres^fl 
depends  upon  him,  inasmuch  as  he  exercises  a  large  di»cre(M 
in  the  selection  of  cases  for  punishment,  or  in  mitigating  Ar 
punishment,  according  to  the  extenuatins;  circumstances:  ud 
this  duty  throws  a  load  of  moral  responsibility  upon  him.  froa 
which  there  is  no  other  mode  of  releasing  him,  than  by  moA- 
fying  the  indiscriminate  severities  of  the  criminal  code.  Add 
to  these  reasonings,  the  reluctance  of  prosecutors,  to  perforai 
duty  which  is  binding  upon  every  member  of  civil  sode^. 
At  present,  a  person  who  has  sustained  an  injury,  is  uovillifiZ 
to  prosecute,  not  only  because  he  is  indisposed  to  subject  i 
fellow-creature  to  a  punishment  which  is  too  severe  for  Ar 
offence,  but  he  not  unfrequently  acts  from  motives  dirrcth 
opposite.  Seeing  how  many  offenders  escape  convictiofi. 
merely  from  the  reluctance  of  juries  to  convict,  and  how  muT, 
after  conviction,  escape  all  punishment  whatever,  he  feeb  bit 
little  inchnation  to  incur  the  expense  and  trouble  of  a  proiect- 
tion.* 

These  are  a  few  out  of  the  many  reasonings  which  hn 
influenced  our  understanding  upon  this  weighty  questioo,  ui 
have  led  us  to  mingle  our  wishes  with  the  general  vow  breitM 
by  every  humane  and  feeling  heart  throughout  the  kingdom,  ibri 


*  Mr.  Miller,  like  a  true  lawyer,  able  to  plead  as  well  oo 
side,  contends  that  a  mitigation  of  our  criminal  laws  would  be  as  ni 
first,  because  it  would  indispoie  many  to  prosecute ;  those  penoaii  hi 
must  meon,  who  would  not  think  it  worth  the  trouble  and  cxfcitf* 
unless  they  could  have  some  chance  of  hanging  a  man.  For  fcsribB 
argument  should  not  have  much  weight,  he  then  turns  rouad,  mi 
savs,  that  tlie  mitigation  of  criminal  laws,  which  most  at  all  efcaubt 
a  bad  thing,  is  to  be  deprecated,  because  it  might  induce  '  aarditf- 
ing  and  indiscriminate  prosecution.'  This  is,  if  not  an  affected,  as  0* 
founded  apprehension.  Where  expense  on  the  part  of  the  proMCtfjr 
is  no  object,  and  considerations  of  humanity  are  precluded  lij  a  h^ 
minded  regard  for  the  general  good,  as  in  the  slUimpoftaat  ■otjact  rf 
hares  and  partridges,  prosecutions  cannot  be  more  unraieoliqg  «^ 
indiscriminate  than  they  are. 
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kmtigation  of  the  undue  severities  which  disfigure  our  laws, 
Mot  only  in  the  eye  of  humanity  and  virtue,  but  of  sound  policy 
Slid  reason. 


i 

Jkrt.^II.  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Southern  /ffrica.    By  William  J. 
f  Burchell,  Esq.  Vol.  II.  4to.  pp.  648.    LoDdon.  1824. 

%^E  reviewed  the  first  volume  of  this  expensive  publication 
^^  in  our  number  for  June  1822.  We  are  sorry  to  find  the 
present  volume  disfigured  by  the  same  hostility  against  the 
.doctrines  and  the  persons  of  the  worthy  and  self-denying  in- 
tdiyiduals  who  are  engaged  in  the  arduous  task  of  instructing 
and  converting  the  barbarous  aborigines  of  Southern  Africa. 
^he  spirit  of  antipathy  manifested  by  Mr.  Burchell,  is  too 
Tiolent  to  be  without  some  cause,  too  malignant  to  have  ori^- 
Bated  in  any  just  and  rational  ground  of  ofl'ence.  We  must  be 
permitted  to  ascribe  if,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  waywardness 
of  his  own  temper,  and  the  overweening  notion  he  has  evi- 
dently cherished  of  his  own  claims  to  admiration.  Indepen- 
dently, however,  of  the  annoyance  occasioned  by  these  and 
wmilar  proofs  of  bad  taste  and  feeling,  we  have  derived  far 
more  gratification  and  instruction  from  this  section  of  the  work, 
than  we  were  able  to  e^ract  from  its  predecessor.  The  tract 
along  which  Mr.  Burchell  travelled,  was  new  ground  ;  and, 
though  he  is  neither  a  lively  narrator  nor  an  elegant  writer,  yet, 
he  had  a  tale  of  interest  to  communicate,  and  he  has  not 
spoiled  it  in  the  telling. 

The  volume  commences  with  the  details  of  the  journey  from 
Klaarwater  to  Graaffreynet.  Mr.  Burchell  started,  Feb.  24, 
1812,  in  bad  temper  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  place, 
and  iu  high  spirits  at  his  emancipation  from  what  he  terms  '  an 
*  oppressive  and  teazing  load  of  daily  vexations.'  The  early 
part  of  the  expedition  was  cheered  by  '  an  auspicious  omen,' 
in  the  shape  of  a  large  supply  of  palatable  food. 

*  In  our  way  over  the  plain,  we  fell  in  with  an  ostrich's  nest ;  if 
80  one  may  call  a  bare  concavity  scratched  in  the  sand,  six  feet  in 
diameter,  surrounded  by  a  trench  equally  shallow,  and  without  the 
mnallest  trace  of  any  materials,  such  as  grass,  leaves,  or  sticks,  to  give 
k  a  resemblance  to  the  nest  of  other  birds.  The  ostriches  to  which 
it  belonged,  must  have  been  at  that  time  feeding  at  a  great  distance, 
or  we  should  have  seen  them  on  so  open  a  plain.  The  poor  birds  at 
their  return  would  find  that  robbers  nad  visited  their  home  in  their 
absence  ;  for  we  carried  off  all  their  eggs.  Within  this  hollow,  and 
quite  exposed,  lay  twenty- five  of  these  gigantic  eggs,  and  in  the 
^ench  nine  more,  intended,  as  the  Hottentots  observe,  as  the  first 
food  of  the  twenty-five  young  ones.    Those  in  the  boll<^w,  being 
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deftigAed  for  incubation,  may  often  prove  uideii  to  the  tmrdhti  ht 
the  otiiers  on  the  out«ide  will  always  be  found  fit  for  eating,  latbe 
present  inbtancc  the  whole  number  were  equally  good. 

*  The  expedient  resorted  to  by  Speelman  on  a  former  oocHDi 
was  now  adopted  to  a  certain  extent :  atter  filling  all  our  bags,  thf 
sleeves  of  their  watch-coats,  and  their  second  pair  of  trowaen  were 
crammed  full  of  eggt.  It  was  considered  ai  an  auapiciong  omeSi  tlift 
at  the  com  incn cement  of  our  journey,  so  valuable  a  prise  ImmI  beet 
placed  in  our  way.  Our  faithtul  dogs  were  not  forgotten  in  the  dt 
vision  of  the  spoil ;  and  their  share,  which  we  immediately  broke  iMi 
a  bowl,  was  eaten  up  on  the  spot.' 

*  •  •  «  « 

*  We  made  our  dinner  from  the  ostrich-eggs ;  each  of  the  BMB* 
tots  eating  a  whole  one,  although  containing,  as  alreadljr  ni0fitioaed|a 
much  food  as  twenty-four  eggs  of  the  domoitic  heii.     It  it  theiaftw 
not  surprizing  that  1  found  myself  unable  to  accomplisb  mj  aiMieof 
the  meal ;  even  with  the  aid  of  all  the  hunger  which  a  long  momio^s 
ride  had  given  me.     The  mode  in  which  they  were  cooked,  was  oaa 
of  great  antiquity  ;  for  all  the  Hottentot  race,  their  fathers,  and  their 
grandfathers'  fathers,  as  they  expressed  themselves,  have  practised  it 
before  them.     A  small  hole  the  size  of  a  finger  was  Tery  aesetrouily 
made  at  one  end,  and  having  cut  a  forked  stick  from  the  bnsbeii 
they  introduced  it  into  the  egg  by  pressing  the  two  prongs  dose  to- 
gether ;  then  by  twirling  the  end  of  the  stick  between  the  palms  sf 
their  hands  for  a  short  time,  they  completely  mixed  the  while  asil 
the  yoik  together.   Setting  it  u^pon  the  fire,  they  continued  treqaeniljr 
to  turn  the  stick,  until  the  inside  had  acquired  the  proper  oonsistcnos 
of  a  boiled  egg.     This  method  recommends  itself  to  a  trsTeller,  by 
its  expedition,   cleanliness,  and  simplicity ;  and  by  requiring  neithtf 
pot,  nor  water ;  the  shell  answering  perfectly  the  purpose  ofthe  first, 
and  the  liquid  nature  of  its  contents,  that  of  the  other.'     pp.  flO^-^tt 

On  the  following  day  an  opportunity  occurred  of  ascertain* 
ing  that  the  stomach  of  a  Hottentot  u  not  altogether  indis* 
criminate  in  its  choice  of  food.  One  of  Mr.  Burcheirs  attca- 
dahts,  belonging  to  that  race,  happening  to  witness  the 
voracity  of  a  Bushman  who,  after  roasting  a  lizard,  made  s 
voluptuous  feast  upon  its  eggs,  exhibited,  when  relating  the 
circumstance,  symptoms  ofthe  most  intense  disgust.  An  afiep^ 
ting  description  is  given  of  the  rencounter  with  a  horde  of 
Bushmen^to  whose  half  dozen  miserable  huts,  Mr.B.  gave  the 
appropriate  name  of  '  Poverty  Kraal.'  His  behaviour  to  thsis 
wretched  beings  does  him  honour.  He  relieved  their  hongsr* 
to  his  own  probable  inconvenience,  made  them  supremelj  nip* 
py  by  a  distribution  of  tobacco,  and  rebuked  the  dishoneiitj 
of  his  own  followers  who  were  taking  advantage  of  eircnm* 
stances  to  procure  the  valuable  skins  worn  by  these  poor 
creatures,  for  a  worthless  remuneration.  The  gratitude  6t  fho 
wanderers  was  unbounded^  and  he  left  them  happy  for  obc€« 
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a  full  pTM  ni  BupplVi  and  without  anticipatioDS  of  future 
»g«ncie8.  L ..  the  6th,  the  party  reached  the  kraal  of  a  chief 
lined  Kaabi,  and  the  relations  of  amity  and  alliance  were 
lily  established  by  the  distribution  of  a  few  ounces  of  to- 
icco.  Here  our  scientific  Traveller  congratulates  himself  on 
good  fortune  in  having  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  man, 
'  especially  the  African  bush-ranger,  in  an  uncivilized  state. 
is  remarks  on  the  subject  do  not,  however,  appear  to  be 
^terticularly  novel  or  profound*  We  learn  that  these  nomades 
\W^  not  ambitious,  nor,  as  Mr.  B.  believes,  are  they  avaricious  ; 
'Aat  they  are  hospitable  and  generous  towards  each  other,  and 
fJiMit,  by  way  of  set*o(f  against  these  rather  common  virtues  of 
Ai^ige  life,  they  are  to  oe  credited  with  certain  vices,  also 
.piffiQiently  rife  among  barbarians,  such  as  lying,  ignorance, 
!  Md  a  propensity  to  make  rather  too  free  with  other  peoples* 
^l^ioperty.  By  his  frank  and  cordial  behaviour,  Mr.  Uurchell 
;^#Don  secured  the  confidence  of  these  good-natured  people  ;  and 
ktt  has  preserved  a  number  of  little  traits  of  character  which 
pMike  out  an  interesting  chapter. 

t  '  One  of  the  mothers  told  me,  with  evident  distress,  that  she  was 

.  foon  to  be  parted  from  her  only  daughter,  of  whom  she  was  aflTec* 

.tlonately  Tond,  and  who  was  now  considered  old  enough  to  live  in  her 

kntband's  hut.     The  girl  herself  was  sitting  by,  and,  on  hearing  this 

HMntioned,  she  turned  her  face  downwards,  with  an  unaffected  b&shful^ 

and  with   a  natural  and  interesting  expression  of  genuine  in- 

!,  which  would  well   have  become  the  most  cifilized  of  her 


*  With  regard  to  polygamy,  I  was  told  that  a  second  wife  is  never 
taken,  until  the  first,  as  before  stated,  has  become  old,  not  in  years, 
ktit  in  constitution  :  and  sometimes,  thoush  rarely,  a  third  supplies. 
Id  like  manner,  the  place  of  the  second.  This  was  generally  the 
jipreatest  extent  of  their  polygamy  ;  nor  were  the  old  wives,  on  that 
•Incount,  neglected  or  left  unprovided  for  by  their  husbands ;  but  cmi- 
iftintly  remained  with  him  on  the  same  terms  as  before.  I  could  not 
team  that  any  nice  feelings  of  jealousy  between  these  wives,  ever  dts- 
Mrbed  the  harmony  of  the  family^ 

*  Some  men  passing  by,  seemed  much  amused  at  my  questions, 
•od  joineti  us :  on  which,  I  inquired  of  the  women  if  their  husbands 
•ver  beat  them ;  well  knowing  that  this  subject  was  one  of  great 
iflsportance  in  their  domestic  arrangements.  The  men  laughed,  and 
quickly  replied,  *«  No  No."  The  women  as  loudly  cried,  "  Yes, 
Tes,  tney  beat  us  on  the  head — so."  And  sufficiently  proved  the 
truth  of  their  assertion,  by  the  ready  and  natural  manner  in  which 
they  imitated  this  act  of  conjugal  discipline. 

*  I  then  Quitted  this  party,  who  appeared  happy  and  pleased  at  my 
•topping  witti  them  so  long,  and  continaed  my  visil  to  tke  differsot 
liMses.     In  one,  a  little  family  groape  wtra  driaktag  their  goat»* 

ftom  a  iaaihsia   bowl,   am   tft  a  wmmtt  patftoilir 
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Of  all  the  inttrunaenu  for  conveyiog  liquid  to 

must  appear  the  least  adapted  to  such  a  purpose :        t  with  bo 

means  than  this*  they  emptied  their  bowl ;  and  perhapa  ,liaiv  jr 

covered  that  the  greater  length  of  time  which  thu  mode  raOML 

prolongs  also  the  pleasure  of  their  meal.     The  brush 

strong  hair,  and  of  a  thickness  sufficient  to  fill  the   mouth.    Ik 

manner  of  using  it,  was  by  dipping  it  into  the  bowl,  and  auckM^ 

milk  out  of  it.' 

One  of  the  men,  having  been  requested  to  give  proof  of  kii 
dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  missed  a  mark.  '  meaanf 
'  in  surface  about  seven  square  feet/  at  the  short  diatuet 
of  twenty  yards.  In  the  evening,  Mr.  B.  was  present  atsUI 
in  one  of  tlie  largest  '  houses'  of  the  kraal,  nnd  witatmd 
an  exhibition  wiiich  may  go  in  aid  of  the  hypothesis,  tlMk  d 
our  various  modes  of  amusement  are  conventional  and  u^ 
scriptive,  instead  of  containins^  within  themselves  any  ei 
principle  of  gratification.  As  the  hovel  was  too  low  to 
any  one  to  stand  upright,  the  dancer  was  compelled  to' 
use  of  two  long  sticks,  touching  the  ground  at  a  considcffiyi 
distance  from  each  other,  on  which  he  rested  himself  a 
a  stooping  and  inconvenient  attitude.  One  foot 
motionless,  wliile  the  other  was  kept  in  incessant  but  ii 
motion,  with  little  change  of  place ;  the.  knee  and  lee  hraH 
as  much  movement  from  side  to  side  as  the  restricted  poailiQS 
of  the  foot  would  allow.  The  figurant  accompanied  ii^«— ^ 
with  the  voice,  and  in  this  part  of  the  entertainment  the  m^ 
tators  joined.  After  some  time,  he  fell  on  the  ground,  sft if 
exhausted,  though  still  continuing  his  contortions  and  Ui 
singing;    but  speedily    started   up,  and   resumed   his  fnm 

Eosture,  '  changing  legs  from  time  to  time/     Round  his  ■■^ 
e  wore  a  sort  of  rattle. 

During  the  Author's  short  residence  at  this  kraal,  his  psito 
shot  two  rhinoceroses,  must  highly  to  the  gratification  otUk 
Bushmen  and  their  families,  to  whom  such  abundaaos  kd 
been  till  then  unknown :  they  were  left  in  high  festival  vhi 
the  travellers  set  forward  on  their  road.  On  the  IM  of 
March,  they  reached  the  borders  of  the  colony,  and 

tered  a  most  inhospitable  reception  from  the  boor  at 

farm  they  first  halted  ;  for  which  they  were  indemnified,  oa  tk 
foUdwiiig  day,  by  the  kind  treatment  they  met  with  at  snotkr 
station,  from  the  wife  of  Piet  Vermeulen. 

They  reached  GraaflTreynot  on  the  25th,  after  ^^^HVm 
severely  during  the  passage  of  the  Snow  Mountains,  jart  is 
time  for  Mr.  Surchell  to  proKt  by  the  kind  attentions  of  Ife 
and  Mrs.  Kicherer  during  an  attack  of  fever.  On  kis  »» 
covery,  he  exerted  himself  in  procuring  the 
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4  wed  every  effort  to  seci]re>  the  asRistanee  of  sueh  of  the 
Dttentots  as  were  likely  to  prove  effective  ifi  the  arduous  task 
kich  lay  before  them.  For  some  reason  unexplained,  there 
ems  to  have  been  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  local 
igistracy  to  assist  him  in  these  important  measures;  and 
len  at  length  the  Landdrost  tendered  to  him  the  service  of 
e  natives,  he  received  private  information,  that  they  were 
B  very  refuse  of  the  Ironk,  or  gaol,  flottentots.  At  last, 
iwever,  ail  arrangements  were  completed ;  and,  after  Mr, 
ircbell  had  been  detained  '  a  quarter  of  an  hour'  by  the 
^remony'  of  soleaia  prayer  for  his  safety,  offisred  up  by 
r*  Kicherer,  be  set  otf  on  his  venturous  expedition.  This 
19  Ofi  the  28th  of  April,  1812:  on  the  lOth  of  the  suc^ 
eding  month  occurred  the  following  adventure. 

^  The  day  was  exceedingly  pleastnt,  and  not  a  cloud  was  to  be 
in*  For  a  miie  or  two,  we  travelled  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
i^  in  this  part  abounded  in  tall  mat  rushes.  The  dogs  seemed 
iCn  to  enjoy  prowling  about  and  examining  every  bushy  place,  and 
last  met  with  some  object  among  the  rushes,  which  caused  them 
sec  up  a  most  vehement  and  determined  barking.  We  explored 
i  spot  with  caution,  as  we  suspected  from  the  peculiar  tone  of  their 
rk,  that  it  was,  what  it  proved  to  be,  lions.  Having  encouraged 
I  dogs  to  drive  them  out,  a  task  which  they  performed  with 
^t  willingness,  we  had  a  full  view  of  an  enormous  black* maned 
n,  and  a  lioness.  The  latter  was  seen  only  for  a  minute,  as  she 
de  her  escape  up  the  river,  under  concealment  of  the  rushes ;  but 
linn  came  s^eaaily  forward,  and  stood  still  to  look  at  us.  At  this 
ment  we  felt  our  situation  not  free  from  danger,  as  the  animal 
troed  preparing  to  spring  upon  us,  and  we  were  stmding  on  the  bank 
the  distance  of  only  a  fuw  yards  from  him,  most  of  us  being  on 
i  and  unarmed,  witiiout  any  visible  possibility  of  escaping.  I  had 
en  up  my  horse  to  the  hunters,  and  was  on  foot  myself;  but  there 
I  no  time  for  fear*  and  it  was  useless  to  attempt  avoiding  him. 
or  Truy  was  in  great  alarm  ;  she  clasped  her  infant  to  her  bosom, 
I  screamed  out,  as  if  she  though^  her  destruction  inevitable, 
Ikig  anxiously  to  those  who  were  nearest  the  animal.  Take  care! 
ke  care!  In  great  fear  for  my  safety,  she  half  insisted  upon 
moving  further  off:  I,  however,  stood  well  upon  my  guard, 
ding  my  pistols  in  my  band,  with  my  finger  upon  the  trigger ; 
1  those  who  had  muskets  kept  themselves  prepared  in  the  same 
nner.  Bui  at  this  instant,  the  dogs  boldly  flew  in  between  us 
I  the  lion,  and  surrounding  him,  kept  him  at  bay  by  their  violent 
1  resolute  barking.  The  courage  of  these  faithful  animals,  was 
9t  admirable :  they  advanced  up  to  the  side  of  the  huge  beast,  and 
od  making  the  greatest  clamor  in  his  face,  without  the  least  ap- 
ihmce  of  fear.  The  lion,  conscious  of  his  strength,  remained 
noved  at  their  noisy  attempts,  and  kept  his  head  turned  towards  us. 
.•oe  moment,  the  dogs  perceiving  his  eye  thus*  engaged,  1M1 
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advanced  close  to  his  feet,  and  seemed  as  if  they    roold  actaif 

seize  hold  of  him ;  but  they  paid  dearly  for  il r prodence,  fc 

without  discomposing  the  majestic  and  steady  attitode  in  wUdbk 
stood  fixed,  he  merely  moved  his  paw,  and  at  the  next  imtaM,  I 
heheld  two  lying  dead.     In  doing  this,  he  made  to  IMc 

that  it  was  scarcely  perceptible  by  what  means  thej  had  b< 

Of  the  time  which  we  had  gained  by  the  interferenoe  of  the 
not  a  moment  was  lost ;  we  tired  upon  him ;  one  of  the  balb 
through  his  side  iust  between  the  short  ribs,  and  tlie  blood  immed 
began  to  flow ;  but  the  animal  still  remained  atandiiiff  in  the  ■ 
position.     Wc  had  now  no  doubt  that  he  would  spnng  apaa  ■; 
every  gun  was  instantly  reloaded ;  but  happily  we  were  mbtakcn,  ■! 
were  not  sorry  to  see  him  move  quietly  away ;  tboaeh  I  had  haprf 
in  a  few  minutes  to  have  been  enaoled  to  take  hold  of  his  paw  widatf 
danger.' 

On  the  14tl)»  the  caravan  paid  its  second  visit  to  Eaabi*i 
kraal.     As   Mr.   Burchell   had  previously  promised  to  mskr 
another  ^i^eneral  distribution  of  tobacco   when  he  should  pan 
in  that  direction  on  his  return  to  Klaaniyater,  the  inhabitaol^ 
like  '  a  crowd   of  happy  children*   in  joyous  expectatioo  i 
'  toys  and  su^i^ar-plums/  now  flocked   eagerly   and  exuUbgb 
aliout  him;  and  he  could   only  escape  from    their  '  noise  MM 
'  confu'jion,*  by  transferring  the  business  of  arrangemeBt  ai 
division  to    their  chieftain.     Friendly^  however^    as    was  di 
reception  which  the   bountiful   dispenser  of  shag  aad  pigid 
met  with  from  these  people,  he  had  a  very  sufficient  proof  tki^ 
their  appropriative  habits  had  sustained  no    diminution  oF  »• 
tivity.     They  had  evidently  been   making  a   successful 
lation  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours,  for  they  had 
suddenly  possessed  of  large  herds  of  cattle,  to  say  noChiif  tf 
a  respectal}le  flock  of  two  hundred  sheep.     When  qoeatioMi 
on  these  very  suspicious  accessions  to  their  riches,  tney  codi 
frame  no  better  excuse,  than  that  they  had  obtained  Uiesina 
another  kraal.     Soon  after  their  departure  frora  this  spoCv  tb 
party  were  roused  by  the  roaring  of  a  lion  prowlii^  bvulf 
within  fifty  yards  of  their  station  ;  from  which  circiHnsttDce  W 
B.  takes  occasion  to  introduce  a  notable  piece  of  verbiagt  dMilf 
man's  supremncy  over  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation,  sndlil 
privilege  to  '  rule  alone  by  the  divine  spirit  of  reason  and  i^ 
'  perior  intellect  ;*  in  the  exercise  of  which  he  is,  '  at  bis  eii 
'  option  and  freewill/  either  to  '  elevate  himself  aboTe  tht  «ii 

*  of  the  animal    creation,   or,   by  the  neglect   of  them. 

•  himself  below  the  beasts/     We  really  wish  that  Mr.  B; 

hare  satisfied  himself  with  telling  us  what  he  utm  in  AfiioR 
^'^^^W  well  have  dispensed  with  hia  attempts  «rtiy 
mnd-then  to  edify  us  with  the  profound  result  of  bis 
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s.  .  Independently  of  the  crudeness  of  his  notions^  and  the 
.taste  betrayed  by  the  mat  a  propas  introduction  of  these 
C  shreds  and  scraps  of  mawkish  sentiment,  they  are  ren- 
td, offensive  by  a  suspicion  that  they  are,  partly  at  least, 
effects  of  irritation,— that  they  are  designed  as  a  sort  of 
ling  fire  aimed  at  the  different  views  of  those  evangelical 
[)le  who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  provoke  his  ire. 
reaches  Klaarvvater  in  no  better  temper.  He  seems  sadly 
of  humour  at  the  incivility  of  the  inhabitants,  who  neg- 
ed  the  '  colonial  custom'  of  wasting  gunpowder  by  answer- 
in  the  same  way  the  *  twenty  discharges'  by  which  he  aa- 
nced  his  return  ;  and  he  absolutely  writhes  under  the  un- 
:ern  with  which  Mr.  Anderson  treated  that  memorable 
It. 

None  of  the  missionaries  making  themselves  visible  all  this  time, 
ockcd  at  Mr.  Anderson's  door  :  he  at  last  came  forward,  and  in 
Imirably  cahD  manner,  and  without  the  least  expression  of  any 
tions,  such  as  worldly  men  might  naturally  indulge  in,  on  wit- 
ing  the  return  of  a  person  whom   he  might  consider  as  liaving 

from  the  dead,  received  me  with  :  So,  you* re  come  back  againm 
HSt  certain!^  have  been  vexatious  to   him,  to  find  all  his  predic. 

respecting  the  dangers  and  difEculties  of  the  journey,  and  my 
re  in  the  object  of  it,  falsified  in  the  eyes  of  those  people  by. 
n  he  wished  to  be  thought  an  unerring  example  for  their  imita- 
i  and  I  readily  admit  this  excuse  for  his  feelings.  Therefore 
ler  he  nor  his  brother  missionaries,  had  any  reason  for  rejoicing 
f  success  and  safe  return  ;  a  sentiment  which,  if  they  felt  it,  never 

escaped  their  lips  during  the  whole  time  I  remained  at  Klaar- 
r;  nor  did  they  ever  allow  their  consistency  to  be  compromised 
syvain  curiosity  respecting  the  occurrences  of  my  journey;  for 
lis  head  they  preserved  a  silence  well  becoming  men  whose  minds 
r  occupied  with  better  things.  Nor  was  any  reason  ever  given 
aking  no  notice  of  my  salute.  However ;  I  met  with  a  civil  recep* 
from  all.  I  know  that  it  is  the  doctrine  of  this  sect,  to  suppress, 
even  destroy,  every  lively  emotion,  and  to  strive  to  become  serious 
te.  But  for  mv  part,  I  never  could  bring  tnj  mind  to  so  serious 
te  as  to  avoid  bein^;  extremely  glad  at  finding  myself,  with  all  my 
,  safely  arrived  at  Klaar water,  or  to  avoid  being  equally  rejoiced 
siting  away  from  it.'    p.  223. 

ow,  to  say  nothing  of  the  little  fib  about  '  the  doctrine  of 
B  sect,'  and  making  every  allowance  for  the  mortification 
ih  a  man  of  Mr.  Burchell's  overweening  cast  must  have 
at  finding  that  the  Missionaries  were  not  disposed  to  emu- 
the  Bushmen  of  Kaabi's  kraal  in  their  demonstrations  of 
m  his  arrival, — we  cannot  help  expressing  our  wonder  thilj 
lipuld  have  permitted  this  Weak  and  petuiailt  paragraph  iir 
e  its  appearance  in  his  work.    The  *  predictions*  of  Mr. 
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AndeffK>n  had  in  no  respect  been  '  falsified  :*  he  h^d  fei» 
sented  the  *  dangers  and  difficulties/  of  the  journey,  mod  iL 
Burcheil  will  not,  we  presume,  deny  that  the  represenlitiQi 
was  correct.  It  is  very  clear,  that  the  missionaries  had  olbr 
business — whether  more  important  or  not,  we  eball  not  take 
upon  us  to  decide — than  that  of  paying  coart  to  Mr.  Bnrchd; 
and,  while  he  admits  that  they  gave  him  a  '  ciyil  receplitik' 
it  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  other  incidental  notiGee,  that  A^ 
were  not  deficient  in  any  necessary  attentions.  We  can  eadv 
conceive  that  they  might  have  very  substantial  reasons  for  d^ 
dining  any  closer  intimacy. 

In  another  passage,  written  under  the  influence  of  the  mm 
irritable  feelings,  we  have  an  almost  ludicrous  complaint  ifi- 
pecting  a  view  of  the  settlement  of  Klaarwater,  which  Mr.  B. 
executed  for  Mr.  Anderson,  under  an  express  engagement  Art 
it  should  not  be  forwarded  to  Europe,  nor  '  engraved  fitm' 
In  despite  of  these  pitiful  restrictions,  this  marvelloiift  pro- 
doction  found  its  way  to  England,  and,  on  Mr.  B.*s  reUtfaW 
Cape  Town,  *  was  recognised  in  the  form  of  a  print,  cng^ni 

*  to  be  the  principal  ornament  of  a  book  of  misaionarj  tianb 

*  by  a  person  who  visited'  the  station  sometime  after,  and  whob 
says  our  Traveller,  '  so  much  admired  this  drawing,  that  he  bf 

*  thought  it  worthy  of  being  published  as  his  own.*  WhocfCf 
this  '  person'  may  he,  he  agrees  with  Mr.  Burcheil  on  oni 
point  on  which  we  diiier,  if  he  really  '  admired*  Mr.  Biucbdri 
talents  as  an  artist.  There  is  a  palpable  discrepancy  betmctf 
the  execution  of  some  of  the  wood-cuts  of  this  volume^  aad  ik 
coloured  prints,  which  leads  to  one  of  two  conclusions;  eilkd 
that  the  drawing  of  the  subject  was  made  on  the  woodrUock 
by  Mr.  Branston  himself,  (which,  from  our  knowledge  of  kii 
style,  we  imagine  to  have  been  the  case,)  and  conseqsentlf,  Art 
the  loose,  unartist-like  manner  of  the  lareer  plates  is  chaip- 
able  on  Mr.  Burchell's  pencil ;  or  else,  that,  if  the  latter  be 
mechanically  competent  to  the  firm  and  decided  handEsiflf 
some  of  the  vignettes,  he  has  been  strangely  negligent  in  lif- 
fering  his  aquatinter  to  turn  out  a  series  of  Tery  unscicnrifc 
plates.  Let  any  one  inspect  the  well  chosen  and  well  exascslrf 
subjects  of  Mr.  Daniel),  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  globe,  iW 
he  will  at  once  comprehend  our  meanmg.  Neither  in  Ui  »- 
lection,  nvanagement  of  efFecty  nor  touch,  does  the  uiCHtf 
Traveller  exhibit  any  of  the  characters  of  an  artist.  Oa  lit 
propriety  of  the  conduct  which  has  led  to  this  dij^resma,  sc 
give  no  opinion,  since  we  are  not  in  possession  of  aD  A» 
circumstances.  It  is  very  possible  that  Mr.  Anderson 
nothing  of  the  publication ;  and  we  would  hope,  for  ^ 
of  Mr.  B.'s  liberality,  that  hs  is  himself  miataki  n  m 
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lections  of  the  traosaction.  Butwemuethave  doDewith  all  tliiii 
!f  mad  in  our  sketch  of  the  Author's  further  prosrest*  we  muet 

Jieeolutely  naes  by  the  comments  of  various  kincls,  which  he  is 
too  fond  or  mixing  up  with  his  matters  of  fact. 
"       •  It  was  about  four  in  the  afternoon'  of  June  6th,  that  the 
jj   caravan  started  on  its  route  to  the  Interior ;  and«  after  some  of 
I*   the  usual  incidents  of  African  travel,  it  reached,  on  the  18th« 
^   *  one  of  the  most  celebrated  places'  of  the  regions  beyond  the 
}    Gsriep,    This  spot  is  distinguished  by  several  masses  of  rock« 
'    one  or  which  is  much  larger  than  the  rest,  and  has  been  ex* 
i    aavated  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  mineral  much  in  reouesft 
iMong  the  natives,  as  hiorhly  ornamental  to  the  person.    This 
*    ilibstance  is  called  Sibilo,  and  consists  of  a  *  shining,  powderjft 
t    ^  iron-ore  of  a  steel-grey  or  bluish  lustre,  and  soft  and  greasy 
i    '  to  the  touch/    It  is  prepared  for  use  by  ^ndine  and  mix- 
}    ture  with  grease.    Though  sometimes  rubbed  into  the  body,  it 
k   is  chiefly  applied  to  the  head,  the  hair  being  *  often  so  much 
I    ^  loaded  and  clotted  with  an  accumulation  of  it,  that  the  clots 
i    '  exhibit  the  appearance  of  lumps  of  mineral.'    To  this  fashion* 
!    tble  mine,  supplying  the  powder  and  pomatum  of  Southern 
I    Africa,  all  the  neighbouring  nations  resort ;  and  its  produce  is 
I    distributed,  by  barter,  over  an  extent  of  at  least  five  degrees 
I    of  latitude.    On  the  28th,  the  party  traversed  the  defile  of  the 
Kamhanni  Mountains,  which  form  the  great  natural  line  of  se* 
paration  between  the  Hottentot  and  KafTer  races.    The  pass 
was  not  difficult,  since  it '  had  no  perceptible  ascent  or  descent,* 
and  it  was  completely  cleared  in  about  three  houra  and  a  half. 
On  the  following  day,  the  Travellers  reached  the  Kruman. 
which  presented  the  sight,  rare  in  these  regions,  of  a  clear  and 
plentiful  current  fifteen  feet  wide.    This  'beautiful  little  river* 
IS,  at  its  source,  a  '  full  and  broad  stream ;'  but,  by  the  UAiie4 
eii'ects  of  evaporation  and  absorption,  it  diminishes  as  it  flows 
onward,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  sands.     Id  the  rainy  season,  it  is 
-    joined,  according  to  local  report,  by  the  Moshowa,  and  in  years 
'   when  their  rise  is  considerable,  they  reach  the  Grariep.    The 
13th  of  July  was  the  memorable  day  on  which  Mr.  Barchell 
entered  Litakun,  (the  Lattakoo  of  Campbell,)  an  event  of  which 
he  shall  give  his  own  description. 

<  The  good  humour  which  beamed  in  the  countenaoess  of  ihe 
crowd,  reflected  a  sunshine  upon  every  object,  and  flon  die  fint 
initam,  banished  every  uneasy  sensation  which  the  uncenam^ef 4Mir 
toception  mi|[;ht  have  crested.  With  the  recollection  of  the  vexations 
and  ditappointmeats  which  had  to  ioag  attended  mj  paogress  hrto 
the  Interior^  I  feh  as  though  I  had,  by  advancing  thus  far,  gatned  a 
triumph  over  the  numerous  dificollies  whitii  siait  olwsfs  bases  ood 
oppose  every  traveller  who  shell  attempt  lo  explore  these  region% 


■loae  and  uMupported,  cheeral  bj  no  Tnen^,   apfacU   by  h  al  I 
Wfaile   Eurveyiog   vith  npiiiitj' tlie  new  chjnctef  af  tUi  b*"' 
crowd  of  Africans,  and  admiring  iW  «ocia)   Appcaranct  oada 
tude  of  a  iQwti,  so  ilifTcrcril  in  (rvnrv  retpcct  froot  (liOK  of  F 
csnght  a  Bpirit  of  eD[hu*iatai  vliiuh  Kcmcd  like   i 
power  emanating  from   tlic    ktrangc;  objccls  wlilcti    i 
rounded  me,  and  esciled  f«ltfl^  whkli  rendered  axj  fi 
town  of  LitakuD,  a  uiomcni,  uhich,  in  iU  [>f^-iilisr  g 
deligbl,  was  never  »urpa»ed  \f!  any  atber  cvrni  of  (he  ji 
cuitionied,  as  I  had  been,  for  wo  nnuij  munih*.  to  tbe  % 
frail  (nDveable  tints  of  HotuaiM*  mu  Bwboica,  1  r  ' 
raytelf  ai  IcnRih  arrived  aounc  ■  mUion  »boM«  <lw< 
nunc  of  building*.     Ahhoagli  tbe  wcailiei  «■•  et 
•faone  bright,  aod  abed  aniautioa  tipoB  tbc  acnte,  i 
appearance  of  tbece  dweUio^,  ai  luui^  at  ibe  amvat  oT  dx  <1 
ttraoger   seemed  (o  lend  a  pleating  aclifc  curiuali;  d 
iaLBbitanis.'  pp.  3.38,  9> 

The  Tnvellei^  halted  before  the  buuse  of  tbo  c 
(Clunpbeirb  Mateeb«,)  wberv  ifar  principal  i 
rounded  Mr.  Burchell;  but  the  wailrrwns  nnl  a 
him  to  be  pret;eai,  until,  uftrc  severjl  minute*,   %n  i 
standing  by  his  side  was  pointed  out  to  him  va  Ihe  rkicT  a 
Bachapirts.     This  personage  did  not  differ  in  anv  ' 
those  who  stood  near  him,  escttptini;  in  the-  nuimteaaBoe ol 
silent  and  reserved  deportmrDt.     His  figniv  ini«  eood.  i 
stature  of  '  an  iDtermediatc  proportion.' 

'  He  stood  perfectly  still,  with  Ilia  hAndt  bcfare  btat  Galded  '»  « 
other,  and  with  bba  eyes  dirocled  ratlvef  du«oward«,  bm  m 
then  looking  up  and  tbowing  tliSl  he  wai  auending  lo  all  tl 
■aid.  He  spoke  very  little  or  slmoat  nothing  ;  and  \^tt  the  o 
tloB  to  SerrakAia  and  hu  brodbcra.  Thcae  wcrv  p 
for  lo  aay,  introduced,  wooU  nmte  an  idea  of  m, 
nooy.  and  give  a  very  emoaava  inpnaem  of  tbe  « 
braifacn  «  Im  aerr  pracM  on  ibii  ogcmmo,  wctc  MotIA 
and  Mabura.  MeUrmmt,  wfauae  oane  baa  alnewlj  b 
waa  a  tall  ibin  imn,  of  a  ooiuucsaiiat  inaat  remarkablv  fbr  Si 
■ad  dnproportioiwd  (eaiurob  Tbo  axitbcr  of  him  and  af  b-  . 
broilier  Maltlri,  vaa  a  Kon ;  bat  the  otbcra  were  the  taaa  ^  a 
draana  womoii.  MaWl  ur  (.Vntjafll)  wa»  a  fine  '  ~ 
yoonf  nun  oTa  piuuini.*  Dtchiuna  cauDlmaace 
■ppniachin)-  MMDcwhot  to  the  m-gra.     Tlic  youogee  bta 

waa  tvnarkBbJy  bai>d«ninc  a«  a  blaA,  and  aeeiiMd  !■  be  

'*"* "^i*^'     ^*'  "**  ***"  '^  proportJoa*,  ami  ia  Itrnfaa  ■ 


On  bw  fM-t  he  m 
K  imili^aiuly.  1 


««U-known  aiatua  of  An(i»e4ii, 


MitMiii.   ifatMish  BoM 
bia  head  «M  boaaiil  n 


-        -   ^  lealbcro  banikerdiiel',  Mariy  in  tb>« 
bJiaa  batti  abows  la  a  fonnar  plalc'  pf.  363,  a. 
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Ailer  some  preliminary  and  imperfect  essays  at  conversation 
through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  Mattivi  requested  Mr.' 
Burcheil  to  sit  down,  and  placed  himself  opposite  to  his  visiter, 
tbe  men  of  superior  rank  seating  themselves  in  a  surrounding 
i^ifcle,  while  the  rest  of  the  people  remained  standing.  As 
*h\j&  meeting  was  little  more  than  a  mutual  reconnoissance,  but 
.ktle  that  was  important  passed.  A  hint  from  Serrakutu,  that 
lome  tobacco  would  be  acceptable^  was  evaded  by  Mr.  B.; 
imt  tlie  scarcely  less  acceptable  snuff-box  was  tendered  to 
Hattivi,  who,  emptying  it  into  his  hand,  distributed  its  contents 
irith  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  with  strict  impartiality,  among 
the  occupants  of  the  inner  circle.  At  this  assembly,  neither 
tromen  nor  children  had  been  permitted  to  appear ;  but  when 
it  broke  up,  and  the  white  man  had  taken  his  seat  in  hia 
vmggon,  he  was  beset  by  a  considerable  number  of  the  inter- 
licted  classes.  After  their  departure,  Mattivi,  Se/rakutu,  and 
Uollemmi  made  their  appearance,  and  seated  themselves  in 
iie  vehicle.  The  chief,  having  pointed  out  a  large  enclosed 
(pace,  (the  inootsi  or  place  for  the  transaction  of  public  busi- 
less,)  Mr.  B.  ordered  his, men  to  draw  the  waggons  into  the 
enclosure,  and  the  visiters,  who  had  retained  tneir  seats,  were 
as  pleased  with  the  ride,  as  a  child  when  drawn  about  by  its 
nurse.*  Coffee  proved  a  very  acceptable  beverage  to  thesQ 
African  noblemen ;  but  every  thing  of  this  kind  was  subordinate 
x>  one  great  object  of  desire,  on  the  acquisition  of  which  they 
were  so  anxiously  intent  as  to  make  it  the  earliest  subject  of 
legotiation.  Mattivi  and  his  coadjutors  in  the  business,  had 
tet  their  hearts  upon  a  gun,  and  they  appear  to  have  fully 
understood  the  right  method  of  procuring  it;  they  teazed  acd 
cajoled,  and  at  last  fairly  outwitted  the  European,  who  tried 
ill  methods  of  evasion,  but  none  successfully.  It  must  be  con- 
iiessed,  that  Mr.  Burcheil  had  a  difficult  part  to  sustain.  Sfur- 
'ounded  by  a  multitude  whom  it  would  have  been  perfect  mad- 
less  to  change  from  selfish  friends  to  decided  enemies,  and 
seconded  only  by  a  set  of  Hottentots  who  had  proved  them- 
selves, with  the  exception  of  three,  thorough  poltroons,  be  had 
lo  resource  but  that  of  a  firm,  yet  temporizing  policy ;  and  this 
t  was  by  no  means  easy  to  adapt  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
)f  his  situation.  He  had,  however,  leisure  and  opportunity  to 
xy  his  hand  at  preaching ;  and  he  takes  care  to  apprise  his^ 
"^ders  of  the  extraordinary  interest  with  which  his.  audience 
ietened  to  him ;  intimating,  moreover,  with  characteristio 
Qodesty,  that  missionaries  may  borrow  a  useful  lesson  from  hit 
node  of  instruction.  The  only  part  of  the  statement  to  which 
ve  can  yield  implicit  belief,  is  tbe  observation,  that  the  A^tK 
hor's  *  mode  of  argument  and  explanation  was  entirely  wftt'  to 
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Us  hearers,  and  even  to  one  of  them  who  *  ed  it  Dm^ 

*  water/ 

A  great  part  of  his  interconrse  with  tbe  natives 
on  their  side,  in  bej^ging,  chiefly  for  tobacco  ;  on  hk»  in 
plying  with  their  urgency,  only  when  some  specific  paim 
to  be  gained.  The  chief  appeared  to  be  actuated  br  no  w 
bat  that  of  making  the  most  of  the  man  of  bcMilij  tobasok 
and  guns  ;  and  Mr.  Burchell  seems  to  have  formed  a  vcft  tc* 
cnrate  estimate  of  his  character,  remarkable  chiefly  far  iuka 
cunning  and  unprincipled  selfishness.  It  was  reqocaUd  thrt  I 
the  presents  winch  were  intended  for  him.  might  be  icMnttf 
for  a  private  interview,  as,  in  the  event  of  a  public  deliveiv. 
his  friends  would  expect  to  share  in  his  acquisitions.  Hcd^ 
played  on  all  occasions,  a  spirit  of  craving  coTetoanicM. 
eagerly  grasping  at  every  shadow  of  advantage,  and  ansioMto 
obtain  an  immediate  compensation  even  for  the  gifts  wUcb  ke 
affected  to  bestow  freely.  If  he  gave  a  bowl  of  milk,  he  wimM 
first  accept  payment,  and  then  claim  a  share  of  wbat  he  Wd 
tendered  as  a  mark  of  hospitality.  We  have,  howefCTp  worn 
suspicion  that  Mr.  Burchell  did  not  manage  Tery  dcrcrirn 
his  transactions  with  the  people  and  the  govemora.  Other  ia- 
dividuals  and  other  parties  had  made  their  occasional  rcfidcDce 
in  this  city,  without  submitting  to  the  impositions  piactiK<i 
npon  him;  and  even  during  his  stay.  Berends,  a  HollMlBt 
captain,  with  about  fourteen  of  his  men,  came  in  well  providtd 
with  fire-arms.  These  people  had  been  accustomed  to  trade 
with  the  Bachapins,  and  yet,  had  never  supplic^d  tbem  with  i 
single  musket ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  they  had  found  ur 
difficulty  in  resisting  such  demands  as  might  have  been  nadc 
in  that  way.  Mr.  B.  was  active  in  his  inquiries  and  invem^ 
tions,  and  adopted  such  methods  as  were  likely  to  bring  kn 
into  the  most  close  and  familiar  intercourse  with  tbe  nalivts. 
He  turned  portrait-painter,  and  the  result  in  one  instanee,  a  | 
thus  amusingly  described. 

'  MollhnmU  who  had  long  resisted  nay  solicitations  to  sit  Ar  Av 
portrait f  was  this  morning  prevailed  on  by  the  ofier  of  a  qosnliqr  of 
tobacco,  to  grant  my  request. 

*  This  being  the  first  portrait  which  I  had  drawn  at  LJtikan,  it  «■ 
fortunate  that  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  strong  likeness^  al  the  ci^ 
cumstance  made  a  very  fiivourable  impression  on  the  natfrei,  and  ^tmmi 
them  excessively.     As  soon  as  it  was  known,  for  he  innnedian^at 
and  told  every  body  what  I  had  done*  every  one  crowded  tmwm^    | 
Mattivi  came  smiling,  and  calling  out«  AkIaU  bom  i  (Let  me  asa !)  «i    I 
after  his  first  surprise  was  over,  he  exclaimed,  SSt^^kei  <SaMlr/(Vsi} 
praity  !  Very  well ! )   But  tlie  astonishmeot  of  the  crowd, 
Mollammi  ia  a  book,  is  aot  very  easily  to  be  described  ;  n 
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iBi|iiiiiil,  withont  haTiog  been  witnened.  They  fixed  Atk  eytB  on 
it  with  a  degree  of  attention  which  seemed  to  ^^ive  to  their  oonnt^ 
■aocei  an  expression  not  very  unlike  that  of  tear.  It  was  evident 
that  so  strange  and  unexpected  a  sight  absorbed  all  their  thoughts ; 
tUl,  on  taking  their  eyes  off  the  drawing  and  turning  to  their  coai*> 
panions,  they  burst  into  laughter,  and  expressed  their  surprise  and 
delight  in  a  ▼ariety  of  modes  all  equally  oomiCi  Their  quickness  ia 
comprehending  a  hasty  uncoloured  drawing,  for  I  was  obliged  to  com* 
plete  it  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  in  discorering  at  the  first  f  ^^^c 
ihe  meaning  of  every  line,  gave  me  a  faTourable  opiaaoo  of  their 
diacemment.'  p.  463. 

During  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Burchell's  stay,  alarms  of  in- 
▼asion  by  a  powerful  enemy,  kept  the  inhabitaola  in  a  state  of 
much  agitation  ;  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions*  with  other  cir«* 
cumstances,  determined  him  to  leave  the  town  for  a  time,  that 
be  might,  by  hunting,  procure  a  supply  of  dried  meat.  On  the 
3rd  of  August,  he  carried  his  design  into  execution  ;  and  at  this 
point,  the  present  section  of  his  journal  closes. 

The  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  chapters  comprise  much  in* 
teresting  and  important  matter  in  illustration  ot  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  Bachapin  tribe  ;  but^  from  its  miscellaneova 
nature,  it  will  not  admit  of  analysis,  and  we  must  therefore  con- 
fine ourselves  to  a  few  gleanings.  Tlie  town  of  Litakun  is 
large  and  irregular,  the  awellings  being  arranged  more  for  in- 
dividual comfort,  than  for  general  convenienoe.  The  number 
of  these  abodes  is  estimated  at  about  eight  hundred,  and  the 
inhabitants  altogether  are  supposed  to  amount  to  not  fewer  than 
five  thousand.  The  architecture  of  the  houses  is  singular,  but 
commodious.  Within  a  circubr  enclosure  of  interwoven  twigm 
averaging  six  feet  in  height,  stands  the  family  dwelling,  oon« 
tainin^  beneath  one  conical  roof,  first,  an  open  space  of  abont 
three  leet  and  c^  half,  covered  by  the  eaves,  which  rest  upon  a 
series  of  upright  posts  ;  then,  the  wall  of  the  house,  enclosing 
the  regular  apartments :  beside  these,  there  are,  in  the  more 
capacious  residences,  huts  for  the  servants  and  the  stores.  Of 
that  extensive  class  of  native  tribes  to  which  the  name  of 
Bichuanaa  is  assigned,  Mr.  Biircbell  gives  the  following  general 
description. 

*  These  nations  or  tribes,  as  far  as  we  are  yet  acquainted  whh 
them,  pursue  generally  the  same  mode  of  life ;  that  is,  their  riches 
consist  chiefly  in  catUe ;  they  have  each  but  one  town,  properly  so 
called ;  their  architecture  is  circular ;  their  arms  are  hassagays ;  their 
clothing  is  made  of  the  skins  of  animals ;  they  wear  the  aobo,  and 
their  dress  is  fashioned  in  the  manner  already  described,  bat  the 
ipreater  part  of  their  body  is  uncovered ;  the  land  which  they  iahabit 
IS  tk^  common  property  of  the  whole  tribe,.att  'm  pasture  tor  their 
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herds;  they  have  no  fixed dwelliogi,  exocpCiDg  in  tlidr  invalid 
others  being  mere!  v  temporary  grazing-sutioiis ;  thOTsre  oftca  ai 
state  of  warfare  with  each  other,  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  on  pivMHi 
of  mutual  retaliation  for  past  robberies,  their  real  object  being  alvap 
the  acquisition  of  cattle ;  the  com  which  they  cultiTSte  is  a  ipedef  of 
<  Indian  millet ;'  their  tradings  are  conducted  commoBly  on  the  pris- 
ciple  of  barter  ;  beads  are  the  principal  medium  through  which  tlvi 
e&ct  exchanges  of  goods ;  and  they  are  governed  by  hereditary  chiA 
whose  authority  is  absolute,  although  more  frequently  tcmpoed  by 
general  opinion,  and  still  possessing  much  of  a  patriarchal  nUanl 

pp.35i>a 

The  religion  of  the  Bachapins,  if,  indeed,  they  can  be  said 
to  have  any  thing  that  deserves  the  name,  is  of  the  very  luweat 
kind  ;  but,  as  is  usually  the  case,  tluir  credulity  respecting  thf 
effects  of  sorcery  is  unbounded.  We  trust,  however,  that  the 
time  is  rapidly  approaching,  when  a  purer  light  will  pemde 
these  benighted  nations.  Jlissionaries  are  on  the  alert,  aod 
commerce  is  prepaiing  the  way  for  a  more  frequent  and  actir^ 
intercourse  between  the  natives  of  Southern  Africa  and  the 
civilized  settlers  of  the  Cape  Colony.  The  following  sing:ilar 
custom  approaches  to  the  habits  of  more  enlightened  natiook 


<  They  have  among  them  a  custom,  which  at  first  sight  hm 
what  of  a  hospiuble  appearance ;  but  which  on  nearer  cxamiDatioD  ii 
discovered  to  be  merely  an  affair  of  convenience,  and  much  itstml 
ling  in  principle  that  of  mercantile  friendships,  which  end  in  aacna 
balance  of  accounts.  It  obtains  only,  I  believe,  between  thcvaad 
the  Klaarwater  Hottentots,  and  consists  in  the  selection  of  a  |iaitifdig 
person  as  the  friend  from  whom  they  are  to  procure  whatever  ihcf 
require.  These  favours  are  either  returned  in  kind,  whm  the  olhcr 
party  makes  a  journey  into  the  country  of  him  whom  he  hai  tlni 
befriended,  or  they  are  repaid  at  the  time  with  a  present  of  raal 
value,  if  the  Hottentot  be  the  party  who  has  received  them.  Tnia, 
a  Hottentot  from  that  village,  when  he  visits  Litakun»  which  ha  acvtr 
does  but  for  the  purpose  of  barter,  goes  directly  to  the  houte  of  hit 
correspondent,  whom  he  calls  his  tnaat  (a  Dutch  word  identical  wiik 
*  mate'),  who  supplies  him  with  milk,  and  assists  him  in  making  his 
purchases  of  oxen  or  ivory,  and  even  engages  to  secure,  or  collect 
for  him,  a  quantity  of  these  articles  ready  at  the  time  of  his  nOEt 
visit.  From  what  has  been  stated  of  the  selfish  character  of  the 
Bachapins,  it  will  readily  be  supposed  that  this  generosity  is  not  in- 
tended as  gratuitous,  and  he  docs,  in  fact,  receive  in  tobacco  or  other 
thmgs,  what  in  his  estimation  is  quadruple  the  value  of  his  trouble* 
for  on  their  time,  these  people  set  no  value.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  Bachapin  visits  the  Hottentot  village,  he  lives  with  his  «  maat*  ft 
free  Quarters;  besides  the  advantage  of  accompanying  the  hit^ 
from  Litakun,  on  which  occasions  he  himself  takes  no  provisions  fbl 
their  journey.  I  am  unable  to  sav  whether  this  be  a  general  cmliMi 
between  all  the  Bichuana  tribes ;  but  even  so  far  as  it  has  already  beA 
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'  tmcedy  it  is  sufficiently  interesting,  as  it  exhibits  the  first  dawn  of  on^ 
4lf  the  essential  principles  of  international  traffic^  and  shows  us  what 
SBercantile  agency  is  in  its  infancy,  or  at  its  birth.'  p.  bS5* 

We  infer  from  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  chapter^  that  Mr. 
Borchell  intends  to  close  the  narrative  of  his  travels  with  this 
▼olnme  :  the  addition  of  a  general  index  seems  to  confirm  this 
intimation.  We  regret  this.  The  work  rises  in  interest  as  it 
proceeds,  and  we  should  hope  that  Mr.  B.  will,  in  some  way  or 
other,  put  the  public  in  possession  of  the  remainder  of  his 
•  journal,  or  at  least  of  a  selection  from  its  more  important 
details. 


Art.  III.  The  Evidence  of  Christianity^  derived  from  its  Nature  and 
Reception,  By  J.  B.  Sumner.  M.  A.  Prebendary  of  Durham,  &c. 
8vo.  pp.430.  Price  10s.  6d.  London.  1824. 
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N  Mr.  Sumner's  Treatise  on  the  Divine  Attributes,  to  which 
was  awarded  Mr.  Burnett's  premium  of  £400,  the  evidence 
of  the  existence  and  perfections  of  the  Creator  is  built  chiefly 
on  the  credibility  of  the  Mosaic  records  of  the  Creation.  The 
Christian  Revelation  is  there  excluded  from  being  the  ground* 
work  of  the  argument,  '  because,  that  being  granted,  any 
'  treatise  on  the  Divine  attributes  would  be  superfluous.'  In 
the  present  work,  though  not  professedly  a  sequel  to  the  former,* 
the  higher  degree  of  evidence  is  illustrated,  which  is  deducible 
from  the  Christian  records.  The  design  of  the  volume  is  to 
fihew,  '  that  a  religion  like  the  Christian,  could  never  have 
'  existed,  unless  it  had  been  introduced  by  Divine  authority.     It 

*  could  not  have  been  invented :  it  would  .not  have  been  re« 

*  ceived.* 

*  The  line  of  argument  has  at  least  one  advantage :  at  the  same 
time  that  it  proves,  if  well  founded,  that  the  religion  u  trucy  it  shews 
alto  what  the  religion  is/ 

This  advantage  gives  a  great  superiority,  in  our  judgement, 
to  the  argument  from  internaf  evidence.  For,  after  all,  the  real 
controversy  with  the  infidel  turns  on   the  Divine  character  of 


*  Mr.  Sumner  does  not  refer,  either  in  the  title-page  or  the  preface, 
lo  his  former  work.  Possibly,  he  is  not  quite  satisfied  with  it  as  a 
performance.  It  certainly  displays  extensive  and  multifarious  read- 
mg,  and  may  be  read  with  advantage  ;  but,  in  originality,  in  closeness 
of  reasoning,  and  in  strictly  theological  knowledge,  it  is  somcwhai 
ikfimntt  and  is  superseded  by  bettei^  works. 
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that  ivhich  professes  to  be  a  RevelatioQ  from  Heaven ;  aod  n 
should  be  found  to  have  gained  little,  when  we  had  brongit 
him  to  acknowledge,  that  tne  external  evidence  m  complete,- 
that  both  the  jVlosaic  records  and  the  Christian  Scriptures  an 
credible, — that  they  are  both  authentic  and  genuine, — if,  vbct 
we  proceeded  to  speak  of  their  sacred  contc^nts,  he  shovid, 
with  the  Papist,  refer  us  to  an  authorized  interpreter  for  their 
meaning,  or,  with  the  Socinian,  contend  that  St  Paul  fra»  i 
bad  reasoner.  A  man  may  be  fiimly  convinced  of  the  his- 
torical truth  of  Christianity,  and  yet  remain  under  a  mistake,  or 
in  almost  utter  and  wilful  ignorance  as  to  what  Christianity  a. 
He  mav  believe  that  the  reli^^ion  is  true,  and  vet,  not  have  taken 
a  step  towards  becoming  a  religious  man.  The  exhibition  cf 
the  evidence  of  Christianity,  apart  from  its  nature  and  doctriurt, 
has  no  direct  tendency  to  make  him  such.  It  is  adapted  to 
yield  the  highest  satisfaction  to  a  believer,  and  to  confinn  Lis 
faith  in  the  Gospel  which  he  has  received  ;  and  this  is  perheps 
the  chief  use  of  all  works  which  treat  of  the  evidences  of  Re- 
velation. But  no  fact  is  more  clearly  established  by  experier.ce, 
than  that  the  highest  degree  of  eviJence  is  insufficient  to  over- 
come a  repugnance  to  the  truth.  The  sceptic  mil  nai  believe. 
Why  ?  Because  he  sees  no  beauty  in  religion,  that  he  shookl 
desire  it.  And  so  long  as  this  is  the  case,  neither  would  be 
believe  although  one  should  rise  from  the  dead.  What  tbeo 
is  to  be  done  ?  Shall  we  argue  over  again  with  him  the  eztennl 
proofs,  or  shall  we  revile  him  for  his  perverse  inciedality, 
and  forget  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  zeal  for  ois  cause  ?  It  seein 
to  us,  that  the  only  method  likely  to  succeed  with  a  man  b<4 
committed  to  obstinate  infidelity  by  his  vices,  is  to  boM  op. 
not  the  evidences  of  religion,  which  can  at  most  convince  bin 
only  that  he  ought  to  believe,  but  the  portrait  of  rehgioo. 
which  may  peradventure  disarm  oppobition,  if  not  subdue  Iw 
heart.  The  affections  are  moved  by  those  qualities  only  which 
render  the  object  venerable,  or  lovely,  or  desirable.  Paiol 
has  finely  said  :  '  A  man  who  discovers  evidences  of  the  Chris- 
'  tiaii  religion,  is  like  an  heir  who  finds  the  title-deeds  of  his 
'  family.  Will  he  say  that  they  are  forged,  and  will  he  ne<;l«^ 
'  to  examine  them  ?'  No  man  ever  examined  the  Scripturey, 
with  a  wish  to  find  them  true,  and  remained  a  sceptic. 

Mr.  Sumner  will  be  thought  to  have  stated  the  sceptical 
question  with  exemplary  candour  and  fairness  in  the  opening 
paragraph  of  his  volume. 


'  A  book  is  put  into  my  hands,  professing  to  give  an  wmnrl  rf 
s  revelation  from  God.  I  find  this  revelatioii  oudilidiad  ai  iIm 
religion  of  my  country,  under  the  name  of  Christianitj.     I  fiai  iht 
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Unrt  acknowledging;  it^  and  taking  cognixance  of  any  yerj  from 
inaolts  againtt  iu  divine  authority.  I  find  a  maintenance  for  ministenr 
who  teach,  explain,  and  enforce  it,  making  part  of  the  constitution 
of  the  State.  I  see  a  great  variety  of  persbnsy  who  do  not  receive 
or  datm  any  participation  in  that  public  maintenance^  alto  en* 
deavouring  to  extend  a  belief  in  its  truth,  and  an  observance  of  its 
piocepts* 

*  A  slight  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  Christianity*  assures  me 
also,  that  such  a  religion  is  expedient  for  the  public  good.  It  teachea 
men  to  consider  themselves  as  placed  under  the  eye  of  their  Creator. 
It  declares  the  importance  of  human  conduct  and  character  to  bo 
sttchy  as  to  have  occasioned  the  interference  of  a  Divine  PefBon, 
called  the  »Son  of  God.  It  demands  a  very  pure  morality*  It  re<« 
gttlates  the  lives  and  habits  of  men  by  sanctions  so  awful,  as  most 
affect  and  influence  all  that  are  capable  of  extending  their  view  to 
thines  future  and  invisible. 

*  These  circumstances,   however,  though  they  may  justly  be  con* 
aidered  as  presumptions  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  are  not 
decisive.    It  is  a  presumption  in  its  favour,  that  our  ancestors  should 
have  made  Christianity  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land ;  because  we 
are  entitled  to  suppose  that  they  had  reason  for  what  they  did.    It  is 
in   its  favour,  that  they  should  have  provided  for  its  support  and 
extension  ;  and  that  so  many  persons  should  take  an  evident  interest 
in  its  success.     It  is  still  more  in  its  favour,  that  its  doctrines  should 
be  beneficial  to  the  morality  and  happiness  of  men.     But  then,  I  find 
some  of  these  circumstances  on  the  side  of  other  religions  also.     The 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Europe  had  a  religion  prior  to  Christianity, 
which  they  msintained  at  a  considerable  expence  of  statues,  sacrifices* 
temples,  and  ministers.   Tlicy  defended  this  religion  carefully.   Their 
wisest  men,    though   they  perceived   its  absurdity,  still   supported 
it,  on  the  express  ground  of  its  utility  to  the  state.     Again,  the 
religion  of  Mohammed  is  established  over  an  immense  and  populous 
region ;    and  has  its    priests  and   temples,   publicly  acknowledged 
and  maintained*    The  Hindoos  and  the  Chinese  have  a  religion  and 
a  priesthood,  whose  power  over  their  people  is  not  inferior  to  that  of 
the  mini»ters  of  Christ.     In  fact,  no  civilized  country  exists  without 
some  form  of  religion  ;  the  members  of  which,  whatever  it  be,  are 
no  less  vehement  m  its  support,  and  ofleo  no  less  confirmed  in  its 
belief,   than   the   professors  of  Christianity.     The  moralityt  indeed, 
of  these  religions,  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  Goq>eI,  and 
their  effect  upon  the  mind  and  upon  the  happiness  of  their  votaries^ 
very  different.     But  ds  the  moral  state  of 'different  nations,  indopen- 
dcht  of  religion,   is  also  unequal,   the   purer  morality  and  general 
superiority  of  the  Gospel  may,  it  is  possible,  have  arisen  from  the 
exercise  of  a  nobler  intellect  and  a  happier  combination  of  circum- 
stances,  and  are  not  alone  a  sufiicient  reason  for  my  embraciog  it  as 
divine.     England  has  a  better  religion  tlian  Turkey  or  Hindostan. 
But  then  England  has  made  a  far  greater  advance  in  arts  and  sciences  ; 
has  a  wider  field  of  literature ;  is  m  every  respect  a  more  enlightened 
ooontry ;  and  its  superior  religion  may  be  no  more  a  result  of  divine 
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interference,  than  its  better  constitqtioii  I  5c     il  lawi.    !•• 

•ides  which,  the  Gospel,    in  pro|)ortion  w  ie  u         er  than  ihi 
religions  of  Brahma  or  Mahonamed»  damanda  greater  aacrifieei:  aal 
requires,  therefore,  to  be  confirmed  by  a  proportionate  foice  tf 
evidence.    And  I  cannot  but  be  aware,  that  altnough  thia  idipaa 
is  countenanced  by  the  state,  and  defended  by  the  leva, 
dially  believed  by  many  ;  yet,  it  is  also  disbelieved  by  many, 
by  more,  and  openly  assaulted  by  some*    So  that  it 
a  cursory  view,  to  be  placed  in    much    the  aame   ci 
as  most  other  religions  which  have  prevailed  in  different  counim 
and  difllerent  ages  of  the  world. 

*  For  these  reasons,  I  must  have  a  stronger  ground  for  bdieviai 
Christianity,  than  that  it  is  the  established  religion  of  my  own  age 
and  country.  This  fact,  together  with  its  obvious  utility  to  the  pnboc 
morals,  may  secure  my  respect  to  its  institutionst  and  my  compiiaBce 
with  its  forms.  Socrates  and  Cicero  offered  sacrifice  to  the  dckies 
of  their  ancestors.  But  if  I  am  required  to  go  further,  I  mat 
inquire  deeper,  and  have  a  surer  foundation  of  my  faith.  And  the 
slightest  consideration  shews  me  that  1  am  bound  to  make  this  inquiryv 
and  that  if  I  neglect  Christianity  unexamined,  I  neglect  it  at  my 
peril.' 

The  first  question,  then,  which  arises,  respects  the  origin  of 
this  Ilevelution.  Are  the  historic  records  of  the  New  Testament 
authentic  ?  Did  such  a  pei*son  as  Jesus  Christ  exist,  and  was 
he  the  author  of  this  reii(;ion  ?  Mr.  Sumner,  passing  over  the 
imbecilities  of  Volney  and  Pnine,  assumes  the  aflSrmatire  u 
amply  substantiated  by  unquestionable  historical  evidence. 


*  The  only  ground,  then,  which  a  sceptic  can  take,  who  meam  his 
statements  or  opinions  to  be  examined,  is,  that  Jesus  did  exist,  aad 
that  the  main  circumstances  of  his  history  are  true ;  but  that,  with 
respect  to  his  divinity  or  his  divine  mission,  he  probably  decemd 
himself,  but  certainly  deceived  others,  when  he  persuaded  them  to 
worship  him,  and  to  teach  a  religion  under  his  authority  and  naiM. 
I  will  consider  the  question  on  this  ground.  I  will  Cake  the  lifi^ 
ministry,  and  public  execution  of  Jesus  as  an  historical  fact.  It  nay 
be  denied ;  as  men  may  deny  any  thing  which  they  do  not  actnaDy 
see,  or  hear,  or  feel.  But  it  has  this  advantage  over  every  odKr 
historical  fart;  that  it  has  been  regularly  attested  by  peraona  b^ 
lieving  it,  and  staking  all  that  was  most  valuable  to  them  upon  its 
truth,  from  the  date  assigned  to  its  occurrence,  to  the  presaat 
hour.' 

The  twofold  argument  on  which  Mr.  Sumner  rests  the  proof 
that  the  Christian  Religion  is  not  of  man,  but  of  God,  is  de- 
rived from  its  nature  and  its  reception  ;  but  these  are  neces- 
sarily blended  in  the  Author's  reasonings,  since  it  ia  its  reccp* 
tion,  notwithstanding  its  nature,  that  gives  force  to  the  argu- 
ment.   The  subjecu  of  the  ensuing  chapters  may  be  radaced 
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to  these  several  propositions.  I.  That  inasmuch  as  Christianity 
uras  directly  opposed  to  the  prevailing  opinions,  expectations^' 
and  national  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  its  leading  doctrines  are 
'  avch  as  could  not  be  expected  to  originate  from  Jews.  II. 
That  the  Christian  doctrines  are  in  the  strictest  sense  original, 
being  underived  from  any  known  or  accessible  source  in  the 
belief  of  those  times  and  countries.  III.  That,  nevertheless,  they 
receive  a  confirmation  and  collateral  support  from  the  Jewisn. 
Scriptures  and  institutions,  which  it  is  impossible  to  refer  to 
simple  coincidence  or  accommodation.  IV.  That  the  original 
phraseology  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  is  a  further  proof  of 
the  originality  and  Divine  origin  of  the  doctrines.  V.  That 
there  are  indications  of  more  than  human  fore*knowledge  in 
the  Authors  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  taken  in  connexion 
with  subsequent  experience.  VI.  That  the  wisdom  manifested 
in  the  New  Testament  writings,  is  a  proof  of  their  supernatural 
origin.  VII.  That  the  Christian  character  is  strictly  original  5 
•  original  even  among  the  Jews,  and  altogether  foreign  from  the 
'  habits  and  feelings  of  other  nations.*  VIII.  That  original 
and  unexpected  as  are  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  they  are 
perfectly  reasonable.  IX.  That  the  account  of  the  first  pro- 
mulgation of  Christianity  contained  in  the  New  Testament 
records,  affords  tlie  only  explanation  of  its  establishment  and 
progress.  X.  That  the  change  of  character  produced  by  its 
reception  in  the  first  Christians,  is  an  evidence  of  its  truth* 
XI.  That  the  effects  of  Christianity  on  human  happiness  are 
such  as  agree  with  its  Divine  origin.  XII.  That  the  evidence 
by  which  Christianity  is  attended,  is  the  only  conceivable 
evidence  bv  which  it  could  be  confirmed  to  us,  and  such  as 
agrees  with  the  general  character  of  the  Divine  government 

From  tliis  analysis,  our  readers  will  perceive  that  the  evidence 
here  appealed  to,  is  partly  external,  partly  internal :  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  Gospel  is  shewn  to  De  its  own  witness,  while 
the  history  of  Christianity  is  made  to  furnish  an  attestation  of 
its  credentials.  The  pre-eminent  recommendation  of  the  work 
is,  that  Mr.  Snmner  has  succeeded  in  putting  his  argument 
into  such  a  shape  as  gives,  to  use  his  own  expression, '  a  sbb- 
'  stantive  form  both  to  belief  and  unbelief.  After  reading 
some  apologies  for  Christianity,  one  is  almost  led  to  suppose, 
that  the  point  at  issue  is  only  a  literary  question,  and  that  what 
Watson  believed  more  than  Gibbon  did,  amounted  to  nothing 
more  than  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  an  historical  fact. 

In  shewing  the  originality  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  Mr. 
Sunmer  remarks,  that  the  success  of  Mahommed's  imposture 
may  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  simplicity  of  wbi^  he 
taught,  and  its  agreement  wiUi  human  reason,  as  well  as  with 
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the  previous  belief  of  many  of  hi»  disciples.    '  The  truth  to 

*  which  he  owed  his  success,  and  to  whid  the  long  duratim  if 

*  hn  religion  must  chieftif  l>e  attributed, — the  unit^  of  the  Goo- 
'  head,  he  found  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures :  ha 
'bad  only  to  pronounce  it  anew,  and  to  clear  away  the  io|ni« 
'  sive  worship  of  images  and  martyrs,  saints  and  aiif(elito  which 

*  had  corrupted  the  church  in  that  dark  age  and  couDtxyu'  Ws 
are  inclined  to  think,  that  sufficient  stress  has  not  been  laid  m 
this  circumstance,  in  accounting  for  the  success  of  the  Atabtan 
Reformer — for.  such,  to  a  certain  extent,  he  was.  Islamisai'Mi 
not  triumphed  over  Christianity  properly  so  called :  it  had 
scarcely,  till  of  late,  come  into  contact  with  it.  'The  pieten- 
sions  of  Mahommed  are  not  more  anti-Christian  than  tooerrf 
the  Pope,  nor  was  his,  of  the  two,  the  viler  impoatare.  -  Ths 
ascendancy  of  the  Mnhommedan  religion  is  to  oe  aeconptad 
for,  therefore,  not  merely  by  the  fact,  that  it  waa  propagated 
by  tile  sword',  but  by  its  being  truth  which  waa  thus  propft' 
gated, — truth  as  opposed  to  the  hagiolatry  of  Popery;  far  aD' 
that  he  required  his  followers  to  believe,  in  addition  totiuths' 
admitted  on  all  hands,  was  the  divinity  of  his  own  miasion. 
This  was  the  only  original  position,  and  there  waa  nothing  in* 
credible  in  it,  taken  by  itself ;  nothing  opposed  to  the  preju- 
dices of  his  followers.  But  the  case  is  quite  otherwise  with 
Christianitv.  We  cannot  in  any  such  way  account  either  ibf 
its  success  or  for  its  fundamental  doctrines. 

'  They  are  agreeable,  indeed,'  remarks  Mr.  Sumner,  *  to  ezDcirf* 
ence  and  observation  :  they  explain  appearances  which  are  ana  at' 
ways  have  been  universal  throughout  the  world :  they  suit  the  cha- 
racter, and  meet  the  necessities  of  mankind;  but  thej  are  ao'flir 
from  being  on  that  account  **  as  old  as  the  creation/'  that  a  iaemen<^ 
reflection  on  what  the  tenets  of  the  Gospel  really  aret  will  shew  thfm 
to  be  in  the  strictest  sense  original.  Like  the  theory  of  attrac|ioB» 
they  explain  phenomena  long  observed  and  every  where  obtenrdbilei 
but,  like  that  theory,  the  explanation  was  perfectly  novel*  It  it  d^ 
6cult  to  suppose  that  unauthorized  men,  of  any  rank,  educatioDi'iir 
country,  could  ever  have  undertaken  to  promulgate  tuch.doctimeSi 
^*  The  Son  of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  toas.  /af|.^^--> 
**  So  God  loved  the  roorld,  that  he  gave  his  onljf  h^oiten  Son,  ihai\siH. 
that  believe  in  him  might  not  perish^  but  have  ever^sting  ti/e/^  -^.^ 
implied  in  these  passuges,  and  others  which  confirm  tbemt  that  i  " 
kind  are  under  the  wrath  and  condemnation  of  God ;  who  had 
his  Son,  in  the  form  and  nature  of  man,  to  uoderao  in  his 
son  the  penalty  incurred  by  sin,  and  to  proclaim  the  offer  of  i 
happiness  to  as  many  as  became  his  faithful  and  obedient  discipliai 

'  N0W9  when  we  reflect  on  these  propositions,  and  divest  oiir  omIr  . 
of  the  familiarity  derived  from  long  acquaintance  with  then*  da  VW- 
appear  such  at  would  be  likely  to  occur  to  any  man^or  par^  of  ■>■% 
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,ft8  the'  foundation  of  a  religious  system  which  they  were  intending  to 
promulgate  to  the  world  r  Can  we  believe  that  imposture,  having 
an  unlimited  field  open  before  it,  would  choose  this  ground  to  ex- 
fMitiate  upon  I  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that,  as  Jews,  the  au- 
thors would  entertain  this  view  of  the  state  of  mankind ;  still  less 
that,  supposing  such  to  be  their  opinions,  they  would  make  this  the 
groundwork  of  a  religion  which  was  to  be  proposed  for  their  accep- 
tance to  their  countrymen  and  to  all  nations. 

'  These,  however,  are  the  doctrines  on  which  the  religion  of  Jesoi 
is  buOt,  The  basis  of  the  whole  is^  the  alienation  of  mankind  from 
God*  and  their  consequent  state  of  darkness,  error,  and  condemnation. 
Tbit  is  no  after-thought,  or  comment  of  a  later  age :  it  is  declared 
hj  Jesus  himself,  in  express  terms,  and  in  various  wayi*  It  is  de- 
clared by  him,  when  he  explains  the  object  of  his  coming  into  die 
world,  and  applies  to  himself  the  prophetic  passage  of  Isaiah,  <*  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to 
preiM^h  the  Gospel  to  the  poor :  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  brcken* 
hearted^  to  preach  deUverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of  eight  to 
the  bUnd ;  to  set  at  Uberty  them  that  are  bruised;  to  preach  the  accep* 
iaUe  year  of  the  Lord.**  He  affirms  it  expressly,  when  he  says,  **  I  am 
the  tooy,  and  the  trutht  and  the  life  :  no  man  cometh  to  the  Fatlter  but 
by  me**  He  implies  it,  when  he  affectionately  complains  of  those 
who  rejected  his  message,  **  Ye  will  not  come  uuto  me,  that  ye  might; 
have  lift**  He  implies  it,  when  he  says,  *^  He  that  hearcth  my 
word,  and  believeth  on  him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  HfCf  and 
eihaU  not  come  into  condemnation^  but  is  passed  from  death  unto  UfeP 
He  implies  it,  in  ascribing  his  incarnation  to  the  merciful  design  of 
God,  '*  who  had  not  sent  his  Son  into  the  world,  to  condemn  the 
world,  but  that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saved.  He  that  be^ 
Ueveih  on  him  ie  not  condemned^  but  he  that  believeth  not  is  condemned 
already  t  because  he  hath  not  believed  on  the  name  of  the  only  begotten 
Son^God.*** 

The  opposition  of  modern  Unitarian8  to  these  very  doctrines, 
is  made  use  of  by  our  Author  as  a  striking  confinnation  of  the 
argument  drawn  from  their  oppoBition  to  men's  previous 
opinions. 

<  The  little  probability  which  existed,^  of  such  a  revelation  being 
believed,  or  invented  in  order  to  its  being  believed,  is  suffidentlj 
plain  from  what  we  ourselves  know  and  feel,  and  have  constant  op- 
portonity  of  observing.  The  doctrines  in  question,  that  Jesus  came 
to  niaka  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men ;  ior  that  **  all  have  sinned 
and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God;*'  and  that  '<  eternal  life  is  the 
gift  of  CM  through  him,*'  or  for  his  sake  t  how  are  these  statements 
nsoalhr  received  ?  Are  they  the  first,  or  the  last  doctrines  whidir 
mankiiid  are  willing  to  acquiesce  in  ?  Are  there  not  multitudes 
who  do  not  dispute  or  doubt  the  evidence  which  confirms  the  au- 
thority of  the  Scriptures,  and  yet  refuse  their  assent  to  this  leading 
tenet  f    Is  ft  not  generaDy  understood  to  be  so  contrary  to  the  pn^. 
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en  celdoQi  insipt^d  on  ai  the  mtia  object  of  tqe  \jf^y^,  in 
wtiicli  vere  iDl;«q(led   to  give   ^  poputnr  riew  pC   <l><^   cvidi 
Chrittianity.     Nolvulutanding  ih?  (.lewe**  W'l'*    wlticii   V  ,., 
down,  Ar\^  the  >:^ri[iua  pioofa  wtiicb   can  &>■'  «IU^ecL   to   tt'B*) 
Pivine  Keyeja^^.p,  fcpiii  the  l^^inpingf  lias  Uln^cil  4jW   l^^  ' 
pnnci»l  point:  ^e  ^(io.'lv  iliat  a  coo^i5eTalii?body.  evftq  *tr 
who  do  not  neglect  religion,  hbogr  to  cKiJude  \\i\f  a^'Vae 
Gotpel^  on  the  exprsu  plea,  tb^t  U  i^  cfluirurj-  lo  the  MIM— -T]^ 
our' reason,  aa^,  therefori-,  caTioot  be  tk'l'QUtC'J  b;  tUOAC  wbofittfp 
tficmselves  "  ration^  Cbritfiqaa-" 

'  Tbe  pi^oposiijov  which  they  maintfio  is,  that  ^  Gn4  Cv^  ^ 
giyeM  tlu  sins  of  men^  upop  repentance;  9;^  tril|t  llw;n  cia  tFM 
AccasioQ,  properlj  spcivbiof^,  %  aaf  tflju  fu^tu^c  b^ltf  4<W  tt 
■Vt  '''e  pi(i?i»hnieQt  viti)  w.hich  they  )«#  bie^  ibry|tfiw|i."  (^ 
this  groupd,  the  tacriSce  whica  Juui  d^aijpd  tfaft.bf  fff^)  V 
tDBke,  and  wb.ich  his  aposOei  affirmed  that  be  hi^^.u^  OMfA! 
crou,  ia  explained  airay-  liia  dc^ih  is  >apietiai(ea  ^i^  \f  ^m/t  019* 
jirnied  tbe  truth  of  his  mission.  Others  treat  it  a*  ^n  "  ilU^im 
example,  shewing  us  the  most  perfect  obedicQce  W  t^od  nA  W 
raoBt  generous  goodneas  and  love  to  rnsDi  recomme^ited  Ip  our  m^ 
tion  by  all  possible  endcarmenta  and  engaf^ng  coBS-|ClpCT UBm."  Ali 
they  object  against  the  doctrine  of  aloneiaent,  "  m  hniof  piVif 
debased  the  truths  of  the  natural  placahility  oT  the  DiY^e  Boa^  ■■ 
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as  a  man  commissioned  by  God  to  males  9  tu^Wz  ■'"TTTinirT*"?  ■ 
4iis  will,  and  teach  a  purer  oiorality  than  tbe  morld  hul  kaimhfr 
fore ;  by  his  life,  to  set  an  example  of  perfect  obedience ;  aj  l> 
deathi  to  manifest  bii  smcerity ;  and  by  hit  re^rrection^  ta  uaiiiw 
us  of  the  great  truth  which  he  had  been  cammiaiigLDe^  to  tCMlk  flV 
rising  a^ain  to  future  life. 

'  u  those  who  do  not  discard  the  authority  of  Scriptimw  Wt^  *b) 
profess  to  revere  it,  can  be  thus  induced  to  Dend  and  diatoct  in  pha 
declarations,  in  order  to  bring  ifaem  to  tbe  level  of  thaiK  pcawsa  1 
amnions  ;  we  Iiave  a  striking  argument  to  prore  what  i  b^aa  Ai 
chapter  by  alleging;  namely,  that  the  purtKne  which  Jeaaa  waift 
for  his  appearance  in  the  world  was  very  little  likely  to  has*  blM 
fabricated  in  order  to  deceive  ;  and  if  invented,  either  by  ftiaf  « 
enthusiasm,  very  little  likely  to  have  obtained  atteation  and  •U^ 
V'thout  overpowering  evidence.* 

The  Socinian,  indeed,  maiotainB  tliftttJte  doctqjwB  tp/i  piBM*' 
otogy  of  the  New  Testament  are  no  far  from  being  4>i^n),  lM 
^1  Uiat  is  seemingly  peculiar  in  the  doctrine  is  figuratiTe,  ihcba- 
guage  being  accommodated  to  the  notiooa  and  prejudicas  oTil 
Jews.  In  this  manner  he  attempts  to  explain  away  aKontlKrllt 
doctrine  of  a  propitiation.  ButMr.  Suipuer  procei^OS  tOihnb 
that  the  veiy  phraseology  of  the  New  Testament  ia  to  onpiw 
aato  affonf  a  atrong  presumptioa  that  the  id^yt  n^tlp^ 
eonreyed,  required  aucb  iimonitioD  in  Iftngimp^     $Mt  ii  m 
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idvareat  proof,  that  the  doctrines  and  phraaeology  of  tlio 
Apoatleft,  though  in  accordance  nvith  tlie  Jewish  ocripturea^ 
^were  npt  in  conformity  to  Jewish  opinions ;  that  the  ideas 
vere  so  new  as  to  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition  of 
an  original  revelation.  A  revelation  from  Heaven  containing 
;QOthing  original  in  its  communications,  a  revelation  such  as  it 
required  uo  supernatural  wisdom  or  knowledge  to  dictate,  and 
•cqommodated  to  the  previous  opinions  of  mankind,  is  the  fig« 
n^cnt  of  the  soi-disant  rational  Christians.  The  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Sumner  has  made  Socinianism  bear  involuntary  wit- 
uess  to  the  truth  of  Revelation,  in  its  very  attempt  to  strip 
Cliristianity  of  all  that  is  characteristic  in  its  doctrines  and 
most  convincing  in  its  internal  evidence,  is — we  will  not  say 
ingenious  ;  it  is  just  and  triumphantly  satisfactory.  It  is  an 
Bdmirable  feature  of  the  work,  that  there  is,  at  the  same  time, 
nothing  in  his  tone  or  style  of  expression,  that  can  Justly 
offend  an  opponent.  The  fair,  and  temperate,  and  candidf man- 
lier in  which  he  states  the  points  at  issue,  will,  ive  are  per- 
$uaded,  enhance  in  no  small  qegree  the  efficiency  of  the  work. 

Sut '  it  is  the  object  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  not  merely 
'  to  declare  certain  truths,  but  to  recommend  and  ibrm  a  parti- 
^  Guhur  character.'  '  Does  this  character,'  inquires  Mr.  Sum- 
sier, '  agree  y/ith  the  natural  bias  of  the  human  mind  ?  If  so^ 
'  we  need  seek  no  further  for  its  origin.' 

'  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  such  a  character  as  had  no  exisUiig 
pi^l^inal,  when  it  was  first  proposed  in  the  Gospel ;  such  a  character 
)is  nao  are  naturally  iocUned  to  bold  in  low  esteem,  yet,  admirably 
suited  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  designed ;  then,  fre^h  probability 
will  be  added  to  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  religion.' 

This  chapter  is  more  especially  worthy  of  a  "  master  in 
"  Israel."  We  have  read  it  with  ieelinffs  of  no  ordinary  sati^- 
fiiction,  but  could  uot  do  justice  to  it  by  any  partial  extract^. 
The  general  spirit  of  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  Author's 
c^itation  of  the  following  noble,  passage  from  Bishop  R^- 
Holds. 

<  ^  The  sublimest  philosophy  that  ever  was,  did  never  drive  man 
out  of  himself  for  a  remedy ;  did  never  teach  man  to  deny  himself, 
but  to  build  up  hit  house  with  the  old  ruins,  to  fetch  stones  and  mate- 
rials out  of  the  wonted  quarry.  Humiliation,  confusion,  shsmcb  to 
h*  vile  in  our  own  eyes,  to  be  nothing  withio  ourselves,  to  be  willing 
|a  own  the  vengeance  of  God,  to  juc^e  ourselves,  to  justify  him  that 
ipay  condeom  us,  and  be  witnesses  against  ounelves,  are  virtues 
kqown  only  m  the  book  of  God.*' ' 

'  Take  away,'  remarks  Mr.  Sumner, '  the  judicial  purpo8#  of 
^Aooioss,  l9k«awayita.#mia*oiy.etbet»aMtlmi^ 
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*  basis  for  humility  like  the  ChristiAn/  It  ift,  tliererore,  t  n- 
tiinil  consequence,  that  those  who  do  not  receive  the  dodiiir 
of  Atonement,  do  not  pretend  to  such  humility  as  the  Go^prl 
prescribes  and  the  Apostles  profess.  But  the  sceptic  doafats. 
whether  this  character  can  have  a  favourable  aspe*^  on  viitvc 
and  happiness.  This  is  the  moral  paradox :  '  reliance  vaoD 
'  Christ,  the  main-spring  of  the  whole  character,  rnstead  of 

*  producing  carelessness,  has  quickened  the  apprehensioa  of 
'  offending.'  The  appeal  lies  to  experience^  and  czpHiaKc 
universally  sides  in  favour  of  Christianity.  But  Mr.  Sobdo 
anticipates  an  objection  drawn  from  the  very  originality  of 
these  doctrines,  as  if,  in  the  same  proportion,  they  arastbe 
both  improbable  and  unreasonable. 

§ 

*  I  conceivey'  he  adds^ '  that  this  obiection  ii  the  root  of  iB  i» 
belief.  The  direct  proofs  of  the  trutn  of  Christianity  are  so  Uk^m 
various,  and  so  irrefragable,  that  men  cannot  remain  unbdisiv 
through  defect  of  ci idence*  Tliey  doubt  or  deny  in  spite  of  evidssHb 
because  of  the  uoexpected  and  unpalatable  naiure  of  what  tittt  cii- 
dence  attests.  The  Scriptures  tliemsclvet  lead  us  to  antieipsts  iUl 
They  tell  us,  that  the  doctrines  are  such  as  the  heart  nacundlj  icfohi 
from ;  receives  slowly  and  unwillingly :  such  as  are  eontrsry  is  ik 
suggestions  of  human  philosophy,  and  will  not  be  oordisHy  '  ' 
until  the  heart  i&  brought  into  a  docile  and  submi«ivo 
disposed  to  bow  humbly  before  the  oracles  of  God. 

*  The  two  points,  I  imagine,  at  which  reason  b  disposed  ts  ssiii 
are,  first,  the  punishment  to  which  the  Scriptures  dec ' 
are  liable  from  the  judgementa  of  God ;  and  next,  the 
them  to  escape  from  that  punishment,  through  the 
of  Jesua  as  tlie  Redeemer.* 

With  respect  to  both  of  these  poiifts^  therefore,  Mr.  Si 
proceeds  to  shew,  that  the  Gospel  is  in  accordance  botik  witk 
reason  and  with  experience ;  that  the  former  doctrine  coiflcid0 
with  other  undeniable  facts  or  appearances  whicdi  confioiit  ai 
in  the  worlds  and  agrees  with  the  apprehensioiia  wbioh 
kind  are  disposed  to  entertain ;  and  that  the  latter  ia 
perfectly  suitable  to  the  condition  in  which  thB  Gkiapel' 
the  human  race.  The  Author  just  glances  at  thowgHnntis 
profoundly  handled  in  Bishcjp  Butler's  **  Analogy  of  NiHanl 
"  and  Revealed  Religion,"  as  an  answer  to  um  trMeefiuf 
against  the  declarations  of  Scripture  on  the  subject  of  Gsdt 
moral  government.  The  world  itself  is  not  snch  aa«  acoofdbi 
4o  the  reasoning  of  human  philosophy,  would  have  beealiie^l 
probable :  it  is  by  no  means  consistent  with  the  viewa  of  pwt> 
sopbical  perfection  which  the  sceptic  deairea  to  eata ' 
There  are  difficulties  which  meet  us  at  every  view  of  the 
tion,  which  Revelation  does  not  enable  ua. 
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^ituh  it  docs  not  profess  to  remove.  But  it  is  a  sufficient 
jreusoii  for  not  rcjectiog  on  that  |;roun(l  what  Christianity  does 
reveal,  that  these  difficulties  are  infinitely  a<]^gravated,  that  the 
book  of  nature  becomes  still  more  inexplicable,  if  we  set  aside 
Hevelation. 

The  credibility  of  the  doctrine  of  Redemption  depends,  Mr. 
Sumner  remarks,  on  the  reception  given  to  the  former  point,-«- 
the  essential  demerit  of  sin.  Every  offence  which  is  committed 
against  the  light  of  reason,  or  of  conscience,  or  of  the  Divine 
law,  is  a  practical  effect  of  the  prevailing  error,  that  the  con- 
Awi  cf  ::icn  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  their  Creator. 

'  *  Multitudes  imagine  that»  though  what  tlicy  consider  very 
ficinouM  tins  may  be  avenged,  yet,  a  neglect  of  tlieir  Maker,  and  a 
systematic  indulgence  of  their  natural  passionSi  aud  in  particular  the 
tramgressinn,  whatever  it  be,  to  which  they  are  individually  most 
addicted,  will  be  passed  over.  The  deccitfulDess  of  the  heart,  the 
prevalence  of  vice,  the  moral  disorders  of  the  world,  encourage  all 
-these  delusions.  Men  conteraplutc  the  habits  of  their  f  eUow-creaturcs, 
instead  of  the  Divine  holiness ;  and  comfort  themselves  with  the  poor 
aatisfactiony  that  the  majority  are  in  the  same  condition  with  them** 
selves. 

*  Now,  of  these  vaguo  or  false  imaginations,  every  one  is  swept 
away,  when  tlie  mysterious  truth,— God  appearing  in  the  form  and 
suffering  the  punishment  of  man,— is  received  into  the  heart.  So 
stupendous  a  sacrifice  discovers  the  misery  of  those  in  whose  favour 
it  was  prepared.  It  speaks  a  language  which  cannot  be  refuted :  a 
language  addressed  to  the  heart,  ao  less  than  the  reason.  It  puts  an 
<end  to  the  delusive  hope,  tliat  men  may  pass  through  the  world  re* 
ffardless  of  God  as  their  Creator,  and  disobedient  to  Him  as  their 
Moral  Governor,  and  yet  fear  no  evil :  that  if  any  eternity  lies  before 
iJiem,  it  mu£t  be  an  eternity  of  happiness.  Let  them  be  once  per- 
suaded, that  one  who  *'  was  with  God  in  the  beginning,  and  was 
God/  became  man,  that  lie  might  redeem  men  from  the  penalty  in- 
curred by  their  sins  ;  that  he  might  satisfy  the  ofTended  justice  of  God 
in  behalf  of  all  who  should  conmfirt  thcmscHres  to  htm  as  a  deliverer 
and  a  ruler ; — then  there  is  an  end  of  all  vague  conjectures  and 
groundless  expectations.  We  know  that  sin  U  noticed,  nay,  is  con- 
demned by  Goo,  because  he  reauired  a  propitiation  for  it :  we  are 
sure  that  its  recompense  is  drcadftil,  since  a  dreadful  recompense  has 
already  been  exacted.  If  Jesus  underwent  the  death  which  is  re*. 
served  for  the  worst  of  human  crimes,  we  have  convincing  evidence 
of  the  doom  which  impends  over  all  for  whom  he  is  not  a  substitate. 
His  cross  exhibits  an  inscription  which  testifies  at  once  '*  the  good- 
ness and  severity  of  God :  on  them  that  continue  rebellious,  seve- 
rity :  but  goodness  towards  all  that  receive  his  goodness."  For  if 
God  spared  not  his  own  Son,  if  the  bitter  cup  might  not  p  from 
him  except  he  drank  it,  how  vain  must  be  the  prevalent  expe  ation, 
that,  if  there  is  another  world,  those  who  fear  him,  and  ih  e  who 
lear  him  not,  will  fare  ia  it  eqaally  well ! 
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*  The  force  of  this  palpable  aivamenty  thif  teiiftiUe  pfoof  rf  fc 
evil  of  Bin,  is  sufBciently  cxemplided  bj  iti  effects.  It  dsiljpiS^Hrt 
a  transformation  of  mornl  character  which  nothing  elie  caa  atdlM. 
Its  power  is  attested  by  the  fact,  which  tome  deny,  sod  oCbtn  ntf 
OS  a  paractoxt  but  which  really  admits  of  easy  explanatioB.  ini  ■ 
confirmed  by  every  pajre  in  the  annals  of  Christianity ;  thai  thoR 
persons  are  unifonnly  the  most  fearful  of  sin,  and  the  naoit  liuritf 
in  their  walk  of  holiness,  who  have  the  fullest  reliance  npoo  s*o'*f' 
tion  through  Jesus.  'Hierc  is  nothing  wonderful  or  vnacooaalAlK 
in  this:  it  i<  the  natural  effect  of  their  belief.  For  they,  df  ri|Mt. 
have  the  liveliest  conviction  of  the  respoaflibility,  danger,  aM  1^ 
nientable  consequences  of  sin.  Others  may  hesitate,  and  do  ~ 
to  admit  the  certainty  of  its  condemnation.  Bat  they  vrbe' 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  have  the  clearest  apprehension  and 
of  this  truth.  Nothing  can  make  so  certain  the  mmiahi 
if  indtilgod,  it  will  hereafter  incur,  as  the  punisninent 
actually  incurred.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  a  mai  ~ 
atonement  are  clear,  his  abhorrence  and  dread  of 
Divine  will  are  sinciTe  and  operative.  The  cross  of 
once  a  refuse  in  which  his  conscience  may  find  shdtcr, 
holding  forth  to  him  a  constant  warning  against  the 
errors,  and  the  corruptions  of  the  world. 

«  If  this  is  the  natural  result  and  the  practical  efccK  off  the  tatk 
of  Jesus,  we  seem  to  approach  towarcu  a  dearer  imdenMadhftf 
the  wisdom  of  that  nnsterious  dispensation.'    pp.  m-^ 


We  must  make  room  for  the  following  admiimUe 
which  ocs::;rs  iu  this  !>anie  chapter  :  the  Author  ia  abeWii^bov 
wonderfully  suited  are  even  the  indirect  effecta  of  tke  Chnslna 
lioetrino  to  the  nature  and  situation  of  mankiBd. 

*  Again,  the  humble  condition  in  which  Jesos  appeared,  aMflt  H 
iir$t  sight  be  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  high  character  whn  k 
assumed.  And  cert.iinly  it  is  improbable,  that  aaea  wlio  eaalimd* 
fiction,  should  represent  the  Sen  of  God  to  be  so  bom  aad  fO  ih 
scended  :  or,  it'thev  invented  the  history  of  liis  life,  shosid  asske  itis 
little  dignitied,  so  little  attractive  to  the  imaginatioo.  Bas  «hca  «c 
coii:»:der  the  whole  purpose  ascribed  to  hun ;  boS  onlytaafttJa 
Ktoncmonl  (\>t  sin,  but  to  shew  •  pattern  of  virtae  ;  Bot  oalf  lai^ 
coucilo  men  to  God,  bat  to  **  l^ave  then  an  ensaasple^  of  a  Ha  U 
nco^rding  to  bis  miih  then,  whu  t  be  thaqg|it  ait  iaeaaHftiV 
in  his  hi>tor>,  becomes  an  additions  stimooy  to  isslaolh  'f^.T 
ossuir.cd  a  i^itiution  of  woiidlj  splendour,  had  be  bee 
the  dii;ui;y  of  rovdl  honours,  be  might  hare  fiimifhiJ 
niOMiM^it  n  in  at^iueiice,  and  of  humility  :n  power,  ts 

prvjv--*^'^  »>"*f  auinklrJ  l.>  whom  riches  or  boDOurs  c 

But  to  tl:e  \  jLSt  m.^joriiy  of  what  nnnkind  are  and  aiv^^  ''''^^* 
all  iV«««  he  could  bave  left  bo  iessoa.    Tbcr  could  noC  "'^ 

in  Ms  stwpH  &^r  he  wouiJ  have  w-alkcd  :n  paths  veqr 
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*  Philosophical  teachers,  indeed,  hdvc  commonly  bestoired  h'ttfe 
tlbbught  upon  the  poor  and  unins'tructed  clashes,  who  ircre  neither 
able  to  appreciate  nor  repay  their  labours.  Bur,  in  the  sight  of  Godi 
we  cannot  possibly  imagine  that  one  of  his  creatures  is  more  valued 
than  another,  however  different  their  earthly  conditions.  The  proba- 
bility i»9  tlierefore*  that  the  intcrct^ts  ui'  tlie  majority  would  be  con- 
sulted. And  to  how  great  a  degree  they  arc  consulted  by  the  poverty 
aod  humility  of  Jesus,  is  seen  by  daily  experience.  No  consolation 
is  more  frequently  recurred  tO|  or  more  gratenilly  received,  than  the 
reflection  that  *'  he  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister/' 
and  often  **  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head."  The  evils  of  life  lose 
much  of  their  bitterness,  when  %kre  believe  that  similar  evils  were 
actually  experienced  by  him  **  who  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation 
cime  down  from  heaven  ;"  and  who  having  himself  suffered  humaii 
trialpy  and  known  human  infirmities,  is  able  to  "succour  them  that  are 
tennpted.  For  it  was  no  temporary  character  that  he  assumed.  His 
oAce  was  not  finislicd  nor  his  mercy  exhausted,  when  he  left  this 
world.  The  Christian  enjoys  an  additional  encouragement  in  the 
difficult  warfare  which  he  must  needs  maintain  in  his  progress  towards 
eternity,  from  the  assurance,  that  he  whose  compassion  was  first  at- 
tracted by  the  state  of  man,  still  extends  his  care  over  all  who  apply 
to  him  ;  Ktill  watches  their  spiritual  interests,  and  intercedes  for  their 
many  failings;  so  that  enlivened  by  his  prescncci  and  strengthened 
by  liis  support,  they  may  go  on  tneir  way  rejoicing,  and  fulfil  the 
coilrse  of  probation  allotted  to  them. 

*  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  Christian  doctrine  of  redemption 
through  a  Mediator,  is  intelligible,  as  well  as  original ;  and  is  recom* 
mended  to  our  reason  no  less  than  to  our  faith.  Considered  as  it  ^ 
ought  in  all  fairness  to  be  considered,  according  to  things  as  they 
exist,  and  in  connexion  with  the  actual  state  of  the  world  and  of  man* 
kind,  it  dcrive.H  additional  probability  from  its  adaptation  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  professedly  devised.  It  finds  mankind  in  a  con* 
dition  of  moral  ruin  and  spiritual  ignorance;  whatever  be  the  cau:»e, 
this  f  ict  is  indisputable ;  and  it  brings  to  their  restoration  a  deliverer, 
who  is  God,  with  power  to  save, — who  is  man,  with  tenderness  to 
pity  i — who  has  assured  mankind  of  his  love,  by  a  proof  the  most  in* 
controvertible  and  endearing,.— who  is  with  us  to  animate  our  exer^ 
ttons  in  his  service,  and  is  with  God  to  make  intercession  for  our 
infirmities.  Can  wc  suppose  a  reasonable  man  to  bo  asked,  what 
would  best  enable  him  to  pursue  a  religious  course  in  his  passage 
through  this  world,  he  could  hardly  have  required  less,  and  certaiidy 
he  could  not  have  expected  more.'  pp.  289-^293. 

Here  we  must  close  our  extracts,  and  it  cannot  be  necessary 
for  us  l<>  add  one  word  iti  recomraendiUion  of  the  work.  We 
deem  it»  indeed,  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  cla.s8  of  works 
^  ith  which  it  will  ran^e.  Such  a  work  can  never  be  deemed 
BUpcrAuous,  to  whatever  extent  the  tieUl  may  seem  to  have 
been  pre-occupied.  Oiv  some  points,  Utebop  Butler,  on  others, 
Mr.  Erskinc  and  Mr.  Fuller,  have  employed   a  similar  line  of 
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arguoient ;  but  wc  recollect  no  work  fh»t  take*  ml  ace  k> 
coraprehMisive  a  view  of  the  Bubject,  and  treats  the  «>naai 
brancheB  of  the  ai^nmeiit  in  their  mutml  connexioa  with  at 
much  pereuicuity  and  force.  Mr.  Sumntr'a  st^l*  >a  l^inent 
chaste,  una  uimlTected,  and  we  cannot  too  highly  coaoBai 
the  Chrigtiiin  spirit  of  the  work.  At  page  206,  we  meet  w 
some  remarks  on  the  supposed  incompatibility  of  the  Dr~" 
prescience  with  human  liberty,  which  wocld  Inttl  m  tu  si  ~ 
that  he  is  not  perfectly  well  acM]uainted  with  the  beat  i 
on  that  subject.  He  refers  to  Edwards,  bol  to  which 
Ionian  of  liiat  name,  he  does  not  specify ;  ne  prr«iinie 
Edwards,  not  the  President.  We  never  met  with  any  wri( 
however,  who  held  '  that  unbelief  is  morally  neceaauy  td  y; 
'  man  i'  and  it  hardly  seems  worth  while  to  aajr,  that  *  lew  M- 
'  Kons  deliberately  maintain'  a  sentiment  which  no  one  am 
been  found  wild  tiiou^h  to  advance.  '  That  election  ia  alao- 
'  lute  and  grace  irresistible,'  are  positions  neither  to  be  a^ 
niitted  nor  hastily  to  be  denied  wimont  an  explanation  of  the 
terms.  Possibly,  Mr.  Sumner  might  End,  that,  whea  ei^ 
plained,  aEieeably  to  the  sense  attached  to  them  by  Calniuitie 
writers,  tliey  are  not  so  objectionable  as  he  imafriDea.  Mr. 
Simmer  speaks  of  many  who  '  call  themselves  predeetuniiui :' 
it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  tliat,  though  our  acquaintaDce  wi& 
the  religious  world  is  tolerably  extensive,  we  never  met  witb 
auy  persons  of  this  description.  We  presume  that  he  hiBKlf 
believes  in  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  Predestination  and  Ebc- 
tion,  in  the  meaning  atmched  to  those  tenns  in  the  Thii^-iMC 
Articles ;  and  if  so,  he  is  bb  much  a  '  predeatinartan*  aa  ik 
grcnUT  part  of  those  who  profess  Calvinism.  If  we  might  p^ 
snme  to  suppose  that  these  pn^es  will  meet  BIr.  SumneT*a  eyr. 
we  would  refer  him.  iu  explanation  at  least  of  our  own  lenti- 
ments  as  Calvinists,  if  not  for  information  on  the  general  aab- 
jects,  to  two  articles  on  Dr.  Copleston's  Inquiry,  which  '»f 
peared  some  time  since  in  this  Journal*.  We  have  no  dow 
tliut,  if  he  will  ascertain  for  himself  what  Calvinism  ia,  aa  aa^ 
stantiiilly  held  by  those  who  profess  it,  and  not  take  the  wold 
<if  ihcir  adversaries  for  tlieir  sentiments,  he  will  be  led  to  Aa 
conclusion,  that  at  least  some  part — if  not  a  very  large  part-— of 
the  opposition  made  to  Calvinistic  doctrines,  ia  to  be  accounted 
Jbr  ill  pr('i-i.«ety  the  same  manner  as  the  opiiosition  of  the  sen- 
lie  to  lh(^  Christian  doctrine  at  large,  or  lite  objections  of  the 
Si>ciniiiii  a<rjiii:>t  iho  doctrine  of  Atonement 
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ArU  IV.  CUms  ApoOoUea .-  or  a  Key  to  Uie  Apostolic  Wrilingt  t 
being  an  Attempt  to  explain  tbe  Scheme  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
principal  Words  and  Piirases  used  hy  the  Apostles  in  describing  it« 
By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Mendhan^  A.M.  12mo.  pp.  120.  Price  Ss*  6d. 
London. 

^T^IS  small  volume  is  a  republication  of  a  series  of  papers, 
-■•  which  originally  appeared  in  the  Christian  Observer,  in 
opposition  to  the  principles  of  Df.  Taylor's  *  Ki^y  to  the  Apot- 
'  tolic  Writings/  The  prevalence  of  those  principles,  and  the 
lanction  which  thev  have  received  from  some  recent  Authors, 
(among  whom  Bishop  Watson,  Paley,  and  Dr.  Adam  Clarice 
are  distinctly  noticed  in  the  introduction  to  the  present  work,) 
and  the  tendency  of  the  theology  thus  patroniz^  to  enervate 
the  evangelical  scheme  in  such  a  degree  as  to  threaten  its  de- 
struction, are  the  reasons  which  Mr.  Mendham  assigns  for  the 
publication  of  his  remarks  in  this  separate  form.  That  the 
tendency  of  the  principles  on  which  he  animadverts,  is  unfa- 
vourable to  Christian  truth,  and  subversive  of  its  internal  and 
spiritual  influence,  is,  we  think,  but  too  apparent.  If  die  ob- 
ject to  which  the  doctrines  and  promises  ot  the  Gospel  relate, 
be  an  inward  change,  the  renovation  of  the  heart,  it  is  not  to 
be  denied,  that  a  scheme  of  Theology  founded  on  the  as- 
sumption  of  their  reference  to  a  state  of  privilege  which  does 
not  essentially  comprise  such  a  change,  must  be  delusive.  The 
system  of  Dr.  Taylor  is  precisely  of  this  character.  To  be 
members  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  to  bear  those  titles  by 
which  they  are  designated  in  the  New  Testament,  do  not,  he 
maintains,  express  moral  character,  or  imply  internal  change, 
but  denote  an  external  state  of  privilege,  corresponding  to  Uie 
relation  in  which  the  Israelites  stood  towards  God.  It  is  to 
this  scheme  that  Dr.  Paley  gave  his  sanction,  when  he  con- 
tended, that  the  scriptural  expressions,  being  bom  again,  alive 
from  the  dead,  created  anew,  l^c.  mean  nothing  to  us,  are  ndt 
significant  of  any  thing  to  be  found  or  sou^t  for  in  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  Christianity,  and  that  it  is  an  error,  to 
apply  to  the  personal  condition  of  Christians  at  this  day,  those 
titles,  phrases,  propositions,  and  arguments,  which  belong  to 
the  situation  of  Christianity  at  its  fitst  institution.  No  such 
i:hange  as  that  which  the  New  Testament  writers  uniformly 
predicate  of  Christians  in  their  time,  he  asserts,  cati  he  expe- 
rienced by  any  one  educated  in  a  Christian  countty. 

Now  to  us  it  appears  quite  evident,  thtit  the  VKters  of  the 
New  Testament  give  no  intimation  that  the  change  on  which 
tlicy  insist  as  most  essential,  and  the  state  in  which  they  re- 
present •  Christians  as  being,  in    coutrai?t  with    their   former 
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condition,  were  designed  to  be  temporary  ^.tbey  havanovtal 
intimated  their  purpose  to  restrict  either  the  use  of  thaeetc^ 
or  the  difference  in  respect  to  which  they  are  used,  to  U 
own  times.  They  clearly  proceed  on  the  assamptieBrWhi^ 
them  we  must  believe  to  be  a  correct  one,  that  the  ctWi— 
of  which  they  were  the  ministers,  had  the  same  refemeett 
all  mankind,  of  all  places,  and  of  all  ages — of  the  Jewfaii,J{ 
also  of  the  Gentile.  Suppose  among  the  numenMu  penpi 
whose  iii(]uirii:s  were,  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  direetedfr 
the  Gospel,  there  had  been  some  who  had  withheld  t^micfa^ 
not  only  from  the  gross  practices  associated  with  hesdieB  pih 
ship,  but  from  idolatry  itself,  would  the  requiremeots  and  ik 
instructions  of  the  Apostles  in  respect  to  such  persooSvhm 
been  diiforcul  from  the  usual  tenor  of  their  addresses?  Wodi 
they  who  derlared  covetousness  to  be  idolatry^  and  who  is* 
eluded  the  covetous  man  among  the  transgressors  of  the  hr. 
have  cmnlojed  language  in  describing  the  state  of  sach  pci* 
sons,  which  would  not  have  conveyed  in  the  sanae  strong  vA 

(positive  manner  the  necessity  of  a  change  ?  And  may  thecesot 
)e  even  in  Christian  countries,  persons  who  are  as  remote  froft 
the  slate  whic^h  is  implied  in  the  terms  born  again^  aUct/rm 
the  dead,  created  anew,  6fr,,  as  were  the  persons  to  whom  tboM 
terms  were  primarily  applied,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  the  isli- 
ence  that  produces  the  change  is  as  ncedfal?  If  the  abmndos- 
ment  of  idolatry  was  the  circumstance  to  which  all  those  tenv 
were  e^cclusively  applied  in  the  New  Testament,  then  it  nifht 
be  reasonable  to  allege,  that '  no  such  change  can  be  expen- 
'  enced  in  a  Christian  country.'  But  the  terms  are  ttot  ezcla* 
sively  applied  to  idolaters,  nor  are  they  so  used  as  to  ibcs 
that  the  renouncing  of  idolatry  is  sufficient  to  satisfv  tbcif 
meaning.  In  the  case  of  believing  Jews,  there  was  nosUa- 
donmc^nt  of  idolatry,  and  to  them  the  expressions  are  appbei 
equally  with  others. 

It  is  well  remarked  by  the  Author  of  the  "  Clavis  Aposto- 
*'  lica,"  that  of  all  fallacies,  none  are  more  plausible  tai 
sedurtive,  or  more  extensively  injurious  in  their  conseauencei, 
than  those  which  present  a  part,  and  an  inferior  part  of  the 
truth,  lor  the  wiiole  ;  and  he  illustrates  this  position  by  leference 
to  the  tTn>rs  and  defects  *.if  Dr.  Taylor's  work. 

^  h\  a  prcfesfred  explanation  of  die  Gospel  scheme.slr  ite  iStferf 
his  work  purports,  he  has  omitted  at  the  beginning^' its  proper  shea 
and  of  course  tliro\iphout  the  remainder  of  the  perforraaiice^  iB 
mention  of  the  tali  of  man,  and  of  the  recovery  immecliately 
ininiHl  to  him,  and  by  most  Christians  supposed  to  coDStitute  the 
».«l»si;ince  oi'  ilio  Ciospel  and  the  peculiar  work  of  Uie  Ki 
Alir.ihnin,  the  oii<;in;iI  uf  flic  Jewish  nation,  is  the  fine  pi 
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iMr^dt.  It  ^Iibtild,  hd#ere^»  bate  be^n  prated  by  th^  wrherr  iit 
itdef  16  subsdhre  the  itiain  j^^po^  df  hi^  system,  that  the  fakh 
vi^hidh  #2is  doimted  i6  this  pcttriareh  fbf  righteousness,  iAighU  fef  Any 
if^ui^  that  would  have  resulted  to  thiSf  privileges  attached  to  th& 
defiant  betwixt  God  and  hiib,  have  be^  nothing  Itoofe  than  a  formal^ 
li&a  insincei'e  pfofes^oi^.  The  Second  ehapteri  which  enumerates 
Utt  bbnour  ana  pfivileges  6f  the  Jewish  nation,  tna^,  with  a  reserve 
rMj^cting  a  feiir  doubtful  pflrticularSy  stand,  and  has  accordingly 
t^&iki  fldoptdd  in  the  prcfsetit  stri^uretf;  Bnf  the  third,  which  assigns 
tfefese  ipitHual^  privileges"  "  to  all  the  children  of  Israel  without 
^^e|>tiony"  requires  the  qfudlification  which  has  already  been  given.' 
bl  trtith  the  dircumstance^  tif  the  authot  led  him  to  hazard  a  delicate 
l^fi^thests  upon  this  subject.  He  supposes  the  national  privileges 
9t  blessings  which  are  enumerated  to  be  df  a  double  character ;  to  be 
66hfe^^d  in  the  first  instKnce  uricotiditioiHilly,  as  motives  to  obedience, 
Blld  thcfn  tlrey  are  ealled  atiieced&nt.  If  they  produce  that  obedience, 
til^  are  confirmed,  and  in  (haf  case  they  are  tenned  consequent. 
it  niey  do  not,  they  are  forfeited.  Cenld  it  be  precisely  determined 
i#fiat  idea  Dr.  Tstylor  meant  to  convey  by  the  term  obedience,  it 
tAight  perhaps  be  found,  if  individuals  are  at  all  considered,  that  th^ 
mte  person,  by  disobeying  the  wUI  of  God,  and  yet  holding  that 
place  in  the  Jewish  Churchy  which  Ww  lion-renunciation  of  a  part  in 
the  covenant  would  secure  to  him,  might  be  deprived-  of  these 
privileges,  and  be  in  possession  of  them,  at  the  same  time.  But 
It  18  unnecessary  to  contend  upon  this  point,  as  the  Jewish  dispen- 
tation  was  evidently,  and  is  allowed  on  all  hands  tb  be,  of  a  collective 
tfnd  external  character/  pfy.  19 — 21. 

The  agreements  and  the  differences  of  the  Jewish  atid  Chris- 
tian dispensations,  in  respect  to  each  other,  fofm  ^  subject  of 
no  comraon  importance ;  and  perhaps  we  may  be  excused  if 
we  venture  to  say,  that  it  is  a  subject  which  has  by  no  mean» 
been  exhausted  by  the  several  discussions  which  it  has  re- 
ceived. A  dispensation  to  which  belonged  "  a  worldly  sane- 
*  tuary,"  and  *'  divers  washings,  and  carnal  ordinances,"  must 
wftcessarily  have  been  different  from  an  economy  which  has 
fi^ithfer  altar  rtor  priesthood,  fterther  temple  nor  8«crifice ;  which 
Tflterposes  nothing  of  ritual  Cibserrance  between  the  conscience 
of  the  worshipper  and  the  in^^isible  Object  of  his  reverence. 

<  It  is  important  to  observe,  that  Christianity  wsfs,  in  a  c6itain' 


*  It  wis  Dr.  Taylor's  objed  here,  to  exalt  these  privileges,  and 
Eftn^efore  they  are  called  ipiriiuaL  See  likewise  §  78.  It  happensf 
however,  to  be  his  object  sometimes^  to  depreciate  them;  and  then 
ilhey  are  nothing  more  thsm  **  original  fiivours,  or  external  adtaiH 
DSges.''  §  73.  So,  again,  he  i^ebukes  the  Jewafor  valuing  tfaemselviSiB 
^  pmtfjr  on  account  of  their  external  privileges.'  §  90$?.  This  mey 
Turnish  a  Key  to  a  part  of  Dr.  Taylor's  mode  ^reasoning. 
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sense,  founded  upon  Judnism.  Itasramed  the  CnUb  anddiviaiqrf 
the  prior  dispensation ;  it  derived  a  great  part  of  the  pioof  si  ih 
own  truth,  uiTinity,  superior  importanoe,  and  cmfilUiC  or  U 
character,  from  the  same  source.  Yet,  in  a  just  and  impartaat  «aii^ 
Christianity  might  be  said  rather  to  be  founded  upon  the  i1it|miiitii 
previous  to  the  Mosaic,  particularly  the  Abranamic ;  fivt  as  ik 
Apostle  argues,  that  stood  in  force  notwithstanding  die  oovoHiCa 
Sinai.  Christianity,  however,  was  far  from  being  a  men  coataafliM 
of  Judaism.  Dr.  Taylor  has  justly  observed,  aa  nr  aa  the  bbaenaae 
goes,  that  Christ  **  confirmed  the  former  oovenant  with  the  jTm%  m 
to  the  favour  and  blessing  of  God,  and  enlofwedp  or  mm9Jimf§» 
piained  it,  as  to  the  bicssmgs  tlierein  bestowed ;  inatrerf  of  an  cvd^ 
Canaan,  revealing  the  resurrection  from  the  deed*  and  everiaaiM 
happiness  and  gloiT  in  the  world  to  come."  Thetc  were  iadss^ 
between  the  two  cfispensations,  the  difierenoea  or  oppoailioai  i^ 
partial  and  universal ;  veiled  and  revealed ;  oondcauii^g  and  j» 
tifying;  evanescent  and  permanent;  umbratile  and  anhatantial ;  al 
more  especially,  in  their  predominant  characteiBv  eaiemal  and  i|^ 
ritual,  or  national  and  inciividuaL  Since  the  ^enina  and  qnaHtiei  d 
these  two  dispensations,  as  different  or  appoule^  ia  a  point  ^  f^ 
moment  in  the  present  discussion,  it  will  be  expedient  to  crtdbU  k 
by  scriptural  authority.'  pp.  21,  5. 

These  remarks  arc  followed  by  an  enumeration  of  paan^ 
to  shew  that  the  Jewish  dispensation  inclodes  the  dcehialMB 
of  its  own  superscdure  by  a  future  dispensatiun  of  far  aaperior 
character,  and  which  are  cited  as  proofa  of  the  diflerenceaal 
opposition  existing,  in  some  of  the  most  essential  leapedi^ 
between  the  latter  and  the  former :  from  which  the  Antkr 
concludes,  that   it  is  vtr}*  rtasoniible  to  expe<:t  the  aaaaa  m^ 

1  movement  and  ditfereuet.  or  oppositioDp  in  the  pnTilcgaaaad 
)ltssini:s  II  hich  tlie  Christian  dispensation  confera  opoa  that 
who  reap  tlie  benetit  of  it,  and,  in  fact,  in  every  circaaHtaMi 
belonirinu  to  it. 

The  Jews  were   assumed   into  covenant  whh  God,  ia  a  hik 

led  bvttc 


in  a  national  capacity,    llie  Christian  Church  waa  fbriacd  hj 

voiuutar)-  entrance  oi  indkiduaiu    Hie  Jews,  aa  bei^g,  ~    ' 

liur.itVv  the  only  Church  ol'God.  existed  up  to  the  first 

Ltt~  the  Chri>ti4n  Church,  and  evuWed,  if  we  naj  ao   ^ 

Tluy  were  both  the  true  visible,  and,  in  some  deeree^  inviaMeChaRik 

ci*  Gixl,  furuiing  an  uninterrupted  succession  the  otie  to  the  alf 

in  that  cap;K\cy.     But  tiiere  were  so  many  caential  poiaia  af 

ten*ne\*  Uiween  the  two,  chat  it  was  as  inciinibent  mpem  the 

enter  loto  t^re  Christian  Church  by  a  certain  moral  oiaagi 

the  Heathen*  themselves  » ho  bad  never  coaititntcd  aaj 

In  short,  wiiciher  to  the  Jews  or  to  the  Gentiica*  the  sr 

of  cnimnee  luio  the  t.  hurcb    were   prcicribcd;   and 

the  Ai^KtiCtf  j;^  ucli  d;»  bt.  TmI,  lealined  *"  buth  to 
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ly'fe^^  Grcetot,  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  toward  oar  Lord 
I ^'^^t  Christ/ pp.  30— 32. 

fvv  The  denon)inntion»  peculiar  to  Christians,  disciples,  faithful, 
I  z-^ritnal,  are  subsequently  examined,  with  the  view  of  illus- 
'  •imiting  the  application  of  those  borrowed  terms  which,  being 
f  cfHginally  employed  as  designations  of  the  Jewish  people, 
I  are  used,  iii  the  New  Testament,  in  reference  to  Christians:', 
,  a^d  which,  the  Author  endeavours  to  show,  imply  the  right 
I  tp  blessings  which  are  spiritual  and  individual,  not  external 
:  ^  mad  corporate^ 

']  *  The  terms  used  as  expressive  of  what  was  done  by  God  in  exe- 
^(Kitioo  of  his  purpose  of  election  with  regard  to  the  tokofe  toorfd. 
fliicb  as»  ddivere4t  saved^  jntrchated%  redeem^  shall  now  be  examined. 
Of  all  Uiese  acts,  Christ  is  represented  in  the  New  Testament  as  the 
iviliediate  author ;  and  when  the  fidl  object  of  his  incarnation  and 
mnsion  arc  considered,  it  can  hardily  be  doubted  in  what  sense  they 
tre  to  be  understood.  Deliverance  is  the  general  idea  which  runs 
Arough  them  all ;  and  it  hardly  requires  to  be  observed,  that  the 
great  deliverance  wrought  by  the  Messiah  was,  deliverance  from  sin 
and  the  punishment  of  sin.  This  blessirtg  was  procured  for,  and 
offered  to,  both  the  Jews  and  the  Heathens.  The  Heathens  being 
bj  fir  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  and  having  been  hitherto 
unconcerned  in  any  revealed  covenant,  they  bear  the  most  conspicu- 
ous part  in  the  evangelical  scheme.  If  the  Heathens  were  delivered 
firom  siiH  they  must  be  delivered  from  heathenism,  as  the  greater  im- 
plies^ or  includes,  the  less  deliverance;  and  to  say,  that,  because 
these  were  the  persons  chiefly  addressed,  deliverance  was  neceasary 
and  offered  to  them,  merdy  at  Heathens^  would  be  no  less  absura, 
than  to  say,  that  it  was  necessary  and  offered  to  them,  as  CorinthianSf 
Romans,  Ephesians,  or  citizens  of  any  other  denomination,  who 
might  happen  in  the  first  ages  to  have  the  Gospel  particularly  directed 
to  them.  The  deliverance  was  from  sin,  its  attendants,  and  conse- 
quences, whatever  might  be  their  form,  and  in  whatever  persons  they 
might  reside.'  pp.  56--58. 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  with  the  following  passages, 
conveying  strong,  but  not  unmerited  censure  on  the  inconsis- 
tencies and  tendency  of  the  principles  opposed  by  the  Author. 

'  It  is  difficult  to  understand  seriously  the  puerile  lamentation^  or 
outcry,  which  Dr.  Taylor  makes  at  the  end  or  his  Key ;  namelvy  that 
'^  mi^aken  notions  about  nature  and  grace,  election  and  feprooatton, 
justification,  regeneration,  redemption,  calling,  adoptkxBf  &c*  have 
quite  taken  away  the  ground  of  the  Christian  life,  the  graca  of  God, 
and  have  left  no  object  for  the  faith  of  a  sinner  to  won  upon.  For 
such  doctrines  have  represented  the  things  which  are  freely  given  to 
us  of  Qody  as  uncertain ;  as  the  result  of  our  obedieooe;  or  tne  effect 
of  some  arbitrary,  fortuitous  operations,  an^  the  subject  of  doubtful 
inquiry,  trial|  and  examination  of  ourselves.''    **  All  which  things 
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are  not  the  tubjeet^  cfjalf-tXMnui'     Nit  bitf  ■#  prf  Al#' 


giving."  Did  not  Dr.  Taylor  knovr,  i 
of  the  blessings  in  question,  consider  the  effhr  of  tkeoi  aa  dhjtf 
enough  for  the  faith  of  the  sinner  to  work  upon,  and  oMltaraMii^ 
of  praise  find  thanksgiving?  And  after  all,  doea  Dr.  Tc^larao 
any  thing  more,  for  substance,  by  his  antecedent  exieroal  iiiisiVn 
than  his  opponents  do  by  the  qffigr  of  their  internal  and  apirilnal  «a? 
Agaioy  4<'^  not  Dr.  Taylor  plainly  enough  avow,  in  mtmjfmud 
his  work,  that,  unless  his  antecedent  blessing*  are  con6mied»  or  mtk 
good,  they  will  be  of  no  avail  as  to  rendering  a  peraon  more  acct^ 
in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  is  it  not  an  uncertain  affiiir,  even  in  ha  mi 
view,  and  a  subject  of  inquiry,  whether  this  be  done  or  not  ?  Aolk 
not  the  circMmstance  of  these  privileges  being  qonfirmed  or  mk 
good,  or  their  beipg  substantial  per3QQal  blesai^gn*  tJie  aaaie  thu^a 
his  opponents  generally  understand  by  the  bleaaipga  dieoMeha? 
And  indeed  Dr.  Taylor,  bevvildcred  by  bia  own  ayaleiPt  HMfitt  ik 
very  thing,  which  he  so  lyildly  stigipatizes  in  otaera,  F«)r  be  iddk 
immediately  after  the  passage  last  quotedt '*  The  proper  suined  ■ 
the  Ci^ristifin's  self-examination  is;  whetlier  he  livea  uceetbfj  a 
those  great  fervours''  (his  opponents  would  sfv  offiera,  iavuatiQiliba^ 
portunities,  meaning,  for  s^h8tanGe,  the  same  tuing}  "  caaferfed^as 
nim  by  the  divine  grace."    The  unfortunate  lo^iciap,  l|omr,n* 


turns  to  his  old  charge,  and  continues, ''  Bi^tiboae  faagupv  tiaia  baa 
represented  as  uncertain  ;  as  the  result  of  our  obedience  pv  hoUaop; 
and  as  the  subject  of  self  examination."  Qhaerve  particulai^  *^ 
follows;  '<  This  is  to  make  our  justification,  aa  it  ioveaU  aaiaiho^ 
blessings,  to  be  of  works  and  mit  by  faith  alone/*  Tbia  chacpii 
pleasant  indeed,  when  the  author  distingviishea  hia  aecondt  fipsL  h' 
only  effectual  justification,  by  this  very  circuinatMce»  that  it  Jl  kf 
works.'  pp.  9^96. 

*  Dr.  Taylor  has  left  the  outward  form,  and  all  tlae  litlaa  o/Cka 
tianity,  but  he  has  nt  least  so  lowered  it  by  his  regioiea^  aa  to  dcfov 
it  of  Its  true  vigour,  and  almost  of  life*  Uia  |irivilege^  ijbitj^  at 
sometimes  depressed  to  accord  with  tlie  character  of  ibm  iri^Sifgaim, 
sometimes  exalted  not  to  contradict  the  high  terma  in  which  thif  ~^ 
expressed,  are,  in  reality,  and  in  confornity  with  hia  awa  tip' 
little  more  than  sounding  names — vox  et  pneterea  nihil  f  and  the 
sure  applied  to  Epicurus  might,  without  any  oonaidaiabia 
bear  a  further  application  to  Dr.  Taylor,  re  ielliit  orwiieae 
lieos.  The  whole  scheme  of  thia  writer  ii  calculaced  to  diaeH 
from  the  personal  application  of  scriptural  truth.  In  the  deacrigliMi 
of  sin  and  the  denunciations  against  it,  they  are  tempted  to  aee  as- 
Ihing  but  Heathens,  and,  in  general,  only  their  outwaid  iei^  *'~^ 
in  the  descriptions  of  holiness,  and  evangelical  prifilegea, 
thoughts  are  nrst  and  principally  turned  to  the  prinaitive  eoa 
Nemo  in  tese  tentat  descendere.  They  are  not  invited  to  look 
their  own  hearts,  to  examine  them  by  the  holy  and  io^  ""*  * 
God,  to  see  and  acknowledge  their  guilt  with  hiunilitj 


to  see  and  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  that  greet  eapc^leaC  wra^rit 
by  God  for  their  restoration,  in  the  {^,  beA  of  hia  8f^  mi^TW 


^irit.  Their  Christian  privileges .  they  ar^  not  instructed  to  Jlool^ 
upon  as  personal :  spiritual  persop^  holiness  i9  not  necessary  tp  their 
fcft^Dg  accounted  holy  :  they  may  be  sanctified  without  sanctification, 
tegenerate  without  regeneration.  In  fact,  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Taylor 
Ihi8  00  curtailed  the  number  of  terms  expressive  of  character,  that 
tiie  reader,  with  bis  interpratatioD,  may  travel  a  great  way  in  thd 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Covenant^  without  meeting  with  any  tbin^ 
which  belongs  more  to  a  iiinceve  tk^n  a  hypocritical  Christian  firth 
fi^taor/  pp.  115—117. 

Mr.  lyiep^ham's  work  is  well  entitled  to  our  approbation, 
po|;  less  for  the  judicious  andi  temperate  manner  in  which  it  is 
written,  than  for  the  importance  of  the  subject  tp  which  its 
discussions  relate. 


Art.  V.  Interesting  Jtoman  Antiquities  recently  discovered  in  Fifet 
ascertaining  the  Site  of  the  great  Battle  fought  betwixt  Agri<Solift 
and  Galgacus ;  with  the  Discovery  of  the  Position  of  five  Roman 
Towns,  and  of  the  Site  and  Names  of  upwards  of  seventy  Romail 
Forts:  also.  Observations  regarding  the  ancient  Palaces  of  the 
Picttsb  Kings  in  the  Tpwn  of  Abernethy,  and  otbpe  Local  Ant 

tiqutties.     By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Somali,  Edenshe^^*    870.  pp.  32 ^1 
Price  10s.  6d.  1823. 

^^OPIOUS  as  is  the  title-page  of  this  rolume,  it  does  by 
*^  iHQ  means  convey  to  the  reader  a  complete  description  of 
its  contents.  In  addition  to  the  sites  of  ancient  battles,  and 
the  position  of  Roman  towns  and  forts,  and   other  local  anti- 

3uitie3>  the  Author  has  furnished  details  of  witchcraft,  anec- 
otes  of  King  James  V.,  the  *'  Gudeman  of  Ballengeigh,"  with 
some  other  entertaining  particulars,  which  entitle  his  book  to 
the  benefit  of  an  exemption  from  the  character  generally  given 
of  antiquarian  publications  as  being  dry  and  dull.  Mr.  Small's 
distribution  of  his  subjects  is,  indeed /not  a  very  happy*  exem-^ 
plification  of  the  lucidus  ordo ;  but  this,  perhaps,  the  reader  will 
excuse  in  consideration  of  the  Author's  infirmities,  which  reu^ 
dered  the  task  of  writing  these  pages,  '  even  once  over,'  one 
of  great  difiSculty,  though  plainness  and  perspicuity  have  been, 
he  assures  us,  aimed  at  through  the  whole.  We  cannot  praise 
his  book  for  correctness  of  diction. 

Objects  are  great  and  interesting  by  relation.  Some  personisi 
would  hear  of  the  discovery  of  Cicero  de  Bepublica  with  perfect 
ijjadifiTerence,  who  would  be  quite  enraptured  to  witness  thd 
digging  out  of  some  long-buried  boiies  from  the  earth ;  and  the 
sight  of  the  Roman  wall  would  delight  otbecs,  more  than  a  waH^^ 
in  the  ^leries  of  the  Vatican.  The  Antiquities  whipl^  Hfr* 
Soff^l  describes,  were,  it  seems,  discovered  ^  aboet  th^  k9gi^*f 
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'  nin^  of  Antumn,  1820  ;*  and  the  gratification  whidi  lie  v- 
ceived  on  that  occasion,  as  well  as  the  importance  wUdi  k 
connects  with  the  discovery,  may  well  be  anderetooiS  bom  )m 
remarkinc::  that*-'  It  would  appear  as  if  the  Great  Ralcr  mi 

*  Superintendent  of  all  events  in  providenoie  were  now  wiDac 
'  that  the  veil  of  ambiguity,  by  which  this  intereatiag  bidk 
'  (between  the  Romans  and  the  Caledonians),  and  the  tvcib 
'  connected  with  it,  which  have  been  so  long  conoesled  in  dh 
'  scurity,  should   now  be  drawn  aside ;   and  that  such  w^ 

*  stantial  documents  should  be  educed  as  to  establish  tibe  Hk 
'  of  it  for  ever  after,  upon  the  most  solid  and  permanent 

Of  the  battle  which  Agrricola  at  the  head  of  the  1 
forces,  fought  with  the  Caledonians  commanded  by  OslgMV. 
and  which  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  latter,  the  site  hst  Xu^ 
been  a  subject  of  controversy  among  antiquaries.    Gpfdoa 
whose  opinion  has  been  srenerally  received,  decides  that  Ac 
scene  of  action  was  in  Stratbeam,  half  a  mile  south  of  tk 
Kirk  of  Comerie.  Tacitus,  who,  in  his  description  of  Agrieoh*! 
seventh  and  last  campaign,  has  given  us  one  of  the  6neit  in- 
ductions of  his  pen,  affords  but  little  aid  in  this  inquiry.  Tk 
only  direct  note  of  place  which  he  has  recorded,  is  in  the  so- 
tence  which  informs  us,  that  the  Roman   general  sdvsnod 
with  his  armv  till  he  arrived  at  the  Grampian  mountains,  wim 
the  Caledonians  had  posted  themselves  to  dispute  his^  prograi 
— ad  moutem  Grampium  pervenit  quern  jam   hoUe$   '     -■      ' 
Airric.  Vit.  29.    Mr.  Small  remarks,  that,  as  the 
hills  are  well  known  to  be  a  ridge  of  high  mountains 
throuoh  nieh  the  whole  breadth  of  Scodand,  Tacitw^  if  ik 
battle  had  taken  place  there,  would  have   written  *  Unto 
•  Grampii  in  the  plural  number ;'  forgetting,   it  wosU  sm. 
thataridsre  of  high  moimtains  is  frequently  described  ty  si 
appellation  in  the  singular,  of  which  Mora  Taunu,   Mam  li* 
fMmis.  and  similar  denominations  occurring  in  clasric  SsAsn 
mav  he  cited  as  examples.    Mr.  S.  will  not  believe  thil  fc 
Caledonians  would  ever  allow  the  Romans  to  march  Am^^ 
the  most  populous  of  their  territories,  and  even  to  crass  taarf 
the  largest  rivers  of  their  kingdom,  before  they  artniftiJ  U 
measure  dieir  strength  again  with  them,  after  their  -'••— ^  ^ 
the  ninth  legion ;  and  he  insists,  that  the  antiqpities  r 
been  discovered  in  Fifeshire,  and  of  which  his  book 
description, — urns,  implements  of  war,  coins,  the  f 
of  a  town,  all  Roman.— and  the  evidence  of  the  hwnJsyrf 
the  dead  which  the  inspection  of  several  phces  in  tfM  TidU^ 
affords,  determine  the  place  of  Agricola's  Tietorj  over  tie 
Caledonians  to  a  situation  nigh  the  north  base  of  tb^  wcsl  U- 
raond  Hill,  in  the  district  between  Kinross  and  *%^M,   Ifc 
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ronflict,  which  hedenignates  the  battle  of  Meralsford,  the  Author 
has  described  with  a  particularity  as  signal  as  if  he  had  been  a  per* 
sonal  observer  of  the  contest^  following  the  armies  step  by  step, 
tnarking  their  advances  and  their  retreats,  distinguishing  their 
positions,  and  the  precise  spot  where  they  fought,  andtriumphed, 
or  were  defeated.  He  is  not  at  all  pleased  with  Tacitus,  whom 
he  charges  with  intentional  misrepresentations  in  bis  account 
of  the  battle,  and  as  having  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  candid  and  impartial  historian.  Nor  is  he  in  better 
humour  with  Agricola  and  the  Romans,  whose  successes  he  as- 
cribes, not  to  tlieir  superior  valour  and  discipline,  but  to  their 
canninp^.  In  tracing  the  marches  of  the  Romans,  and  de- 
scribing the  operations  of  the  hostile  armies,  the  Author  has 
been  less  watchful  over  his  imagination  than  was  required  by 
the  kind  of  service  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  has  too, 
we  suspect,  exercised  somewhat  less  of  both  skill  and  patience 
in  the  examination  of  the  relics  of  which  he  makes  a  report, 
than  were  necessary.  Urns  full  of  ashes  and  fragments  of 
burnt  bones,  with  their  bottoms  uppermost,  are  not  decisive 
proofs  of  Roman  cremation.  Some  of  the  Antiquities  de- 
scribed are  probably  Caledonian.  Mr.  Small's  notices  and 
remarks  are  scattered  in  such  disorder  through  his  book  as  to 
render  it  not  very  easy  to  obtain  an  extract  for  the  information 
of  our  readers.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  the  follow- 
ing. 

*  In  Agricdla*8  seventh  campaign,  which  answers  to  the  year  84i 
the  Romans  socm  evidendy  to  have  marched  from  their  camp  at  East 
Blair,  where  they  had  heen  in  winter  quarters,  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  the  weather  and  the  rivers  would  permit  them  to  pass ;  and  appear 
to  have  crossed  the  Leven,  a  little  below  where  tlie  Gullet  Bridge 
now  stands ;  to  have  advanced  forward  by  Scotland  Well,  Kinnes 
Wood,  and  where  the  two  Balgedies  now  stand ;  then,  at  the  village 
of  Pittendriech,  to  have  turned  more  towards  the  north-east»  through 
the  farms  of  Wester  and  Easter  Gospetrie,  towards  a  sap  or 
opening  in  the  higher  grounds  on  the  other  side  of  the  vale  of  Eden, 
which  would  appear  then  in  view  as  the  most  probable  and  6iUj 
pflldsage  towards  Strathcarn:  and,  in  the  west  side  of  this  opening, 
the  foresaid  precious  itiorsels  to  the  antiquary  were  fetthd. 

■  By  the  tinke  the  Romans  reached  the  fiirm  of  Easter  Gospetrie, 
they  would  have  a  full  view  of  the  brave  Caledonians  drawn  up  oto 
the  other  side  of  the  Eden  in  order  to  give  them  a  warm  reeepdon ; 
and  a  worm  reception  it  seems  indeed  to  have  been.  They  seem  lo 
have  crossed  the  Eden  a  little  below  where  the  small  village  of  Burn- 
«ide  or  Burngrangc  now  stands,  wherct  by  the  junction  of  three 
streams^  the  Eden  assumes  the  appearance'of  a  small  river,  still  Iteep- 
h^  the  iiDe  of  the  new  proposed  road  between  Burnt-island  and  Petih, 
ao-albtig  from  where  tnej  crossed  the  Leren,  towards  the  tMr  roMd 
hl^ly  made  from  Glenfang  Inn  to  Oateside,  passing  th6  oMcMb  of 
VoL.XXI.  N.S.  2R 
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BaWaird.  At  Burnside,  they  were  within  less  than  a  qiMrterofi 
mile  of  the  Cale<lonians,  liaving  only  to  crossp  in  a  north-east  direc- 
tion, the  south-east  angle  of  the  farm  of  Bonnety*  when  they  enten^ 
upon  the  lands  of  Edcnshead ;  and  there  they  canoe  first  in  coniaa 
with  the  Caledonians,  where  a  large  Cainif  erected  upon  theanrdi 
betwixt  these  two  lands,  straight  east  from  the  farm-steading  oTBoo- 
nety,  which  stood  till  about  these  twenty  years  back,  eridently  poisti 
out  the  extremity  to  where  the  left  wing  of  the  Roman  anny  had  es- 
tended.  The  ground  seems  to  have  been  well  chosen  by  the  Csled^ 
nians  for  making  a  stand  against  the  Romans,  being  firm,  light*  and 
dry,  with  a  gentle  slope  towards  the  south  and  aouth-east,  hariif 
both  their  flanks  defended  by  strong  ramparts  of  turf  or  earth  thnivs 
up.  There  the  battle  seems  to  liave  commenced  between  the  tvs 
armies.'  pp.  33—35. 


Art.  VI.  1 .  An  Appeal  to  the  Members  of  the  Briiish  amd  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  on  the  Subject  of  the  Turkish  New  Tcstaana, 
printed  at  raris,  in  1S19.  By  Ebeneser  Henderson,  Aothar 
of  '<  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Ireland."  8vo.  pp.  7(X  LoiUs, 

1824. 

2.  Remarks  on  Dr,  Henderson*s  Appeal  to  the  Bible  Soeieift  em  tke 
Subject  of  the  Turkish  Version,  Spc.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Lee,  AJL 
D.D.  of  the  University  of  Halle*  F.R.S.L.  P.R.A.S.  Piuftwr 
of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  8vo.  pp.  204b  Friee 
Ss.  6d.    Cambridge,  1824. 

TM^E  should  not  have  suffered  Dr.  Henderson'a  Appeal  to 
^^  remain  even  thus  long  unnoticed ,  had  we  not  leanicd 
that  an  effective  exposure  of  its  frivolous  and  vexBtious  natoie 
was  preparing  by  Professor  Lee.  Dr.  Henderson  ia  an  indivi- 
dual for  whose  talents  we  have  a  high  respect,  and  all  that  ve 
know  of  his  personal  character  commands  our  esteem.  He  it 
one  of  the  last  men  whom  we  should  have  wished  or  expected 
to  encounter  as  an  opponent  in  any  good  cause.  Bat  the  beat 
of  men  are  but  men.  It  was  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  Ui- 
tory  of  the  Christian  Church,  that  two  brother  Mianonaiics, 
one  of  them  an  Apostle,  were  obliged  to  separatep  becmnsa  "  the 
contention  was  so  sharp  between  them.       Bamab«B  was* a 

S»od  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  fisith  ;**  hoi  ia 
at  affair,  he  was  clearly  misled  by  his  partiality  for  Ida  ne- 
phew, and  he  discovered  no  little  obstinacy.  The  aepaialiciB 
was,  however,  productive  of  advantage  to  the  cauae  of  Chiisli- 
anity  :  each  pursued  his  errand  in  a  different  direction.  Oalr 
the  name  of  Barnabas  has  come  down  to  our  distant  ^e,  win 
this  slight  flaw  attaching  to  it ; — as  if  to  admonish  us,  thai  a 
good  man  may  be  ueverUieless  of  a  somewhat  tetchy  and  ^ 
Btinate  temper. 
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Dr.  Henderson's  own  Preface  to  his  Appeal,  satisfied  ns  that 
he  was  to  be  blamed.  He  there  anticipates  that  the  enemies  of 
the  Institution  would  be  furnished  with  '  a  temporary  occasion 

•  for  triumph.'     *  Granted/  he  says,  but 

*  Is  tbis  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  with  the  handle  that  would  be 
given  to  the  roost  inveterate  foes  of  our  holy  religion,  by  putting  its 
records  into  their  hands  in  a  state  so  derogatory  to  their  high  and 
heavenly  character  ?  But  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  not  one  ge*. 
nuine  friend  of  the  Institution  will  desert  its  ranks  in  consequence  of 
these  remark Sy  provided  the  effect  be  produced  which  they  are  in-' 

'  tended  to  produce  :  viz,  the  total  annihilation  of  this  edition  of  the 
Turkish  New  Testament.' 

Here  it  is  distinctly  avowed  to  be  the  Writer's  object,  either 
to  compel  the  Bible  Society  to  do  as  he.  Dr.  Henderson,  thinks 
they  ous:ht  to  do,  in  the  case  of  this  particular  version,  or  to 
induce  all  whom  his  remarks  may  influence,  to  desert  its  ranks, 
and  abandon  a  Society  that  can  be  guilty  of  the  wickedness 
charged  upon  them.  This  is  the  only  alternative  he  can  con- 
template. And  whereas,  if  the  said  nefarious  version  be  sup- 
pressed, the  enemies  of  the  Institution  will  be  furnished  with 
only  a  temporary  occasion  for  triumph,  it  is  implied  that,  if  not 
annihilated,  the  triumph,  and  the  cause  of  triumph^  will  be  per- 
manent. 

Now  let  us  for  a  moment  suppose,  that  Dr.  Henderson's 
critical  objections  to  Ali  Bey's  Version  were  well  founded^ 
that  he  is  in  the  right,  and  that  Professor  Lee,  and  Profes«OT 
Kieffer,  and  Baron  de  Sacy,  and  the  other  Oriental  Scholars 
consulted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Bible  Society,  are  in  the 
wrong ;  let  us  suppose,  further,  that  this  '  Mahommedan'  Ver- 
sion was  obnoxious  to  twice  as  many  well  founded  objectiona 
as  Dr.  Henderson  has  arrayed  against  it  with  little  or  no  foun- 
dation ;  we  ask,  Would  cause  have  been  shewn  against  the  So- 
ciety, sufficient  to  warrant  a  single  genuine  friend  or  genuine 
Christian  to  desert  its  ranks?  What  would  the  crime  have, 
amounted  to  ?  Out  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  different  Ver- 
sions of  the  Scriptures,  or  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  distri- 
buted by  the  Bible  Society,  there  is  one,  the  Turkish,  which  ifk 
exceptionable.  Therefore,  the  Society  ought  to  be  abandoned! 
Here  is  an  Institution  which  has  now  existed  in  active  opera* 
tion  for  twenty  years,  and  has  issued  in  that  time  more  than 
four  millions  of  Bibles  and  New  Testaments.  Up  to  this 
period,  the  Prosecutor  gives  it  the  best  of  characters.  But  at 
length,  it  has  blundered  on  an  exceptionable  version  ;  and  Dr. 
Henderson  denounces  it,  abandons  it,  and  would  persuade 
others  to  do  likewise,  unless  it  repeiit.  Not  satisfied  with 
mourning  over  its  fall  in  secret,  he  tells  it  in  Oath,  he  publishes 

2R2 
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it  in  Askelon;  he  calmly  nnticipateB  the  triumph  oC  H.  H. 
Norris  and  the  Christian  Remembrancer.  And  he  docs  al 
this  evil  that  no  Other  good  may  come,  thaa  the  annihihliai 
of  this  wicked  Turkish  New  Testament! 

Would  a  solitary  error  of  judgement  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  have  deserved  to  be  tfaos  severely  Yieited?  lib 
think  not.  And  therefore,  on  a  mere  prima  Jade  vkw  of  Ik 
affair,  we  were  led  to  suspect,  that  Dr.  ILenuemon  miitliic 
been  swayed  by  feelings  or  considerations  which  onch  ad^ 
cumstance  was  not  of  itself  adequate  to  produce  or  JMtiiy.  A 
the  part  he  has  tnkeu.  The  Society  mHst  eithoFp,  we  oartidst 
be  more  guilty  than  appears,  and  Dr.  UendersOB-  moift  hr 
kindly  and  considerately  Keeping  back  the  blackest  chac^of 
the  indictment,  coi^tent  to  obtain  a  verdict  againat  ^ham  os 
the  minor  count  of  is<^uing,  &o.,  or  he  must  have  other 
of  his  own,  with  which  we  have  no  concern,   for 


with  the  Committee,  and  l)rcaking  with  the  whole  Socie^. 

But  we  should  be  the  Inst  ])ors(>ns  to  ui)hold  the  ir^^M'^'lJy 
or  the  inviolability  of  the  bcst-coautituted  Comnuttees.  We 
liold  it  to  be  a  very  dangerous  axiom*  that  they  can  do  la 
wrong.  While  it  is  due  to  the  eslablished  character  of  ourie- 
ligious  Institutions,  and  due  to  the  meritorioua  and 
terestod  labours  of  the  active  committees  of  such  so 
not  hastily  to  entertain  charges  against  them,  it  is  at  die  wmt 
time  indisj^ensahle,  that  their  proceedings  should  be  wotckei 
and  scrutmized  with  a  friendly  but  unslumbering  jcolowf* 
They  are  mighty  and  complicated  engines  ;  and  every  wheel 
and  crank,  and  valve  require  a  constant  inspection*  to  keq^ 
them  in  order.  Now,  giving  the  Bible  Society  Commitlee  il 
much  credit  as  they  could  ask  for,  we  could  not  give  then 
credit  for  being  Turkish  scholars.  We  imagined  that  Ik* 
Henderson  must  be  one, — though  it  turns  out,  Aat  in  thisot 
were  mistaken.  Th^  Committee  may,  we  thought^  have  htfo 
misled  in  this  business  ;  they  may  have  been  haaty.  Dr.  Li^ 
combe  and  the  Christian  Remembrancer  told  na  lon^ago^thit 
the  Society  had  too  much  on  its  hands  ;  that  it  oo^t  to  ex- 
tract its  sphere,  and  publish  only  a  few  tranalatioaa.  ftt  Acv 
had  actually  issued  a  French  Testament,  in  which  a  wise  a 
one  of  the  chapters  of  one  of  the  Epistles,  waa  lendcrad  di^ 
ferently  from  tne  reading  of  the  English  Version*  It  waadsA 
that,  in  so  important  a  business  as  aaopting  a  Tnrkiab  Vcnioaof 
the  New  Testament,  the  Committee  should  have  liiteBed  la  Dr. 
Henderson,  and  taken  the  advice  of  Oriental  8c:hohua», 
have  driven  on  the  printing  and  the  circulation,  ia 

even  Dr.  Pinkertons  recommendation.    Dr.  He 

have  cause  to  be  angry,  if  they  have  ~  i  in 
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Mrith  coMtetu|H«  and  over-it^ed  lliem  Uy  a  lucre  vole  of  4he 
XkHHmltlee.  We  umst  look  into  4hts.  Surely  Dr.  HettdevBoti 
wrould  not  lig^hdy  speak  «nl  of  his  old  fneods  and  of  the  BtUe 
Society. 

^What  is  thii6  fact?    At  the  Cotainrittee  meeting  of  May  15, 
ItSZO,  the  strictures  of  t)r.  Henderson  and  Dr.  Paterson  on  the 
TVirkish  Testament,  were  taken  into  consideration,  and  referred 
to  Professor  Kiefier ;  the  printing  of  the  Bible  being  suspended 
till  his  opinion  should  arrive.    On  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
<tbe  Professor,  in  the  foUowiog  months  a  sub-committee  was 
lippoioted  to  confer  with  Dr.  PatersoUi  then  in  England;  and 
«8  the  result  of  that  conference,  the  circulation  of  the  Turkish 
'N^w  Testament  was  suspended,  as  well  as  the  printing  of  the 
Old  Testament.     A  con^spond^nce  on  the  subject  was  carried 
tjn  with  Dr.  Henderson,  as  appears  from  the  minutes,  for  nearly 
three  yean,  during  which  interval,  the  circulation  of  the  New 
Testament  was  btili  suspended,  while  the  subject  underwent 
a  thorough   investigation.     The  opinions  of  Baron  de   Sacy, 
Professor  Lee,  Mr.  Khazit,  and  other  competent  scholars  werte 
obtained,  and  Professor  KiefTer  Was  in  conseauence  requested 
4x)  proceed  with  the  Old  Testament,  by  a  minute  of  Aug.  9, 
1821  ;  it  beins^  resolved  at  the  same  time,  to  circulate  the  New 
Testament,  when  a  table  of  errata  should  have  been  prepared, 
and  certain  leaves  cancettcd,  in  deference  to  Dr.  Henderson^ 
•objections.      The  cancels  atnl   the  errata  were   fully  agreed 
upon  at  a  meeting  of  the  sub-committee  held  Sep.  9,  1822 ; 
tliey  were  tlien  fonvarded  to  Dr.  Henderson.     On  the  receipt 
of  (lis  reply,  in  which   he  gave  his  oi)inion,  Uiat  the  Version 
could  not  be  so  improved  as  to  be  rendered  fit  for  distribution, 
the  circulation   of  the  Testament  was  further  suspended,  and 
Professor  Lee  was  directed  to  prepare  a  series  of  questions  for 
the  consideration  of  Turkish  scholars.     On  the  receipt  of  their 
opinions,  the  whole  subject  was  fully  re-considered  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  sub-committee,  at  which  Lord  Teignmouth  presided 
tma  Chairman,  and  Lord  Bexley  attended  as  Vice  President, hekl 
Dec.  13,  1823  ;  and  not  till  theti,  three  years  and  a  half  after 
'  the  receipt  of  Dr.  Henderson's  fii%t  letter  of  complaint,  the 
suspension  of  the  chculution  was  removed.     Now,  after  this 
'brief  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee,  what  will 
our  readers  think  of  the  following  paragniph  which  occurs  at 
p.  6.  of  Dr.  Henderson's  Ap))eal  ? 

*  Considering  the  supreme  imporlafjce  of  presenting  the  Scriptures 

to  mankind  in  as  pure  a  form  as  possible,  it  is  apt  to  excite  suiTprisc, 

that,  aindng  other  divtsiotrs  of  "laboury  i*4  the  ^loiment  of  wliidi  %o 

Wiudi  practical  wisdom  has  been  evinced  by  ihose  who  45«*duot  lie 

'Mxm  of  the  BriUi^  a^d  Foreign  Bihto  C^ci«iy,  there  8bo«U«»t 
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exist  a  Special  Committee  of  TrarulatiofUf  consisting  of  men,  whOt 
from  their  acknowledged  attainmentBin  general  and  dMical  literature, 
would  be  competent  to  decide  on  all  Bubjects  connected  with  new 
versions,  or  the  adoption  of  old  ones  for  circulation  by  the  Society. 
Of  the  necessity  of  a  literary  body  of  this  deacriptionp  they  rnoft 
Tiave  been  coDvinced,  by  circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty  which 
have  occurred  more  than  once  since  the  establishment  of  the  Insti- 
tution. One  inconvenience,  indeed,  there  is,  which  would  attend  aa 
arrangement  of  this  nature.  The  time  that  would  be  required  to  make 
every  necessary  investigation,  and  to  weigh  with  due  maturity  the 
different  grounds  that  might  be  adduced  for  aud  against  the  adoulioD 
of  certain  versions,  would  unquestionably  occasion  a  greater  delay 
than  is  experienced  by  the  present  mode  of  procedure  :  but  1  pre- 
sume there  can  be  but  one  opinion  among  all  who  are  influenced  by  s 
sacred  reverence  for  the  vctij  form  of  Divine  Revelation,  as  to  the 
eligibility  of  protracting  the  iiiipartation  of  the  Heavenly  Gift,  rather 
than  send  it  fbrtl)  in  a  state  toially  unworthy  of  its  high  and  authori- 
tative claims,  and  calculated,  more  or  less,  to  counteract  the  efo:ts  it 
was  mercifully  designed  to  produce.  If  '*  every  word  of  God  be 
pure*' — <*  pure  as  silver  tried  in  an  earthen  cruciblCj  seven  timepiiri- 
lied/'  with  what  scrupulosity  should  those  who  translate  or  puuHh 
these  words,  exercise  the  functions  of  that  guardianship  with  whidi 
they  are  entrusted,  that  they  may  be  able  to  adopt,  as  the  motto  of 
all  tlieir  editions :  these  are  the  true  sayings  of  God!  Such 
holy  solicitude  is  a  duty  they  owe  to  the  great  Master  whose  stewards 
they  are  constituted ;  it  is  a  duty  they  owe  to  the  Church  of  God,  to 
which  the  Divine  Testaments  have  been  committed  in  deposite;  it  is 
a  duty  they  owe  to  unbelievers,  of  whose  conviction  and  salvation 
they  are  the  divinely  appointed  instrument;  and  it  is  a  duty  they  owe 
to  posterity,  to  whom  the  record  of  eternal  life  is  to  be  conveyed 
through  the  medium  of  human  agency.'  pp.  6—8. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Appeal,  he  adds  : 

*  To  suppose  that  Great  Britain  is  destitute  of  scholars  capable  of 
taking  up  the  question,  and  fairly  deciding  upon  its  merits,  would  be 
to  derogate  from  the  honour  of  my  country.  One  of  the  primary 
duties  connected  with  the  Oriental  professorships  at  our  Universities, 
I  have  always  conceived  to  be  the  application  of  Lastern  learning  to 
promote  the  illustration,  the  defence,  and  the  extension  of  iDivine 
Uevelation.  But  if  there  exist  in  Britain  learned  men  whose  attain- 
ments and  habits  are  most  congenial  to  the  task  of  guiding  the  lite- 
rary department  of  the  Bible  Society's  operations,  why  have  not  their 
services  been  secured  ?  Or,  if  secured,  why  have  they  not  been  en- 
gaged to  institute  a  grave  and  deliberate  inquiry  into  the  real  stale  of 
the  Turkish  version  ?  From  the  little  I  know  of  the  predilections  of 
literary  characters,  nnd  more  especially  those  in  the  Oriental  careert 
I  am  convinced  that  the  publication  of  a  single  Gospel,  executed  ai 
it  ought  lo  he,  in  a  style  critically  correct,  would  far  outweigh  ■  in 
their  minds  uU  the  claiuuur  of  ecclesiastical  ex|)cdiency,  or  the  dark 
insinuulioud  ut'  political  paity.    But  ii',  on  the  other  hand,  tlicy  liod 
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\\\^\  versions  have  been  undertaken  of  carried  through  the  prett  by 
men  equally  diitquatified  by  their  prcvioun  habitA  and  Uieir  present  at<- 
taininents,  for  putting  so  much  as  their  little  finger  to  such  a  work, 
must  not  suspicions  be  excited  in  their  minds  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
general  run  of  modern  versions  ?     They  will  not  be  satisfied  with  em- 
blazoned panegyrics  in  public  or  official  reports ;  but  will  inquire,  who 
is  this  character  ?     What  vouchers  have  been  produced  to  -attest  his 
prerequisites  and  fitness  for  the  task  ?   Or,  are  those  who  have  dubbed 
nioiy  entitled  to  confidence  as  it  respects  their  own  acquaintance  with 
Cbese  peculiarly  high  and  sacred  subjects  f     For  my  part  I  cannot 
'  heFp  expressing  it  as  my  conviction,  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  facts, 
tHat  a  surprising  degree  of  credulity  has  obtained,  and  stHl  in>part 
obtains,  as  to  the  qualifications  of  those  to  whom  the  overwhelaaing 
ffeisponsibility  has  been  attached  of  providing  translations  and  editions 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.'    pp.  65^67. 

If  we  understand  this  reference,  which  certainly  appears  to 
be  distinctly  personal.  Professor  Kieffer  must  be  the  ig/ioramm 
alluded  to.     But,  whether  he  or  Professor  Lee  be  meant,  both 
are  implicated ;  and  in  either  case.  Dr.  Henderson  will  not 
^escape  from  the  imputation  of  having  let  his  temper  get  the 
better  of  his  courtesy,  his  modesty,  and  his  regard  for  tnith. 
If  the  Bible  Society  could  have  committed  itself  to  the  guid- 
ance of  persons  so  utterly  incompetent  as   Dr.  Henderson  re- 
presents, what  good  could  be  expected  from  a  *  Special  Com- 
•  mittee  of  Translations?*    And  if  Professor  Lee,  and  M^'.Re- 
nouard  are  bunglers,  where,  in  Britain,  are  learned  Orientalists 
to  be  found  ?     Dr.  Henderson  asks  for  inquiry  ind  a  committee, 
as  if  no  inquiry,  '  grave  and  deliberate  inquiry,*  had  been  in- 
stituted, no  special  committee  appointed.    What  is  this  but  a 
virtual  misrepresentation,  and  that  of  the  grossest  kind?  What 
but  the  intoxication  of  spleen  or  arrogance  could  lead  a  man 
to  speak  with  contempt  of  the  following  individuals,  to  all  of 
whom  a  series  of  questions  was  submitted  on  the  subject  of 
the  alleged  errors  in  this  Version  ? 
M.  le  Baron  Silvestre  de  Sacy. 

M.  Jaubert,  second  Inteipreting  Secretary  to  the  King  of 
France  for  the  Oriental  Languages.  Professor  of  the 
Turkish  language.  Author  of  a  Turkish  Grammar,  and 
formerly  in  the  service  of  the  French  Government  in  Tur- 
key, Egypt,  and  Persia. 
M.  Garcin  de  Tassy,  Author  of  several  Oriental  works. 
M.  Langl^s,  Conservator  of  Oriental  MSS.  in  the  Royal 

Library  at  Paris. 
M.  Andr6a  de  Nerciat,  late  Interpreter  at  Constantinople. 
M.  Caussin  de  Perceval  the  younger,  late  Interpreter  at  Con- 
stantinople and  in  Syria,  now  Professor  of  Modem  Arabic 
at  the  Royal  Library. 
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M.  Bianchi,  late  Interpreter  at  Smyrna. 

M.  Des^ranges,  joint  AKnistant  Interprstiiig  Seorelwy  «iik 
M.  Biancni,  to  the  King  of  France  for  tbe  Oricntak  hat 
guages. 

The  Rev.  H.  D.  Leeres,  Constantinople. 

M.  Petropolis,  late  Turkish  Secretary  to  th«  Gveek 
arch. 

M.  Er^mian,  Interpreter  to  the  Danish  Legatioti  at 
tiuople. 

In  our  own  country^  as  Professor  Lee  is  *]&  pvt^ 
— as  it  was  he  who  ventured  to  give  it  as  bis  ofnnnni*  Chatlk. 
Henderson's  criticisms  contained  nothing  of  avllicici 
ance  to  warrant  the  suppression  of  the  work,  w« 
eluded  from  adding  his  name  to  tilia  ennoicralioa.  BaiOt 
Henderson  knows,  that,  not  to  mention  the  obnoxioaa  naae  d 
bin  old  colleague  Dr.  Pitikerton,  (who  may  or  may  not  kaov 
as  mucli  of  Turkish  as  Dr.  Henderson  doesj  the  sub-ooanail- 
tee  had  the  benefit  of  the  attend;uice  and  advice  of 

The  Rev.  G.  C.  Renouard,  late  Arabic  reader  at  Cambridge, 
and  formerly  chaplain  at  Smynia ;  and 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  Usko,  also  formerly  chaplain  at  Smyrna. 

Yet,  the  Bible  Society  is  to  be  deserted,  triumphed  over,  i^ 
suited,  because,  on  tlie  strength  of  a  three  years  inoniry.  aai 
the  opinions  of  the  first  Orientalists  in  Europe,  its  Comnillffe 
have  come  to  a  decision  at  variance  with  the  demands  ssd 
criticisms  of  our  very  wortliy,  but  very  unreasonable  friend,  Di- 
Ebenezer  Henderson. 

We  would  now  put  the  question  fairly  to  the  AppeUanl*' 
conscience — Did  he  seriously  expect,  that,  after  this,  his  Ap- 
peal would  produce  the  etl'ect  it  is  professedly  intended  to  pi^ 
duce,  the  annihilation  of  this  edition  of  the  Turkish  NewTe*^ 
tament  ?  Either  this,  or  the  triumph  of  the  Society's  oppo- 
nents,— either  this,  or  the  nbandoument  of  the  Society  by  ail 
whom  he  could  influence,  he  owns  that  he  contemplated  as  tbe 
alternative.  Could  he  for  a  moment  imagine  that  the  Sosii>r 
would  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  his  angry  pamphlet  ?  CouU 
he  possibly  hope  to  annihilate,  not  merely  All  Bey,  but  Pro- 
fessor Lee,  and  Professor  KeifTer,  and  the  whole  Asittic  !^ 
ciety  of  P:tris,  by  liis  fuhninations?  If  not,  what  good  end 
could  he  lju{)e  to  answer '(  Would  not  his  conscience  have  been 
sutVicienlly  oxonemtCMl  by  his  having:  first  protested  against  Ae 
VcTsioii,  aiui  then  witiidraun  from  his  connexion  with  the  Ss- 
citty  t  If  he  had  not.  meant  and  wished  to  injure  the  Imlil*- 
tion,— il'iui  vindicti\(?  fi*tling  had  supplied  the  impulse,  ihimU 
h«  nut  liuve  prcCorred  this  course, even  though  penonally  k 
hdd  felt  ULt^neved  t    Wa^  it  coubcience  thai  led  hioi  to  ofc 
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in  propitiation  to  the  moat  malignant  enemies  of  the  Cnune, 
tiie  nncuUed  far  and  mo»t  aionstroQs  declaration,  that  '  the 
'  pnblication  of  a  single  Gospet*  executed  as  it  ought  to  be,  in 
'  a  style  critically  correct,  would  far  outweigh  in  the  minds  of 
'  literary  men,  all  the  clamour  of  ecclesiastical  expediency,  or 
'  the  dark  insinuations  of  political  party?'  We  must  firanlily 
declare,  that  we  consider  this  as  the  worst  sentence  in  Dr. 
Henderson's  Appeal.  What  does  it  amount  to,  short  of  an 
apology  for  those  idle  clamours  and  dark  insinuatioas,  or,  at 
laaat^  an  apology  for  those  who  listen  to  them? — an  apology 
built  on  a  twofold  calumny ;  on  the  Society  as  not  having  as 
yM  published  a  single  Gospel  executed  as  it  ought  to  be ;  on 
their  agents,  on  Profeesors  Keiffer  and  Lee  more  especially, 
aflmen  disqualified  for  putting  so  much  as  their  little  finger 
ier  the  work  !  And  this  most  unwarrantable  aspersion  on  the 
Institution,  and  most  criminal  apology  for  its  adversaries,  pro- 
ceed from  a  man  lifted  into  notice  by  this  very  Society  !  After 
having  for  so  many  years  eaten  of  its  bread,  he  thus  lifts  up 
bis  heel  against  it.  We  are  sorry,  very  sorry,  not  for  the  cause, 
but  for  Dr.  Henderson. 

Hitherto,  we  have  been  arguing  on  the  supposition,  that  Dr. 
Henderson^s  criticisms  mi^ht  be  well  foimded.  We  contetid 
that  if  they  were  so,  the  Bible  Society,  or  its  Committee,  would 
attll  be  exculpated  by  their  having  taken  every  possible  means 
of  arriving  at  a  wise  and  competent  decision :  if  they  have 
erred,  it  has  not  been  through  precipitancy,  or  wilful  ihconside- 
ration,  but  under  the  direction  of  the  most  learned  men  in 
Kuroi^e.  Everv  fresh  allegation  and  calumny  thrown  upon  the 
Society,  have  hitherto  served  only  to  bring  to  light,  the  extreme 
«iaution  and  unwearied  assiduity  exercised  by  its  Committee  in 
every  department  and  minute  ramification  of  its  vast  and 
varied  operations.  It  did  not,  however,  require  Professor 
Lee's  Remarks  to  convince  us,  that  Dr.  Henderson's  Criticisms 
trere  tnany  of  them  frivolous,  and  his  alarms  exaggerated. 
When,  for  instance,  we  found  him  gravely  adducing  as  an  un- 
warrantable mistranslation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  designation  of 
Jerusalem  by  its  present  geographical  name,  Kudn  sherijf,  the 
***  noble,  holy  place ;"  contending,  that  Jerusalem  can  no 
longer  be  called  a  '  holy  city,'  although  every  traveller  in  Syria 
knows  that  it  is  so  called  by  Jew,  Frank,  and  Mussulman,  and 
although  it  is  distinguished  by  this  very  name  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  nay,  when  the  word  Jerusalem  has  a  similar  impoit ; 
what  could  we  think  of  the  competence  of  the  critic,  of  the 
spirit  of  the  objector?  Again,  when  we  found  it  insisted  <m 
iiii  a  decisive  objection  to  Ali  Bey's  Version,  that  he  had  varied 
the  mode  of  expression  in  rendering  the  same  word  of  the 
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original,  and  recollected  how  King  Jameses  Translators  kif 
used  a  similar  liberty  to  an  equal,  not  to  say.  a  greater  exteiN'; 
— when  we  found  it  indignantly  complained  of*  that  the  vwi 
God  or  Eloliim  is  not  in  every  case  rendered  Aliah,  bat  bj  iW 
Tartar  (that  is,  we  presume,  Turkish)  word  Tengri,  or  by  a  pen- 
phrase,  and  recalled  to  mind  the  far  greater  and  moi^  iaiMrt- 
ant  deviation  from  the  Hebrew^  which  our  Translators  mn 
adopted  from  the  Septuagint,  in  substituting  The  Loaa  h 
Jehovah  ; — when,  once  more,  we  found  the  charge  of  addiimm 
to  the  text,  supported  by  such  specimens  as  amount  to  the  mm 
supplying  of  an  ellipsisf,  and  reflected  to  what  extent  tk 
sense  is  supplied  by  interpolations  of  this  kind  in  our  Autkr 
rized  Version,  as  marked  by  the  numberless  words  in  italics;— 
we  felt  that,  without  pretending  to  know  much  of  the  TuiUik 
language,  we  were  not  rash  in  deciding,  that  neither  good  fsilk, 
nor  competent  Biblical  knowledge,nor  good  sense  waadis|dayed 
by  the  criticisms  of  Dr.  Henderson. 

But  there  were,  certainly,  some  criticisms  and  objectioH 
brought  forward  in  the  Appeal,  which  reauired  an  expfanatioB 
on  the  part  of  tliose  who  had  pronounced  them  to  be  imn- 
terial  or  futile.  VVe  felt  confiaent  that  such  explanation  cosU 
be  supplied,  and  we  have  not  been  mistaken.  Professor  Lee 
has  not  left  Dr.  II.  a  foot  of  ground  or  an  inch  to  stand  npoa 
He  has  proved,  that  the  Appellant  was  utterly  incompetent  lu 

Eronounce  on  the  merits  of  any  Turkish  version  ; — that  he  \m 
lundered  in  his  translation  of  the  objectionable  phiasa» 
blundered  in  his  philological  criticisms,  blundered  in  his  as- 
sertions;  that  All  Bey's  Version  is  not  a  Mohammedan  one; 
that  Professor  Kieifer  is  not  an  ignoramus  :  and  that  the  Com* 
niittee  have  been  competently  and  discreetly  advised  not  to 
suppress  the  Version  in  question,  although  it  has  occasioned 
the  withdrawment  of  Dr.  Henderson. 

We  should  now  dismiss  the  subject,  it  not  being  our  intea- 
tion  to  enter  minutely  into  the  able  criticisms  of  Professor  Lee, 


*  c.  g.  r;oo^«^w  18  rendered  by  our  Translators,  **  determined  be* 
fore,"  *'  predestinated,''  «*  oruaiDed  before.''  Z^m^oXhv  (a«r  oftki 
very  xvorda  mentioned  by  Dr.  H.  as  varioudy  translaied  Ay  Ali  Begl 
in  rendered,  «  oifence/'  **  siumbling-block,'*  *'  occasion  of  sUunbliag»' 
(pi.)  •*  things  that  do  offend."  l^-^or  is  "  work,**  ••deed-"  Theft 
are  innumerable  int^tances  of  the  same  kind. 

f  Among  Dr.  Henderson's  examples  are,  Rom.  iii  21.  **  iheiaah 
of  the  propluts."  Rom.  xi.  liC.  "  Sons  of  Jacob.»»  Hev-  iii.  It 
*  like  a  pillar."  Let  the  English  reader  conipure  thusc  additions  viih 
those  hi  the  authorized  verbiun  at  Rom.  v.  IS.  vii.  10.   ix.  S2. 


> 
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ijph  to  the  Biblical  scholar,  howeve^,  will  prove  extremely 
HP jFSfitin^.  But  we  must  take  thiB  opportunity  of  adding  a 
ll^words  on  |he  general  subject  of  Oriental  Translations. 
i)r.  Henderson  seems  to  think,  that  missionaries  like  him- 
i&vare  the  only  proper  persons  to  prepare  modem  translationB 
(fthe  Scriptures.  He  refers  to  the  Serampore  missionaries, 
iirliose  meritorious  labours  be  cannot  think  more  highly  than 
I  do>.  as  '  first-rate  Biblical  translators;' and  be  cites  ifrom 
ahpp  Marsh,  the  remark,  that '  should  ^ny  attempt  be  made 
l.tranalate  the  New  Testament  into  any  modera^  language  or 
iiaiect  of  Africa,  no  men  can  be  better  qualified'for  the  task, 
ignthe  missionaries  employed  by  the  London  Missionary 
society.'  The  immense  aids  afforded  to  the  Biblical  scholar 
,  the  labours  of  Kennicott,  De  Rossi,  Wetstein,  Griesbaeh, 
attliaii»  Sec,  place  him  on  '  a  vantage-ground  formerly  nn- 
tccupied  ;*  and  hence,  he  is  *.  prepared  tor  giving  to  the  na- 
ious  of  the  world,  translations  of  the  Sacred  Tett,  more 
early  approximating  to  the.  form  and  purity  in  which  it  enia- 
ated  from  its  Divine  Author,  than  could  possibly  be  at  any 
^0(1  since  the  tirst  ages  of  the  Christian  dispensation/ 
IS.  Dr.  Henderson  had  been  pleading  for  the  necessity  of  a 
rkion  of  the  English  Authorized  v  ersion,  this  aigument 
ftuld  have  had  some  weight.  The  advanced  state  of  fiiblical 
iUcism  must  be  admitted  to  afford  strong  reasons  for  having 
a  received  Text  submitted  to  a  fresh  examination.  But  the 
ssent  question  relates  to  new  translations  of  the  Bible,  and 
inslations  into  Oriental  dialects.  Bishop  Marsh's  remariL  is 
le  enough ;  but  one  can  hardly  forbear  a  smile  at  the  adnus- 
MS,  that  the  London  Society's  luissionaries  midit  be  the  best 
lalified  to  translate  the  New  Testament  into  the  classic  dia<> 
:ta  of  the  Bachapins  and  Bichuanas,  the  ^aloofi^  and  the 
andin^^oes,  and  the^Hottentots.  And  the  researches  of  Gries- 
ch  and  Rosenmuller  would  prodigiously  facilitate  the  labours 
the  Translator,  in  giving  to  the  African  literati  a  pure  and 
equate  version  of  the  sacred  volume  in  their  respective  lan- 
lages,  that  might  neither  offend  their  taste  by  its  baldness 
td  literalness,  nor  displease  Dr.  Henderson  by  its  too  flowery 
^le  !  But  our  present  cjuestion  relates  to  a  Turkish  Version, 
id  to  Oriental  Translations  generally;  and  here  a  practical 
fficulty  occurs. 

Our  readers  are  aware  how  repeatedly  the  objection  has  bten 
ged  against  the  modem  Oriental  translations  circulated  by 
e  Bible  Society,  that,  though  literally  faithful  and  accurate, 
ey  fail,  for  the  most  part,  in  point  of  idiomatic  spirit  and . 
e  requisite  attractions  of  an  elegant  native  style.     ^ 
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over  the  ignorant  objectionft  of  the  Abb6  Dub  ,  wK<)  ^rM 
hare  us  both  mutilate  and  falsify  the  sacred  text,  in  aceOBm- 
dation  to  the  vilest  prejudices  of  the  Hindoo,  we  find  Bimi- 
faardt,  the  traveller,  objecting  on  this  groatod  to  llie  Affftc 
version  circulated  by  trie  Society.  It  lutf,  he  iecMpiuiii  ii 
1816,  *  chosen  a  version  which  is  not  current  in  tbe  BhI 
where  the  Roman  translation  only  is  acknowledged  by  tk 
clergy,  who  easily  make  their  flocks  beKeve  thmt  the  8ci^ 
tures  have  been  interpolated  by  the  Proteslntiti...«.,Upei 
Mahomniedans,  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  the  reading  tif  Ik 
present  Arabic  version  of  the  Bible  should  make  thesKf^M 
impression.  If  any  of  them  were  brought  to  conquer  dMv 
inherent  aversion  to  the  book,  they  could  not  read  a  psgri* 
it  without  being  tired  and  disgusted  with  its  style,  la  fk 
Koran,  they  possess  the  purest  and  most  elesant  oovps- 
sition  in  their  Inngua^,  the  rhythmical  prose  of  which,  ex- 
clusive of  the  sacred  light  in  which  they  hold  it,  is  ikse 
sufikient  to  make  a  strong  impression  upon  them.  Ike 
Arabic  of  the  p;reater  part  ofthe  Bible,  on  the  contruy.  mi 
especially  that  of  the  Gos])el6,  is  in  the  very  worst  styw;  fk 
books  of  Moses  and  the  Psalms  are  somewhat  better.  Gih- 
matical  rules,  it  is  true,  are  observed,  and  chosen  temi  ut 
sometimes  employed  ;  but  the  phraseology  and  whole 
structioii  are  gi*nerally  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
guage,  and  so  uncouth,  harsh,  affected,  and  full  of  forei^ 
Kiioms,  (hat  no  Mussidman  scholar  would  be  tempted  to  fifh 
secute  tliu  study  of  it,  and  a  few  only  would  tbon>ogUf 
understand  it.  In  style  and  phraseology,  it  diflera  fron  Ac 
Kohm,  more  than  the  monkish  Latin  does  from  the  Orations 
of  Cicero.  For  Arab  Christians,  the  Roman  translatioa  vil 
not  easily  be  superseded;  and  if  Mussulmans  are  fok 
tempted  to  study  the  Scriptures,  they  must  be  clothed  is 
more  agreeable  language  than  that  which  has  lately  Ira 
presenteJ  to  them  ;  for  they  are  the  last  people  upon  wkw 
precepts  conveyed  in  rude  language  will  have  any  eflect-** 
There  is,  per!rd|>s,  a  little  exaggeration  here,  both  of  Ik 
defects  of  the  Version  and  of  the  refinement  attributed  to  Ik 
Mussulman.  Durckhardt's  own  knowledge  of  tbe  Arabic 
Wi*  sii5(poct.  nither  supeitici;ii  ;  but  that  there  is  some  ! 
elation  for  his  remarks,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  We  find  Ae 
Rev.  Mr.  C^onuor  concurring  with  him  on  the  subject  of  thf 
Roman  edition.  '  All  that  I  huve  seen  and  heard  during  av 
•  tnivels  in  Svrii/I»e  :*avs,  Mias  led  me  to  the  Hrtn  confictioB. 


*  Durckbardt'b  <*  Travels  in  Syria."    pp.  5S5y  6. 
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I  ^ .  that  no  edition  whatever  of  the  Arabic  Bible  which  differs, 

*  in  finy  respect,  from  the  text  sanctioned  at  Rome,  will  be 
'  iMxepted  in  these  couotries.  I  have  been  assured  by  many 
'.^who  admire  the  Bible  Society^  that  it  will  never  attain  its  ob- 
f;  ject  in  Syria,  till  it  sends  out  a  simple  reprint  of  the  Arabic 

*  i^  the  Propaganda  edition*    This  text  is  universally  intel- 

*  Jigtble/*    Accordingly,  tbe  Bible  Society  had  determined 

*  on  issuing  a  reprint  of  this,  edition  under  the  anperintendenoe 

t  Professors  Maobride  of  Oxford  and  Lee  "of  Cambn<ihze. 
this  Roman  version  would  be  doubtless  stigomtised  by  fir« 
Beoderson  as  &  corrupt^  impi»e.  Papistical  penormance,  couh* 
pribring  '  a  mass  of  unholy  matter,  and  deriving  no  advan^ 
tage  from  the  aids  afforded  by  Kennicott,  De  lEUkssi,  Ories*^ 
iMph,  8cc«  Judging  from  the  Vulgate  and  the  Rhemisb  Test»* 
loentt  it  must  be  (ar  more  obnoxious  to  his  criticisms  than  AK 
BieyV  Turkish  New  Testament  Yet  what  is  to  be  done? 
Would  a  '  s(;ecLal  committee  of  translations'  remove  the  difl^ 
c^y  ?  Here  is  a  version,  confessedly  faulty,  but  perfectly 
jBdequate  to  the  conveyance  of  saving  truth  to  the  thoaaaads 
who  are  holding  oat  their  hfinda  to  receive  it ;  and  they  wilt 
accept  no  other.  Would,  the  Society  have  been  j«8ti6eil  m  le* 
jectmg  It ; 

But  even  this  version,  it  seems,  is  not  acceptable  to  learned 
Mussulmans,  owing  to  the  rudeness  and  inelegance  of  the* 
style*  One  can  easily  believe  this.  Let  us  only  imagine  an. 
English  version  of  the  Scriptures  executed  by  a  Frenchman; 
and  how  free  soever  it  mi^nt  be  from  palpable  blunders  or 
grammatical  inaccuracies,  it  eould  scarcely  be  otherwise  thaa 
a  very  uncouth  and  unpleasing  performance.  And  yet,  he 
might  have  availed  himself  of  the  whole  apparatus  of  Biblical 
criticism,  and  might  have  adhered  more  closely  to  the  original' 
than  our  own  Translators  have  done.  In  respect  to  the  Englislv 
Bible,  style  appears  to  be  deemed  a  matter  offer  greater  impop- 
tance  than  even  textual  correctness.  There  is  a  prejuaicey 
and  we  respect  it,  in  favour  of  our  venerable  Vecaion,  vrfiich' 
will  scarcely  admit  that  it  can  be  altered  for  the  better,  even 
where  the  necessity  for  emendation  is  most  cogent ;  and  the 
idea  of  superseding  it  would  be  resented  as  a  species  of  sacf^ 
lege.  There  is  a  solemn  march  in  the  periods,  that  fills  the 
ear;  a  sort  of  gothic  grandeur  in  the  hmgoage,  which  lifta  it 
above  every  other  composition,  and  gives  to  the  translation 
the  character  of  an  ori^naL  And  no  one  Tikes  to  have  this 
disturbed  bv  the  critic.  There  is  the  same  fondnesa  dis- 
covered on  the  part  of  Churchmen,  for  the  phraseology  of  the 


*  Jowelt's  Researches,    p.  452. 
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Prayer-book,  rairiod  soinotimes  to  the  height  of  »npeT»t:tifl^ 
Nor  is  the  influence  inconsiderable,  which   our  English  Vw- 
sion,  tot'-ether  with  the  Litiirjry,  have  exerted  on  the  natiodi 
tnf^te,  bv  inspiring  a  love  of  the  simple  grandeur  and  Buhlhutv 
which  clianicterise  the  inspired  model,  and  which  arerefiedri 
in  the  almost  primitive  compositions  adopted  by  our  Kefmnim 
from  the  Latin  service-book.     Now  it  is  with  similar' predikc- 
tions,    and  perhaps  with  a  still   deeper   reverence,  that  tk 
Mussulman  recrards  the  Koran,  which,  with  all  its  reroltin^  ib- 
surdities, — revolting  to  us  as  Christians, — ^is  invested  with  tke 
same  majesty  of  antiquity,  the  same  captivation  of  style,  thi 
same  hallowed  associations  in  his  eves,  that  the  English  BiUe 
wears  in  ours.     Add  to  whirh,  that  it  contains  borrowed  trndtf. 
but  truths  not  the  less  sublime  because  they  are   borroved, 
adapted  to  take  a  certiiin  hold  on  his  heart  and   conacicBa 
also.     With  this  book  he  will  compare  all  others  that  make 
])retensions  to  a  sacred  diameter ;  and  it  becomes,  therefore, 
of  the  first  importance,   that  the  Scriptures  should    suitaiB 
that  comparison,  by  an  adeijnate  representation   of  aD  the 
beauties  of  the  inspired  original.     It  is  likely  enough,  tliA 
the  severe  simplicity  of  the  Evangelists  may  not  immedbtdt 
please  the  childish  passion  of  the  Orientals  for  the  florid  isi 
the  marvellous.     But  the  preceptive  parts  of  the  New  Testft- 
ment  are  in  a  style  perfectly  consonant  with   their  taste  svi 
habits  of  thought,  wnile  the  poetical  parts  of  die  Old  Tes- 
tament can  perhaps  be  adequately  feit  and  relished  onlj  1^ 
a  native  of  tne  East.    The  whole  Bible  is  an  Oriental  wadu 
the  production  of  Arabians,  Syrians,  and  Asiatic  Jews;  ■a' 
to  suppose  that  it  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  same  pcoplct 
if  restored  to  its  native  character,  is  absurd.     But  this  os 
be  achieved,  we  are  persuaded,  only  by  a  native,  or  by  oaf 
who,  like   Ali   Bey,  has  been,   from  his  youth,    natnnlin' 
among  the  natives,  and  who  will  be  able  to  avail  bivnsdf  of  ^ 
those  delicacies  of  expression  and  niceties   of  arrangefnaiU 
which,  in  every  language,  denote  taste  and  breeding,  and  oa 
which  the  charm  of  poetry  itself  essentially  depends. .  Dr. 
Henderson  complains  that  the  version  of  Ali   Bey  is  trsh 
Mahommedan ;    that    it  '  exhibits    the    Mahomme^an   God, 

*  Mahommedan  genii^  Mahommedan  saintu,  Mahonunedu 
'  conversioji,  the  Mahommedan  Scriptur€$,  the  Mahommedn 
'  Sabbath,    the    Slahommedan   ^Intichritt^    and    the   Mahoa^ 

*  medan  Paradise.*  '  And  might  not  Dr.  H.  have  added.* 
remarks  Professor  Loe,  '  which  would  have  accounted  for 
'  almost  all  that  had  preceded.  It  is  written  in  a  Mahom- 
'  medan  language!'  The  imbecility  of  this  objection  is  ^la^ 
vellous  in  a  man  of  Dr.  Hcndcrson^s  attainments.  CodM  he 
have  borne  a  stronger  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  Ali  Bet^ 
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I  fierfonnance  ?    Where  did  Mahommed  get  his  phraseology  ? 

1^  Were  not  those  very  words  previously  familiar  to  the  natives? 
Was  not  Allah,  the  '  Mahommedan  God/  the  God  of  the 
Aiabs  before  the  son  of  Abdailah  claimed  to  be  his  prophet? 
INd  he  not  borrow  many  of  these  words  from  the  Je^rish 
ISeriptures?  With  equal  wisdom  it  might  have  been  urged 
mgainst  the  first  Latin  translators,  that  they  had  exhibited 
Ihe  lloman  Deus,  the  Roman  poiUifex,  the  Roman  calum. 
When  our  Lord  himself  said  to  the  penitent  robber,  '*  This 
^  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in   Paradise,^*  did  he  use  a  new 

T.  word,   or   one   which   had  previously  implied    the  ChrMrtitn 

f^^  ll^ven  ?  The  objection,  had  it  any  force,  would  extend  further 
1mm  the  Critic  thought  of.  According  to  his  reasoning,  we 
flMit  adopt  no  word,  of  the  import  of  which  the  Mahommedans 
^  have  formed  an  inadequate  notion.  He  objects  to  every  word 
in  use  among  the  Moslems,  because,  strange  to  say,  they 
cotinect  with  them  Mahommedan  ideas. 

^  *  Heaven^'  remarks  Professor  Lee,  *  accordine  to  the  creed  of  the 
I  ertliodox  Turk,  is  a  place  replete  with  every  sensuiu  gratification ;  would 
I  il  not  then,  according  to  our  Reviewers  principle,  be  an  un^olu 
thing  to  introduce  such  a  word  into  the  Christian  Scriptures?  I 
iappose  it  would ;  and  that  the  consequence  would  be,  we  should  be 
compelled  to  form  a  new  vocabulary  of  religious  phraseology,  which, 
i  after  all)  no  one  would  understand.' 

i  It  is  obvious  to  any  man  of  common  understanding,  that 

I  new  ideas  can  be  conveyed  only  through  the  medium  of  phrases 
iu  previous  use,  employed  in  a  new  sense*     Whether  '  sifna- 

\  '  ff^S^  means  an  assembly  of  Jews  or  of  Christians  (as  James 

I  ii.  2) ;  whether  '  the  day  of  assembly,**  means  the  Mahommedan, 

I  the  Jewish,  or  the  Cnnstian  Sabbath — Friday,  Saturday,  or 

I  Sunday;  whether  'ghost^  means  breath,  disembodied  spirit, 

i  phantom,    or  the   Divine  Being;    wheUier  *  lord'   (dominus, 

j  migntur,  effendi)  means  a  nobleman,  or  Jesus  Christ,  or  Jehovah; 

I  whether  the  word  ineans  speech,  the  Bible,  or  the  Son  of  God ; 

I  can  be  determined  neither  by  their  etymological  origin,  nor 
!  by  their  use  in  secular  literature  or  common  fMir/ancc,  but 
i  only  by  the  connexion  in  which  they  occur.  But  Dr.  He^* 
H  derson,   like  the  Abbe  Dubois  and  other  sagacious  critics 

II  of  his  stamp,  requires  that  a  Biblical  Translator  should  find 
I  Christian  words,  abstract  terms,  metaphysical  phrases,  ready 
I  coined  to  his  use,  in  languages  which  have  never  before  been 
I  made  the  vehicle  of  a  single  Christian  or  philosophical  idea, 
j  This  is  tolerable  in  a  Papist,  who  would  lock  up  the  Scriptures 


*  Jumaaf  the  word  object^  to  as  meaning  the  Ma^tomipedgn 
Sabbath,  literally,   *  the  day  of  assemblyy'  is  in  use  among  the 
\Easler9  Christians. 
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Vl4  BiUieal  criticiaiDt  we  may  antieipate,  as  one  gr^at  advan-* 
tUge,  that,  as  the  text  becomes  puri^ed  and  setUed,  and  its 
|)l^CMritie9  are  removed^  it  will  be  less  aud  less  peces^ry  to 
idti^re  to  a  literal  rend^riiig.  Dr.  lieaderspn  seems  to  tpink 
litberwise;  as  if  the  labours  of  Cri^bai^,  Keonicott,  &c.  had 
30  better  object  iimn  to  enable  us  to  adbe^^  the  more  cloaely  to 
ti|9  identical  words  of  the  origipjal,  any  deviation  from  w^ich 
^  9tifi:matises  as  ^  a  daring  attempt  to  improve  pn  the  language 
'  of  the  Holy  Spirit.'  To  tiiis  3trange  remark.  Professor  J^e? 
^^plies: 

«t^;  What  will  Dr.  Henderson  say,  when  I  tell  hiniy  that,  upon  his 
wfaieipley  the  sacred  writers  themselves  are  chargeable  with  all  the 
■faulty  which  he  has  here  heaped  u^n  AH  Bey?  That  the  Evan- 
fiUstfi  and  Apostles,  in  making  citations  from  the  Old  Testament^ 
Hve  never  observed  any  thing  itke  the  uniformity  which  this  new 
9non  of  his  would  make  universal  ?  What  must  be  his  surprise  to 
ijQ4»  tiiat  Luke,  and  Paul,  and  othi^s  have  m^e  this  daring  attempt 
ip  improve  on  the  language  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  that  no  translfi- 
jon  has  hitherto  been  made,  not  chargeable  with  this  crime  V 

If  verbal  correctness  were  of  this  fundamental  importance, 
vtiat  must  we  think  of  the  varied  language  in  which  the  same 
ircumstance  or  address  is  recorded  by  the  several  Evangrelists! 
low  must  the  foundations  of  faith  be  shaken  by  the  different 
eadings  !  How  pernicious  must  be  the  marginal  variations  in 
he  English  Bible  !  But  the  sacred  writers  appear  to  have  at- 
adied  no  such  importance  to  the  mere  letter  ot  what  was  writ- 
en.     Even  our  Lord,  in  enumerating  the  precepts  of  the  De- 

eogue,  pays  no  attention  to  their  precise  order.  It  is  only 
I  spirit  of  modern  controversy  that  has  rendered  the  exact 
eading  of  the  original,  a  matter  of  essential  importance  ;  and 
a  such  cases,  the  appeal  lies  from  all  translations  to  the  sacred 
est.  But  so  different  are  the  provinces  of  the  Biblical  critic  and 
be  translator,  that  some  of  our  most  learned  scholars  and  an- 
lotators  have  proved  themselves  quite  unable  to  present,  even  in 
beirown  language,  a  pleasing  or  unexceptionable  version.  There 
fi  reason  to  doubt  whether  a  translator  would  not  be  disqualified 
or  tia  task  by  minute  critical  habits  and  a  scrupulous  verbal 
L<kiuracy.  The  scope  and  the  spirit  of  Scripture  are  oon- 
t^oaHy  overlooked  and  obscured  by  our  verbal  critics.  Scho- 
m  have  their  different  places  and  offices  in  the  Church  of 
lAhristl  Luther  was  not  a  Oriesbach,  nor  Griesbach  a  Luther. 
Pne  1>est  translations  have  not  been  the  production  of  a  criticfd 
j^]^  nor  of  the  first-rate  clritic^. 
'  e  practical  importance  of  this  view  of  the  subject  unH  be 
laced  in  a  still  stronger  light,  if  we  consider  that  a  correct 
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translation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  or  even  a  genniiie«  niicx- 
cpptionable  tf»xt,  dxkis  not  exist.    With  regard  to  the  Hebrew 
8criptiires,  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  toat  the  received  text, 
is  very  defective,  and  that  a  further  collation  of  Hebrew  MSS. 
is  highly  desirable.     The  discrepancies  between  that  text  and 
the  Septuagint  Version,  prove,  either  that  the  variations  in  the 
original  coaices  must  have  been  considerable,  or  that  the  Greek 
Translators  ielt  themselves  at  much  greater  liberty  than  wonM 
now  be  deemed  allowable,  in  rendering  the  general  sense  of 
the  original.     But  the  Septuagint  itself  is  supposed  to  hsVe 
come  down  to  us  in  a  mutilated  or  incorrect  state.     The  Vul- 
gate is  notoriously  obnoxious  to  criticism.     All  the  modem 
versions  executed  by  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  paitske 
of  its  imperfections.    The  English  Psalter  is  a  translation  finon 
a  still  more  imperfect  Latin  Version.    The  labours  of  Griet- 
bach  have  put  us  in  possession  of  a  far  more  unexceptionaMe 
Greek  text  than  King  James's  Translators  had  access  to ;  but 
oljections  have  been  urged  against  his  canons  of  collation. 
In   the  mean    time,  our    Authorized  Version    is  confessedly 
chargeable  with  interpolations,  omissions,  mistranslationSf  latiiH 
isms,  obsolete  expressions,  ellipses  improperly  supplied,  ni 
a  long  catalogue  of  verbal  inaccuracies.     Nay,  the  Impforcd 
Ver8i>)n  of  the  Socinians  is,  in  some  passages^  more  favourable 
to  orthodoxy,  than  the  received  Translation  ! 

Now  let  us  see  in  what  a  situation  the  Bible  Society  sic 
placed  !  Ought  they  not  at  once  to  suspend  all  further  |iio- 
ceedings,  and  wait  till  a  special  committee  of  translaton.ssd 
learned  critics  can  agree  upon  a  genuine  text  and  a  few  &ak 
less  versions?  Why,  they  have  never  yet  given  away  asinek 
correct  copy  of  the  Scriptures  !  No,  nor  the  Bartlett*B  Buki- 
ings  Society  either.  Wicked  men  !  the  Bible  Committee  sic 
sending  the  Propaganda  edition  of  the  Arabic  Bible.*  all  over 
the  Kast,  though  modelled  on  the  Romish  Vulgate.  Tbejsra 
aiding  and  abetting  a  Romish  priest,  a  certain  Leand^Vos 
Ess,  in  circulating  a  version  oi  his  own.  formed  on  the  ssai 
model.  '  I  confess,'  says  a  writer  in  the  Christian  Biiiaca 
brancer,  (Dr.  Heudersoirs  new  ally,)  'with  my  feelings  ssi 
'  Protestant,  1  see  no  cause  for  rejoicing  in  this.*  lu>l  aal. 
rejoice  in  the  circulation  of  that  very  version  from  which  thi 
Protestant  Reformers  drank  in  their  light,  from  which  thefih 
rived  their  weapons  !  Can  that  Version .  be  inefficient,  whioh 
produced  the  Refoimation  ?  Or  are  our  Protestant  VenioBi 
80  immaculate  as  to  authorize  us  to  stickle  for  their  ezcloiivs 
adoption?  What  can  we  think  of  this  holy  concern  for  tbt 
purity  of  the  sacred  text,  united  to  such  indifference  lespeol- 
ing  its  circulation  ?    It  is  as  if  a  man  should    Biy^  heuwii 
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cause  for  rejoicing  that  a  famishing  population  were  supplied 
"with  bread,  for  the  bread  was  made  of  American  flour! 

The  Bible  Society  have  shewn  themselves  neither  indifferent 
nor  negligent  as  to  the  character  of  the  Versions  which  they 
circulate ;  and  the  present  instance  affords  only  a  fresh  illus- 
tration of  the  singular  prudence,  sound  discretion,  and  excel- 
lent spirit  by  which  their  proceedings  have  uniformly  been 
characterised.  All  this  caution  is  necessary  for  the  sake  of 
the  cause,  especially  that  they  may  afford  no  handle  to  their 
enemies.  But  let  them  not  be  deterred  from  giving  the  Word 
of  God  to  all  nations,  and  peoples,  and  tongues,  in  the  best 
form  that  the  case  at  present  admits  of,  by  all  the  petty  cavils 
or  sweeping  calumnies  of  Romish  or  Protestant  assailants. 
There  never  yet  has  been  produced,  we  believe,  aversion  of 
the  Scriptures  in  any  language,  how  imperfect  soever  the  exe- 
cution, that  was  not  an  available- vehicle  of  saving  truth  ;  none 
by  which  any  serious  error,  affecting  the  fundamentals  of  Chris- 
tianity, could  be  conveyed.  What  do  all  the  textual  variations, 
the  mistranslations,  the  additions  or  omissions,  known  or  sus- 
pectedy  in  all  the  various  Versions  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
amount  to  ?  They  do  not  affect  in  the  slightest  decree,  any 
single  fact,  or  doctrine,  or  precept,  or  promise  in  ^e  sacred 
▼olume.  We  need  no  other  Version  to  confute  the  Papist, 
than  that  which  is  sanctioned  by  his  own  Church.  We  can 
take  our  stand,  in  contending  with  the  Socinian,  on  his  own 
'  improved  version.'  We  can  give  up  every  disputed  text, 
every  doubtful  passage,  and  yet  (eel  entrenched  behind  irrefra- 

fable  evidence,  in  our  maintenance  of  every  essential  doctrine, 
he  most  homely  and  barbarous  rendering  of  its  sacred  con- 
tents, cannot  so  deprive  them  of  their  force,  as  to  take  off  the 
edge,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  of  the  "  sword  of  the  Spirit."  They 
may  be  rendered  unacceptable  to  the  scholar,  when  they  are 
neither  unintelligible  nor  unwelcome  to  the  **  poor.''  On  the 
other  hand,  all  the  graces  of  correct  diction  cannot  secure  the 
moral  results  in  which  its  perusal  is  designed  to  terminate. 
Our  reason  for  wishing  the  ocriptures  to  be  presented  to  the 
nations  of  the  East,  in  a  form  attractive  to  the  learned,  as  well 
as  intelligible  to  the  unlearned,  is,  that  they  may  not  wear  the 
air  of  a  foreigner  in  their  native  land,  and  that  no  part  of  that 
inherent  majesty  may  be  veiled  or  disfigured,  which  consti- 
tates  one  evidence  of  their  Divine  original. 
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Art.  Vll.  Scenes  and  Imnressions  in  Egypt  and  Kafy,  Bjr  die  At* 
thor  of  Sketches  of  India,  and  Recollections  of  the  Penioiiili. 
8vo.  pp.  452.  Price  12b..    London.  1824>. 

'  1  tieartUy  wish  that  the  Turks  were  driFea  out  of.  Emi^} 
^  '  aye,  even  though  it  should  make  die  Empeior  Alemmd&t 
'  saafiter  of  Uonstantinople.  He  would  find  it  a  hot  birth,  I 
'  fancy.'  So  says  this  very  a^eeable  and  lirely  Writer^  mkm 
we  are  glad  again  to  fall  in  with,  fiat  where  fbould  thay  be 
4i«ven  to  ?  They  are  as  well  in  Europe  as  any  wheie  elae.  xle 
Turkish  goyemment  ought  to  exist  no  where ;  neilJier  at  Con-' 
•tantinople,  nor  at  Smyrna,  nor  at  Damascus,  nor  at  Cairo,  nw 
at  Algiers.  It  is  a  dark,  treacherous,  dastardly,  rapaoiooi» 
cruel  despotism,  which  is  consi^ing  some  of  the  finest  ooss- 
tries  of  the  world  to  depopulation,  destroying  more  tlMui  it 
feeds  upon, — ^which  owes  its  security  to  its  meanness  and  sjs* 
tematic  duplicity, — ^which  makes  wealth  in  a  subject  the  great- 
est of  crimes,  and  lays  a  bounty  on  perfidy, — itself  the  part* 
ner  of  petty  robbers  and  the  patron  of  aasasaifia.  Sneh  a 
govermnent,  if  government  it  deserves  to  be  called,  is  «  blot 
upon  human  nature ;  a  moral  nuisance  whifih  it  would  not 
satisfy  us  to  remove  into  centfal  Africa.  The  hottonleas  pit 
from  which  it  issued,  is  its  only  place.  But  the  Turks,  maob 
rescued  from  their  Sublime  IVnmt  and  bis  lascaMv  pashas, 
mi^ht  be  endured,  whether  in  Europe  or  out  of  it.  Tneyaresi 
quiet,  sedate,  civil,  sober,  well-Kiisposed  a  peof^leaa  anyof  tUr 
neighbours.  More  cleanly  than  the  Greeks,  more  tofeBaattfaB 
the  Papists,  more  sincere  than  the  Pereians,  more  ctrilized  thsa 
the  Arabs,  more  devout  than  the  Franks,  Tartaes  mm  Aof  sie, 
we  have  a  sort  of  respeot  for  them,  and  should  not  ikopairof 
their  becoming,  under  a  wise  goveanmenl^  good  siilMoita  md 
good  Protestants.  They  would  never  assimitoift  with  Am  fisiofti 
and  Muscovites,  because  they  could  never  be  bionght  to  me* 
brace  the  idolatrous  creed  and  ritual  of  die  Bastem  Ohiaflh, 
and  unite  in  the  worship  of  the  PanMgia  andof  paiated  oaMis. 
But  give  them  their  mosques,  and  they  would  so  on  irry  yiaJf: 
were  the  ''  Yellow  Kins,"*  or  any  other  Infidel  ^pomer,  bmsIv 
of  Constantinople.  Of  the  two,  assuredly,  that  is  to-mgf;  tto 
Czar  and  the  Sultan,  the  former  were  much  t^  be  i—fmiud  as 
proprietor  of  that  country.  And  such  is  the  pn^Mnaity  4if  al 
Ta;rtars,  Muscovites,  and  other  tribes  of  that  feasily  to 


*  The  name  given  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  Syria,  accofdug  lo 
Burckhardt, 
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southward,  that  nothing  seems  less  improbable  than  that  the 
Mahommedan  prophecy  which  foretels  the  overthrow  of  the 
Turkish  empire  by  a  Prankish  power,  should  be  fulfilled  in  the 
person  of  tne  Russian  Emperor.  But  whether  the  lord  of 
Constantinople  would  long  remain  the  lord  of  the  Iforthem 
Rome  also,  may  be  doubted.  The  metropolis  of  an  emph« 
stretching  from  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Pole,  could  not  con- 
tinue to  be  on  the  banks  of  the  Neira.  The  consequence  would 
probably  be,  that  there  would  be  a  schism  in  the  empiris,  and 
we  should  have  realised,  the  portent  of  the  twin  giants  Gog 
snd  Magog.  But  we  check  ourselves.  There  i«  nothing  so 
prolific  as  a  wish,  and  it  was  a  wish  that  gave  rise  to  this  train 
of  speculations, — one  in  which  we  very  heartily  concur,  so  far 
M  relates  to  the  power  of  the  Turks ;  but  we  are  reminded  by 
Ae  very  tet ms  of  it,  that,  at  present,  the  Turks  are  nai  driven 
out  of  Europe,  and  the  Greeks  are  still  engaged  in  the  noUest 
of  earthly  causes — the  struggle  for  liberty. 

We  cannot  refer  to  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  without  advert- 
ing to  the  public  loss  which  they  have  sustained  by  the  untimely 
death  of  Lord  Byron.  Most  melancholy  are  the  reflections 
which  that  event  inspires.  It  seemed  as  it  that  most  gifted  and 
asottt  guilty  man  was  about  to  make  a  noble  effort  to  retrieve 
his  character,  and  to  indemnify  society  for  the  moral  injuries 
be  hss  inflicted  upon  it,-— to  shake  off  his  worthless  parasites 
ss4  boon  companions,  and  to  devote  the  wane  of  his  faesl- 
ties  and  the  remnant  of  his  ener^es  to  some  worthy  purpose. 
His  hair,  they  say,  was  already  chan^n^  to  a  premature  grey, 
snd  at  seven  and  thirty,  he  was  beginning  to  aecliiie  iVom  the 
•leridian.  But,  had  he  lived,  the  Author  of  Don  Juan  might 
have  been  forgiven  in  the  friend  of  Christian  Greece,  'nie 
opportunity  of  realizing  these  hopes,  it  has  not  pleased  the 
ikJmiffhtY  Disposer  to  allow  him.  It  is  rarely  sale  for  blind 
wmI  Ulibie  mortals  to  interpret  the  judf^emsnts  of  Heaven^ 
sspeciaUy  in  the  case  of  individuals ;  but  it  d^es  see«i  as  if  « 
SHin  who  had  so  prostituted  his  nobis  powers,  was  not  to  bavs 
Ao  honour  of  taking  the  lead  in  audi  a  cause.  Of  Lord  Byvon, 
wbtle  living,  we  have  always  spoken  as  we  must  now  speak  of 
the  dead.  Our  admiration  or  his  poetical  genius  has  been 
fhmkly  and  warmly  tendered ;  and  we  happen  to  know  that 
his  Lordship  acknowledged  the  fairness  and  competence  of  our 
criticisms.  With  his  domestic  concerns  we  have  never  inter* 
Bieddled,  nor  invaded  the  province  of  the  Newspapers.  His 
Don  Juan  and  his  "  Liberal,*'  we  have  abstained  from  notacing, 
on  the  principle  that  to  criticise  and  abuse  such  works,  is  only 
to  advertise  tnem,  and  that  their  Author  would  never  be  the 
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better  for  our  homilies.    But  in  our  review  of  **  Cain,***  we 
endeavoured  to  point  out  the  malignity  of  the  oiFence  coni^ 
mitted  against  God  and  man   in  that  publication  ;  yet,  that 
that  was  not   his  most  criminal  work,  for  blasphemy   itself 
is  less  to  be  dreaded  than  witty  or  eletrant  lasciviousness.  And 
now  tliat  he  has  gone  to  his  account,  we  can  retract  none  of 
our  censures;  we  cannot  forget  his  crimes  ;  nor  can  we  j'lin  in 
the  act  of  posthumous   canonization  which  the  press  is  cele- 
brating in  the  fervour  of  its  adulation.     But  we  mourn  for 
Greece ;  and  as  to  his  Lordship,  we  take   refuge  from  more 
painful   thoughts   in  the  hope,    that  he   did  not  pass  out  of 
this  world  before  he  had  sought  and  found  mercy  of  an  insulted 
Saviour. 
We  take  for  our  first  extract,  the  sketch  of  a  Greek  schooner. 

*  The  schooner  made  sail,  and  stood  towards  us  in  pretty  style ; 
when  nearly  up  with  us,  down  cdme  the  topsail  and  up  ran  the  Greek 
independent  flag  ;  and  she  fired  a  gun  and  brought  us  to.  Our  cap- 
tain, whose  great  fault,  in  my  eye,  had  been  a  constant  and  indis- 
criminate  abuse  of  the  Greek,  of  whom  he  could  know  littlet  and 
praise  of  the  Turk,  of  whom  he  knew  nothing  beyond  what  two 
voyages  to  the  Levant  had  enabled  him  to  pick  up  m  the  port  of 
Smyrna,  was  alarmed  lest  they  should  overhaul,  seize  him,  or  do 
worse*  and  immediately  said,  <*  Now  you  will  see  what  these  rascali 
will  do."  Nothing  could  be  more  orderly  or  respectful  than  their 
bearing.  Their  captaint  a  grave,  dark,  erect  man  of  about  fortyi 
stood  at  bis  gang-way  and  hailed  us  through  his  speaking  trompet; 
his  costume,  that  of  the  Asiatic  Greek,  which  is  very  similar  to  the 
Turk,  but  he  wore  a  large  broad  straw  hat  overshadowing  his  lace. 
As  he  stood,  his  person  exposed  at  his  gang-way,  he  had  a  manly 
commanding  look,  and  still  more  so  as  he  stepped  down  into  his  boatt 
and  again,  when  he  stood  up  in  it  as  it  pulled  under  our  stem,  and 
rose,  sunk,  and  swayed  to  the  hijh  and  buoyant  waves  He  asked  s 
few  questions  about  the  sailing  ofthe  Egyptian  squadron,  our  lading, 
time  out,  and  whither  bound ;  communicated  to  us  intelligence  of 
the  capture  of  some  castle  on  the  northern  coast  of  Candia,  and  tbo 
blockading  of  a  port  on  that  side;  and  warned  our  captain  not  to  al* 
tempt  carrying  his  cargo  of  erain  in  to  the  Turks,  as,  if  he  did,  he 
should  seize  upon  and  detain  his  vesseL  He  saluted^  as  he  came 
alongside,  and  as  he  pulled  off;  and  his  boat  shot  handsomely 
athwart  our  bows  and  away.  The  boat's  crew  were  handsome,  bol^ 
looking  young  men,  turbancd  ;  among  them  was  a  youth  who  pulled 
at  the  bow  oar,  of  a  very  fair  complexion,  with  a  remarkably  fine 
and  fearless  expression  of  countenance. 

<  On  board  tne  vessel,  which  "was  a  fine  sea-boat,  and  well  armed, 
every  thing  was  done  smartly,  well,  and  in  seaman«likc  style^— joa 
heard  but  the  whistle,  and  she  made  sail  and  away. 


♦  K.  R.  May,  WA2. 
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.^  *  May  the  God  of  battles  prosper  them !  sav  L  The  open,  honest 
Turk,  and  the  cuDniog,  deceitful  Greek,  as  I  have  too  often  heard 
finglishmen  designate  them !  Who  makes  the  Grecian  what  he  is  ? 
As  noble  thoughts  find  a  place  in  his  bosom,  they  will  swell  and  ex- 
pand, and  force  out  all  the  weaker  weeds,  which  would  choke  their 
growth.  But  '*  the  Greek  is  cruel,''  say  many  ; — the  revenge  of  a 
beaten  slave  is  alwap  cruel :  he  is  deceitful, — the  cunning  of  a  slave 
is  his  defence.  The  balance  of  power  is  upheld  by  the  crescent,— it 
is  our  interest  that  the  Ottoman  shoold  reign  in  strength,  —perish  the 
liMi^ht  i' 

Now  for  the  character  of  the  Turk. 

^*  Rustan  Aga  himself  was  a  fine-looking,  haughty,   martial  maut 
with  mustachios,  but  no  beard ;  he  wore  a  robe  of  scarlet  cloth.    Hiis- 
aetn  Aga,  who  sat  on  his  left,  had  a  good  profile,   a  long  grizzled 
beard,  with  a  black  ribbon  bound  over  one  eye^  to  conceal  its  loss. 
lie  wore  a  robe  of  pale  blue.     The  other  person,  Araby  Jellauny, 
was  an  aged  and  a  very  plain  man.    The  attendants  for  the  most  part 
wore  large,  dark-brown  dresses,    fashioned  into  the  short  TurKish 
vest  or  jacket,  and  the  large,  full,  Turkish  trowsers ;  their  sashes 
•    were  cnmson,  and  the  heavy  ornamented  huts  of  their  pistols  pro- 
traded  from  them ;  their  crooked  scimitars  hung  in  silken  cords  be- 
fi»re  them ;  thev  had  white  turbans,  large  mustachios,  but  the  cheek 
and  chin  clearly  shaven.    Their  compiexions  were  in  general  very 
pale,  as  of  men  who  pass  their  lives  in  confinement.     They  stood 
with  their  arms  folded,  and  their  eyes  fixed  on  us.    I  shall  never  for- 
get them ;  there  were  a  dozen  or  more.     I  saw  nothing  like  this  afber, 
sot  even  in  Egypt,  for  Djidda  is  an  excellent  government,  both  on 
account  of  its  port  and  its  vicinity  to  Mecca ;  and  Uustan  Aga  had  a 
Iwge  establishment,  and  was  something  of  a  magnifico.     He  has  the 
power  of  life  and  death.     A  word,  a  sign  from  him,  and  these  men 
arho  stand  before  you  in  attitude  so  respectful,  with  an  aspect  so  calm, 
■o  pale,  would  smile  and  slay  you.    We  know  that  the  name  of  Eng- 
lishman is  a  tower  of  strength, — that  he  may  sit  among  these  despotic 
lords,  fearless,  proud,  and  cheertul.     So  indeed  may  all  Europeans 
wboae  countries  are  strong  enough  to  protect  their  subjects.     But  we 
bave  to  do  with  the  manners  of  these  people ;  and  we  know  that  not 
fourteen  years  have  passed,  since  Ali  rasha,  whomi  have  heard  iaugk^ 
at  the  assembled  beys  of  the  Mamelukes  passed  from  the  hall  of 
aodlence»  whither  he  had  invited  them,  gave  the  signal  for  a  general 
nuttsacre  of  them  and  their  brave  followers.  Such  is  the  Turk.* 

*  What  most  gratified  me  was  the  sight  of  the  Turkish  soldiery. 
There  was  a  large  body  in  garrison  here — a  division  of  that  army 
which  had  been  sent  from  Egypt  against  the  Heiljaz,  two  or  three 
years  before.  Scattered  in  groupes  through  the  bazaar,  and  reclining 
or  squatted  on  the  benches  ot  the  coffee-houses,  these  men  were 
every  where  to  be  seen ;  some  in  turbans  and  vests  covered  with 
tarnished  embroidery  ;  others  only  in  waistcoats,  with  the  small  red 
cap,  the  red  stocking,  the  bare  knee,  the  white  kilt,  the  loose  shirt 
sleeve,  which,  with  many,  was  tucked  up  to  the  very  shoulder,  and 
shewed  a  nervous,  hairy  arm ;  all  had  pistols  in  their  red  girdles 
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Their  cHnHt^lexions  add  features  vftrimn ;  Imt  fety  mmty  Iftdtitt  tHen 
had  eyes  of  the  lightest  colours,  and  the  hair  on  their  %ppiftup$i  «f 
a  sun-scorched  brown,  or  of  a  dirty  yellow.  Thet  hive  a  iMk  A 
Once  indolent  and  ferocious,  such  as  the  tiger  #dula  hate  baakitig  h 
the  sun  ;  and  tliey  are  not  less  savage.  The  Torkil^  idldief  iNi0ld 
sit,  smoke,  and  sleep  fbr  a  year  or  years  tiJgetheri  h^  hates  exeltk»ll« 
scorns  discipline,  but  has  within  him  a  capability  of  great  etfbrli  aMi 
an  undaunted  spirit.  Me  will  rise  fVom  his  lotig  rest  to  give  ftbt 
**  wild  halloo,"  and  rush  fearless  to  the  battle^  Such  sre  the  OMtt 
who  shed  the  blood  of  the  peaceful  Greek  families  in  the  gafdaM  ef 
Scio;  and  such  are  the  men  (let  it  not  be  forgotten)  who,  ft  abort 
century  ago,  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Vienna.' 

Sir  Frederick  Henniker,  speaking  of  the  Red!  Sea«  aAinn% 
that, '  as  to  the  coral,  it  is  all  white.*  Its  colour  seems  to  havo 
changed  since  he  was  there.     Our  Officer  says  : 

*  We  were  thirteen  days  running  to  Djidda.  The  fiatif^lSdn  h 
intricate,  the  shoals  of  coral  numerous,  but  the  waters  sfdodthi  and 
clear  as  pilot  could  desire.  Twas  beautiful  to  look  doarn  Into  fbk 
briehtly  transparent  sea,  and  mark  the  coral  here  in  large  ffriHiei 
of  honeycombed  rock ;  there  in  lieht  branches  of  a  pak  red  ha^ 
and  the  beds  of  greert  sea-weed,  and  the  golden  sand,  and  the  Shelby 
and  the  fish  sporting  round  your  vessel,  a^d  lAakiiig  eolottff^  of  a 
beauty  to  your  eye,  which  is  not  their  own.' 

This  is  not  a  book  of  travels :  it  is  a  gallery  of  pictul«B> 
a  '  cosmorama'  of  pen  and  ink  drawings,  and  admirably  are 
they  executed.    Here  is  a  view  of  the  Desert. 

*  Who  passes  the  desert,  and  saysy  idl  is  barren^  all  llfelesi }  la  liio 
grey  morning  you  may  see  the  common  pigeon,  dfid  the  pirtridge^ 
and  the  pigeon  of  the  rock,  alight  before  your  very  iieet»  and  oome 
fipon  die  oeaten  camel-paths  for  food.  They  are  tame,  lor  thay  hata 
not  learned  to  fear,  or  to  distrust  the  men  wh^  pass  theae  somtidflfc 
1%e  camel  driver  would  not  lift  a  stone  to  them ;  and  Uie  aptfUawaa 
could  hardly  find  it  in  his  heart  to  kill  these  gentle  tenanis  of  die 
desert:  the  deer  might  tempt  him ;  I  saw  but  one  {  fntf  verv  fiv»  ba 
cauffht  the  distant  camel  tramp,  and  paused,  and  raised  and  threw 
back  his  head  to  listen,  then  away  to  the  road  instead  of  ftoM  it  | 
but  fiEir  a-heiad  he  crossed  it,  and  then  Siway  up  H  long  slope  he  flaetly 
stole,  and  off  to  some  solitary  spring  which  wellSi  perbapif  akaia 
no  traveller,  no  human  being  has  ever  trod.  Here  and  there  joa 
meet  with  something  of  ^een, — a  tree  alone,  or  two|  nay,  in  one 
vale  you  may  sec  some  ci^ht  or  ten ;  these  are  the  ecadM}  aaoMlIk 
leaved  and  thorny,  yet  kind,  in  that  **  they  fortake  aoi  tbdM  for- 
saken places."  You  have  affections  in  the  desert  too ;  your  patient 
and  docile  camel  is  sometimes  vainly  urged  if  his  fellow  or.  hk  driver 
be  behind ;  he  will  stop  and  turn,  and  give  that  deep  hootae  giiiglln|p 
sound,  by  which  he  expresses  uneasiness  and  cfispleaaare*  Ik  m 
something  to  have  rode,  tnough  but  for  a  few  days,  the  cuel  of  the 
desert.  We  always  associate  the  horse  with  the  Af$h  warrioTf 
and  the  horse  alone  ;  also  the  crooked  scimitar.    Now  tbcae  bdoog 
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tA  lAt^  Efjrrtte.  Md  tlie  Pcttfan,  th«  Mtmehikd,  tfnd  iht  'Airk  mt  Wdt. 
Yhe  isamel  ia  Mcdiiftr  to  the  Arab  alone.  It  waft  on  the  6moel  that 
Habboiet  pettdntfed  his  flight  to  Medina  It  wag  on  a  whke  ifae 
Mttkel  that  he  made  his  entry  ititd  that  dty.  deredty  eamelt  were 
flMyed  by  hit  aide  in  the  Vale  of  Deder.  And  it  waa  on  hit  own 
Mfd  eaniel  that  the  Caliph  Omar,  with  hfar  wooden  dMi,  and  leathern 
WMer-bottle,  and  bag  of  dates,  came  to  Mceire  the  ke^s  of  the  faolV 
d^y  of  Jerusalem  and  the  submission  .and  homage  of  the  patriarcn 

a)hrontus.    Moreover,  it  is  on  a  winded  whhe  camel,  hi  a  ffoTdeb 
die,  that  the  Moslem,  who  is  fiuthful  to  the  end,  belietea  tlMt  he 
duU  tide  hereafter. 
<  As  we  stopped  for  a  while  to-day,  to  alight,  one  of  my  eon- 

rilotts  asking  a  driver  how  far  we  were  from  the  welh,  he  repRed 
him,  I  observed,  by  pointing  to  the  shadow  as  It  then  lay,  then 
fikei  his  hand,  and  ft>nowing  the  ftun's  coofse,  pointed  again  to  wbens 
It  wdold  be  at  the  hour  of  oor  arrival.  His  dial  is  St^  rock,  the 
iolitaTT  thorn,  or  the  tall  camel  which  he  leads. 

'  lliey  are  a  patient  and  hattly  race  of  men,  not  so  cheerftil  as 
die  muleteer,  yet  have  they  a  song.  It  h  a  rude  prolonged  ety : 
When  very  loud,  barfawrous  and  unharmonious ;  when  lower  and 
deeper  (as  In  the  heat  of  noon,  or  towards  the  dose  of  a  long 
tkiarai),  it  is  sad,  not  unpleasingto  the  ear,  in  |»erfect  mrisott  with  tihe 
dttll  scene  around,  and  the  slow  toil  of  Journeying  9n  the  desert 

To  deacribe  Thebes,  is  a  harder  essay.  We  eaimot  aay  tbat 
Iha  Author  haa  succeeded  in  doing  it,  for  it  canmot  be  doBc; 
bat  be  has  made  an  impressive  picture  out  of  the  subject. 

*  With  a  quick-beating  heart,  and  steps  rapid  as  mv  thoughtft, 
I  strode  away,  took  the  path  to  the  village  of  Kamac,  skirted  ity  and 

rising  over  loose  sana,  and  among  a  few  scattered  difte-treeft, 
fbund  myself  in  the  grand  alley  of  the  sphinxes,  and  direcdy 
opposite  that  noble  gateway,  which  has  b^en  called  triumphal  i  cet- 
lainly  triumph  never  passed  under  one  more  lofty,  or,  to  my  eye,  of 
m  more  imposing  magnificence.  On  the  bold  curve  of  its  beautifully 
projecting  Cornice,  a  globe  coloured,  as  of  fire,  stretchttt  fbrth  long 
overshadowing  wings  of  the  very  brightest  axure. 

*  This  wondrous  and  giant  portal  stands  well;  alone,  detadked  a 
little  way  from  the  mass  of  the  great  ruins,  with  no  columns,  wdb, 
or  propyica  immediately  near.  I  walked  slowly  up  to  it»  through 
the  long  lines  of  sphinxes  which  lay  couchant  on  either  side  of  abroad 
road,  (once  paved,)  as  they  were  marshalled  by  him  who  planned 
Aese  princely  structures,  we  know  not  when.  They  are  of  a  stone 
less  durable  than  granite :  their  general  forms  are  fully  preserved,  btrt 
the  detail  of  execution  is,  in  most  of  them,  worn  away. 

*  In  those  forms,  in  that  couched  posture,  in  the  decaying,  shape- 
less heads,  the  huge  worn  paws,  the  little  image  between  them,  and 
the  sacred  tau  grasped  in  its  crossed  hands,  there  Is  something  which 
disturba  you  with  a  sense  of  awe.  In  the  locality  yon  cannot  err ; 
yoo  are  on  a  highway  to  a  heathen  temple.    One  Chat  the  Roman 
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came,  as  you  coine»  to  visit  and  admire ;  and  the  Greek  before  him. 
And  you  knovr  that  priest  and  king,  lord  and  slave,  the  festWsi 
throng  and  the  solitary  worshipper,  trod  for  centuries  where  you  do: 
and  you  know  that  there  has  been  the  crowding  flight  of  the  van- 
quished towards  their  sanctuary  and  last  hold,  and  the  quick  tramp- 
ling of  armed  pursuers,  and  the  neighing  of  the  war-horse,  and  the 
voice  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  shout,  as  of  a  king,  amone  them,  all  ob 
this  silent  spot.  And  you  see  before  you,  and  on  all  si^es,  ruins:— 
the  stones  which  formed  walls  and  square  temple-towers,  throws 
down  in  vast  heaps ;  or  still,  in  large  masses,  erect  as  the  builder 
placed  them,  and  where  their  material  has  been  fine,  their  sorfkcei 
and  comers  smooth,  sharp,  and  uninjured  by  time.  They  are  nei- 
ther grey  nor  blackened ;  like  the  bones  of  man,  they  seem  to  whiten 
under  the  sun  of  the  desert.  Here  is  no  lichen,  no  moss,  do  rank 
grass  or  mantling  ivv,  no  wall-flower  or  wild  fig-tree  to  robe  thein, 
and  to  conceal  their  deformities,  and  bloom  above  them.  No : — all  ii 
the  nakedness  of  desolation — the  colossal  skeleton  of  a  giant  fabric 
standing  in  the  unwatered  sand,  in  solitude  and  silence ;  a  silence 
broken  only  by  the  approach  of  the  stranger,  for  then  the  wild  and 
houseless  dogs,  which  own  no  master,  pick  their  scanty  food  in 
nightly  prowlings  round  the  village,  and  ba^k  in  the  sand-heaps  near 
throughout  the  day,  start  up,  and  howl  at  him  as  he  passes,  and  with 
yell,  and  bark,  and  grin,  pursue  his  p^^th,  and  mock  his  me«litatioiii. 
Old  men  and  boys  come  nut  of  the  village,  to  cha^e  and  still  them, 
and  supply  their  place ;  bringing  with  them  little  relics  and  orna- 
ments for  SJkle,  and  they  talk  and  trouble  you.  I  soon  got  rid  of 
them,  attaching  to  myself  one  xilent  old  A  rub,  who  followed  me 
throughout  that  day,  and  also  when  I  visited  the  temple  again :  car- 
rying a  cruse  of  water,  and  a  few  dried  dates.  I  was  fortunate  is 
him.  He  had  learned  the  ways  of  the  traveller,  understood  your 
frown,  your  glance,  your  beckon,  and  that  motion  of  the  hand,  bf 
which  you  show  your  wish  that  he  should  leave  you  to  gaze  alone  and 
unobserved. 

*  There  are  no  ruins  like  these  ruins :  in  the  first  court  yon  pan 
into,  you  find  one  large,  lofty,  solitary  column,  erect  among  heaped 
and  scattered  fragments,  which  had  formed  a  colonnade  of  one-and- 
twenty  like  it-  You  pause  awhile,  and  then  move  slowly  on.  Toa 
enter  a  wide  portal,  and  find  yourself  surrounded  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty  columns,  on  which  I  defy  any  man,  sage  or  savage,  to  look 
unmoved.  Their  vast  proportions  the  better  taste  of  after  days  re- 
jected and  disused;  but  the  still  astonishment,  the  serious  gaze,  the 
thickening  breath  of  the  awed  traveller,  are  tributes  of  an  admiration, 
not  to  be  checked  or  frozen  by  the  chilling  rules  of  taste.  The  ••  det 
masses  informes^'  of  Voltaire  would  have  been  exchanged,  I  think,  for 
a  very  difierent  expression,  if  he  had  ever  wandered  to  the  site  of 
ancient  Thebes. 

<  As  I  passed  out  of  the  ruin,  I  saw  my  companions  at  a  distance, 
and  joined  them.  Monsieur  R  had  conducted  them  to  his  favourite 
spot  for  catching  a  first  and  general  view  of  the  ruins  ;  a  loftj  heap 
of  sand  and  rubbish,  lying  iK^twecn  the  eastern  and  northern  gates ; 
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Ctrtainly  from  hence  you  comaand  the  ruioa  well.  A  forest  of  co- 
timnfl,  massive  propylaea,  lofly  gates,  tall  obelisks,  a  noble  assemblage 
mi  objects.  Yet  was  I  glad  that  I  had  first  approached  by  the  avcEiie 
mt  the  sphinxes.' 

•  »  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

*  But  away,  reader,  away !  come  with  me ;  step  over  that  fallen 
capital ;  put  your  foot  on  that  fragment  of  a  cornice ;  clamber  over 
time  masses  of  enormous  stones  :  now  stoop,  and  enter  this  obscure 
and  darker  part  of  the  ruin.  The  roof  here  has  never  fallen  in  ;  and 
here  are  two  rows  of  pillars,  with  faded  colours  on  them— the  co- 
llMons  are,  but  the  colours  Evidently  not,  the  ancient  Cgrptian ;  you 
OMT  distinctly  trace  the  outline,  on  two  of  them,  of  such  oeads  as  are 
■lOl  to  be  seen  in  the  rude  paintings  in  Coptic  churches ;  on  one,  too, 
jmi  may  see  an  inscription  in  red  paint,  of  a  like  colour :  it  records 
the  names  and  meeting  of  some  humble,  persecuted  Coptic  bishops, 
Who  once  held  their  unostentatious  council  here,  in  a  secluded  spot, 
which  served  as  a  shelter  and  retreat  for  the  worship  and  service  of 
the  true  God,  and  th6  iustruction  of  their  flocks.  Yes,  in  the  soli- 
tnda  of  these  ruins,  a  weak  small  sect,  who,  having  little  strength, 
jet  kept  His  word,  have  read  the  gospel  of  Christ,  nave  bowed  and 
i|«pt  before  the  throne  of  grace,  and  have  sung  the  song  of  Moses  to 
dM  ancient  accompaniment  of  the  loud  cymbal !  Here,  even  here, 
where  the  priests  of  Pharaoh  have  sacrificed,  and  where  Babylonian 
mvellers  may  have  stalled  their  foaming  horses,  Koread  their  silken 
Carpets,  and  drank  from  their  golden  wine-cups,  aner  fulfilling  what 
ihey  knew  not  to  be  the  will  of  the  Most  High !' 

Siout,  the  ancient  Lycopolis,  is  the  holy  city  of  the  Copts. 
Tradition  assif^im  it  as  the  spot  where  the  Virgin  Mother  and 
the  iufuut  Saviour  fled  for  bheiter  from  the  Jewish  tyrant ;  and 
there  are  many  Copts,  who,  believing  this  tale,  come  here  in 
their  old  a^^e  to  die,  as  the  Jews  repair  to  Jerusalem.  At 
Memphis,  the  Author  found  M.  Caviglia  pursuing  his  excava* 
lions  and  his  researches  with  an  enthusiabm  and  self-compla- 
cency not  a  little  stimulated  by  the  laudation  of  his  labours  in 
a  Number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  which  he  exhibited  to  his  ^ 
▼iaiter.  He  has  taken  up  the  opinion,  it  seems,  that '  none  of 
'  the  pyramids  were  sepulchres.*  What  were  they  then  ? — 
Temples  ? — Granariea  ?— Fire  Altars  ? — Observatories  ?  We  are 
not  told  what  M.  Caviglia  supposes  them  to  have  been,  if  they 
were  not  sepulchres.  liut  the  fact  is,  that  their  number  and 
their  juxta-position  forbid  the  idea  of  their  having  any  other 
design.  At  Cairo,  tlie  Author  drank  coffee  with  Mahommed 
Ali.  During  almost  the  whole  of  the  interview,  his  Highness 
was  carrying  on  an  animated,  laughing  conversation  with  Mr. 
Salt.  The  *  graver  part*  concerned  the  Emir  of  the  Druses, 
who  was  then  at  Cairo,  and  '  had  lately  received  pardon,  (that 
*  is  life,)  and  pcniiission  to  return  to  hui  government  at  Mount 
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*  Lebanon/  We  do  not  understand  this,  and  regret  that  our 
Author  has  not  explained  what  business  the  Emir  had  in  Efcjpi. 
The  government  of  Mount  Lebanon  is  under  the  pashalic  of 
Akka,  and  Mahommed  Ali,  we  should  have  imagined,  woald 
not  have  power  either  to  dislodge  or  to  restore  the  lord  of  the 
mountains* 

*  The  pasha,  every  now  and  then,  addressed  some  Questions  to  hi; 
two  or  three  about  the  Persians,  and  their  adoption  of  our  discipline; 
but  all  inconsequent.    I  sat  on  the  divan  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon 
him;  I  wanted  to  examine  the  countenance  of  a  maoi  who  nad 
realized  in  our  day  one  of  those  scenes  in  history,  which,  when  «e 
have  perused  it,  always  compels  us  to  lay  down  the  book,  and  recofer 
ourselves.    There  he  sat— a  quick  eye,  features  common,  nose  had, 
a  grizzled  beard,  looking  much  more  than  fifty,  the  worn  complexion 
of  that  period  of  life,  and  there  seemed  to  be  creeping  upon  him  tbit 
aspect  which  belongs  to  and  betrays  the  **  grey  decrepitude  of  lusL'* 
Mahommed  Ali  Pasha  is  a  Turk,  a  very  Turk :  he  is  surrounded, 
flattered,  and  cajoled  by  a  set  of  foreign  adventurers,  who  put  notions 
into  his  head,  and  words  into  his  moutn,  which  pass  for,  and,  in  truth, 
become  his  own  :  the  race  between  him  and  them»  is  who  shall  get 
the  most  out  of  the  other,  and  what  between  force  and. fraud,  I  be- 
lieve the  pasha  has  tlie  best  of  it.    His  idea  of  political  economy  is 
pretty  much  like  that  of  the  countryman,  who  killed  the  goose,  and 
was  astonished  not  to  find  more  eggs  of  gold. 

*  So  far  from  improving,  as  far  as  wc  could  hear  and  see,  he  is 
ruining  and  impoverishing  his  country.  He  has  got  rid  of  his  Turks 
and  Albanians,  and  flatters  himself  his  new  levy  is  a  master*stroke  sf 
policy.  He  does  not  pajf,  and  will  never  attach  them ;  and  if  ther 
do  not  (which  I  think  probable)  desert  with  their  arms,  and  distorb 
his  conquests  and  possessions  above  the  cataracts,  they  will  die  away 
as  a  body,  and  fall  to  pieces  in  a  very  short  period  of  time. 

<  The  protection  which  he  affords  to  the  European  traveller  is  to  be 
acknowledged,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  truth.  He  knows,  if  bii 
country  was  not  safe,  the  European  would  not  come  there :  he  en- 
courages  the  intercourse,  because  he  avows  his  wish  to  receive  aad 
employ  Franks,  and  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  let  them  see  and 
know  that  protection  is  aflbrded  to  them,  anil  to  aocustora  his  sabjedi 
to  their  presence.  As  far  as  a  pasha  can  be  independent  of  the  FWrte, 
he  is,  and  he  knows  it  is  only  by  cultivating  his  European  relations 
that  he  can  efiectually  continue  so  to  the  end.  They  might  now  send 
him  the  bowstring  in  vain.  They  tell  you  that  he  is  not  sanguinary ; 
men  grow  tired  of  shedding  blooil,  as  well  as  of  other  pleasures ;  but 
if  the  cutting  off  a  head  would  drop  gold  into  his  coffers,  he  wouM  not 
be  slow  to  give  the  signal.  His  laugh  has  nothing  in  it  of  nature: 
how  can  it  have  >  1  can  hear  it  now, — a  hard  sharp  laugh,  saeh  as 
that  with  which  strong  heartless  men  would  divide  booty  torn  from  Ae 
feeble.  ^  I  leave  him  to  his  admirers.  At  one  thing  I  heartily  re- 
joice ;  it  is  said  that  our  consul-general  lias  great  influence  with  Din, 
and  it  is  known  that  that  is  always  exerted  flrccly  and  amiably  for 
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I    Franks  of  all  nations  in  diftrefs  or  difficulty,  and  often  fi>r  nativoi 
^^-ilw,^  pp.  171-174. 

f  Tb^A^lhor  left  Effypi  so  mseBihr  aa  March  1823.  From 
F  JUesandria*  he  ptoetteded  to  Malta»  Sicily,  Maplee,  Home,  Flo- 
rence, Venice,  Milan,  Paris.  Our  Author  is  9ot  quite  ao  iik- 
^  leresting  a  fellow- traveller  when  he  reaches  Europe.  He  waa 
j,  hastening  to  England,  homesick  and  weary^  We  must^  how* 
^    ever,  give  his  viait  to  St.  Peter's. 

;  .  '  Si.  Peter'0,  however,  matt  be  vitiied  and  revlsiltd  alone.  I  have 
^  iKa^  in  it  at  momiiig,  aoao,  and  as  the  tkadet  of  evenkiff  dianaod, 
Wtbaut  obscurinf ,  e»ery  ofajiee(.  The  eonfesaioaal  of  St.  Peter,  wkh 
^ejUrops  which  burn  around  it,  placed,  a«  it  ia,  in  the  centre  of  tbo 
p^Qimng  na^es  of  this  laighty  temple,  belong*,  in  iti  aiipact»  so  entirely 
io  all  mat  is  grand  and  solemn  in  the  general  and  most  majestic  ehiu 
meter  of  the  idolatries  of  all  ages  ananations,  that  could  you  place 
liere  the  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  of  ancient  timei^ 
Ae  Parsee  and  the  Brahmin  of  tiiis,  they  would  fkll  down  and  worship  t 
aad  you  fed,  as  yeu  offer  tlianks  for  instruction  in  that  revealed  word 
■lUah  ^ves  a  spuiuial  'freedom  te  your  thought,  which  permits  vo«i^ 
ipieowQf  oTideievts,  in  toaultaeus  occupation  or  the  stillness  or  the 
night,  to  erect  an  altar  in  your  mind,  and  raise  a  temple  **fiotmada 
vith  hands"  above  it^  a  gratitude  which  is,  perhaps,  the  sweetest  and 
most  satisfying  feeling  our  spiritual  nature  is  capable  of  indulging* 
We  should  all — all  of  us  have  been  idolaters,  but  fpr  that  light  vrhi^ 
DO  man  could  now  have  the  mental  strength  to  rMtcule,  had  it  never 
ahone  to  give  him  an  illuminatiop  ^af  mind  ibr  wJUeh,  in  the  fulness  of 
his  pride,  he  is  not  willing  to  eonfisfls  hisMelf,  as  ha  is,  under  a  vast 
mid  increasing  weight  of  obligation.''  fpp*,S8d^^Cl 

We  recognise  in  these  **  Scepes  aud  Impressions,"  the 
Author  of  the  very  interesting  Sketches  of  JUdia :  the  "  Recol- 
''  lections  of  the  Peninsula,  are  tbe  j«coUectioiis,  if  not  the 
production  of  a  mupb  ear^i^  parioi.  Our  Tnuveller  has  evi- 
dently learned,  since  then*  as  he  binmelf  iella  us, 

'  To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thougbcleai  yoolh.' 

He  has  our  thanks  for  the  viiud  gratification  wbieh  his  graphi- 
cal descriptions  of  distant  scenea  bave  ^^fflordad  us.  He  will 
now  think,  perhaps,  that  be  baa  aoM  enough  of  the  world. 
But  should  ne  aeain  becoBie  a^wanderer,  Gaeeoe,  Syria,  Palea- 
tine  remain  ;  and  as  we  are  not  likely  to  look  upon  those  conn* 
tries  with  our  own  eyas,  are  ahould  like  to  aeeChem  with  his. 
We  could  tell  him  what  to  look  for,  and  what  to  look  at,  which 
half  our  travellers  do  not  know — till  they  return. 
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Art.  VIII.  The  Chimney-sweeper* s  Friend^  and  CUmhtng-Bo^i  AU 
bum.  Dedicated,  by  the  most  gracious  Permission,  to  his  Ma- 
jesty. Arran&ed  by  James  Montgomery.  With  illustrative  De- 
signs by  Cruickshank.    12mo«  pp.  428.  Price  9b«  London.    1824. 

Tl/'E  willingly  lend  our  utmost  aid  to  promote,  through  the 
^^  medium  of  this  interesting  and  atfecting  collection  of 
documents,  the  cause  which  Mr.  Montgomery  has  done  him- 
self so  much  honour  by  taking  up  with  all  his  energy.  The 
volume  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  the  first,  comprising  miscel- 
laneous tracts  and  documents,  chiefly  republications,  which 
contain  the  facts  of  the  case  as  substantiated  by  both  private 
and  parliamentary  evidence;  the  second  part  consisting  of 
pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  funiished  for  the  *  Climbing  Boy's 
'  Album'  As  the  attraction  of  the  volume  will  greatly  depend 
on  this  part  of  the  work,  we  subjoin  a  list  of  the  Contribntors : 
James  Montgomery.  Bernard  Barton.  Henry  Neele.  Allan 
Cunningham.  P.  M.  James.  J.  Bowring.  J.  H.  Wiffen.  John 
Holland.  Ann  Gilbeit.  Mrs.  Hbflaud.  J.Cobbin.  W.  L  Bowles. 
J.  Everett.  W.  B.  Clarke.  And  six  others,  whose  initials  only 
are  given. 

Tlie  following  lines  would  have  formed  no  inappropriate  in- 
troduction to  the  work. 

«  THE  CLIMBING  BOY'S  ALBUM. 

*  Gentle  reader  !  if  to  thee  * 
Mercy's  dictates  sacred  be, 

If  thy  breast  with  Pity  glow. 
For  the  meanest  sufferer's  woe* 
Let  our  Albura^s  humble  page 
For  their  sake  thy  heart  engage ; 
For  thine  awn  despise  us  not. 
While  we  plead  the  outcast's  lot. 
Mercy's  votaries  here  below 
Shall,  hereafter,  Mercy  know. 

<  In  this  age  of  Albums,  we 
Fain  would  offer  ours  to  thee : 
If  it  be  not  fraught  with  lays 
Worthy  of  a  critic's  praise. 
If  no  richlv  tinted  flowers 
Decorate  this  tome  of  ours. 
If  it  fail  in  rich  array, 
Splendid  clasp  or  binding  gay ; 
Turn  not  fi'om  our  page  as  one 
Which  the  feeling  heart  would  shun. 

*  Beauty's  Album  may  present 

More  of  tasteful  compliment,  T 
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Flowers,  and  shells,  and  landscapes  fair, 
May  unite  to  charm  thee  there  ; 
Here  a  cheek's  vermilion  dye. 
There  the  lustre  of  an  eye  ; 
Here  a  cottage  in  a  grove» 
There  a  fountain  or  alcove  ; 
All,  in  truth,  that  can  invite 
Passing  glance  of  brief  delight. 
Toys  like  these  we  may  not  show, 
For  our  theme  is  fraught  with  woe ; 
And  the  graver's  mimic  skill 
Finds  it — leaves  it — wretched  still : 
Never  could  the  painter's  art 
To  the  eye  its  griefs  impart ; 
Nor  can  artful  prose  or  verse 
Half  its  miseries  rehearse  ; — 
Heads  that  think  and  hearts  that  feel 
Only  can  our  book  unseal. 

*  Fathers  !  unto  you  we  speak  ; 
Mothers '  your  support  we  seek  ; 
Britons  !  holding  freedom  dear, 
Abject  slavery  greets  you  here ; 
Home-bred  slavery ! — dire  disgrace ! 
Borne  by  childhood's  helpless  race ; 
Friendless  outcasts  of  our  laws. 
Having  none  to  plead  their  cause. 
Save  the  people,  struggling  i'ew. 
Who  solicit  aid  from  you. 

'  Christians!  of  each  sect  and  name. 
You  who  feel  the  awful  claim 
Of  our  high  and  holy  creed, 
Suffer  us  with  you  to  plead. 
May  we  not,  in  truth,  command 
Your  assistance,  heart  and  hand  ? 
Join,  then,  in  this  work  of  love. 
For  His  sake  who  reigns  above. 
Nor  be  sympathy  denied 
Unto  those  for  whom  He  died.' 

Bernard  Barton* 

We  know  ^  not  how  to  characterize  the  song  given  from 
Blake's  "  Songs  of  Innocence."  It  is  wild  and  stranee,  like 
the  singing  of  a  "  maid  in  Bedlam  in  the  spring;"  but  it  is  the 
madness  of  genius. 

*  THE  CHIMNEY-SWEEPER. 

*  When  my  Mother  died,  I  was  very  young. 
And  my  Father  sold  me,  while  yet  my  tongue 
Could  scarcely  cry.  Weep !  weep  1   weep ! 
So  your  chimneys  I  sweep  and  in  soot  I  sleep. 
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*  There's  iitde  Tom  Toddy,  who  cried  wtm  bis  liead. 
That  curl'd  like  a  iahil/s  back  waa  ahavedf  ao,  I  aaid, 

<*  Hushy  Tom,  never  mind  ic,  for  when  your  Imd^a  bare. 
You  know  that  the  soot  cannot  spoil  your  white  hair." 

*  And  so  he  was  quiet,  and  that  very  ni|j;ht^ 
As  Tom  was  asleeping,  b/s  had  suca  a  #JghX» 

That  thousands  of  sweepers,  D^c^  Jo^j  I^ed«  An4  Jack, 
Were  all  of  them  lock'd  up  In  comn9  of  blad^ 

*  And  by  came  an  angel,  wfio  had  a  bright  key. 
And  he  open'd  the  coffins,  and  set  them  all  firqe ; 
Then  down  a  green  plain,  leaping,  laughing,  they  jran, 
And  wash  in  a  river,  and  shine  in  tlie  sun. 

'  Then  naked  and  white,  all  their  bags  left  b^hiiwlf 
They  rise  upon  clouds,  aiid  sport  Id  tiie  wind ; 
And  the  angel  told  Tom,  if  he*d  be  a  good  boy# 
He'd  have  God  for  his  Father,  and  never  want  joy. 

*  And  so  Tom  awoke,  and  we  rose  in  the  dark. 
And  got  with  our  bags  and  our  brushes  to  woric ; 
Though  the  morning  was  cold,  Tom  was  happy  and  waroiy 
So,  if  all  do  their  duty,  they  need  not  fear  barm.* 

The  pen  of  the  Editor  has  supplied  the  following  touching 
little  poem. 

*  A  WORD  WITH  MYSELF, 

<  1  know  they  scorn  the  Clirabling-Boy, 

The  gay,  the  selfish,  and  the  proud ; 
I  know  his  villanous  employ 

Is  mockery  with  the  thoughtleti  crowd. 

*  So  be  it ; — brand  with  every  Qaioe 

Of  burning  infamy  his  art. 
But  let  his  Counirjf  bear  the  ahainey  ;  .  .  . 

And  feel  the  iron  at  her  heart,  ■''''"'  .J 

r        {ll      I  »   t    ■  I 

'■  ''.ii-         •*   • 

At  rich  men's  gates,  imploring  brea^*  ;..« 

'  A  frame  as  sensitive  aa  mine»  ••  '^  •'  ' 

Limbs  mouldj^d  in  a  kindred  tma, 

A  soul  degraded,  yet  divine,  .   :.l-.  , 

Endear  to  me  my  brother-worm.  .  ;, 


*  I  cannot  coldly  pass  him  byt 

Stript,  wounded,  left  by  thteres  half-deads 
Nor  see  an  infant  Lazarus  lie 


t 


*  He  was  my  equal  at  bia  biirthf 
A  naked,  nelpiesst  Wfoping  child  i 

And  such  are  bom  to  tbroneip  on  earthj 
On  such  hi)th  every  mother  souled. 


»•  ,■  *  I*  1 
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*  Xf  jr  cqiMil  he  will  he  again, 

Down  in  thai  col4  oblivious  glooM* 
Where  all  the  prostrate  ranks  of  men 
Crowd,  without  fellowship,  the  (omb. 

*  My  equal  is  the  judgement  day,  , 
He  shall  stand  up  before  the  tfaiiaoey 

WheE  livery  y^  i$  tmi  away. 
And  good  and  evil  only  known. 

*  And  is  he  not  mine  equal  now? 

Am  1  less  fall'n  from  God  and  trqth. 
Though  **  Wretch'*  be  written  on  his  brow. 
And  leprosy  consume  his  youth  i 

*  ir  holy  Nature  yet  have  laws 
Binding  oo  man,  of  woman  born^ 

In  her  own  court  I'll  plead  l^is  cause. 
Arrest  the  doom,  or  share  the  scorn. 

«  Yes,  let  the  scorn  that  haunts  his  course. 

Turn  on  me  like  a  trodden  snake. 
And  hiss  and  sting  me  with  remorse. 

If  I  the  fatherless  forrake.*  J.  Montgomertf, 

iisitisnot  our  wish  to  exhaust  by  our  extracts  theintereiBt 
noTelty  of  the  work,  we  refrain  from  making  any  other 
ittons,  but  cordially  recommend  the  purchase  of  the  volume, 
profits  of  which  will  go  in  aid  of  a  small  fund  for  bettering 
condition  of  Climbing  Boys. 

%ilanthropy  is  sometimes  not  a  little  capricious.  People 
m  the  right,  and  it  seems  reasonable,  to  be  benevolent  and 
ritable  in  their  own  way.  And  never  had  they  so  many  and 
ous  ways  aiforded  them,  from  which  to  choose  the  least 
iblesome,  most  reputable,  or  most  pleasing  method  of  doing 
d.  Schools,  prisons,  Bible  societies,  missionary  societies, 
pitals,  asylums,  the  Greeks,  the  Irish,  the  Jewn,  the  Gipsies, 
rfegroes,  the  Hindoos — how,  it  may  be  said,  can  a  man  at- 
1  to  them  all  ?  A  feeling  of  this  kind  has  sometimes,  we 
afraid,  led  persons  to  shut  their  hearts  find  their  purges 
inst  the  chums  of  bouhden  duty.  And  they  have  almost 
1  afraid  to  listen  to  any  fresh  appeal,  lest  it  should  force  its 
'  le  their  sympathy.  But,  with  regard  to  that  long  neglected 
[  ii^ured  class  of  infant  bondsmen  for  whom  this  volume 
{uendy  pleads,  these  English  negroes^  we  were  going  to  call' 
m,  there  is  no  possibility  of  remaining  neutral.  Every  man 
it  take  part,  practically,  either  for  them  or  i^inst  them, 
ry  housekeeper,  at  least,  has  a  chimney  or  chimneys  which 
lire  to  be  swept.  By  what  means  are  they  swept  f  There 
machines  by  w'j  4ch  the  employment  of  these  poor  little 
^OL.  XXL  N.S.  2  T 
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children  may  be  su]>erscded  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten :  are  they 
in  such  canes  employed  ?  Is  it  made  anolject,  to  discourage 
as  far  as  possible  the  inhuman  degradation  of  children?  We 
put  the  question  to  the  conscience  of  every  reader.  If  any 
one  has  any  specious  argument  to  urge  in  defence  or  extenua- 
tion of  his  connivance  at  the  evil,  short  of  absolute  necessity, 
it  is  at  least  his  duty  to  read  this- volume,  if  not  for  the  poetry» 
lor  ihii  facts. 


Art.  IX.  Couversaiions  on  the  Bible.     By  a  Lady.  ISmo.  pp.  438. 
London.  1824. 

'  npO  talk  of  Scripture  doctrines  in  our  social  circles  now/ 

-*•    we  are  told  in  the   Preface  to   these    "  Conversations,'* 

'  is  just  as  fashionable  as  it  is  to  be  a  member  of  a  Bible 

•  Society  ;  for  in  our  age  of  wonders,  we  are  all  philosophers 

*  and  philanthro])ists.^  From  this  we  are  to  infer,  we  presume, 
that  to  talk  of  Scripture  doctrines,  is  to  affect  to.be  a  philoso- 
pher ;  to  be  a  member  of  a  Bible  Society,  is  to  be  a  phihin- 
thropist.     But  this  Writer  disclaims  being  either.     '  The  flip- 

•  pancy  and  temerity,'  it  is  added,  •  with  which  the  most  ab- 

*  truse  c^uestions  of  Scripture  are  introduced  into  familiar  con- 

*  versation,  is  as  irreverent  as  it  it  is  absurd,  and  ought  to  be 

•  discouraged/  Our  readers  will  learn  with  surprise^  that  too 
large  an  ini'usion  of  theology  into  familiar  conversation,  is  one 
of  the  crying  sius  of  the  day  ;  but  the  Author  must  be  allowed 
to  have  hit  upon  a  curious  antidote,  in  composing  Conversa- 
tions on  the  Bible ! 

This  work  is,  we  doubt  not,  well  meant,  and  we  r^ret  that 
we  cannot  commend  the  execution.  The  style  is  very  deBcieut 
in  simplicity,  and  the  young  ladies  converse  in  a  lunguage 
whicli  sounds  much  too  lofty  for  their  years.  *  What  I  want/ 
6ays  Miss  Fanny  to  her  Mother,  'is  vl  synoptical  eluddatiou  oi 
'  the  story,  with  its  general  relation  to  the  several  parts  of  the 
'  Bible.*  A  young  lady  who  could  understand  the  use  of  these 
terms,  ought  to  have  read  her  Bible.     Iler  Mamma  replies : 

*  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  such  a  view,  though  I  may  Dd  ac- 
coniplisli  it  us  well  as  I  could  desire.  The  subject  is  exceed- 
ingly intcrc!^ti^g,  for  the  Bible  is  not  only  the  oldest  book  in  existence^ 
but  it  contains  un  account  of  the  creation  of  all  things^  and  a  history 

of  mankind  from  the  beginning.' 

it  is  but  just  to  add,  that  otlier  and  better  reasons  for  study- 
ins;  the  Bible,  are  afterwards  intimated.  But  Mrs.  M.  is  evi- 
dently not  at  home  on  the  subject  of  religion.    The  desigu 
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spems  to  have  been,  to  present  the. Old  Testament  hifHory  in  a 
connect 0(1  and  unexceptionable  form.  Mrs.  Trimmer  and  Misg 
Neule  have  anticipated  the  idea;  but,  had  the  present  work 
been  competently  executed,  we  should  not  the  less  have  given 
it  our  cordial  approbation.  In  a  work  for  young  persons,  we 
look  at  least  for  correct  and  intelligible  composition ;  yet, 
what  can  we  say  for  such  sentences  as  the  following  ? 

*  Prophecy  is  unquestionably  the  most  obscure  portion  of  the 
Scriptures ;  yet  is  it  sufficiently  plain  to  form  the  great  palladium  of 
their  origin,  the  chief  argument  of  their  divinity,  its  predictions  are 
so  far  beyond  the  penetration  of  human  inteltect«  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  predictions  are  so  multiplied  and  exact,  ax  no  art 
of  man  or  combinations  of  men  could  achieve.  The  most  hardened' 
intidelity  is  compelled  to  refer  both  the  prescience  and  the  powet'to 
something  more  than  human.' 


Art.  X.  The  Star  in  the  East;  with  other  Poems.  By  Josiah  Condcr. 
12mo.  pp.  195.    Price  6s.  London.  182^. 

I^^IRCUMSTANCES  probably  well  known  to  the  majority  of 
^^  our  readers,  embarrass  us  exceedingly  in  the  criticism  of 
this  publication.  Conscious  that  our  warm  admiration  is  the 
result  of  impartial  and  even  of  severe  examination,  we  feel  that 
there  is  something  almost  unmanly  in  shrinking  from  the  full 
responsibility  of  avowing  and  sustaining  it;  nor  should  we 
suffer,  in  such  a  case,  any  thing  short  of  a  specific  injunction 
to  interfere  between  our  feelings  and  their  entire  expression. 
Happily,  there  is  an  alternative,  far  more .  satisfactory  in  the 

E resent  instance,  than  in  others  more  doubtful :  if  we  are  for- 
idden  to  prais^e,  we  can  at  least  produce  examples,  and  we 
may  venture  on  these  somewhat  the  more  largely,  since  we  shall, 
though  most  reluctantly,  abstain  from  every  thing  in  the  shape 
of  euloory,  and  confine  ourselves  to. simple  analysis  and  extract. 
The  first  andprincipalpoem'The  Star  in  the  East,'  commemo- 
rates the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  and  anticipates  its  final  triumph. 
It  opens  with  the  Song  of  the  Angels  at  the  Messiah's  advent. 

<  O  to  have  heard  the  unearthly  ^rmphonies. 
Which  o*er  the  starlight  peace  or  Syrian  skies 
Came  floating  like  a  dream,  that  blessed  night 
When  angel  sones  were  heard  by  sinful  men. 
Hymning  Nfessiah's  Advent  1     O  to  have  watdi'd 
That  night  with  those  poor  shepherds,  =  whom,  when  first 
The  glory  of  the  Lord  shed  sudden  day^— • 
Day  without  dawn,  starting  from  midniriit,  day. 
Brighter  than  mominff,— on  those  lonely  hills. 
Strange  fear  surprised— fear  lost  in  wondering  joy, 
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When  from  the  angelic  muhitnde  sireirfl  fortb 

The  nranyvoiccil  consonance  of  praise  :•— 

Glory  in  the  highest  to  God,  and  upon  earth 

Peace :  towards  men  good-will.     But  once  beibre 

in  such  glad  strains  of  joyous  fellowship. 

The  silent  earth  was  greeted  by  the  heavens. 

When  at  its  first  foundation  thev  look'd  down 

From  their  bright  orbs,  those  heavenly  ministries. 

Hailing  tlie  new-born  world  with  bimta  of  joy.*  ppv  3f  4* 

The  poem  then  passes  to  the  massacre  of  the  Innocents,  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  its  modem  state,  the  predicted 
restoration  of  the  Jews,  and,  after  an  animated  apostrophe  to 
England  as  the  chosen  '  Evangelist  of  nations/  Dreak&  forth 
iu  the  following  indignant  strain  : 

*  There  was  a  nation — ^whisper  not  ks  nattie — 
Lords  of  the  realm  through  which  old  Ganges  rolls 
Her  guilty  stream,  land  populous  with  gods, 
Olympus  of  the  East :  those  Christian  lOffdit 
Great  Juggernaut's  copartners,  shared  the  grinib 
Of  his  lewd  triumphs,  winking  at  the  cheat. 
Yea,  and  at  Doorga  feasts,  the  Christian  lair 
Did  graceful  homage  to  the  mis-shaped  gods. 
And  pledged  the  cup  of  demons.    Then  we  lieavdL 
To  veil  their  shame,  of  Hindoo  innocence  :'- 
Meek,  simple,  virtuous,  mild  idolaters. 
They  needed  not  to  learn  the  Christians'  faitli. 
Witness  the  dire  suiieef  the  corse-strewn  plai% 
Where  vultures  track  Uie  abominable  car 
Of  blood-stain'd  lewdness.    Bear  thou  witaett  loo^ 
River  of  hellf  whose  deadly  baptism  stains 
E'en  to  the  soul  its  victim.     Witness  ye 
Dark  sanctuaries,  whence  shrieks,  with  laugh  obscene 
Commingling,  speak  the  worship  and  the  god. 
O  righteous  sword  of  Mahomed,  which  gave 
The  shaven  crowns  of  .those  infernal  priests 
To  their  own  goddess,  a  meet  sacrifice,— 
Fresh  beads  for  Kali's  necklace.    Not  with  swMd 
Or  spear  of  earthly  temper,  sainted  Waed, 
Didst  thou»  with  thy  heroic  compeerSy  talus 
The  field,  and  patiently  sit  down  beforo 
The  thrice-entrenched  Pandemoniumi 
Of  central  Ind.    Slowly,  by  sap  and  miney 
The  painful  siege  proceeds ;  and  many  an  wm 
Most  faU,  and  many  a  martyr  wreath  be  won. 
Until  at  length  the  powers  of  hell  shall  yield  | 
And  He  wltose  right  it  is,  shall  enter  in 
To  reign.    Lift  up  your  heada^  ye  fortress  gM»l 
Ye  long-dosed  barriers  of  the  £aBtp  giv«  way  P  jfvpt  %  1(X 


P^rsiHy  China^  and  Taheitu,  presented  objects  kxy  clmdedly 
Helical  to  be  neglected. 

<  Land  of  eh6  Sdti,  (Mce  thy  fond  idbl  T  Land 
or  rose  gardens,  where  aye  the  bulbul  sings 
His  most  voluptuous  song  I    Thou  motlier  lanA 
And  cradle  ot  tlie  nations !    Land  of  Cyrus ! 
(Shall  e*er  a  second  Cyrus  spring  frooi  thee  ?) 
Thy  palaces  have  heard  a  heavenly  voice : 
A  prophet^s  feet  have  trod  thy  burning  soil : 
A  **  man  of  6od'*  has  left  bis  -name  witb  theok 
Thy  sage  Mollabs^  sayi  have  tbejr  jret  cesolv'd  . 
The  Christian's  knotty  interrogatives? 
Go,  send  for  aid  to  Mecca.    Ha  I  the  Arab  I 
The  Wahabite  is  there !    The  Caliphate, 
Shrunk  to  the  shadow  of  a  name»  survives 
But  in  thy  Othniaii  rmlf  whoi  e^en  now  . 
Sees  Egi'pt  lo0l»  and  auaDs  before  |lie  Greek. 
Rouse  tneel  shake  on  the  tnuamtk  of  a  oteed 
Forged  to  enslave  tiiee.    From  thy  Soofisb  dreanos 
Awake  to  manlier  Ufe ;  andt  if  thou  canst* 
Call  up  thy  ancient  Magi  from  iheir  resly 
To  lead  the  to  llis  rimngg  who  returns 
To  gladden  thee  witk  beaBng  in  his  beamsr-*  • 
The  Sun  whom  thou  ma^  woEsbip.    fbj  EupluFSlea 
Shall  flee  his  ancient  channel,  to  pfepare 
A  passage  (or  the  mooarchs  df  the  £ast» 

<  And  thou,  **  Celestial  Empire  I''  teeming  hive 
Of  minions!  vast  impenetrabto  tfeahn  f 
The  hour  k  Wrk  In  heaven,  thy  ydlow  sotts 
Shall  bow  at  the  holy  name^  and  woMan  tbertf 
Relent  into  the  molher.    Hwaan  lofM 
A  nd  softest  ehsrities  shall  m  the  train 
Of  heavenly  iaith  attend.    Thy  wondrous  w«H 
Is  scaled,  uiy  mystic  tongue  decipher'd  oow« 

*  Wberot  in  the  furthest  deserts  of  the  deq>^ 
The  coral-worm  its  architecture  vast 
Ujprears,  and  new-made  iriands  have  their  bitlbp 
The  Paphian  Venus,  driven  f^om  the  Westi 
In  Polynesian  proves  long  undisturbed 
Her  shameful  ntes  and  orgxei  fbid  maintain'd. 
The  wandering  voytfger  at  Tahettif  Ibatod 
Another  Daphne.    On  bis  suwtlsd  ear. 
What  unaccustomed  w>uads  tooM  freol  than  sbMes» 
Charming  the  lone  Pacific )   N#l  i\m  shouts 
Of  war,  nor  maddening  songs  of  Bacchanals  ; 
But,  from  the  rude  Motid,  Ae  fUf-ttnred  (sdbl 
Of  Christian  ptafare.    A  moraf  Aifftdfe  f 
,     .    Taheite  now  enjoys  the  ffteddetthj{g  suil^ 
Of  sabbaths.    Sata^e  dialects,  nueatd 
At  Babel,  or  at  Jewidi  Pentecost, 
Now  first  articulate  divinest  sounds.'    pp.  10^1  S. 
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(iro  onland,  the  Indians  of  North  America,  Africa,  thrn  \^ 
;i1oii<r  the  fu'Id  of  this  ]ioeticai  magic-lantem,  and  :tre  )•• 
K>\vi>d  hy  nn  apostrophe  to  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  that  iriil  u 
lu'  overlooked. 

*  O  Star !  the  most  august  of  all  that  clasp 
The  star-girt  hcav'n,  which  erst  in  eastern  skies 
Didst  herald,  like  the  light  of  prophecy, 
'I'hc  Sun  of  Righteousness, — tnc  harbinger 
Oi'  more  than  nnturnl  day;  whether tliou  track 
The  circuit  of  the  universe,  or  thrid. 
As  with  a  gohleu  clew,  the  labyrinth 
l)f  suns  and  ^systems,  still  from  age  to  age 
Auguring  to  distant  spheres  some  glorious  doom ; 
^^urc  thou  thy  hiessod  circle  hast  well  nigh 
Described,  nnd  in  the  majesty  of  light, 
liending  on  thy  return,  wilt  soon  announce 
11  is  second  advent.     Yes,  even  now  thv  beams 
Suftuse  the  twilight  of  the  nations.     Light 
Wakes  in  the  region  where  gross  darkneiv  vciPd 
The  people.    They  who  in  death's  shadow  sac. 
Shall  hail  that  glorious  rising  ;  for  the  shade 
Prophetic  shrinks  before  the  dawning  ray 
That  cast  it :  forms  of  earth  that  interposed* 
Shall  vanish,  scatter'd  like  the  duskv  clouds 
Before  the  exultant  mom :  and  central  day 
All  shadowless,  even  to  the  poles  shall  reign.'     pp.  Irl,  IT- 

Tiio  Scriptures  uiui  the  proCTts^s  of  knowledge  claim  an  fj- 
ph.\nc  nonce.  l\iuI  the  si^ins  of  the  present  times  alford  an  ^:^- 
propii.vic  sub  ice  I  tor  the  coxiclasion. 

The  •  S.^.crcd  P.^enis"  consist  chiethr  of  rersioDS  "t  ih-i 
TsAlms.  A"vl  ot'  s:,\v.:Assuciesteii  by  ditferent  passacnes  ni  S4:r;- 
I'lrx*.  There  are  a  t'e»  ot  a  more  ^eiieral  cast,  amons  whica  »- 
wcr-.^  we:!  j^lcAsed  l :  rec'^vLse  •  the  Reverie.'  fn^va,  the  a^i*:  li  r* 
to  !hi*  <tcor.d  e^iitivii  of  the  '  .Assr-ciate  .MiostreU.'  Thr  14"--. 
r>,.liv.  :s  ^-:rs:r.t\l  :::  a  me-j. sure  of  which  ire  d'^  not,  at  i> 
j..<i:;:  :i:/iuer.t.  :\o.''.!-:ct  i  prev::'.:?  instance,  and  «ihi«  h.  »- 
i!-     *K.  yrvvi.ivcs  A  ^^tn  :u:;..r^s>:vt"  tnevt.    It  is  the  hcnr.c  !+.%::- 


•  I  w.'J  extw"!  :bv  rd:::;.  O  Go\L  cy 
F.T  cviT  will  \  b'xss  T>ee.     Diy  by  dar 

S&al'  i::v  r'-ad  ".4>»  Tbv  ixlv  c-'>ise5*  sis^ : 
Vo  llaev  in  c"v«r'i?clr^  tr.bure  ^j. 

•  Orejs  ■*  C're  Lori.  u:ir4croir^»T  grgai : 

FxxTevi  x»  i  J  cTvacre»  ixr  ij»  'praaie. 
v^«N  u-JC'*   ;  :o  v.'cr  ccrcrer.:,  arc  rxiiiite 
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*  Tell  of  Jehovah's  glorious  majesty ; 

Tell  of  his  power  that  spread  the  heavens  abroad ; 
Tell  of  the  6aining  mount,  the  jparting  sea, — 

How  earth,  and  sea«  and  heaven  obeyed  their  God. 

*  Tell  of  the  bread  from  heaven  that  daily  fell ; 
The  new  born  spring  t{ia(  made  the  desert  glad ; 

The  ro Ystic  guide,  that  constant  miracle,  > 
A  cloud  by  day,  by  night 'with  >glory  clad. 

*  Gracious  and.  merciful  is  God :  how  dow 
To  anger,  and  how  ready  to  forgive ! 

The  Lord  is  good :  how  free  his  mercies  flow ! 
His  bounty  is  the  life  of  all  that  live. 

'  Thee,  all  thy  works.  Maker  omnipotent, 

'i'hroughout  the  various  realms  of  nature  prfiise : 

Tliee,  all  thy  saints,  with  voice  intelligent 
Adoring,  sing  the  wonders  of  thy  ways*    • 

*  Oh,  let  them  to  an  impious  world  proclaim 
That  glory,  power,  and  government  are  Thine  : 

Till  earth  confess  the  terrors  of  thy  name. 

And  kingA  to  Thee  their  shadowy  crowns  resign.' 

pp.  45 — 47. 

The  148tli  Psalm  is  of  more  convenient  length,  and  we  shall 

ite  it  without  mutilation. 

'  Praise  Jehovah,  all  on  high- 
Saints  and  angels  Hx'd  in  bliss, 
AH  ye  countless  hosts  of  his; 
Sun  by  day,  and  moon  by  night. 
Praise  Him,  all  ye  stars  of  light ; 
H  ighest  heavens,  and  all  things  there. 
Waters  poised  in  purest  air, 
And  all  ye  realms  of  sky  ! 
Praise  His  name,  at  whose  command. 
All  things  were,  and  all  things  stand : 
Still  their  ancient  course  they  hold. 
By  th'  Almighty  word  controlPd  ! 

•  Praise  Jehovah,  all  below- 
Watery  depths,  and  all  that  be 

In  the  wonder-teeming  sea ; 

Central  fire  and  icy  hail, 

Dews,  and  snow,  and  stormy  gale. 

Blowing  only  as  He  wills ; 

Ancient  mountains,  wood* clad  hills. 

Pal (11  and  olive,  oak  and  pine,    . 

Waving  corn  and  clustering  vine  ; 

Pore&t  beastii,  and  bleating  herds. 

Creeping  things,  and  lioaring  birds. 
And  rivcrb  a;>  ye  flow: 
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Monardis,  mriUi  your  people  Mp 

Princes,  peMantt,  great  mi  tamU ; 

Manly  youch  and  wirgm  Aj^ 

Age  and  lisping  iofaiiey  ; 

Praise  Jehovah's  glorious  name  : 

He  alone  doth  worship  claim. 

Rut  His  glocy,  Tast,  auUime, 

Passes  earth,  and  heaven,  and  time. 

He  His  chosen  seed  hath  blest : 

They  should  praise  their  Maker  beat. 

O  yc  saints,  iiis  love  record : 

Praise,  for  ever  praise  the  Lord  V  pp.  48    SO. 

We  shall  close  our  extracts  from  thia  diviaion  with  the  fol- 
lowing. 

'  A  THOUGHT  ON  THE  SEASHORE. 

*  Beyond,  beyond  that  boundless  sea. 

Above  that  dome  of  sky, 
Further  than  thought  itself  can  flee, 

Tliy  dwelling  is  on  high : 
Yet,  dear  the  awful  thought  to  me, 

I'liat  Thou,  my  God,  art  nigh  : — 

*  Art  nigh,  and  yet  my  labouring  mind 

Feels  after  Thee  in  vain. 
Thee  in  these  works  of  power  to  find. 

Or  to  Thy  seat  attain. 
Thy  messenger,  the  stormy  wind. 

Thy  path,  the  trackless  main-— 

*  These  speak  of  Thee  with  loud  acclaim ; 
They  thunder  forth  thy  praise. 

The  gforious  honour  of  Thy  name. 

The  wonders  of  Thy  ways : 
But  Thou  art  not  in  tempest-flame^ 

Nor  in  day's  glorious  blaze. 

*  We  hear  thy  voice,  when  thunders  roll 

Through  the  wide  fields  of  air. 
The  waves  obey  Thy  dread  control ;        . 

Yet  still  Thou  art  not  there. 
Where  shall  1  find  Him,  O  my  soul/ 

Who  yet  is  every  where  ? 

*  Oh,  not  in  circling  depth,  or  height, 

Hut  in  the  conscious  m^Kt, 
iVescnt  to  faitli«  though  veii'd  from  sight, 

Tliere  does  His  Spirit  rent. 
O  come,  thou  i'rcsence  Infinite, 

And  make  thy  creature  blest.'  p|>.  74,  75. 
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The  '  Domestic  foem^*  are  introduced  by  a  brief  •  Proem/ 
of  which,  mindful  of  our  pledge,  we  shall  say  nothing.  Itwill, 
however,  speak  sufficiently  for  itself. 

PROEM. 

<  As  through  the  bmcv  fMtb  of  life  I  slray^ 

While  Youth  and  Hope  as  yet  my  steps  attend, 
I  love  at  times  to  pause,  and  strew  die  way . 

With  (ti^  wild  blossoms  that  luxuriant  pend 
From  Spring's  gay  branches ;  that  whene'er  I  send 

My  Memory  to  retrace  my  pilgrimage. 
She  by  those  flowers  her  wlndmg  course  may  berid 
'     Hack  throtigli  each  twilight  path  and  weary  stage. 
And  with  those  early  flowers  wreathe  the  white  brow  of  Age.' 

p.  96. 

But  we  are  yielding  rather  tQO  freely  to  temptation,  and  we 
shall  go  on  to  some  of  the  shorter  poems  in  the  *  miscellaneous' 
-division.  There  are  twelve  sonnets  to  Spring,  Summer,  and 
Autumn, — Winter,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following,  is  set  down 
SIS  a  blank — which  invite  transcription ;  we  shall  take  three. 

*  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn  !  Priestesses  that  held 

Alternate  watch  at  Nature's  altar !     Deep 

And  full  of  mystery  the  course  ye  keep, 
lo  hidden  sympathy.  First,  chastely  cold. 
Thou,  Vestal  opring,  most  gently  dost  unfold 

The  oracles  of  Nature,  and  m>m  sleep 

Enchanted,  bid  her  infant  beauties  peep. 
Thou,  Summer,  dost  inscribe  in  living  gold 

The  fullness  of  each  promise  sibylline. 

And  mak'st  in  part  the  bright  fruition  thine. 
Murmuring  soft  music  from  her  leafy  fane  :., 

Till  Autumn's  stores  reveal  in  com  and  wine 
The  meaning  shut  in  every  bud  and  grain. 
Then  comes  the  solemn  pause  which  calb  Spring  back  again.*^ 

pp.  175—176. 

Of  the  two  with  which  we  shall  follow  up  this,. the  first  opens 
the  series  on  spring ;  and  of  the  second,  we  OHist  be  permitted 
to  say,  that  the  closing  idea  is  as  beautiful,  both  in  fancy,  feel<^ 
ing,  and  expression,  as  any  thing  we  ev«r  met  widi 'of  the  kind. 

<  Tliere  is  a  stir  abroad  in  earth  and. sky.. 

The  busy  clouds,  novf  huddUog*  now^disfiefsiogi 

Seem  with  the  windy  messengers  conversiDg.    -^>  ' 
The  landscape  is  alive :  the. shadows  By,  "■ 

Coursed  o'er  the  uplands  by  lbs  hunter  breeae. 
The  shifting  lights  are  colour  |o  the  eye. 
Clothing  with  warmth  the  sober  scenery,  ' 

The  russet  corn-lands  and  the  crisp,  bare  trees* 
Vol-.  XXL  N.S.  2  U 
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A  dotting  scarce  peraqytible,  thrown  out 
In  tints  of  liTelier  brown,  on  hedge  and  bought 

Gives  mystic  signs.    A  spirit  is  about. 

Felt  through  all  NatureS  veins ;  and  all  things  now^ 

Swelling  witli  vernal  hope,  are  ready  quite^ 

Waiting  His  word,  who  ssAd,  Let  there  be  li^it.* 


*  Summer  is  come ;  he  with  the  eye  of  flame 

And  lordly  brow,  whence,  in  his  angry  moody 
Flash  the  bine  lightnings :  he  is  come  to  clafan 

His  bride,  the  gentle  Spring,  whom  late  he  woo'd 
With  softest  airs.    See  how  his  fervid  breath 

Has  calPd  the  roses  up  on  her  chaste  cheek ! 

And  now  to  him  the  sceptre  she  with  medc 
And  tender  smile  resigns.    Her  woodland  wreath 
Is  faded,  but  the  garden's  gay  parterre 

Is  rich  with  gorgeous  hues ;  and  glorious  things 
Haunt  the  coolstream,  and  flutter  m  the  aur. 

Resplendent  forms :  the  flowers  have  taken  wings. 
They  do  not  die — there's  nothing  in  Creation, 
That  dies;  succession  all,  and  wondrous  tranrai^ration.' 

pp.  167, 8. 

There  is  a  Poem  addressed  to  the  Nightingale,  of  which  we 
shall  only  say,  that  we  think  it  the  most  original  and  delightful 
of  the  collection.  We  shsiU  extract  a  part,  not  by  any  means 
as  superior  to  the  rest,  but  as  the  most  tractable  for  citation. 

<  O  wondrous  bird !  thy  varied  measure, 

The  very  soul  of  pleasure. 
Who  but  an  unblest  lover  could 
Have  fancied  set  in  minor  mood  ? 
Who  but  the  votary  of  folly 

Have  called  it  melandioly  ? 

<  To  me  that  sonj;  denotes  no  less 
Than  mirth  and  inborn  hap^inessy 
That  dreams  the  peaceful  night  away 
In  living  o'er  the  ioys  of  day. 

To  me  it  a  long  tale  unravels 
Of  airy  voyages,  Perdan  travels^ 
Gay  nranks  in  summer's  fiurtst  bowcn. 
And  Dreken  hearts  among  the  flowers ; 
And  then  of  England's  landscape  mild. 
Spring's  virgin  faKeauties  undefiled, 
Her  violet-banks,  her  blue-bell  glades. 
Her  daisied  meads,  her  menwood  shadesp 
The  hedge-rows  where  the  may  is  bloondng. 
With  tenderest  scent  the  air  perfiumog. 
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Tlie  stream  tliroiigh  richesC  pastures  windingy 
And  tender  corn,---of  tliese  reminding. 
It  seems  to  speak  of  all  to  me 
In  vocal  poetry. 

^  And  but  that  mortal  men  most  aleepi 
Pleased  t  my  station  here  eould  keep 
The  Hve-lonff  nk^t,  a  listening  to  thy  tale. 
But,  erer-wfuceful  nightineale. 

When  dost  thou  suspend  thy  numbers. 

And  yield  to  auiet  slumbers  I 
The  lane,  beyond  his  usual  hours. 

Contending  with  thee  from  the  sky, 
Seems  exerting  all  his  powers. 
Singing  of  corn,  and  thou  of  flowers— > 

Thou  beneath,  and  he  on  high, 

A  fugue  of  wondrous  melody. 
ThouMt  sing  him  down,  and  he  so  quiet 

Under  the  wheat,  in  iowly  nest. 
Will  marvel  at  thy  tuneful  riot. 

Breaking  his  gentle  partner's  rest. 
But  when  his  matin-bell  he  sprincs 

At  earliest  dawn,  untired  tay  skill. 
While  his  loud  orisons  he  sings, 

H^  hear  thee  at  thy  vespers  still.'  pp.  16S— 165. 

The  volume  is  excellently  printed. 


Art.  XI.  Swme  AccawU  of  the preteiU  State  qf  the  Engluk  SOtlers.iw 
AUttMift  Soutk  Africa.  By  Thomas  Pringle.  fxap  8vow  pp^  itaS. 
London.  1814. 

m^E  have  heard  much  of  the  diaappointaient  and  misery  of 
^*  British  emigrants  to  the  United  States ;  and  some  of  outf 
Journalists  are  never  tired  of  abusing  Brother  Jonathan  ami 
laug^in^  at  BirkbedL.  It  would  have  been  ar  haippy  circvMsM- 
atance,  if  the  Illinois  paradise  had  proved  the  only  tmrage  of  the 
fancy,  that  had  seduced  manjr  a  poor  wanderer  into  desert  and 
inboapitable  reeiona.  Mr.  Priof^e  ia  aeontaiy  to  the  Society 
fbr  the  Relief  of  distressed  Sett]er8,.eBtablMiea  iti  Cape  ToMv; 
and  he  baa  sent  fordi  thia  pbifn  and  affeetiile  detail  or  factis,  in 
tito  kepe  of  its  awaketiing  the  active  sympathy  of  their  country^ 
asor  IB  more  fortunate  regions.    '  The  trtith  is/  he  says, 

«  the  em%ration  to  Algoa  Bav  was  allonther  too  naihlv  and  har# 
aicdiy  eonoertad.    A  sort  of  Utowian  dafiriam  was  sonebaw  eaoiCBd 


at  Aat  time  in  the  pahKc  miad  abo^t  Soaih  Afiniaa»  and  the  ^omttf 
dascriptiaos  of  soparficial  obsenrers  seem  to  hare  intoxicaaai  widi 
dbairCiroean  hlandislimeats,  not  merely  the  gullible  heed  of  unfia- 
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formnl  rmigritnts,  but  many  ftobcr  men  both  in  and  oat  of  Pn-KiUBeat 
The  parliamentary  grant  of  5(),0()0l.  was  voted.     Five  tbouMnd  eiiii-> 
granU  were  selected  from  the  incredible  maltitndea*  of  all  rankti 
characters,  and  professions,  who  besieged  Earl    Bathunt'k    oflioe 
with  their  eager  applications.    The  motley  and  ill-aasorted bands  were 
collected  and  crowded  on  board  a  fleet  of  transperta  provided  (aad 
certainly  well  fitted  out)   by  government;  and  after  a  favourable 
voyage,  and  a  fortunate  debarkation  at  Algoa  Bay,  they  prooeededv 
in  long  trains  or  caravims  of  bullock-waggons,  towards  tlieir  laad  ef 
promisef .    At  length  they  found  themselves  in  Albany,  with  a  se- 
rene sky  above,  and  verdant  plains  and  bowery  groves  wound  tfitai. 
They  pitched  their  tents  under  the  shade  of  fragront  ooaelaa,  and 
groves  of  the  gorgeous-blossomed  caifer-boom,  and  believed;  ibr  a 
brief  space,  that  all  those  Arcadian  dreams  and  romantic  —=-=--»-— 


were  about  to  be  actually  reaiizea.     ^ias !  one  mignt  mue  a(  (De  ao* 
surd  delusion,  were  not  the  result  too  calamitous  for  mirth  or  levity.' 

Mr.  Pringle  seems  disposed  to  attribute  tite  delnsioa  re- 


to  have  it  understood,  that  he  does  not  mean  to  inculpate  Mr. 
Barrow,  notwithstanding  that  his  '  able  work'  contains  opinions 
that  the  Author  finds  reason  widely  to  differ  from^  and  remBiks 
that  are  not  just !  The  fact  is,  we  believe,  that  the  poetical 
representations  of  the  Quarterly  Heviewer  had  far  more  influ- 
ence, than  all  the  accounts  of  the  Missionaries.  That  writer 
affirmed,  among  other  things,  that  there  were  not  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  colony,  fifty  elephants  remaining,  and  that  the 
tallest  is  not  nine  feet  high.  He  has  been '  misinforaiedU'  aays 
Mr.  Pringle. 

«  From  my  own  observations  in  travelling  through  the  ibrHla  of  die 
Reitberg  and  Sunday  River*  as  well  as  from  direct  information^  ob- 
tained from  the  Moravian,  missionaries  at  Witte  River,  and.otber 
auUientic  sources,  I  am  well  assured  that  many  hundred  dqihants 


*  *  Upwards  of  90,000  souls»  as  I  was  informed  on  good  authority 
in  London,  before  I  embarked. 

f  *  While  encamped  at  Algoa  Bay,  waiting  for  wagywsto  coalnj 
us  into  the  interior,  I  met  one  day  with  a  party  of  ladut  and  geK^ 
men  searching  for  apricots  and  oranges  in  the  thorny  Jungles  neir'tbe 
Zwartkop's  river,  where  thev  rather  simply  expected  to  find  them 
growing,  **  wild  in  the  woods/'  like^  hips  ana  haws  in  England  I 
About  6ve  hundred  emigrants,  of  various  parties,  were  then  locked 
in  tents  along  the  beach  where  Port  Elizabeth  has  been  since  buQt,i 
and  many  of  them  appeared  to  have  been  allured  from  htede  Igr  hopea 
not  less  extravagant  than  those  of  the  orange  gaAerers.* 
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ttitt  eixist  in  die  nuraerouB  extcnsiye  jungles  on  this  side  the  Fish 
River,  and,  moreover,  that  some  of  them  occasionally  do  attain 
the  prodigious  height  of  sixteen  and  even  eighteen  feet*.  I  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  personally  ascertaining  the  dimensions  of 
a  full  grown  elephant* by  actual  measurement;  but  I  once  rode 
through  a  numerous  herd  of  these  animals  on  the  Kounap  River,  in 
company  with  some  engineer  officersy  and  passed  within  d[)oat  fifty 
paces  of  one  large  male,  whose  height  we  estimated  at  fourteen 
feet  ai  least  * 

Since  the  arrival  of  the  settlers,  the  elephant  han  retreated 
to  the  more  impenetrable  and  solitary  forests  that  adjoin  the 
Fish  and  Bosjeman's  rivers.;  but  the  forest,  or  jungle,  which 
clothes  the  steep  ravines  that  bonier  the  rivers  of  Albany,  ifi 
still  inhabited  by  herds  of  bufTaloes,  and  some  species  of  the  ante- 
lope and  hyena.  The  lion  also  has  almost  entirely  disappeared* 
though  he  is  '  far  from  being  such  a  poltroon  as  Mr.  Barrow 
'  supposes.* 

But  these  are  trivial  matters.  Far,  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
lions  and  elephants,  is  the  minute  enemy  by  which  the  colony 
was  infested  the  very  first  year  of  the  new  settlement.  The 
vegetable  distemper  called  rust,  first  began  to  prevail  exten- 
sively and  virulently  throughout  the  colony  in  1820.  It  is  the 
same  as  the  mildew  known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  red 
robin,  which  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  a  minute  insect. 

*  Whatever  be  its  nature,  it  has  appeared  in  South  Africa,  as  a 
scourge  much  more  formidable  and  relentless  than  any  of  the  other 
natural  plagues  of  drought,  locuittf  or  hurricanes,  to  which  we  are 
occasionally  exposed.' 

Many  settlers  had  their  first  crops  totally  destroyed  by  it. 
But  there  was  for  some  time  no  appearance  of  great  or  general 
distress,  '  though  even  the  most  sanguine  were  now  fully 
'  awakened  from  the  delusive  dreams  of  wealth  and  ease  with 
•  which  many  had  emigrated,*  and  *  though  many  were  destitute 
'  of  money,  and  of  all  their  accustomed  comforts.* 

'  Two  years  and  a  half,'  adds  Mr.  Pringle,  *  of  continued  disap- 
pointment and  disaster  to  the  settlers  have  passed  since  I  visited  Al- 
banyy  and  they  have  seen  two  more  successive  crops  perish  firom  their 
eager  grasp,  as  they  ripened.  A  tbfrd  has  likewise  partially  failed, 
and  what  of  it  has  escaped  the  rust  and  the  hurricane^  is  scarcely  yet 
secure  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate.^ 

The  Government  having  at  length  seen  the  necessity  of  al- 
lowing all  who  chose,  to  leave  their  locations,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion have  dispersed  themselves  throughout  the  Colony.  But 
a  '  helpless  resiaue'  remain  behind,  '  chained  to  their  location 


•  by  ih^r  intnt-fifrin  ihe  sail,  imd  by  inabUitj*  to  beVn  the** 
■  M;lvei*.'  On  Uicir  hchulT  Uiis  Appeal  U  madf.  Th^y  <:ob««( 
ohieiiy  of  the  heads  of  ])artieH  bimI  of  iwlependent  haubH 
(rtio  ennocted  to  establish  themselves  on  thetr  se-wnul  aUo*. 
meotn.  Dy  ihe  aid  of  their  o*vn  funds,  ot  the  exertion  of  tttvir 
awn  induKtry.  These  two  classes  are  6Dit(d  lo  liave  bp*ii  ft? 
ftr  the  most  uuroriunate,  if  not  the  exclo^tive  Rnfferert.  fcv  tW 
r«siilt  of  tlie  finigTutioii ;  as  the  iiiechani£s  and  Ul>ourerfcU)(ii4 
MifBcicnt  nrd  profitable  pinjiloyment  on  the  location*,  r^Im)^ 
M  the  runils  ot  th«  luperior  settlera  la»t(>d,  aiid  thtm  gntdoiflji 
atMiidoncd  tlie  settlement.    These  reautiiiiug  •etllen 

'  were  at»  of  Mtne  propenr  and  of  adTcniurou*  cpini,  vlu  oMW 
owl  undar  ui  agrteownt  tritb  thdr  owther  coumrv  U       '     ' 
portaM   poniion  in  the  Cape  Ktllemenl.     ITirj'  u* 
— d  prntxrnring  cxeniaas  to  dfect  tbal  olijM,  bat  fa 
,   ptwd  ty  t»fore»eea  qUttdo,  aod  owfhdipcd  bjr  a  aw 
of  MMuroMNUiUblc  ditastcn.    Tbey  men  wrinafcaiw  ■< 
doobtlMmtiB pvmg ocdit ta to* fiamraig  aowaaM  of  ll 
anl  capabiliriti  rf  tbaemuiur;  but  ast  iMra  edp 
UaOuiwiiwioi,  duipanljoaanUMBcel  Iba*  * 


«•» 


««M    'laVii    w  tod  «■•  •  >dp«c*H4*  «• 


gw  tilMJWrrf^J  «« 
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all  capacities,  and  containing  many 
Plates.  This  work  is  the  result  of  thirty 
years'  experience  in  Families  of  distinc- 
tion, and  contains  important  improve- 
ments  in  the  Art* 

In  the  press,  A  Key  to  the  Science  of 
Botany,  io  the  form  of  conversations. 
By  Mrs.  Selwyn,  with  plates. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Sprague  has  in  the  press, 
an  Appendix  to  the  Phannacopoeias, 
containing  a  critical  examination  of  the 
London  Pharmacoposia  of  1824,  with  an 
extensive  Supplement  of  approved  For« 
molas,  &c.  To  which  is  addod,  a  correct 
Translation  of  the  last  edition  of  the 
London  Pharmacoposia,  with  explana- 
tory notes. 

The  Ashanteea.  We  understand  that 
Mr.  Dapois,  late  his  Britmnnic  M^esty's 
Envoy  and  Consul  at  Asbantee,  is  about 
to  publish  a  Journal  of  hit  residenee  in 
that  kingdom,  which  is  expected  to 
throw  considerable  light  oo  the  origin 
and  eanies  of  the  present  war.  It  will 
comprise  also  his  notes  and  researches 
relative  to  the  Gold  Coast,  and  the 
interior  of  Western  Africa^  cliieSy  ooU 
lected  from  Arabic  MSS.  and  informa<- 
tioii  communicated  by  the  Moslems  of 
Guinea. 
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HIStTOBV. 

The  Historical  Life  of  Joanna,  Queini 
i>r  Naplc-H  and  Counios  of  Pnivcnce, 
with  cori-eJativc  Details  of  Iht*  Liteniinrc 
and  ManntTK  uf  Italy  and  Provence  in 
the  Thirteenth  and  Fonrioentli  Centuries. 
2  vols.  8vo.  with  portraits,  vignettes, 
&c.   II.  5s. 

PRILOLOCV. 

A  Practical  German  Grammar,  being 
a  New  and  Ka^y  Methtid  of  acquiring  a 
<hiiroii';h  Kiioalcd^c  of  the  German 
I^iV<;nau:c;  tor  the  Usu  of  Schools  and 
Private  Student K.  By  John  RowlHAham, 
MastiT  of  the  Classical  Mathematical, 
and  Commercial  Academy,  Walworth. 
6r.  6d. 

The  Etymologic  Iniorprnter;  or,  an 
F.xplannlory  and  PronmiDcmg  Dictio- 
nary of  the  Kn;;liKh  I^mguage.  Part 
I.  containing  a  full  D«*vtflopment  of  the 
Principles  of  Etymology  and  Grammar, 
&c.  fcc.  &C.  By  James  Gilchrist,  8vo. 
8s. 

rillSIOLOGV. 

Physii>logical  Fragments :  to  which 
ate  added,  Supplementary  Ob|iervations, 
to  shew  that  Vital  and  Chemical  Ener- 
li'ic^  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  l>oth  de- 
livvd  from  the  Solar  Light.  By  John 
13y  water.  8vo.  5s.  6fl. 

rosiRY. 

A  Midsummer  Day's  Dream.  By 
Edwin  AMierstrme,  Author  of  **  The  Last 
Days  of  Hereulanciim,*'  &r.  f.cap*  with 
pUtes  eujcravcd  by  G.  Cooke,  from  de- 
signs by  Martin.  Ss. 

Ancient  Poetry  and  Romances  of 
Spain,  selected  ur.d  traoslateil.  By  J. 
lifiwriufT,  Esq.  pO!tt.  8vo.  lUs.  6d. 

The  DirdH  of  Aristophaui-s,  translated 
into  English  Verse, with  Notes.  By  the 
lU'v.  M.  r.  Cury,  A.M.  Author  uT  the 
Tra^^lation  of  Dante.  8%-o.  \fa   M. 

The  Agamt  mnon  of  i&>  hyliis,  trans- 
Ktt(d  into  I'.nglikh,  with  Notes  Critical 
aii'l  Kxplnnatory.  By  John  Symmons, 
V.^t],  A.  M.  of  Christ* Church,  Oxford. 


The  Unotcd  City  ;  Kva,  a  Tale ;  •!>.'. 
other  Poemii  By  Joccph  Bound  a 
14uio.  6s. 

THIOLOOT. 

For  Christian  Mbnou  to  t!ie  Hn- 
then,  an  Oratioa.     Deliver^  before  rlit 
London  Mis^oary  Socidy  at  tbeir  a« 
niversary,  1894.     By  tbc  Rev.  Edward 
Irving,  A.M. 

**^The  whole  proceedi  to  W  de^ 
voted  to  the  bene6i  of  the  widam  uf  tke 
late  Rev.  J.  Smith.  MiMoaary  al  De- 
merara. 

Sennona,  and  Plana  of  8n»uai,  aa 
many  of  the  moat  impoitaBt  texts  af 
Holy  Scripture.  By  the  Rev.  JuHph 
Bcmson.  8vo.  6s. 

TaATita  AVO  TorocaaniT. 

Scenes  and  loipreMwoa  n  RfTTt  tmi 
in  Italy.    By  the  Author  uf  ** 
of  India,**  &c.  8vo.   19a. 

Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Aain  Mil 
comparative   Remarka  ott    the 
and  modern  Geography  of  that 
By  William  Maitin  Leake,  F.H.S.  Wi* 
a  map.  8vo.  18s. 

Journal  of  a  Voya(!e  to  Btaai,  aad 
Residence  there,  daring  part  af  lie 
Years  1821,  188^  1803^ 
Account  of  the  Revuiutioo  which  I 
about  the  Independence  o 
Gmplie.  By  Maria  Graha«»  Aaih* 
of  •<  Residence  in  lmlia,>*  Ibc.  ftc.  Hi* 
witJi  engravings.  21. 9s. 

Selections  from  the  Worlu  ef 
de  Humboldt,  relating  to  the' 
Inhabitants,  Productions,  and  Hi 
Mexico,  with  Notes  and  an 
By  John  Taylor,  Esq.  Trea^ 
Geological  Society,  &G.  Svn.  niA  a 
plate  and  a  new  map,  ixmatruciai  ha* 
the  best  authorities,  itts* 

Extracts  from  a  Jmirvuil,  vriUsa  aa 
the  Coasts  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Mnini 
in  tlie  Years  1890,  I8'2I,  and  18St.  ^ 
Captain  Basil  Hall,  Royal  Navy, 
of  a  Voyaj^e  to  Loo  Choo.  <  vali 
8vo.  with  a  chart.  II.  la. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Letter  from  the  Author  of  Prorewional  Cbrutiaoityp  wi 
ciitiiti  to  hand  too  lale  for  iobcrtion  in  the  prctenl 
appear  in  Uie  next* 
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■lyroBV.     ■ 

The  Historical  Life  of  Joannki,  Queen 
i>r  NapKrti  and  Countess  of  Provence, 
with  correJattvc  Details  of  th**.  Literatnro 
and  Manners  of  Italy  and  Provence  in 
thcThtrtcenth  and  Fonrieentli  Centuries. 
2  vols.  8vo.  with  portraits,  vignettes, 
&c.  II.  5s. 

PHILOLOOY. 

A  Practical  German  Grammar,  being 
a  New  and  Kasy  Method  of  acquiring  a 
(hoHMigh  Knowledge  of  the  German 
I^ntfiiajrc ;  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and 
Private  Students.  By  John  Row1>oth«m, 
Masti*r  of  the  Classical,  Mathematical, 
and  Commercial  Academy,  Walworth. 
6s.  6d. 

The  Etymolofcic  futorpreter;  or,  an 
Explanatory  and  Pronouncing  Dictio- 
nary of  the  Knglish  Language.  Part 
I.  containing  a  full  IK*velopment  of  the 
Principles  of  Etymology  and  Grammar, 
&c.  fcc.  fcc  By  James  Gilchrist.  8vo. 
8s. 

rillSiOLOGV. 

Physiological  Fragments ;  to  which 
are  added,  Supplementary  Ob|(ervatinns, 
U)  shew  that  Vital  and  Chemical  Ener- 
};ies  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  both  de* 
rivid  from  the  Solar  Light.  By  John 
13y water.  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

rOBTRY. 

A  Midsummer  I>ay*8  Dream.  By 
Edwin  Atherstoiie,  Author  of  "  The  Last 
Days  of  Heroulancnm,"  &c.  f.cap.  with 
pUte^  engraved  by  G.  Cooke,  from  de- 
signs by  Martin,  Ss. 

Ancient  Poetry  and  Romances  of 
Spain,  selected  ur.d  translated.  By  J. 
Bowrinpr,  Esq.  po^>t•  8vu.  lUs.  6d. 

The  Birdx  of  Artstop bancs,  translated 
into  English  Verse,  with  Notes.  By  the 
llfv.  II.  V.  Cury.  A.M.  Author  uT  the 
Traiiblation  of  Dante.  8%'o.  9s  (kl. 

The  Agamiiuiion  of  ^ihylus,  trans- 
l.<tt  a  into  English,  with  Notes  Critical 
air!  Kxplnnutury.  By  John  Symmons, 
E<q.  A.  M.  of  Christ  Church,  Oxfurd. 


The  Unotcd  City ;  Kva,  a  Tale  ;  and 
other  Poemi.  By  Joseph  BouiKk-n. 
lUmo.  6s. 

THBOLOOT. 

For  Cbrutiao  Missioas  to  the  Hca* 
then,  an  Oration.  DeliYered  before  the 
London  Misaonary  Society  at  their  an- 
niversary, 1824.  By  the  Rev.  Edward 
Irving,  A.M. 

**^The  whole  proceeds  to  be  de- 
voted to  tbe  benefit  of  the  widciw  of  tlw 
late  Rev.  J.  Smith,  MissioiMry  at  De- 
nierara. 

SermoM,  and  Flam  of  Seiwom,  oo 
many  of  the  moat  important  texts  of 
Holy  Scripture.  By  the  Rer.  Joseph 
B<msoiu  8vo.  6s. 

TSAVBU  AVD  ToroesAnir. 

Scenes  and  Imprfsrinns  ia  Bgypt  and 
in  Italy.  By  the  Author  of  *'  Sketches 
of  India,"  &c.  8?o.  19s. 

Jouriul  of  a  Tour  in  Asia  Miaor,  with 
comparative  Remarks  on  the  mudeat 
and  modern  Geography  of  that  country. 
By  William  Martin  Leake,  F.ILS.  With 
a  map.  Svo,  18s. 

Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Brazil^  and 
Residence  there,  during  part  dt  the 
Years  1821,  ISftS,  1803;  ineMi^f  an 
Accoimt  of  tbe  Revolution  which  hraugfat 
about  the  Independence  of  the  BiaaiHan 
Empire.  By  Maria  Orahaa,  Antkor 
of  •<  Residence  in  Ind'ia,"  Ace.  Im.  4to. 
witli  engravings.  21. 2s. 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Baion 
de  HumboUt,  relating  to  the  Cteatr, 
Inhabitants,  Productions,  and  Hiuas  of 
Mexico,  with  Notes  and  an  IntfodncUon. 
By  John  Taylor,  Esq.  Trca^rer  to  the 
Geological  Society,  ftc.  S^-o.  with  a 
plate  and  a  new  map,  coustruded  Groa 
the  best  authorities.  12s. 

Extracts  from  a  Journal,  written  en 
the  Coasts  of  Chili,  Peru»  ami. Mexico^ 
in  tlie  Years  1820,  1821,  and  ia2t..  By 
Captain  Basil  Hall,  Royal  Navy,  Anther 
of  a  Voyage  to  Loo  Choo.  SI  vols  p9^ 
8vo.  with  a  chart.  11.  Is. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS- 

The  Letter  frum  tlic  Author  of  Profcsstonal  Chrutiaiiity,  wlnclt 
catiiu  to  hand  too  late  for  infiertion  in  the  present  NiimberadilK 
appear  in  tlie  next. 
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Aaron,  tomb  of,  ^9. 

Abtenlett^  EngiiihytU  Gtmva^  Af.  Simomtt 
rtpresentation  off  325,  et  ieq, 

Adam's,  the  Rev.  Thomas,  works,  and 
private  thoughts  on  religion,  189,  et 
J»9. ;  bis  first  religious  impressions, 
182;  hi9  eamesi  desire  to  aeauire  a 
torrecl  knomieds^e  q/  evangelical  truths 
id, ;  worlcs  pablished  during  his  lifle, 
183;  remarks  on  expository  preach- 
ing, 1 83,  4 ;  ipedmens  }pf  the  authr*s 
expository  remarks,  185,  6;  character 
^  his  private  thoughts,  187. 

Album,  the  climbing  boyX  588,  et  teq. 

Andrew's  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Die* 
tionary,  without  points,  261,  el  teq, ; 
.  author's  opinion  of  the  origin  of  cer- 
tain Hebrew  letters,  262;  design  if 
building  the  tower  qf  Babel,  ib,  i  hii 
opinion  of  the  age  of  the  Septuagiot, 
'  963 ;  Adam  proved  to  have  lived 
fifteen  years  a  naturalist,  before  the 
'  formation  of  Eve,  t^. ;  author's  curi- 
ous definition  of  some  Hebrew  words, 
963 ;  specimens  of  amended  teansla- 
iioDS  of  the  authorised  veiskm  of  the 
Bible,  264. 

^fril,  an  ode  to,  hy  Sr  Aubrejf  dt  Vere 
Hunt,  167,  8. 

Arabai  Ma{fooner,  temple  a/,  10,  1 1. 

Aristides's  picture  of  a  besieged  town, 
description  of,  452. 

Armada,  temple  of,  interior  of  its  sanctuary f 
4. 

Alb,  large  one,  in  tocbaber  church- 
yard, 181  i  see  Phillips's  Sylva. 

Attouauy  (Syeue)  granitic  quarries  at,  9. 

Baker's  history  and  antiquities  of 
Northamptonshire,  125,  et  seq.;  au" 
Hue's  outline  qf  his  plan,  195,  6 ;  inci- 
dnts  illustrative  of  ancient  customs, 
197,  8;  quakers  begin  to  bury  in 
(mrdeos,  &c.  128  ;  the  Rev.  L.  Free- 
man** remarkable  orders  respecting 
the  disposal  of  bi*  dead  body,  ib. ; 
Holdenby  bouse,  the  residence  nf 
Charles  I. ,  after  the. battle  of  Naseby, 
ik  ;  order  for  the  kin^e 


vents  and  expenses,  199,  30;  hit  ttttp* 
tionat  Holdenby  130,  i;  Ms^Bae- 
vilte  detected  m  aitemptssig  la  aomvejf 
letters  to  the  king,  131 ;  tubeefuessi 
failure  ef  Mrs,  Caoe  to  de^ear  a  letter 
teopUr,  131,2;  abduditm ^  the  kisig 
bjf  Comet  Jojfce,  139,  Ice. 

Bakewell's  travels  in  the  Tarentniwy 
among  the  Oredm  and  Pennine  Alps, 
&c.  306,  et  seq,;  detcripiiom  of  the 
diy  qf  Oenevop  316,  et  jsf.;  ssngular 
esrtasmstance  in  the  ear^  life  ofJtouueaUf 
317  i  morale  cf  the  Geneoese,  318 ;  so- 
cUUs  dts  DimoKket,  319,  90;  ^l^snee 
of  the  Genooese  agieinsi  lAs  mage  «(f 
parsstsonsf,  391 ;  prevalence  of  inicide 
among  the  Oenevese,  ih, ;  pride  ike 
prevailing  cause  cf  it,  391,  9;  grosa 
misrepicsentation  in  regard  to  ecele* 
siastical  afiairs  at  Geneva,  393* 

Berne,  account  4^  its  govermnent,  state  qf 
morals,  ^c  3Q9. 

Bible  associaUon  at  Jaffna,  eonsisiing  wkol^ 
cf  motives,  948. 

Bidtre,  dungeons  qf  HW,  49. 

Bkkuanu  tribe,  deecription  qf,  505 ;  tkehr 
reHgioH,  506  ;  tingular  custom  fremdl* 
ing  among  them,  ib. 

Biography  and  obituary,  aomial,  Ibr 
1894,  366,  et  seq.  §  principal  snl^ects 
of  the  present  volume,  367 ;  detail  of 
the  principal  cirennistances  in  tbe  life 
of  Robert  Bloom6eld,  ib.  et  jsf  • 

Birt*t  anmmary  of  tlie  principlei  and 
history  of  popery,  408,  ei  seq, ;  al- 
tered feeling  of  the  public  in  regard 
to  popery,  408,  9;  probable  cames 
of  it,  409,  to ;  active  seal  of  the  pa- 
pists in  tbe  preient  dar,  411 ;  eftnir- 
diigqf  tkeckimqfAeBimithckurtklo- 
tke  s^fpeOatiou  qf  catkoke  euposad,  419  ; 

Ml,  413 :  its  rweemu,  and  mode  •/ 


Blvonnc,  lively  diMriptieii  of  one,  148, 

159. 
Jfioaiiilf.  AMi  ef  Ht  prMM 


INDEX. 


Ronn  of  St.  Urmia,  and  of  her  deren 
tlioiiMnd  Brititk  virKint,  468. 

Botniiy.  fir)it  ttepi  to,  379,  r<  teq. 

fiowring't  BaUf  ian  AntboloffT^  27)2,  tt 
leq.  ;  ipedmen  from  Anna  Byns^  in  the 
tixletntk  ctniur^f  973,  4;  jeu  tPegprit^ 
bvJaco6  Colt,  974;  pormt  btf  Gerbirar.d 
jSrettfrode,  ib.  el  etq. ;  lite  huwired  md 
thirty  •third  pialm,  by  Rtjael  Kamphuy' 
afn,  277,  8;  churui  from  a  tragedy  of 
Jotttt  Van  den  Fondei,  978,  9 ;  poem  qf 
Jeremias  de  Deeker,  '279« 

m  —  fpeciment  of  the  Rustian 

poetf ,  59,  ei  teq.  f  remarkt  on  the  poetry 
^f  RuttiOf  39,  60  ;  ipecimeHt  of  Hmtian 
naihnal  longe,  61,  9 ;  Motbia  reteuedf 
CJ,  kc. ;  Mong  of  the  t[ood  Tear,  66,  7  ; 
thefatewell,  67,  8 ;  /cnw  i/i  a  boat,  68,  9. 

Boyd,  uiastacre  of  its  crew,  at   New 
Zealand,  probable  cause  of,  159. 

Brown's  memoir*  of  the  public  and  pri- 
vate life  of  John  Hownni,  the  philan- 
thropist, 414,  r<  trq.  ;  Dr.  Aikiu*s  de- 
fence of  IIoward*s  conduct  to  his  fa- 
mily, 415;  early  life  of  Howard, 
415.  16 ;  quits  ICnglandfot  Franee,8Cc, 
416  ;  Am  taUefor  the  fine  arts,  ib,  ;  his 
noble  sacrifice  of  tatte  to  rbri&tian 
bcnrvolence,  417 ;  hie  attachment  to  the 
pleasures  of  hame,  418;  dtscriplion  of 
hit  htmse  and  ^roands  at  CardiniiloH,  ib.; 
his  favourite  writers^  AW;  hiii  ill  state 
uf  licnilh  on  his  return  from  the  con- 
tinent, ib,;  his  marriage,  death  of 
Ms  «ifo,  f^;  embarkw  for  Lisbon,  but 
is  raptured,  aud  imprisoned  at  Bn'st. 
4'Jl  i  rriinnvto  Kngl.ind  and  re>id(>s 
.It  Cartliugtun,  ib, ;  his  9en>nd  mar- 
riage, birth  of  his  son,  and  death  of 
his  wife,  ib,f  his  devoted  atluehmeni  to 
his  tt{fe,  491 , 9 ;  revisits  the  continent 
with  the  intention  of  spendinjc  the 
wiutrr  in  Italy,  49'j;  hit  piotts  reasons 
for  aiierinf  his  pAin,  ib,  ;  a^ain  rethrnt 
to  Caidi'igton,  a*id  employs  kiwuelf  in 
meliorating  the  state  of  the  poor,  494  ; 
is  app(Mnti-«l  l)i}(h  ^lle^ifl^  «*f  Iktlfurd- 
stiiii',  4*26;  his  conttqneHt  interview 
w.th  IjoiUt'^nanct'lA^r  lluhirst^i^^;  rise 
<»i'  his  rueiliuns  in  l>ehalf  of  misery 
Aiul  uKtel  ed(M»,  427;  countries 
visiliil  by  him,  -vJS;  his  eifrem* 
ihfijrnie  u«  puoLsKsng  his  P''l*erSf  ib  ; 
car^Mt  nithieai  atlihidn^  Ni»  vtsit  to 
<i  COM  en/  m  Praf^ve^  <«^0;  rcNUfi* 
cii.V  tusiajcfSfff  ^i»  I'fiiir^ce  ozer  the 
Mi'^iff  cf  eonncted  pertams  eiir/rrf  hy 
hm,  4:^1,  9;  his  character  as  a  fa- 
ther, :ind  remarks  on  the  sutc  of  bU 
Min.  439;  his  dcal^>  f6. ;  bis  tabki 


in  CardingtoD  Church,  prep^rr^hy 
his  orders,  prior  to  quit  tine  the  IrfH* 
dom  on  hn  last  journcj,  439. 

Buchannan,  hia  name  reeewd  by  tlie 
Syrian  eler^,  953* 

Budhaism,  its  eomparativdy  indfetiTe 
nature,  438,  9  ;  its  probable  corrvp- 
tioii  from  a  purer  &ith,  ib,  §  lasf  sa- 
carnation  of  BadhUf  439,  40 ;  piunitsi 
and  corruption  of  Budhoim,  441 ; 
Wikarees  of  Badhn  tempke^  ib,  ;  image 
of  Budhv,  ib,  :  his  tooth  Ike  pikMism 
of  the  kingdom,  449;  taken  If  Ik  Bri- 
tith  army,  ib, 

BurchelPs  trarels  In  tlie  Ititerior  of 
Sontbem  Africa,  493»  ef  s0fw ;  hit  Vot- 
tility  to  the  m'nmmarics,  499;  imgt 
ostrich  ne4,  493,  4  ;  mode  ^  dmOng 
'k  eggs,  494 ;  treatment  ^  Me  wmtn 
among  the  bushmen,  495,  6 ;  tbdr  AOde 
of  dancing,  496 ;  two  rblnoeerotei 
shot,  1*6. ;  author  crones  the  Snow 
Monntains^  ib. ;  ii  kindly  attended  by 
B?r.  and  Mrs.  Kicherer,  while  nifaiiig 
from  ferer,  ib, ;  unexpectadty  M- 
coun'.ers  two  lionty  497,  8  ;  ai'gf  ■< 
his  cmI  reception  hy  the  aiiiiiwafto  at 
Kfwrwater,  499;  Sibilo,  a  minenl 
|x>wder  used  for  ornamenting  the  par- 
sons of  the  natives,  501 ;  aathwr 
passes  the  Kamhanni  muuntali, 
which  separate  the  HotfCBtot  aad 
Kaffer  races,  ib,  ;  arrivee  cf  ZJMaAm, 
fLattakoo, )50\\  kithitervkmmiAMei^ 
tivi  and  other  dtiefs^f  the  Oaekapnu,  50t, 
tt  seq,j  tnrns  portrait  pamlsr,  H.; 
snrpnsa  of  the  natiee* ,  on  eeehg  the 
drawing,  505;  extent,  popvlatinia 
&c.  of  Utakun,  ib,;  HMkm 
505,  6;  their  religion,  506; 
custom  prevalent  among  tkem,  ik 

Border's,  (H.F. )  lectnrea  on  the  i 

of  religion,  54,  et  Mf . ,-  tnh|cett«f  tte 
lectures.  5b ;  plan  of  the  AnA  iMimVi 
56,7;  0H  the  spsrit  of  4twf  ta  ifw,  tt.  { 
support  in  tkaprotptet  efdmtk^  M,  t. 

mental  dhriptlMy  446, 


et  trq.  ;  design  and  plan  of  the 

446.  7 ;  awaisM,  467 ;  awt^HJknikm  ef 

the  eithteentk  wmaim,  « 

t(f  Ckruisan  venl  Jor  iko 

if  true  tetigims,  447, 8. 
B:t'fto*,  ditnttrone siege ^ff  I59|  4  ; 

/aibi  it,  154,  5. 
Burnt*t  plurality  ufoScrtio  thc< 

of  Scotland  esammed,  463,  affaifC;-iil 

s>ei-uljir  engazemeets  of  e  paHftrW^^ 

stdereri  by  the  aotbor  aa  a  Mrt  ef 

plnralitiess  ih, ;  ctmafSL 
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m  m  Uni-wtaktr  comidgrti,  464,  5  ;  re- 
•Dmrks  ou  the  mode  of  lupporting 
<ii«Mntiog  miDiften,  465 ;  bard  case 
•f  ilie  epiicopal  curate,  465|  6 ;  pas- 
tori  of  churches  should  dedicate  tbeir 
Ulents  and  iime  4xe/iuMjf  to  the 
nork  for  which  they  receire  remune- 
ratiun,  466. 
tkukmen,  Ifmir  trtmlmcAl  t^f  iketr  woaien, 
49d»  6  i  their  mode  of  danciof ,  496. 

CbUn,  tUimiale  qf  kis  eharaeier  hy  M.  Si' 

wmmit  324,  by  some  tireumMtamcu  at- 

Uwiimg  ha  last  iliness,  a6. 
flswi/,  kt  imporlmmct  in  tke  East,  553. 
CaiKkiur,  CbristiaSy  true  nature  of^  143. 
Ca|Mmaum,  real  site  of,  not  yet  ascer- 

Uined,  359, 60. 
Cmiagit^ okpktnU^ qflU  R^jahiitflkM  Afy- 

jore,  deieriplmH  qfit,  957. 
Ctdmniei,  Umtecond^  of  ike  Nik,  desehp  Horn 

<t/;3. 

CalMtdk,  absurdity  of  ike  ekim  ef  ike  Ih- 

muk  tkurck  tQ  ike  appeUaiioH  ^,  expMed, 

418. 
CWv<  ^  IJbatau  ducrihedf  14;  remarks 

on,  by  various  trarellers,  14, 15« 
Chalmers  on  the  pauperism  of  Giaagow, 

tf5. 
Child*!  companioD,  or  suoday  scholar^s 

Mwasd,  476, 478. 
Chimney-sweeper's  friend*  fcc.  588,  et 

aff. 

ChrMfiianity,  prolcssioDal,  by  a  medical 
pimctitJooer,  373,  et  seq»  ;  cMikur^s  ot- 
temfis  le  eeosuel  for  ike  prevciiing  t^. 
Mii§  tmomg  wudieal  mea^  373;  usterl* 
tkai  Mmiomical  timkes  Uiid  io  product, 
am  em  waeomeried  man,  m  brutisk  imBen^ 
MikUHfnf  mimiy  374, 5  ;  crude  notions 
of  the  author  exposed,  ik.  ti  $eq, 

CUfkiND  oa  the  necessity  of  improving 
tte  eoaditioa  of  the  slaves  in  the  Bri- 
taah  cofeoaas,  kc  97,  <l  ftq* 

CohAf  (Or.)  the  founder  of  the  West 
India  and  Siogbaleae  missions,  435 ; 
bin  generous  and  ardent  seal  ior  the 
n^iaioQary  cause,  tA. 

Coader*!  Star  in  tua  £ait,  with  other 
Mtmi,  563«  K  «t.  I  09^9(f  ikeemgok 
fl«  Ifaii^s  etipmf,  563, 4 ;  mkfftaM 
eirwu,  on  mccomni  qf  tke  emrted  tano* 
eMMt^  Ikt  UudoottSUi  nfenme  to 
Perti*^  Okiae,  e«/  Tokt^,  5«5;  epos- 
iiMdhi  10  ikeS^qf  Beikkkem,  566; 
nmt  of  the  handled  and  fDrty-fiith 
pMki^566«7g  the hnndradaBd forty- 
Sib^  psalm,  567,  8 ;  ikm^omike 
jmiahm,  56S  ;  emUmkf  fr^m  ike  poemt 
mmtprmg  endmamr,  569, 70  ;  eslped 
/mm  epqtm  to  Ikt  ft^Mageb,  670. 


Confinement,  secret,  in  F^nce,  its  hor* 
rible  nature,  as  at  present  practised. 
393, 4. 
Conversations  on  the  bible,  by  a  lady, 

563. 
Correggio  and  Parmegiano,  sketches  of 
the  lives  of,  31 C,  ei  teq,;  birth  and 
early  life  of  Antonio  d'Allegri,  318; 
moden  under  tsAom  k»  UtuHed,  318, 9  ; 
curioiif  circaai»tances  attending  the 
low  of  hit  picture  of  the  Virgin  and 
infant  Saviour,   319 ;  descriplioii   of 
his  marriage  of  St.  Catliarioe,  330 ; 
hit  engagement  to  paint  tke  eknr€k  qf  8t» 
Jokn,  at  Parma,  ib,;  hii  celekrated  pic^ 
ture  qf  tke  nativity^  caSed  tke    Sotte, 
831 ;  undertakes  to  paiut  the  cathe- 
dral at  Parma,  t4. ;  testimony  of  Ti- 
tisn  to  his  superior  talents  as  an  artist, 
333 ;  pecnlier  ttyte  of  Correggio,  333, 3 ; 
his  particular  attention  to  the  quality 
of  his  colours,  ib.  g  eritkism  of  /kse/i 
on  tke  tijfU  of  Parmegiano,  333,  4 ; 
name  and  family,  &c.  of  Parmegiano, 
334. 
Conuma,  retreat  qf  ike  Brititk  anm/  to^ 

149;  batik  of,  153. 
C6tt(li,  (M.)  on  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  in  England,  &c.  385, 
et  ttf.  ;  causes  which  tended  to  ren- 
der the  present  work  popular  in  Eng- 
land and  in   France,  386,  7;  great 
advantages  received  by  the  author  in 
England,  ib, ;   defects  of  the  work, 
387;  autkor*i  remarks  on   ike  enrtkii 
stage  qfcriminai  proceedings  in  Engtandf 
387,8;  deficiencies  of  this  statement 
388 ;  powers  of  the  proesuew  de  roi, 
and  the  jagvif  lajfTMCliM,  as  contrasted 
with  those  of  the  English  magistrate, 
389 ;  vigour  of  age,  the  only  qualifi- 
cations requisite  in  these  French  ma- 
gistrates, 390,  1 ;  power  of  the  men- 
dot  itaminer,  391 ;  state  of  the  pri- 
sons, 393;    horrible  nature  of  the 
mise  «u  secrel,  or  secret  confinement, 
as  at  present  inflicted  in  Franee,  393, 
4;  crnelty  ofthemodeof  oonduetiof 
the  interrogatories,  t§. ;  im/cnergieen 
from  AT.  B4rmnfer*s  work,  394;  the 
antenrogalory  of  the  ancient  regime 
iBore  mild  than  the  present  iDode,  ib,; 
mode  of  eaamlniog  witaesaes,  395$ 
coostitutioD  and  proeeedhigt  of  the 
cbamtMr  of  council,  sk  /  first  hcarnf 
of  the  prisoner,  396,  V ;  the  proyif 
Tirbal,  397 1  oath  of  the  jury,398; 
eels  ^atenssHom,  ib,  ;  public  effitf ioft* 
tioBdr  the  primer  by  the  praltalt 
of  the  <««^400t9f«r«#,iK,- 
a9 
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■etgnenmiUy  their  niichicvoiii  ten- 
denoy,  401 ;  «mtkar*$  taitimimf  9f  the 
topkhikal  rtatoniMg  md  exir^vm^ani 
ImnffliKit  9f  tht  Fretuh  cmamf,  409»  3 ; 
his  tteUment  of  the  summing  up  hjf  the 
president,  403 ;  mode  of  determining 
th«  Terdict,  404;  question  whether 
trial  by  jary  exists  in  France,  ih, ; 
muiker*M  remwht  om  umnrimitjf  qf  dtdrioHf 
as  estmhlished  m  i^nee  in  1798,  405, 
6  ;  on  purtieular  paints  ef  a  rase,  406, 
7;  circumttancet  tending  to  exclude 
compairioQ  fhjm  the  bosom  of  the 
French  Juror,  407. 

CMyam^  Major  MadcmvthU  visk  to  it^ 
853 1  retmus  rites  ^fthe  %rjaa  ehairtheSf 
f4. 

Cowper,  rural  walks  of,  in  a  series  of 
views  near  OIney,  171,  9. 

Cowry  tree,  docription  and  rise  of,  158. 

Cruise**  journal  of  a  ten  months'  resi- 
dence in  New  Zealaud,  158.  et  seq,; 
object  of  the  author's  residence  in 
the  island,  158;  description  and 
u»e  of  the  cowry  tree,  i6.;  proba- 
ble cause  of  the  massacre  of  the 
cirw  cf  the  Bi^yd.  159;  Kroke^s  mc* 
eoamt  of  the  ■iiarrf  ^  e  pt^t  gf  tke 
(Tffw  ^f  MoriflmU  thip^  ih. ;  coiifiitatiol 
inimtourte  hetmeeu  the  woUers  amd  the 
•MfiMs,  159,  ^;  friend^  ^sposUiom 
^  the  mUiKOS  ftneraHw.  1 60 ;  their  dis* 
pMitionto  pilfer,  when  ou  shipboard, 
lol ;  f Ar  fteM  pgrner  ^  the  Teihoo  cr- 
peri^nd  hf  the  IVi'^cr  Regent  tchooner^ 
iX  ;  rCtinviMi  yd  the  Rcr.  Mr.  Mar*- 
4ra.  up  the  Wydematta  rrer,  ih, ; 
•tale  <d  the  minjon  at  New  ZeaUnd. 
IISK  « ;  odmrMe p^dnv  audJSdeisty 
of  a  WMUteaPTwaf  p^  16i. 

Oys>sl|  lBf»]pr  yiilsN  «^,  in  a  mebrtl  r«sr, 
9. 


C^vHMhT.  acadrmT    at,    Mr.    Robot 

Hall's  rvasarles  oa  it,  155. 
iWi.ews»iwws^<is,«5,<w 
iVwrt,  .a  CfTT4,  deacffipem  rfit,  JL*f. 
IV^Ni  CVwaiaa  phskagfAei,  491,    ft 

«^  ;  swbiects   tivalM  cf .  495  ;  tkr 


])rjw%  aitaiipt  to 

-  rrason  and  iwoteUoo,  the 
existeoce,  cwestnl  parfbmioM^  Ac 
of  an  eternal  Boing,  M9t  if  «|^^  i^ 
marks  on  the  argoiDenlB  that  sis 
adduced  to  ptofo  thm  baka^  •!■€< 
S89 ;  impoatibillty  of 
there  is  no  God,  s*.  |  tho 
things  moat  Im 
things  eternal,  9i0s 
CUrkcsk;  the  Mif 
as  certain  as  bin 
tract  from  Kowv,  991»8i~ 
for  the  perfisctiosi  of  a«d^  iik  / 
obJecUon  to  the  wMmm  ^tk  faadssB 
of  God.  enminad  aad  •apoH^BI, 
9;  cansafbrwliiali  tte  mtarwnis 
the  present  csaay,  9M  ^  ihi  «SiM- 
ftal  caadidalef,  tbair  mnm^  ftr. 
s^;  character  of 
5;  general 
wotIl,  &e.  tA.; 
tarostfunents  «f  tteftrtfmtaf  ite 
v<>Tk>  ih. ;  otJMOtiiM  to  toe  msis  d 
argument,  that  tha 
can  bedeoMwrtratod 
ence  of  ipaee,  996; 
em  ike  impart  qf  44» 
Dr.  aarke's  deflaiiioa  of 
the  anthntH  irat  pomttea. 
terial  world  eziata,  Al  | 
it  OMMie,  via. 
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He  W0U  wijidt  bf  tm  Amtmw  poet, 
380. 
JOvifl^ht,  beauties  of,  93,  ei  se^  ;  <m  ike 
d^nite  benevolence,  934. 

EbioniieeJiTil  meniionedbjf  Irerunu,  349. 

Ebsambaly  temple  of,  4. 

Sim,  history  of  tbe,  177  ;  probably  not 

iodigenoos  to  Englaod,i^. 
Bpha,  the  last  habitable  place  oo  the 

NHe  to  which  Nubian  boats  ascend,  3. 
Eredp,  Saint,  cell  of,  8,  9. 

Ferdinand  VII.,  king  of  Spain,  memoirs 
of,  translated  from  the  Spanish,  by 
M.  J.  Quin,  355,  ei  eeq,;  beneficial 
effects  of  Christianity  on  political  in- 

-    stttutions,  366  ;  the  progress  of  free- 
dom interrupted  by  the  consequences 
of  the   French  rerolution,  356,   7^ 
probable  eausee  of  ike  imbediUy  of  Fer* 
dinmnd,  357 ;  his  peculiar  situation  in 
his  father's  court,  358 ;  potUieal  cor- 
rupihn  and  degradation  if  the  kingdom 
at  that  period,  358,  9$  causes  from 
which  great  revolutions  generally  ori- 
ginate, 359  i  general  results  of  those 
respective  causes,  ib, ;  French  troops 
received  in  Spain  as  friends,  360,  1  ; 
bad  policy  of  Bonaparte,  361 ;  abdi- 
cation of  King  Charles,  362  ;  letters  qf 
the  queen  expressive  qfher  haired  of  her 
eon,  360,  3  ;  death  of  C^^rles,  363  ; 
trae  character  of  Ferdinand,  ib, ;  his 
amusements,    364$    proqfs  of  hie  utter 
heartlessness,  ib, ;  hu  mode  qf  govern-' 
meni  tn  accordance  with  the  views  iff  the 
Holy  Alliance,  366. 
Freeman,  the  Rev.  Langton,  his  remark- 
able orders  respecting  ibe  disposal  of 
his  dead  body,  128. 

Fndi  of  the  Dead  Sea,  31. 

Geneva,  deseripiion  of  the  eitjf  of,  316,  el 

seq.  ;  morals  of,  3  IS, 
Glasgow,  pauperism  of,  see  Chalmers, 
Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke, 
■  vindication  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
narratives  contained  in  the  first  two 
chapters  of,  328,  etseq,;  the  divinity 
of  the  religion  of  Christis  necessarily 
connected  with  the  integrity  of  its 
written  records,  328,9;  labours  of 
Griesbaoh  invaluable,  329;  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  text  a  puiely  critical 
question,  ib,;  design  and  merits  of 
the  present  work,  330 ;  decided  con- 
viction of  Griesbach  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  first  two  chapters  of  Mat- 
thew, 331  i  the  terms  NazareMf  Ebion^ 


iU,  and  ancient  Hebrew  Cbristin*^  ton* 
fesmded  bv  the  Editors  of  the  new  virsion, 
333;  EbionUesJhrsi  mtatione^.l^Jfo- 
nmii9,  ib. ;  eonsuled  qf  two  sects.  A.; 
OMiJmtsfrom  Ep^hanius  an4  Jerome, 
tetfeeiing  the  Hebrew  gospel,  332,  3; 
their  testimonies  either  mistaken  or 
misrepresented  by  the  Editors  of  the 
new  version,  333;  the  Editors' sUte. 
ment  of  the  case  of  Marclou,  334 ; 
case  iff  Marckn  examined  bff  the  prvsent 
writer,  334,  5  ;  remarks  on  the  Editors* 
r^erence  to  the  copies  qf  Cerinthus  and 
Carpocratet,  336,-01  sea,  ;  contratBetory 
assertions  qf  a  Calm  Inquirer  exposed, 
339;  remarks  on  the  EtHior^  various 
renderings  of  Luke  it,  2.,  339, 40. 
Orolius,  hu  cicapefrom  prison,  by  the  cpa- 
irivance  of  his  w\fe,  41. 

Btjii  Baba,  of  Ispahan,  adventures  of, 
by  Morier,  341,  etseq,  ;  character  of 
H^i,  ib. ;  the  present  work  a  correct 
exposure  of  the  sUte  of  society  in 
Persia,  342 ;  the  Persians,  the  French- 
men of  Asia,  ib, ;  the  modem  Persians 
exhibU  strong  marks  qf  their  ancient 
origin,  ib. ;  prrfalorp  remarks  qf  the 
author,  342,  3 ;  design  of  the  present 
work.  343  ;  Hajjts  iniroduction  to  the 
^^'  pbj/tieian,  ib.  ;  account  of  his 
interview  with  the  Frank  doctor,  346, 
ei  sea, ;  deseripiion  (^  the  interior  of 
the  physieiases  harem,  348,  9 ;  conUsi 
between  the  MoUahs  and  a  Frank  duvish, 
3^,eiseq,;  Ht^s  inquiries  respecting 
the  country  of  Frangulan,  Boam^ioort, 
4indtheCoompani,orold  womamsaidto 
govern  India,  352,  ei  eeq, 

HalPs,  Robert,  address  on  the  state  of 
slavery  in  the  West  India  islands,  280, 
eiseq,;  fVest  India  slavery  the  mott  de- 
grading  spades  of  slavery,  281 ;  eoloi^iai 
isgislaiuresadverseto  tbereUgymsinsirue' 
iions  qf  the  slaves,  281, 2 ;  remarks  on 
the  lalaextraordinary  eonduetqf  the  heal 
outhoriiiesinJamaiem,2S3,^ 

'   '"  memoir  of  Mr.  ToUer, 
see  Toller's  sermons. 

Harvard's  narrative  of  the  eitablish- 
ment  and  progsets  of  tho  mission  to 
CeyUm  and  India,  435  <l  ^sy.  j  metho- 
dist  missions  to  the  West  Indies  and 
Ceylon  fimnded  by  Dr.  Coke,  435 ; 
his  noble  generosity  mad  ardent  zeal 
for  the  cause  of  missions,  i6.,*  de- 
votes himself  eotinly  to  missiooary 
services,  and  stodies  the  Portuguese 
Ungoage,  ib,*;  decau  «f  the  Ifuiuaga 
and  v^Usma^sks  Portuguese  in  India, 
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436 ;  declining  slate  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  misuons,  their  kome  minion 
in  England*  excepted,  i&.;  noble  ex- 
ample of  the  papists  in  instituting 
missions,  ih,  ;  importaot  national 
advantages  secured  by  the  exertions 
of  British  misiionarief,  437;  Dr. 
Coke  »ai!8  for  Ceylon,  ib, ;  dies  on 
the  passage,  ii. ;  hi^  jast  claims  to 
high  mnk  among  the  adTocates.and 
promoters  of  Christian  missions,  ib.  ; 
estimate  of  his  character,  438 ;  the 
author  lands  at  Ceylon,  ib,  ;  returns 
to  England  in  ill  health,  f6. ;  pro- 
gress of  the  Ceylon  mission,  ih, ;  num- 
ber of  scholars,  f6«;  excessive  stupi- 
dity of  the  adult  natives,  t6.;  com- 
paratively inofTensive  nature  of  Bnd- 
huism,  438,  9 ;  its  probable  corrup- 
tion from  a  purer  faith,  ib,  ;  a  Bud' 
huisVs  relation  of  t!»t>  last  incarnation  of 
Budhu,  439,  40 ;  real  import  of  the  Ira- 
dititm,  440 ;  true  meaning  of  Hindoo 
absorption,  t^. ;  probable  progress 
and  corruption  of  fiudhuism,  441  ; 
Budkuist  vtiharees  or  templesj  ib.  ;  image 
flf'  BudhUy  ib,  ;  the  tooth  of  Budkueon' 
iidered  as  the  palladium  of  the  kingdom, 
ib, ;  care  bestovoed  on  Us  preservation^ 
ib.  ;  taken  from  the  insurgenti  by  the 
British,  ib,  ;  the  Creator  not  worship- 
ped under  any  form  of  polytheism, 
443 ;  extract  from  the  sermon  if  a  con- 
verted pri^t,  443,  et  seq, ;  Budkuitm  (f 
the  common  people,  445, 6. 

Henderson's,  Dr.  appeal  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  5tc  see  Professor  Lee's  re- 
marks. 

Henniker's,  sir  Frederick,  notes  during 
a  visit  to  Egypt,  Nubia,  the  Oasis, 
Mount  Sioai,  and  Jerusalem,  1,  ei 
seq. ;  list  of  European  travellers  to 
Nubia,  &c.  and  extent  of  their  pitv 
gress,  r^. ;  author's  style,  &c.  8; 
penetrates  into  the  temple  of  Ebsam  • 
bal,  agam  blocked  up  with  sand,  4; 
various  temples  visited  by  the  author, 
ib,;  island  of  Philoe,  5;  Nubian 
monuments,  8  ;  cell  ^  Si,  Bredy,  8, 9 ; 
three  piUars  qf  crystal,  9 ;  remarks  on 
the  three  descriptions  of  monamefits 
found  in  Egypt,  11. 

Hinton's  new  goide  to  prayer,  965,  et 
seq,;  importani  fmUure  r^f  the  present 
work,  265 ;  tpedman  of  the  r^hctiont 
and  prayers,  966,  7,  8 ;  defect  of  the 
work,  S68,  9 ;  true  natiire  of  social 
prayer,  269;  remarks  on  some  ob- 
j«ctioiiable  niodctof  oxprcitioii  and  on 


figarative  language  la  prayer,  969,70. 
Hodgson  on  the  comparatira  expense  of 

free  and  slave  laboor,  97,  H  siq, 
Iloldenby  house,  the  reaiden^  of  Charles 

I.  after  the  battle  of  Maoebj-fialdy  sk  ; 

his  abductJOD  by  Comet  Joiyce,  132, 

et  seq. 
Holy  Alliance,  ihongfit  on  lit  €asUimat  ft 

be  favourable  to  the  Pefm  ond  tke  tiam- 

its,  469. 
Hor,  Mount,  and  tomb  of  Awon^f!9» 
Hunt's,  Sir  Aubrey  da  Vere^  d^  of 

Mercia,  &c.  163,  et  mq,  ;    lyHiiarks 

on  the  author's  sulject,  164  i  mk  $• 

April,  ]  67,  8 ;  tkafami^pUifirw^  169 ; 

Jerusalem,  from  a  drm^  ib^ 


^       J 


India,  Southern,  Egypt  and Pakitiae, 
diary  of  a  tour  througlii  by  a  fleU  oA- 
cer  of  cavalry,  in  the  yoars  IStl  aud 
1822,  247,  et  seq,  ;  pions  iotnUioo  of 
the  author,  247 ;  quita  JBaDfalore  Ibr 
Madras,  ib, ;  description  of  a  sioga- 
larly  romantic  village,  wb.;  mrsA  ««• 
tract ;  route  to  Arcot  and  Kadraa  do- 
scribed,  248;   visit  lo  TniM|Bdbar, 
ib. ;  Tmul  bible  ameiatigm  M  J^gmo, 
composed  toholly  ^  matkoui    iHiaint 
rajah  of  Tanjore  educated  by  Swaita, 
%b.;  bis  attachment  to  the  misaipa, 
ib, ;  grave  stone  to  the  wkumnry  of  SmstrHf 
245  ;  dexterUy  of  the  thieve*  tf  ftrriago- 
pattak,  249  ;  interview  with  Rhenias 
and  Schmidt  at  Palaiiioottab»  250$ 
simte  qf   the  tckook   ion  ike 
country,  25b,   1  ;   a   Aobmi 
congre^ion  jams  tko  JVataileaf  ttm^ 
munion,  ib.;  prospcroui  state  of  the 
central  Tamul  school  at  Nagraapil, 
in  Travancore,  251 9  2,  mad  cstraef/ 
country  and  town  of  Trataneom  da* 
scribed,  252;  friendly  disporitionef 
Dr.  Prendergast,  the  Fope^  viear* 
towards  schools  for  the  pooct  A  ^  ee* 
ihor*s  visit  to  Cayam,  253 »  laBgjmm 
rites  of  the  Syrian  dbralel  Cilytm,  ik  i 
great  veneration  of  tkt  S^frim  cIvaM 
for  ike  name  qf  JiadbaeB,  ik ;  naaf- 
fected  humility  and  kindimsi  of  the 
Metropolitan,  254;  eXfcsr'r  iifias» 
of  tht  Synm   Ckriatim,  85Ss   Nik 
gktrree  monniaim  fiismlaifc  ■'835b  6» 
dress,  manners,  dCe.  qf  ike  aatisa%  ikj, 
produce qf  the eoimtry,9i6^1  i  d^kaei 
carriage  qfike  fiqjekqfike.  M^ftimMlfl^. 
the  author's  intenricar  wkhthajfttw  . 
Dubois,  858  s  iDdepeadenl  c^ahr^. 
Coorfa,  ib.i     author^   ioimilRft>A,- 
Egypt,  ib.i  hispUgnaagetoDiBMru 
city,i».j  abiurdity7tW:M«*.fro 

.  -..  ,y ,  .  i   on 
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the  monks,  reipecting  the  localitiefi 
ooRuected  with  the  histoty  of  the  holy 
city,  239 ;  remarks  on  the  supposed 
rains  of  Capernaum,  259,  60 ;  uui- 
versal  desire  among  the  Syrians  to  be 
under  the  protection  of  a    Kuropoan 
Christian  power,    '^60;    lady  Hester 
Stanhope,  ib'. ;  name  of  the  author  of 
the  present  work,  ib* 
Irby   and  Mangle»*  travels   in   Nubia, 
Syria,   and   Asia  Minor,   during  the 
years  1817    and    1818,    1,  et  ieq.  ; 
ascent  up  the  Nile  to  Elpha,  ib,  ; 
dfseriplion  qf  the  second  cataract,  ib,  ; 
)    various  temples  visited  by  the  authors, 
4 ;  :jome  formerly  used  for  Christian 
churches,  ib,;  inlerior  of  the  sanctuary 
qf  the  temple  at  Armada,  ib. ;  state  qf 
agrUttUure  in  Nubia,  S^c,  5  ;  character, 
e^e,  of  the  Nubians,    6  ;    dress  of  the 
vsomen,  ib,;  granite  quarries  at  As- 
Maan,  9 ;  mode  by  xohtch  the  ancients 
detached  targe  masses  of  granite,  9,  10  j 
temple  at  Arabat  Mnlfoaner,    10,  1 1  ; 
remarks  on  the  .three  descriptions  of 
monuments  found  in  Egypt,  1 1 ;  ab- 
original Egyptians  incapable  of  cut- 
ting and  polishing  large    blocks  of 
stone,  having  no  iron  tools,  ib, ;  no 
visible  remains  of  gates  or  walla  at 
Thebes,  12 ;  lunar  system  diteovered  iu 
the  temple  of  his,  at  Tentyra,  ib.;  causa 
of  the  superior  interest  excited  by  B^' 
tian  antiquities^  13 ;  the  authors  quit 
Cairo  for  Syria,  t^. ;  visit   F.dea  ufui 
the  Cedars,  \^  i  remarks  on   the   Ce- 
dars,   by    Volney,    Maundrell,   and 
Pococke,  &c.    U,  15;  description  of , 
by  Burtkhardt,  \T  ',  by  Dr.  Rkhardson, 
16, 17  ;  beauty  of  the  banks  of  the  Oron' 
tesy  18;  girls  of  Georgia  exposed  to 
sale,  19;  ruins  and  tom^js  of  Palmyra, 
19,  20;  tombs  of  Om  Keis,   20,21  ; 
the  supposed  site  of  Gadara,  or  Ga- 
mala,  ib,  note  ;  waters  qf  the  Dead  Sea, 
bitter  aiul  buoyant,  23 ;  authors'  route 
to  Petra,  round  the  Dead  Sea,  de- 
scribed, ib,  AV. ;  Necropolis  of  Petra, 
26 ;  lomb^  interior  of,  ib,  ;  approach  to 
Petra,   27  ;    valley,  6^c,  of  Petra,  d^ 
scribed,  27,  ^c  ;  Mount  Hor,  and  Uie 
tomb  of  Aaron,  29  ;  fruit  of  the  Dead 
.Sea,  31. 

Jamaiat, recent  conduct  of  the  heal  authorities 
iff,  fhbert  I  fall's  remarks  on,  283,  4. 

JerriKn's  tribute  of  parental  affection  to 
the  mecnory  of  a  beloved  daughter, 
169,  ft  seq.  ;  ^eat  advantages  of  early 
reHgieus  adture,  170 ;  on  confirmation, 
110,  1 ;  exercise  of  his  daughter's 


mind  during  her  last  illncti,  179, 5. 

Jeruitalem,  linea  on,  from  a  drawing, 
169. 

Jet,  fossil  tooodpastiag  into,  46,  7» 

Johnson's,  Dr.,  private  correspondence 
of  William  Cowper,  Esq.  193,  cIm^.; 
the  present  letters  submitted  to  Hay- 
ley,  and  rejected  by  him,  ib.  ;  remarks 
of  Ike  author  om  the  motive  and  the  iU 
elect  of  the  rejection,  194  ;  attempt  to 
conceal  CowpeHs  malady,  injadieions 
and  injurious,!  ib,  et  seq,  |   letter  qf 
Cooper,  on  the. case  of  Simon,  Bfwenep 
at  supposed  analogous  ta  his  omn,  198  ; 
other  lettersf  exhMmg  the  ghoaty  ttaie 
of  his  mind,  ]99,  et  seq,  ;  his  sufferings 
occasioned  by  bis  dreams,  202 ;  Ids  de 
feryce  of  his  conduct  from  the  charge  of 
incotuisleney,    203;     remarks  on  bis 
not  attending  public    worship,  S04, 
and  extract ;  on  his  spending  bis  time 
in  translatii^  Homer,  205 ;  kit  earn 
reasons  for  undertaking  the  trarulaiion 
805,  6 ;  extracts  from  leitert  alltuHmg 
to  the  tome  tubjed,  and  the  varying  t^te 
of  hit  mind,  206,  ei  seq, ;  reaurkt  on 
the  charge  of  impropriety  in  reference  to 
hit  cbmestication  with  Mrt,  Unwin,  209, 
et  teq,  ;  the  autkor't  apohgy  for  publitk^ 
ing  the  detponding  tettert,  213 ;  letter 
from  an  owl  to  abirdofparadite,  %\5p 
16. 

Jones's  Greek  and  English  Lexicon,  1 14, 
et  ^eq.  ;  extent  and  general  design  of 
the  work,  115,  16;  author>t  remarki  on 
the  origin  of  tke  Grwk  tangu^e  and  the 
etymokgg  of  Greek  veords,  116,  17; 
objection  to  the  anthor^s  etymology, 
117,  &c. ;  real  utility  of  the  wkhIe, 
121;  extract,  illustrative  efthe  autkor*9 
method,  121,  2  ;  objections  to  oettaiB 
renderings  of  the  author,  123,4. 

Joyce,  comet,  circumstances  attending 
his  abduction  of  King^  Charles  I.  Imai 
Holdenby  honse,  132,  el  eeq» 
Jury,  trial  by,  in  France,  how  managed, 
35. 

Xambanni,  mountains,  the  natnral  Kne 

of  separation  between  the  Hottentot 

and  Kafier  races,.  501. 
Kolli,  Baron  de,  memoirs  o^  78,  &c. 
Kroko,  a  New  Zealander,  his  meamnt  4f 

the  mattacre  of  a  part  qf  tke  erem  ef 

Morion*!  thip,  159.  - 

Lautarme,  the  spitU  qf  pereecUUam  mtm* 

Toging  there,  V73«. 
Learning,  cUwaicala  decline  of^ '.n  this 

country,  with  the  causes  of  it,  330. 
Lee's,  Profesior,  remarks  on  Or.  Hen* 
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denoii*s  appeal  to  the  Bible  SodeCy, 
OD  the  iubjecti  ofthe  Turkish  venu'oa 
of  tlie  New  TefUment,  530,  tt  «g. ; 
remarks  on  the  preface  to  Dr«  Ben- 
ciersoo's  appeal,  531  ;  Dr.  H.  note 
Turkish  scholar,  539 ;  detail  of  the 
cautious  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Bihle  Society,  and  sus- 
peosion  of  the  circulation  of  the 
Turkish  New  Testament,  during  near- 
ly three  years,  in  deference  to  Dr. 
H.'s  objections,  553;  Dr.  H.'s  call 
for  inquiry  and  a  special  committee 
of  translations,  533,  et  uq. ;  ht  jim- 
tiom  ike  real  fmalUkaiUmt  ^  tke  Orkm^ 
taluU  conndted  m  referenu  to  tkt  Tttrk- 
[  itk  version,  534,  5  ;  list  of  the  persons 
to  whom  the  question  on  the  subject 
of  the  alleged  errors  of  this  version 
were  submitted,  535, 6 ;  remarks  on 
Dr.  il.'s  unwarrantable  aspersion  of 
the  instttuttoo,  537  ;  kii  criiitimi  ex- 
posed^  537,  8  ;  his  opinion  that  mis- 
sionaries are  the  only  proper  persons 
to  prepare  modem  transtatioos  ex- 
amined, 539 ;  BurckkardPs  oSjeetkm 
ioihe  Arabic  version,  540;  objection 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Connor,  541 ;  con- 
sequent proceedings  of  the  Bible  So- 
ciety, ib, ;  the  Bible  an  oriental  work, 
and  can  be  adequately  translated  only 
by  a  native,  54<2 ;  Dr.  H.'s  charge  of 
the  Mahommedanism  of  Ali  Bey's 
version,  i&.  ,*  new  ideas  must  be  con« 
veyed  by  phrases  previously  in  use, 
but  employed  in  a  new  sense,  543 ; 
chief  objects  of  the  biblical  trans- 
lators are,  to  make  themselves  intel- 
ligible, and  to  give  the  spirit  of  the 
original,  544 ;  cauM  of  the  deformi- 
ties of  the  authorised  version,  ib.; 
verbal  correctness  not  strictly  adher- 
ed to  by  the  sacred  writers,  545 ;  a 
genuine  unexceptionable  text  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures  does  not  exist,  546. 
Les  Jlermites  en  Prison :  par  E.  Jooy  et 
A.  Jay,  33,</m9.  ;  reviewer's  remarks 
on  prosecutions  for  libels,  33,  4 ;  on 
(he  French  mode  of  conducting  trial 
^7  jury,  34,  5 ;  lesal  process  against 
liheU,  in  France,  35;  cireunstancei 
connected  «ith  the  prosecution  of  the 
authors,  for  a  libel,  ib.  S^e. ;  pieadimg 
ofJa.  Jap,  37, 8  J  case  of  M.  Jooy, 
38 ;  origin  of  the  present  work,  39  ; 
prison  of  St.  Pelagie,  41 ;  kindiiess  of 
■«■«•■»*  tbe  prisomrs,  41,  ^. 
eicspe  of  Gtotisufrom  prison  bp  lAscoa. 

Ulurs  from  an  abeeot  brother,  on  a 


tonrthraaghttoNetheifaadi,  Slwifi- 
erland,  fce.  407,  ft  aif . ; 
^fokgjf,  gfc,  Jhrika  psABcatk 
kit  pieissre  qf  popery,  ev 
Coarfrey,  468 ;  rdia 
Brmssets,  ib. ;  matwiftiom 
ai  Ber^m;  A.;  real  hat*  of  At 
three  aise  men  srhomilai  ov  iMd. 
with  the  name  inseribad  eecreack. 
468;  ffti  ifitfi  nrfiaiial%gs«Myeiifat 
m  Smiiterkisd  mmi  §mm  pmit  tf  Oir- 
sMi^,  469 ;  tko  Haip  jUHmmfmibt^ 
10  faootar  iki  Ikpt  awf  lie  AnfU^flL; 
oaMor'f  temnkw  uptm  ttr  fiko  usi 
eondaa ef  Bomopmritf  4/89,19;  mrf 


tnvolefpoperf  mtmt^moiai  aM  alib 
forwmfolhf,  470,  1 ;  I  ■■■!■!  Tea  bs, 
471 ;  eonvoniost^ 
^fM,47l,S;  koimm 
ekank,  wiikikohffi^ 
Jartff  famiiieSf  iA. ; 
qf  emttvtmtai  ^ 
spirit  ef  pertecotioa  optily  nfpBr 
at  Lausanne^  i5.;  aailkaf^  lOHrts 
oothepnaent  state  of  Che  Omnib 
church,  474  ;  notlceB  of  Lfoa  lad 
Paris,  ib, ;  a  Paridan  SaaAay,  flu 

Libels,  proiecntioaa  Ibr,  tiBHlB  m, 
33,cliiy. 

Lily  encrinite,  great  ■■■ybaraflli 
51,9. 

LiUkun  (Lattakoo) 
&c  of,  505. 

Lowell's  brief  sUteoMot  of  Ifea 
for  disaent  frooi  thcGk 
land,  188,  tf  icf .  f  w^^fmM  qf 
rare^  brot^/hrmmrd  im 
gregathnt,  188;  asrfior^  ^rffy  >r 
speakingom  f4e  ial>irfqf  dhsl,  A; 
kis  remsrka  om  tko  aoiarv  oaf  Ato  qT 

r,  a. 


Afsaaeq/'lAf 

iwoforeigm  mritiioi  qfUmmKnk 
Mendhamli  davfa  apoatofiea,  Ml,ifai^* 

the  work  deaigned  aa  m 

Dr.  1*ayloi«s  kef  to  tba 

writings,  591s    eharac 

deoey  of  Ar.  Taylor^ 

aatherealhnportof  et 

lal  czpremioDS^  5tl,9{  eaflff^a^ 

M-lff  ea  «aw  qr  Hr  eM^;  W.  ^^. 

raylpr'«sMr*,Mt:a«   ^ 

and  dsfemsBu  qf  im 

/iea  dbpfiMSlbor,  5t9L  4^  Ml 
iagqf  Cir  f«r         "^    • 

'  5«5; 


€ifkike9fpmo9,mi.9i 
Miners  inquiry  luaa     a 
of  the 


tieait  af  Ihe    ilalulu  at  lurgi,  4S3  { 
,  tttitict  of  li,  ill.  i    rxiap't  vf  jiralix 


I,  48.'i) 


r  iHjiii 


Mli^oiled  w  ...   , ....    ,   _  .. 

inbeient  In  a  ^y*tcin  of  iDdiicrimiiiaie 
teti:iily,  466;  rvpeatcil  l>ui  un.uc- 
cciifiil  extrtioa)  of  Sir  SatiiueJ  Ko- 
luillji  la  remoYB  soinc  uf  tlie  fcnal 
•iiomaliu  of  thn  sUlule   louk,  >i.  ; 

.  bJacb  ant,  ill. ;  /uiiMip  ociaiioiud  h/ 
ral/iag  injo  adiuiry  ptnal  -laiei  Ikal 
lunt  iai  lung  dimwi/,  487  ;  prCKiit 

Juilgo  nitli  a  pa«er  Hit:  lav  did  nnt 

Putter,  in  EiHfx,  i'.-i  itaporlnnl  toa- 
ttuioiu  ol  the  aulAar  in  rrgard  la  the 
iniUtcrimimilt  teitriiy  of  l/u  pmal  toik, 
i99,elug,i  lailinitnlt  iif  tilt  comaultfr 
,  upva  lit  cnpilal  punuhiunt  of/o'gtry, 
iSi)  i  aulhar'i  Biimadiitraon  en  il,  ib.  ; 
atlDiita  [lie  tend eacy  of  tlie  Trequi 


•prL-l 


.eth« 


■sainit  Ih*  abalitiunltti  examined, 
109,  ««?. ;  Dumlier  of  N«gTO  nai^ 
riiigtt  declared  by  Mr.  Bridget  to 
haie  been  HJeronized  by  him,  103  j 
lingular  Jiichmii  aflaaaliirv  ef  (i;i 
il^Umtil,  a.-;  rt,R„,kt  on  iki  rHam, 
(0  Hi  Hcuu  ef  Commmi,  of  Ikt  Irgii 
marriega  of  ilaeti  in  Jumaicm,  lOlj 
epibioiiBfvBTiavtctergytmtH,  Xe.  in  the 
IVal  ImlUi,  rn  rtgard  to  lit  nurriinti 
ofllnvtl,  104,  Si  funs  ai  to  tlu  U- 
galilfi  ef  lit  fitgro  nnirr,ogu  rrpoilnl 


Piidwidfit,  tliitrici  of,  brapoif  but  urufc- 
ttufuHf)  difadid  againit  Ikt  Frnch, 
313,  14. 

Nilgherree  tnountains,  deKriplion  of, 
254 ;  dna.  «=■«•»,  «c.  of  tlu  wrtari, 

Korthamp'on,  county  of,  BakaHi  hii- 
tory  and  antiquities  of,  iS5,((i(f. 

A'dIM,  thi  ttltbtattd  pklait  of  Uu  Kutitilf 
tijr  Contggie,  dattifttan »f  il,m, 

TiMaai,tharatler,e;c.cf,  6;  drm  of  Ikt 


MiMMOnb,  Koman  calliolic,  Ibtir  dccliu- 

ing  Hate,  436. 

Obituary,  annuar,  for  1824,366,  tlita. 

■od  cliDibiiig   boy'i  album,  SaS,  ct 

Octon,  Ikt,    oitw  of  Ikt  bottom  of,  37S  ; 

ttq.i  plan   and  design  of  the  work, 

linn  on  Ike  nme  mbjecl  b)  an  Amerieaa 

peel,  380. 

tatitledlktcliailiiitboy'ialbum.byBir- 

Orluff'e  eiui  »UT  I'biitoire  Ae  la  pein- 

tiarii  Bafloa,  bbi,9  ;  tJucluavug  miip- 

ture  en  Italic,  tec.  44S,  tl  u^. ;  ori- 

ti, S5y,  fiO  ;  0  twi-d  mlk  mg>t(f,  6f  Uu 

gin  of  tbe   Sne    am    obscure,   448 ; 

prrunt  idilor.  5ai,\. 

poetry  prior  to  painting;,  ib.  t  renarki 

Moor'«  SulTolk   words  aod    phraicf,  89, 

on  the  quesliuu  of  Ltac  iffeci  of  patro- 

X s.q.  ;  .pttimt...  ib.  Xc. 

nage  on  tlie  fine  artg,  and  of  tbeir  ■■- 

Wotier'»ll.-y,  Babj,  Cll.Wi^. 

■erlcd    L'onneiiou   wllh  ei*il   liberty. 

JUmaie  painting,  rjji.prugrew,  uddtcofl 

449  j  OT  the  moral  caniw.  that  influ. 

ttf,  an,  et  Kg. 

ence  Uw  growth  of  tbe  fine  art.,  450  ; 

iio  aaliifaetory  recordt  of  the  itate 

Narrative,  personal,  ofa  private loldier 

of  painting   in    early   Greece,   it.; 

in  the  forty  .wcond  higlilaiidui.  dur- 

Greece  tbe  earliert  achnol  of  painting. 

WBtUalatu  war  in  Spiio,  146,1' ''J' ; 

431  i  eilimstp  of  Ihe  meriU  of  the 

rtfeatio  Corumio,  149  j  mitkkid  ilale 
..fif  Ikt  arm/,  150,  J  i  ballU  i>f  Coiunia, 
.„.f^,ilies.;  dalli^Su  Jt/mJiloozt, 
, .  j^Si  Ihebnouae,  ib.j  diimUou  fifg' 
,,.  tif  Bargoi,  153.4i  mteria  vf  V*  rt- 
f,  treal/ioa  Burgat,  tii,  ii  multrma 
■i,  taiiit  aj  Tvuiam,  156,  3. 

nieeblouiallegudatuieiu99, 1.00;  i 


Xl'U 


*tof 


..fi,-.  gf  Iphi- 
genu.  If,.;  the  be-r  >.orhs  of  Pjr- 
rbasiug,  kVl  j  ArttOdei't  pielure  of  • 
bcitrgcd  toWn,  ib.  ;  wljecti  and 
t;rouping  of  the  Greek  paiolenH  ii.  ; 
lurfit-'Iioii  t>f  thK  prt  under  AJtellei, 
ii.  ;  nneclole  of  PfologCnW,  443  ; 
C.rM.  painters  in  tiw  Plemjlh  atyle, 
lb,;  aiicitul  Romint  bad  no'^liool. 
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lb.  ;  thfir   ©aily  painters  and  sculp- 
ior«  fkere  iluvtv,  i6. ;    *Iow   projrrH^s 
of  the  art  among  tliw  Rinnans,  4-54  ; 
ft  liorreot  ronception   o\'    the  R«i;nau 
(Miiuling  afforded  by  the  discoveriis  at 
Herculanr-niu  and    Pomptii,  nnd    the 
baths  of  Titus,  ib. ;  tlu'ir  beauty  and 
defects,    4H,  5  ;  ti.e    Ro-iiatin  igno- 
raot  oi  landscape  pa  inline,  if>.  ;  their 
nrab«'squey    not  mtist   probahly  their 
firft  onler  of  paintine,  xb. ;  doifcner;)cy 
of  the  art  from  the  tirih  century,  45G  ; 
€ilractt  ib.  ;  author* t  rem>trh  on  mosaic 
pamlin^,  467,  b;   laslmi?  advauiajtrs 
fieourcd  to  the  Italian  Rchool,   hv  the 
Gret'k    stnlues    which    olMHindcd    in 
Italy,    438 ;    restoration  of  the   art, 
\b.  ;  HofLntine  school,  459;  RalTaelle, 
lA.  ;  his  sci'ond  style,  iA.  ;  hi*  tchnul  of 
AihiUt,     J  A.  ,•      viiioa    of    HelMhrus^ 
460  ;    tictortf   of  the   Christiam  at  the 
jHtrt  of  Oitittf  lb. ;  third    era  of  the 
Kouiiin  school,  *(>(),  I  ;  decay  of  the 
art  in  Italy,  461  ;   llolopiK'se  srhoi^l, 
&c.  ib.  ;    hlian,  his  warmer,  ib.  ;  liey- 
nolHs*t  remmks  on  Tttian,  461,  *2  ;  tho 
haruiony  of  rolourn  not  well  under- 
stoiid   in  the  Venetian  Schoul,  46*2  ; 
picscnt  state  ol  the  art  in  Italy,  iA. ; 
CammuciniH,  ib.  ;  Lundi,   ib. ;  Agri- 
«-ola,  463. 
Oortteif  th-aut if ul  appear ance  of  its  banks f 

IS." 
4)ryrtoIogy,  outlines  of,  see  Parkinson, 

P'tlmyrn,  ruins  nnd  lonhs  of,   19,  'JO. 

P.Tpist>,  their  act. ve  zeal  in  the  present 
day.  411. 

Parkin&on'H  outline*  of  oryctolojjy,  44, 
et  itq.  ;  two  modes  adopted   by  natu- 
ralists, of  cousidfrin^  the  rfniaint  of 
ft  former  onler  of  thinjrs,  45;  m«le 
fcdlowt-d    by    the    author,    46;     first 
vlap-ofvi>gelabiH  in.iieralization  nilled 
hitnniinous,  how  pnKlnce«l,?A.;  Uovey- 
coiil  and  Sulurbrand  of  Ireland,  ib. ; 
ths  passing  of  fossil  toood  into  jtt,  nd, 
7  i     pi-lrii'ttctiou    of    ve- eta  hie     sub- 
Monce-?,  47;  nature  of  thn  stony  nia- 
teriiilh,     i6.  f     iiAt'o.    of     its    furiiia- 
li.iu,    *.'•.  ,'    caUni'iOiis    p  irifa.iiijii'*, 
48;   furo:aLion  of.    JA.  ;  in^rll^?i^tio^!S 
at   M  ttl«i:k  baih,   'IJwi  ,  and    Pirn, 
ih. ;  minnralization  of  vi-^'»ft.iblr  s;>h- 
staiices  by  uivi<it^,  49;   pyritts,  lA.  ; 
wixy  hO  called,  tA. ;  pynXkat  ttocd,  up- 
jMurtmre  of,  ib'  ,*  wood  tin,  in  M(»xiro, 
tb.  ,■  curious  fact  iu  rt^a/ft  to  tegettihie 
*'-maiftSj  50;  soophytM  in  rork<,  lA.  ; 


Kpung«>,  ihc  least  p^rff»ct  of  tlie  «oo- 
phyte!4,  i^. ;  fossil  tubipom,  A\ ; 
mad ro pontes,  ib. ;  encrinites  and 
poutacrinites,  5'2;  lily  eiicrinit«,  iL  ; 
its  |(reat  number «>f  bones,  51,9  ;  fos- 
sil ht:m  in  skeletons  from  Guadaloupe, 
53  ;  pions  rrflvtinns  of  the  author,  54. 
Parmetfiano,  skftch  of  the  life  of,    316, 

et  ieq.  ;  see  Correpjjio. 
Peninsula,    rt^collections  of  the,    146, 
el  s*q.;  anthir^t  ohjeel,  146,  7;  hieh 
t>xriti:'ment  of  a  CHinpa'gD,  147 ;  ike 
allevi't lions  attenthnt    on    the  ntdirr''s 
silk  bed,    ih.  •    lively    descripliom    of  a 
bivouac,   148;  battle  of  Albtiera,  155. 
Pelra,  AVcro^o/if  of,  26  ;  m/>9  of,  97. 
Philo^,  island  of,  5. 

Phillips's  Sylvft  Florifera,   175,  el  wy.  ; 
subjects    of  the  present    work,    175, 
177;    history  of   the   elm,  I'A.  ;  the 
rim  prolmbly  not  indigetiout  to  Edit- 
bud,  iA.  ;  cultivated  ns  atnpport  to 
the  vine,  178  ;  a    Dioimfiimtal  tree, 
ib. ;  intro<lnced  into  Spain  ffX>iD  Ens- 
la  nd,  iA. ;  description  of  fivern  Etitm» 
belh^i  elm,  formerly  at  Chefsea,  ib.  ;  dif- 
ferent species  of  the  elm,  179;  ra- 
rious  uses  to  which  the  ash  h  ap- 
plied, i:?0;  the  mttnrra  of  the  pkma- 
copeia  produced  Ay  ttco  varieties  of  ftii 
tree,    ih,  ;    lar|;e     ash     in     Tjoehalier 
church  yard,  181  ;  fTUctykatiou  of  the 
ash,  ib. 
Popery,  altered  feeling  of  the  public  in 
regard  to  it,  408,9;  probable  canart 
of  it,  409,  10. 
Popery,    its  revival  on  the  eomimeni  at- 
cntnpanied  veith  oil  its  fofmer/olHf,  470. 
Portutuese,   decay  of  tkeir  ksngmege  and 

influence  in  India,  436. 
Pi  oyer,  an  entouragemenl  to^  from  m  rem* 
stdemiiun  of  the  intercession  of  VkriMl, 
226. 
Prayer,  new  guiilc  to,  265,  ei  seq^ 
Prt-aohin^,  expository,  remarkion,  185, 

el  seq. 
Prin^lc's  account  of  the  present  ttafce  of 
the  Rnglish  settlers  in  Albany,  Sooth 
Africa,  571,  el  seq,;  the  aotbor  ae- 
cretary  to  the  sorHety  at  Cape  Ttfwn, 
for  the  relief  of  diitrraaed  aettlen, 
571  ;  emiKraiion  to  Algoa  Bay 
liuniidly  eonrcried,  ib.  ;  raistakea  «f 
Mr.  I'arrow,  j7J;  elepkaHte  mmi^ 
fii'.i^  in  the  colony  and  Ycrf  larir^, 
572,  3 ;  prtvaleiice  of  iha  vegatabla 
distemper  called  rust,  573;  exHaet^ 
ib, ;  dispersion  of  the  coloniita,  sk. ; 
wretched  state  of  ikose  ttho  remamed  al 
the settUmMnt,  b'l^. 


INDEX. 


Vvisoui  \u  Trnncr,  pr^<»nt  statu  of,  392. 

Pri»*e,  hy  a  pcx^t.  '284  ;   et  seq.  ;  m\v\eci% 

«if   ih»'  work,  'iSj  ;  /A*  mooi  and  stars, 

'2a;.,  6. 

f'roicr.'fififiivi,  rnntinental,  an  Fngliihcfer- 

gpoin ii\'  desn tption  of  it,  473 . 
Pynrt-:,    why    so   enlM,    49 ;    pynlkol 

too  ^/,  appearance  of,  ib. 

Qinkers    bp^in     to    bury    in    gardens, 

on.'liards,  ficc.  128. 
Qiiin's  translation  of    thfi    memoirs  of 

Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain,  355 »  r<  s^y. 
I  visit  to  Spain  in  ihe  yenrs    1822 

ami    18'23,  70,    et   seq.  ;    aulhitr's    re- 

rr.arks  on  the  Spanish  conslitntion,  72. &c. 

clrroi^    and   grandees  hostile  to  iif  ib,  ; 

r/tiracier  of  ike  eT-minislers,  ib. 

liajali  of  Tanjore,  the  present,  educated 

by  Swartz,  248;  his  inuniticence  to 

the  mission  there,  ib. 
Relics  exhibiletl  al  Comtray   and  BrusseUf 

JsV.  Inj  the  popish  priests,  486,  Ace. 
Romans,     anciont,    had    no     school   of 

paintinp,  453  ;  ignorant  of  landscape 

painting,  455. 
RoniihKy's  Jamaica  planter's  guide,  &c. 

97,  «r^  stq. 
Riiifiseau,  iinonlar  ci^cttmslanee  in  his  early 

life,  317. 

Soenes  and  impressions  in  Kgypt  and 
halv,  548,  et  seq,  ;  wretchtd  state  of 
ihe  Turkisli  governnuiil,  548;  true 
character  of  the  Turks,  ib,  ;  remarks 
on  the  di'ath  of  Lord  Byron,  549  ;  hi< 
later  wiitings,  549.  50;  sketch  qf  a 
iiret-k  schooner  and  of  the  captain,  550  ; 
aulkw^i  characlef  of  the  Greek,  55\ ',  of 
tne  Turk,  ib. ;  the  Tnfkisk  soldiery,  551, 
2  ;  rocki  of  pale  red  co'^al  visible  below 
ihc  %urfuce  of  the  sen^  552  ;  description 
of  the  desert^  ib.  ;  the  importance  of  the 
cnmiL  amofi^  the  Arabs,  552,5  ;  descrip- 
tion of  liieltts,  553,  ft  seq.  ;  .Siout,  the 
ancient  Lyco|iolis,  5^5  ;  emit  of  the 
Druics  of  yjoHHl  Lebanon  soticitinz 
pantiin  at  C//ro,  555,  6;  interview  with 
ihe  Pashii,5b6  ;  ihe  Pasha's  real  motives 
for  protectiufi  European  travellers,  ib, ; 
injiut^nce  of  our  consul-general  xoith  him, 
5^6,  7 ;  anthor  leaves  Bgypt,  557 ; 
visits  Si.  Peter^s,  ib.  ; 

Schoorier,  G'eek,  sketch  of,  550. 

irea,  Dead,  bitterness  and   buoyanoy  of 
its  waters,  23. 

Sermon  of  a  converted  Endku  priest,  ex- 
tract from  it,  443,  et  seq. 

5hcppar<l'9  thoughts  preparatire  to  pri- 


v&ta  devotion,  224,  et  srq,  ;  tubjectt 
of  the  essays,  2  25  ;  omnipresenee  af 
the  Daly,   225,  G ;    eneouragement  to 
prayer^  from  the  inlercesdom  ef  Otmt, 
226,  7. 
Siinond's  Switzerland,  journal  of  a  re*i- 
diDce  there,   in  the  yean  1817,    1«, 
19,  306,  et  ieq.  the  history  of   Swit- 
xeriand  barren  of  events,  308,  9  ;  ita 
libf:rty  never  of  a  popular  nature,  {^. ; 
extract,  ib.  ;  Berne  the  pnr^st  model 
of  the  Swiss  aristocracies,   309 ;  state 
of   its  government  at  different  perhiltf 
309,  10;  no  middle  class  of  people  in 
Switzerland,  311;  causes  that  hastened 
the  downfal  of  the  Bernese  aristocra- 
cy, 313  ;  noble  but  wtsucoestftti  defence  nf 
the   Sw'ut   at    Ndvoddenj   mgmnsi   the 
French  under  general  Schaueriburg,  313, 
14;  Peualozzi  rolleels  and  protute*  fbr 
the  orphans,  after    the  bottle,   ib. ;  de- 
scription of  the  city  and  inhabitemtt  qf 
Berne,  3 14, 1 5 ;  Hate  of  the  women,  315; 
amount  of  the  capital  condemnationt  in 
the  Canton  of  Berne  for  the  last  levtn- 
teen  years,  ib.    note;    Bernese  morals, 
315,  16  ;  corrupt  state  of  Genevete  mo- 
rals at  the  era  of  the  reformation,  324; 
author* s  estimate  of  the  chnracter  of  Cal- 
vin, 324,  5 ;  Calvin's  last  illness,   5ff. 
325  ;  author's  representation  of  the  Eng» 
lish  absentees  at  Geneva,  325,  et  seq, 
Singhalese  adults,  their  excesaiTC  sttt* 

pidity,  438. 
Siout,  the  ancient  Lycopoli8,556. 
Skeletons,  fos^sil,  two  human  ones  fottod 

at  Guadaloupe,  49. 
Small's  interesting  Roman  antiquities 
recently  discovered  iu  Fife,  Ice.  5Vf, 
et  seq.  ;  general  design  of  the  work, 
527  ;  difference  of  natural  taste  in 
different  persons,  t^. ;  high  importance 
attached  by  the  author  to  the  dis- 
covery of  tlie  site  of  the  battle  be- 
tween Ga^acus  and  Agricola,  538; 
diversity  of  opinkn  respecting  the 
spot,  ib.  ;  Taottu8*s  notice  <^  the 
Grampiiin  bills,  ih,  ;  author's  reasons 
for  deciding  that  it  took  place  in  Prfe- 
shire,  ib.  ;  accuses  Tacitus  of  wilful 
niisrepresentatioo,  529 ;  Agrvtokift 
march  from  east  Blair  to  Stratkeam,ih.  ; 
site  of  the  field  of  battle,  5^,  30. 
Soeietes  dee  Vimnnehes,  319,  20. 
Stanzas  to  a  butterfly  reUing  on  a  skntt,  M 
Stewart's  view  of  the  island  of  Jamaiea, 

9^,etieq. 
Strutl's.Sylva  Britmroiea,  175|  et  eef, ; 
subjects  of  the  mmhere  alnasbf  pubHeitd, 
175,  6;  plan   and  execution  off  the 
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work,  176  ;  hUto'V  <t"rf  detenplion  of 
tha  Sikeilnn  oak,  176,  7  ;  tradition  re- 
lative tu  the  ciiipsHsad  elm,  179. 

Suilblk  wordft  ami  phraacit,  89,  et  seq. 

Suicide f  preialente  of,  at  Geneva,  32\  ; 
iU  cease,  321,2. 

Samner'fl  evidence  of  Chriitiattity,  de- 
rived from  ita  nature  and  rvceptiou, 
507,  et  eeq.  ;  nattireof  tbe  real  contro- 
versy with  the  in6del,  ib, ;  fine  thought 
of  Pascal,  308;  the  author* t  candid  state' 
ment  qf  tfie  tcepticat  question,  508,  et 
seq,;  authenticity  of  the  historic  records 
if  the  New  l^tament,  510;  causR 
of  the  8uc'C0!(t  of  MahoiDined^t  im- 
poaiure,  511,  12;  success  of  Chris' 
Oamty  uttd  itsfundamenlnl  doctrines  nut 

■  tf>  be  eipUiinfd  upon  the  same  principles, 
512,  i3;  the  ducirinc'M  and  phra* 
neology  uf(  he  a po«tle«)  not  iu  cuufor- 

.  nii'ty  to  Jewish  opinious,  514^  15; 
extract  from  bixhyp  Rt-ynolds,  515; 
men  cannot  remain  unbelievers  through 
defect  cf  eotdencCf  516;  cause  qf  the  pre- 
vaiUng  error f  -thn  the  (ondmt  of  men  is 
a  matter  of  ituliffe fence  to  t/icir  Creator, 
517,  18  ;  the  huwbtc  condition  in  vthich 
our  Lord  uftpvaretl  not  inconsistent  with 
the  hi^hdm/arter  he  assttmi.*d,  518:  the 
Christian  d<Ktri'ie  of  redemption  through 
a  JMediator  intedii^ibte,  as  wcU  as  origi' 
HoJ,  519. 

Sworti,  graoe-Uone  to  the  memory  of,  ot 
Tunjore,  249. 

Syrians,  their  great  de>ire  to  be  under 
the  protection  of  a  EuroiK'un  Chris- 
tiaii  power,  260. 

System,  lunar ,  ditiocrry  of,  on  a  ceiling  in 
the  temple  Ci   /its,  at  Tentyta,  12. 

Tiibboo at  NetP Zaland,  great (^fficacy  q/*,  as 
experienced  by  the  captain  of  the  Prince 
Regent  fdioonerf  161. 

Thehei,  description  oft  553,  et  seq. 

Thieves  of  Serringajmttah,  their  attmdsktng 
dexterity,  249,  50. 

Thoughts,  moniing,  in  proso  and  verso, 
3S(),  8 1  ;  extract,  ih. 

TTtnus.ht,  a,  on  the  aea-skore,b6S, 

Time'H  tcltscope,  for  1824,  87,  et  seq.; 
stmnzttt  to  a  tmtterjly  resting  on  a,  shJl, 
88. 

Txncvelley,  state  qftke  schools  in  the  country 
of,  250,  51. 

'HtioM,  remarks  on  hismnmer^  S^,  461. 

Toller's  sermoni,  with  memoirs  of  the  au- 
thor, by  Robert  Hall,  134,  W  irf . ;  Mr, 
JfalPs  remarks  on  the  Daventry  academy, 
1 35  ;  influehce  of  the  Daventry  system 
of  insltuctioH  on  the  auiiwr,  ib,  ;  uatu- 


ral  temlouey  of  the  system  iiQiirious 
to  the  divinity  student,  135,  6,  ser 
note ;  a^baiUngeosu  result  qf  his  sHfie- 
ment  at  Ketteringy  138 ;  noble  disin- 
terestedoess  of  the  author,  l40;  on 
the  distiiietioD  between  the  church 
and  the  congregation,  141,2;  n-marks 
of  Mr.  Hall,  on  the  state  subject^  ib, ; 
the  author's  sudden  lllnetii  and  death, 
14? ;  Mr.  Hall*s  contrast  qf  Mr,  FuUer 
and  Mr,  Toller,  143 ;  remarks  an  Chrii- 
tian  eandaur,  ib, ;-  cooversiou  ot  an 
aged  couple  by  meant  of  a  sernxm  on 
a  recout  marriage,  ib,  ;  extracia  fruoi 
the  sermon,  1 44, 5. 

Toulouse  J  murderous  battle  qf,  156,  7. 

Tract  Magazine  or  Christian  Miscellauy, 
476  ;  objection  to  its  style,  478;  ex- 
tract, ib. 

Tracts,  penny,  476,  et  jsf.  ;  objectious 
t()  a  late  measure  of  the  tract  socrietv , 
477. 

Travaiicore,  prosperous  state  of  the  cra- 
tral  Tamul  School  at  Nagracoil  in 
that  country,  252. 

Trial  by  jury,  how  conducted  in  France, 
35. 

Turk,  character  qf  the,  551. 

Verdict  of  the  jury  in  France,  mode  by 
which  it  is  determined,  404. 

Walker's  supplementary  annotati^ms  on 
Livy,  &C.  230,  et  seq, ;  author's  coii- 
scii.-iitious  rejection  of  eoclsiasiical 
iuimunities  and  honoura,  230;  d^. 
clinc  of  classical  learning  in  this 
country,  ib, ;  his  opinion  of  the 
causes  of  it,  231, 2 ;  and  thai  the  two 
universities  should  be  open  to  ditstmtm, 
233;  insufficiency  of  his  propoMd 
remedies  ib, ;  rL-asont  thewing  that  a 
dissenting  university  iu  this  eountry 
is  an  impracticable  meatofc,  834,  5 ; 
the  highest  educatioa  not  reqniroU  for 
dissentiug  minisleriy  235 ;  adTmntagni 
of  a  university  residetiee  at  Oslbnior 
Cambridge  not  to  be  eqnallol  \sif  any 
new  institution  for  diflfenters,  V36^  7  • 
the  author's  edition  of  Livy  little 
known  in  England,  S37 ;  caiue  of  it, 
r*.  ;  his  qoaliflcatiooB  at  aa  aaaaCalor, 
^U8 ;  specimen  of  the  authof*a  a«ao> 
tationa,  with  oritlctl  miaflM,  l^r. 
339,  et  teg. 

Wanwniana,  475. 

WatU'i,  Alaric,  poetical  aketciWi,  83. 
etseq, 

mkirees^  or  Butlkm  impki,  441. 

Wood  tin,  occmriug  in  Mexico,  M. 
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